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PART III 

THE SUBJECTS ON GREEK VASES 


. ^ CHAPTER XIi 

/jvTRon^croKr—TifE olyj/p/an bf/t/es 

vfl^ts m ancient litemlUFC — Mj-tbcslofiy and art—kelation of subjei^ts 
on viiitiB to liltnitiurc—Home nc and dnnrmtic themes and their Lreat- 
mcni — InttrprcimioEi and iJaEsific^iion of subjects—The Olymptao 
Tilt Ctg^nLonmchia —^Tht birth af Athena and other Olympian 
fiiibjecte—Zens and kindixd subjccLs—Hera—Powidon and marine 
deities—The Eleusinian deitlt^i—ApuQa and Artemis—HephaistoSj 
Athena^ and Are's-^Aphroditt and^ms — and Hestia, 

The representation of subjects from Greek mythology or dalEy 
Hfe on voters wa^s not, of course^ caniUned to fictile produets. We 
know that the artistic instincts of the Greeks led them to 
decorate almost every houi^chold implement or utemsil with 
ornamental designs of some kindt as well as those specially 
made for votive or other non-ntilitfirian purposes. But the 
fictile vases, from the enormous numbers which have been 
preserved, the extraordinary' variety of their subjects, and the 
fact that they cover such a wide period, have always formed 
our chief artistic source of information on the subject of Greek 
mythology and antiquities. 

Although (as has been pointed out in Chapter IV.j ancient * 
literature contains scarcely any allusions to the painted vaseSj, 
we have many descriptions of similar subjects depicted on ^ 
other works of art, such as vase? of wood and metalT from 
^OL. IL i 


* 


> 




2 IXTRODUCTORY—THE OLYMriAN DEITIES 


Homer downwards. The cup of Nestor (VoL [. pp. 14H, 172) 
was ornamented with figures of doves/ and there is the famous 
description m Ute first Idyll of Theodritus-of the wctoden cup 
which represented a hsherman casting his net, and 
a boy guarding vines and weaving a trap for grasshoppers, 
while two foxes steal the grapes and the contents of his 
dinner-basket; the whole being surrounded, like the tiestgns 
on some painted vases, with borders of ivy and ai;^nthus. The 
so-called cup of Nestor at Capua “ was inscribed with 

Homeric verses, and the ™iJ^? or cup of Heraklcs with tiie 
taking of Troy.^ Anakreon describes cups omamented with 
figures of DionysoSp AphrodiEe and Eros, and the Graces -; 
and Pliny mentions odiecs with figures of Centaurs, hunts 
and battles^ and Dionysiac subjects/ Or, again^ mythological 
subjects arc deserfbedp such as the rape of the Pal] ad ion,' 
Phiixos on the ram,* a Gorgon and Ganymede/ or Orpheus ; 
and other storied cups are described as being used by the 
later Roman emperors. But the neatest paralicls to the vases 
described in classical literature are probably to be sought in 
the chased metal vases of the Hellenistic and Roman periods.*^ 
We read of or beakers A%ith Homeric scenes, 

used by the Emperor Nero, which v^ere probably of chased 
silver**; and we have described in Chapter XL tvhat are 
apparently clay imitations of these vases, usually knoAvn as 
‘^Megarian bowls/' many bearing scenes from Homer in relief 
on the exterior. 

In attempting a review of the subjects on the painted vases, 
wc are met with certain difhcultiesi especially in regard to 
arraitgeiuent. This is chiefly due to the fact that each period 
has its group of favourite subjects ; some arc only found in 
early limes, others only in the later period. Yet any chrono- 


' //, *i 635 : ct Al'befiH iL 4S9 F. 
■ ]. cf. Vol. I- p- iSa^ 

* AlhfBWus, xi. (j. 

* p- 7 ^^ 

^ £ 3 ^ 5. 

' /r./v. KKxiiL 155, 

^ /Ari^ 1^6. 

* Murt. vm- 51: c£ JiJiV, L 76. 
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VASE-St^BjECTS AND GREEK LITERATURE 3 

lexical method of treatment wifi be found impossible, and it 
is hoped that it will, as far as possible-, be obviated by the 
general allusions in the historical chapters of this work to the 
subjects characteristic of each fabric and period. 

Embracing as tliey do almost the whole field of Greek myth 
and Ii^end, the subjects on Greek vases are yet not invariably 
those most familiar to the classical student, or, if the stories 
are familiar, they are not alwa}'s treated in accordance with 
literarj' tradition. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that the popular conception of Greek mythology Is not always 
a correct one, for which fact the formerly invariable system of 
approaching Greek ideas through the l-atin is mainly respon¬ 
sible. The mythology of our classical dictionaries and school- 
buoks is largely based ou Ovid and the later Roman compilers, 
such as Hyginus, and gives the stories in a complete connected 
form, regarding all classical authorities as of equal value, and 
ignoring tJie fact that many myths are of gradual growth 
and only crystallised at a late period, while others belong to 
a relatively recent dale in ancient history.' 

The vases, on the other hand, are contemporary documents, 
free from later euhemcrism and pedantry, and presenting the 
myths ^ the Athenian craftsqien knew them in the popular 
folk-iorc and religious observances of their day. It cannot be 
toD strongly insisted upon tliat a vase-painter was never an 
illustrator of Homer or any other writer, at least before the 
fourth century RC. (see Vol. I- p- 499 )- The epic poems, of 
course, contributed largely to the popular acquaintance willi 
ancient legends, and offered suggestions of which llie painter 
was glad to avail himself j but he did not, therefore, feel 
bound to adhere to his text. This will be seen in the list of 
Homeric subjects given bdow (p, 136 ff,J; and we may also refer 
here to the practice of giving fanciful names to figures, which 
obtains at all periods, and has before now presented obstacles 
to the interpreter. 

The relation of the subject? on vases to Greek literature ts 
an interesting theme for enquiry', though, in view of what has 
already been said, it is evident that it must be undertaken with 

' Sliss UarmOD, it«si Atitn}, p. □ ( md Me VtiL I. p, tj. 
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great caution. The antiquity and wide popularity of the 
Homeric poems, for instance, would naturally lea^ us to expect 
an extensive and general use of their themes by the v^e- 
painter. Yet this is far from being the case. The Ilmd, 
indeed, is drawn upon more largely than the Odyssey ; but even 
this yields in importance as a source to the epics grouped under 
the name of the Cyclic poets. It may have been that the 
poems were instinctively fdt to be unsuited to the somewhat 
conventional and monotonous style of the earlier vase-paint,ngs, 
which required simple and easily depicted incidents. Y,e are 
therefore the more at a lo^ to explain the comparative rarity 
of subjects from the Odyssey, with its many adventure and 
stirring episodes: scenes which may be from the Ihad being 
less strongly characterised and less unique—one battle-scene, for 
instance, differing litde from anoUver in method of treatment. 
But any subject from the Odyssey can be at once idenUfied by 
its individual and marked character. It may be that the 
ftAw^orhadaless firm hold on the minds of the Greeks than 
the Iliad, which was more of a national epic, whereas the 
Odyss^ was a stirring romance.’ It may also be tvorth noting 
that scenes from the O^ssey usually adhere more closely to the 

Homeric text than thc^e from the lUad. 

Another reason for the scarcity of lliad-scenes may he that 
the Talc of Troy as a whole is a much more comprehensive 
story, of ivhich the liiad only forms a comparatively small 
portion. Hence the large number of scenes drawn both from 
the Antc-Homerica and the Post-Iloraerica, such as the stones 
of Troiloji and Memnon, or the sack of Troy. The writings of 
the Cyclic poets begin, as Horace reminds us, ah from 

the egg of Leda,and the Kypria included the whole story of the 
marriage of Fekus and Thetis, the subsequent judgment of 
Paris, and his journey to Greece after Helen, scenes f™"’ 
these events being extremely popular on the vases-* 1 he 
PatrokUia deals with the cwnts of the earlier years uf the war, 
the Aithiopls of Arktinos with the stories of Pcn^esilcia and 
Memnon, and the death of .^chiUes, and the Littk Utad of 
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Lesches with the events of the tenth year down to the fall of 
Troy. All pi^vidcd frequent themes for the vase-^hiter, as may 
be seen by a reference to a later page (i i p ff.). I'he liitt^ersrs of 
Arktinos and Lesches miglit almost be reconstructed from tw'o or 
three large va&es, iivhereon all the episodt^^ of the ca-tcissrophe are 
collected together (sec p, 134); but w-hen we come to the 
of A^’as and the Telegonia, the vase-painters suddenly fail us, 
the stories of Odysseus* wanderings and Orestes’ vengeance 
seeming to supply the deRclencyi 

Luckenbach^ has pointed out that the only right method of 
investigating the relation is to begin with vase-paintings for 
Avhich the sources are absolutely certain, as with scenes from t e 
fiiatf and OtixiStD'. In this way the subjects from other epics 
tan be rightly estimated and the contents of the poems restored 
Further, in investigating the sources of the vase-pa inters, and 
the extent to which they adhered to them or gave ftee play to 
the imagination, the three main periods of vase-painting must 
be separately considered, though the results in each case prove 
to be similar. By way of exemplifying these methods he enters 
in great detail into certain vase-subjecU, their method of treat¬ 
ment on vases of the different periods, and their approximation 
to the text Thus, the funeral games for Fatrokloa (//, xxiii.) 
are depicted on the Francois vase (see p, ID with marked 
deviations from Homer's narrative; and not only this, but 
without characterisation, so that if the performers were not 
named the subject could hardly have been identifi^. To note 
one small point, all Homeric races took place m trvo-horse 
chariots but on BT. vases four-horse are 

almost invariably found.* 

Subjects of a more conventional character, such as battle 
scenes, farewell scenes, or the arming of a warrior, present even 
more difficulty. Even when names occur it is only increased. 
We must assume that the vase-painter fixed on ty} 3 ica\ names 
for his personages, without caring whether he had Uterary 
authority. In some cases the scenes seem to be developed 

from heroic originals, in ctliers the contrary appears to be the 
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caseJ It is notj howtrvdr, unfair to say that the Epps was 
the vase^painter's source,^' The only doubtfiil question is the 
of his inspiratEop ; and, at aU evcpls, iL was a soar^i? in 
the sense that no other Greek literature was until we come to 
the fourth ceTltllT^^ 

Turning now to the consideration of later literature,- we 
find 111 Hesiod a certain paralleiism of theme to the vases, but 
little trace of actual influence. Indirectly he may have alTected 
the vase-painter by his crystallisation of Greek mj-tholo^y in 
the ThtogonVj where he estahlishcs the number of the Muses 
(1. 77), and also the names of the Nereids,^ It is, however, 
interesting to note the Hesiodic themes winch were also 
popular with the vnsc-paiiiterg i the creation of Pandora; the 
fighu of Hcrakles and Kyknns, and of Lapilhs and Centaurs, 
and the pursuit of Perseus by the Gorgons; the contest of 
Zeus with Typhoeus (or Typhon); and the birth of Athena.^ 

The influence of lyric poetry was even slighter. Somewhat 
idealised figures of some of the Greek lyrists appear on R.F. 
vaseSj such as Sappho and Anakreon (see p, E5^); but thi^ 
is all. in regard to Pindar and Bacchylides, the idealising and 
heroising tendencies of the age may be compared with the 
contemporary" tendency of vase-paint mgs, and the latter may 
often be found useful to compare with—if not exactly to 
illustrate—the legends which the tw'o poets cominemorate. 
¥at instance! the ode of Bacchylides in which he describes 
the fate of Kroisos, there is a curious deviation frona the 
familiar Hcrodotcan version, the king being represented as 
voluntarily sacrifiemg himself' Tlie only vase-painting dealing 
with this -subject fEig. p igo) apparently reproduces this 
tradition. 


With the influenced the stage ivc have already dealt elsewdiere.' 
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RELATION OF VASES TO THE DRAMA ? 

With tile exception of the Satj'ric drama, it can hardly be 
said tn have ;nade itself felt, except in the vases of Southern 
Italy, ill the fourth century P.C, but indications of the 
Salyric iniluencE may be traced in many R,F, Attic vases, no 
doubt owing to their connection with the popular Dionysiac 
subjects. On a vase in Naples' are represented preparations 
for a Satyric drama. When we reach the time of tragic and 
comic innuence, we not only hnd the subjects reproduced, but 
even their Stage setting; in other words, the vasca arc not so 
much intended to illustrate the written as the acted play, just 

as it ivas performed, ^ 

The whole question is admirably summed up by Luckenbach 
in the following manner: (i) The Epos is the chief source 
of ah vase-paintings from the earliest time to the decadence 
inclusive, and next comes I'ragcdy, as regards the later vases 
only: of the influence of other poetry on the formation 
of myths in vase-paintings there is no established example. 
(2) Vase-pahitmgs are «ot illastrations, either of the Epos or 
of the Dramtq and there is no intention of reproducing a story 
accurately; hence great discrepancies and rarity of close 
adherence to literary' forms; tut the salient features of the 
storv are preserved. {3) Discrepancies in the naming of per¬ 
sonages are partly arbitrary, partly due to ignorance; the 
extension of scenes by means of rows of bystanders, racan- 
ititrless, but thought to be appropriate, is of course a develop¬ 
ment of the artist’s, conditioned by exigencies of sp.ace. 
Anachronisms on vases are of frequent occurrence, C4) buch 
scenes as these of warriors arming or deputing are always the 
painter's own invention, ordinary scenes being often " hcroised 
by the addition of names. But individuals are not necessarily 
all or always to be named ; and. again, the artist often gives 
names without itidividualising the figures, (5) In the archaic 
period successive moiements of time are often very naively 
blended (see p. lo‘; the diflcretice between art and literature 
Ls most marked in scenes whErc a definite mofnent is not 
indicated, (&) Vase-paintings often give a general survey of 
a poem, the scene not being drawn from one particular passage 

' Uflltncli, i p. 114. ’ !*■ 
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or episode. The features of one poem urc in art sometimes 
transferred to another. , 

'I'he attention that has been paid ooav' for many years to 
colleetjngp assorting, and critically discussing the materfa! 
affbrcled by tlie vases has much diininishcd the difficulties of 
this most puzzling branch of archrieology. It has been chiefly 
lightened by the discoveiy from time to time of inscribed vaaes^ 
thoughj as hoiS just been noted, even these must be treated 
with caution ; and even no^v, of course* there are numerous 
subjects the intcrijrctation of which is either disputed or purely 
hypothetical. But we can at least pride ourselves on ha\ing 
advanced many degrees beyond the labours of early writers 
on the subject, down to the year 1850, 

When painted vases first began to be discovered in Southern 
Italy* the subjects were supposed to relate universally to the 
Eleusinian or Dionyslac mysteries, and this school of inter¬ 
pretation for a long time found favour in some quarters, even 
in the days of Gerhard and De Witte. But it was obvious 
from the first that such interpretations did not carry the 
investigator very far, and even in the eighteenth century other 
systems arose, such as that of Italynskl^ who regarded the 
subjects as of historical rmport^ Subsequently Panofka en¬ 
deavoured to trace a connection between the subjects and the 
names of artists or other persons recorded on the vases, or, 
again, between the subjects and shapes. The latter idea, of 
cour&e, contained a measure of truth, as is seen in many in^ 
Stances^; but it was, of course^ Impossible to follow out eitJier 
this or the other hypothesis in any detail. 

The foundations of the more scientilid and rational school of 
interpretation were laid as early as the days of Wtnckelmann* 
and he was follow'ed by Lanxh V^sconti^ and Millingcn^ and 
finally Olto Jahn, who, as w^e have seen, practically revolu¬ 
tion ised the study of ceramography. Of late, however^ the 
question of the Interpretation of subjects has been somewhat 
relegated to the background, owing to the overwhelming 
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interest evoked by the finds of early fabrics or by the eRbrts 
of German an*I other scholars to distinguish the various schools 
of paintirig ill the finest period. 

Milhngen, in the Introduction to his rases Grecs^ drciv tip a 
classification of the subjects on vases which need not be detailed 
here, but which^ with some modifications, may be regarded as 
holding good to.thc present day. He distinguishes ten elasscs^ 
the first three mythologScal^ the next four dealing with daily 
life, and the three last with purely decorative ornamentation, 
A somewhat similEix order is adopted by Muller in his 
//andiat/ij by Gerhard in his Aaser/esefte VasctifiiMer^ and by 
Jahn in his Introduction to the Munich Catalogue fp. cc ff.). 
In the present and following chapters the arrangement and 
classification of the subjects adhere in the main to the system 
laid down by these writers ; and as the order h not. of course, 
chronologtcal in regard to style* reference has been made wJicre 
necessary to difierences of epoch and fabcic' It may be con¬ 
venient to recapitulate briefly the main headings under which 
the subjects are grouped. 

L Thu: Olympian drilies and divine beings in immedLaLc con¬ 
nection with iheni^ snch as Efos and marine dthk^ 

(ff) In geneml; (^) individually. (Chapter XI L) 

TI. Dbnyaos and his cycle, Pan. Satyrs, and Maenads, ( Page 54 F.) 

IlL Chthonian and cosmogonic deities^ personsficarions. and 
minor deities in general, (Page 66 fif.) 

IV. Hemic l^ends and mjihology in general. 

{(f) Herakles j (d) Theseus. Perseus, arid other heroes; 
(f) local or obscure iisyUia ; {d) the Theban and 
Trojan stories ; {e) monsters. (Chapter XIV.) 

Y. Historical subjects. (Page 149 fil) 

VL Scenes from daily life and miscellaneous subjects (for detailed 
classification see p. 154)^ (Chapter XV,) 

The number of subjects to be found on any one vase is of 
course usually limited to one. tivo^ or at most three, according 
to the shape. Usually when there is more than one the subjects 
are quite distinct from one another; though attempts have 
been made in SJsme cases^ as in the B.t* amphorae, to trace 
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a connection.^ On the other handp the RF. kylikcs of the 
strong period often show a unity cf subject running tlirough 
the interior and exterior scenes, whether the theme Is mytho- 
Ingkal or □rdinarj^- It was only in exceptionaJ cases that an 
artist could devote his efforts to prcxiucing an entire subject^ 
as on some of the large kylikes with the labours of TheseuSj^ 
or the vases representing the sack of Troy.* The great 
Francois vase in Florence is a striking example of a mytho¬ 
logy in miniature^ containing as it does more than one subject 
treated in the fullest detail. Aiid here reference may bo made 
to tlic main principles which governed the method of telling 
a stor>' in ancient art, and prevailed at different periods.^ The 
earliest and most simple b the fiJtiiwmfus method, which 
represents several scenes together as if taking place simuh 
taneotrsly^ although successive in point of time. This methcKl 
was often employed in Oriental art, but is not found in Hellenic 
times ; it however, revived by the Romans under the 
Empire^ and prevailed all tlirough the early stages of Christian 
art* Secondly, there is the method, which aims 

at the complete expression- of everything relating to the central 
event. The same figures arc not in this case necessarily 
repeated, but others are introduced to express the action of 
the different subjects, all being collected in one space without 
regard to timej as in the continuous style. This is of Oriental 
origin, and is first seen in the description of Achilles' shield ; 
it is also well illustrated in the Francois vase^ in the story 
of Troito-s. Here the death of TroiEos Is not indeed aclually 
depicted, but the events leading up to it (the Avater-drawing at 
the fountain and the pursuit by Achilles) and those consequent 
on it (the announcement of the murder to Priam and the 
setting fonh of Hector to avenge it; are all represented 
witJiout the repetition of any figures. Lastly, there is the 
method, which is purely Hellenic, being developed 
from die complcmentaiy. This is best illustrated by the Theseus 
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THE FRANgOlS VASE it 

kylikes, with thcsr groups of the labour-s, which, it should be 
remembered^ are not continuous episodes in one stor}% but 
single events separated in time and space, and collected together 
with a sort of superficial resemblance to the other methods. 

Some description of the Francois ba.^ been given else¬ 
where (VoL 1. p. 370) '■: but as it is unique in Its comprehensive¬ 
ness^ and as a typical presentation of the subjects most popular 
at the time when vasc-paintcrs had just begun to pay special 
aUention to m^'^ibology, it may be worth while to recapitulate 
its contents here. The subjects are no less Qian eleven in 
number, arranged in six horizontal friezes, with figures also 
on the handles^ and there are in all US inscrsptian_s explaining 
the names of the personages and even of objects vBpta^ 
for the broken pitcher of Potyxena). Eight of these subjccls 
belong to the region of mythology 1—(i) On the neck : the hunt 
of the Calydonian boar, and (3) the landing of Theseus and 
Ariadne at Naxos, accompanied by dancing youths and 
maidens. (3) On the shoulder; chariot race at the funeral 
games of Patroklos, and (4) combat of Centaurs and Lapiths 
(with Theseus). (5) On the body: the marriage of Peleus 
and Thetis, attended by the gods in procession. (6) On the 
body: the death of Troilos (see above), and (7) the returin of 
Ilcphaistrjs to Olympos. (H) On each of the handles, Ajax 
with the body of Achilles^ On the flat top of the lip is 
represented (_g) a combat of pigmies and cranes ; on cither 
side of the fool {10) a lion and a panther devouring a bull 
and stag, Grj-^phons, Sphinxes, and other animals; and on the 
upper part of the handles (il) Gorgons and figures of the 
Aiiiatic Artemis (see p, 35) holding wild animals by the neck. 


It is, of course^ impossible to indicate all the subjects on 
the thousands of painted vases in existence; and it must 
also be remembered that many are of disputed meaning. 
The succeeding review^ must therefore only be considered as a 
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genera! sqmmaiy which alms at omitting nothing of any interest 
and avoiding aa far as possible useless repetition. In the 
references appended under each subject the principle lias been 
adopted of snaking them as far as possible represenlative of 
all periods^ and also of selecting the most typical and artbtic 
examples, as well as the most accessible publications.^ 

In dealing with the subjects depicted on Greek vases, wc 
naturally regard the Olympian deities as having the pre- 
emincnecL Wc will therefore begin by considering such scenes 
as have reference to actions in which those deities ivere 
engaged, and, secondly, rcprcsciitatiDns of genera! groups of 
deities^ either as spectators of tenrestrial events or ^vithout 
any particular signification. It will then be convenient to 
deal with the several deities one by one^ noting the subjects 
with ivhich each is individually connectedr We shall in the 
following chapter proceed to consider tlie subordinate deitie^^, 
such as tho^e of the undcr-iivorld and the Dionystac cycle, and 
personifications of nature and abstract ideas. Chapter XIV, 
will be devoted to the considej'ation of heroic legends, mytho¬ 
logical beings, and historical subjects ; and in Chapter XV 
ivill be discussed all such subjects as relate to the daily life 
of the Greeks. 


The Olviihan Deities 

One of the oldest and most continuously popular subjects 
is the Gigantomachia, or Battle of the Gods and Giants, 
w'hich forms part of the Titanic and prc-heroic cosmogony, 
and may therefore take precedence of the re.st. The Aloadae 
(Otos and Ephialtes), strictly speaking, are connected ivith a 
different event—the attack on Olympos and chaining of Ares ; 
but the scenes in which they occur arc so closely linked with 
the Gigantomachy proper that it is unnecessary to differentiate 
them. We also find as a single subject the combat of Zeus 
with the snakc-fcKJted Typhon.“ 

The chssfa/j of Greek art for the Gigantomachia b 

' For the abhreriflUuias used in th^f * Munich 125 = K^liiach, iL 130 = 
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THE GIGANTOMACHIA 

of course the frieze of the great altar at Fergamon (19? 
but several vases bear reprcsentaticitis almost as complete, 
though it is not as a rule possible to identify the giants except 
where their names are inscribed*' Most vases give only one 
to three pairs of combatants. 

Some pairs arc found almost exclusively togetl^r, r j. Athena 
and Eokclados, or Arcs and Mimas; Artemis and Affillo 
are generally opposed to the Aloadac Otos and Uphialtcs. 
Zeus to Porphyrion, and Poseidon to Polybotes (Fig. 
Ephialtcs. Ilcstia alone, the stay-at-home " goddess of the 
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hearth, is never found In thed-e scenes, but Dionysos. Hcrakles, 
and the Dioskuri all lake their part in aiding the Olympian 
deities. Zeus hurls his thunderbolts*; PMcidon ts usually 
depicted with his trident, or hurling the island of Nisy^ 
(indicated as a rock with animals painted on it) upon his 
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adversaiyi- Hephaistos uses a pair of tonga with a burning coal 
in them as hia weapon®; and DiDn>'aos is in sopie cases aided 
by his panther.* Aeolus occurs once Avith his bag of winds/ 



tjcL It* ros.imja« asu the giant rounoTES. tsou the kiux in huiuk 


The following groups can be identified on vases by inscrip¬ 
tions or details of treatment: — 
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Zeus and Agasthenes, Hyperbios, and Ejihlaltes i Louvre E 71a 

(Fig, III). 

^nd I'orphyirion : Beflin 3531. 

Herq and Horpoiykps: Louvre £732, 
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Hera and Rholtos (miswriiteii Phtiitos) Berlin 2551+ 
Poseidon and PotybDt4:s : I^ouvre E 732 ; BtTlin 2531 Fig. 11 a-. 
Foseidoif and Ephialies : Rcinach^ iL 1S8. 

Apollo and Ephialies t Eerltn 2531- 
Artociis and Oeds t Reinach^ li. 164^ 

Artemis and Ai^ion : Berlin 2531^ 

Hephaistos and Enryalos ^ B,M. B47- 
Hepbaislos and Klytios -'Berlin 1293. 

Athena and Enkelados : E 252; EomTe E 733 ; A/. Cir. 

I S. 

Are^ and Mimas : Berlin i BrM. B617. 

Hermes and HipjjolyEos : Berlin 3 393. 

HeJmes and Folybios (?) : Louvfe E 732. 

Dionys&s and Eurymedon: Bull dt Cerr. ^f/l xk, p 3 . 7. 
Athena with arm of Akmtos: Berlin 3957:^^/. Cir, L 8S- 
Death of Otos ($ypposed): Bibl. NaL ir^^^Reinach^ ii. 355. 


Ainonij scenes supposed to take place iti Olympos, the most 
important is the Birth of Athona from the head of 
Hsu ally she is represented as a diminutive figure actually 
emerging from ht.^ head, but in one or two instancies she stands 
before him fully developed/ as was probably the ca^e in the 
centre of the east pcdiuient of the Parthenon. ThE:i subject 
is commoner on H-F. vaiseSj and does not appear at idl after 
the middle of the fifth century/ In most cases several of the 
Olympian deities are spectators of the scene ; sometimes 
Hephaistos wields his axe or runs mvay in terror at the 
result of Ills operations^ } in others the Eileltbyiac ur goddesses 
of child-birtli lend their assistance/ On a R.F^ vase in the 
Bibllothcque Nationale Athena flies out backwards from Zeus^ 
head® 

In accordance with a principle already discussed (VoL I. 
p, 37 S)h the coin position or '^type” of this subject is sometimes 
adopted on B.F. vases for other groups of figiircSj where the 
absence of Athena shows clearly that the birth scene is not 


^ B. F-1 13-M. B147 (a tine 

^rly ttsm-plc, bni much Z44 

(Fig, 434: Ik-rlia ^704 (also 

good), k_F.: B. M, £ 15 , E 41 Q (fiiirc) j 
KcloAcht ii *37. 

' ReinAchr u T7T. 


* Ri:in«i:h in dtr Aitidn Gre^^afi, 

[L 137, traces llic subjtrct to 4 
ongin. 

* J JL p. 11. 

‘ B.M, B I 4 r> 21S, 244^ 

* 444. 
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intended, ^nd no particukr meaning can be assigned to the 
cornposItionJ 

Representations of the Marriage of Zens and Hera cannot 
be pointed to with certainty in vase-paintings. On B-F. vases 
we sometimes see a bridal pair in a chariot accoinpaiiied by 
various deities, or figures with the attributes of divinUies*^ 
but the chief figures are not in any w^ay characterised as such, 
and it is better to regard these scenes as idealisations of ordinary 
marriage processions. On the other hand, there arc undoubted 
representations of Zeus and Hera enthroned among the 
Olympian deities or partaking of a banquet“ 



FIG, 113, the: HERTn OF attikha (aan:, mip. 


The story of the enchaining of Ilera in a magic chair by 
Hephaistos, and her subsequent liberation by him^ is aUuded 
to on rnany vases, though one episede is more prominent than 
the othersw Of the expulsion of [lephaistos from heaven we 
find no ihstancCf and of the release of Hera there is only one 
doubtful example *; but we find a parexfy of the former's combat 


* yec B^411 also Berlin 

1B99 (=/4 L and Beitraclip 

if. 21, 3. 

* tS.M. B 197 fine vasCi hy 

Amatis?) find B298 : on Uie smtijccl 

Foerttefi 4*j i*nti //rnir 


* , E 82 J Wemickci Ani. Drrdtfr, 

pU 1, 7Rcinaeh, li. 266. 

" Petcraburi; 355 » ttmnadi, L I4 ^ 
fVjfner t’er 4 KL 5 (jJm fnterpmed ju 
a. MnilpjQr finiEhiii^ ofF a sHttlUfi of 
Hem). 
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with Arcrf, who forces hnn to liberate Ilera,^ The crpiscwJc most 
frequent ts th^t of the retum of HepK^to^ in a dtoinken 
conJition to Olympos, conducted by Dionysos and a crowd 
of Satyrs ; of this there are fine examples on vases of all 
periods.^ On earlier vases Hephaistos rides a mule: on the 
later he generally stumbles along* leaning on Dionysos or a 
Sat>T for support. 

On the Frani;ois vase we see Zeus and Hera, with an 
attendant train of deities* Nymphs^ and Muses^ going in a 
chariot to the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis ; on many vases 
we have the reception of the deiSed Herakles among the 
gods of Olympos ^; and on others groups of deities ban¬ 
queting or without particular slgniBcation/ But on the late 
Apulian vases it is a frequent occurrence to find an upper 
row of deities as spectators of some event taking place Just 
below : thus they watch battles of Greeks and Persians^^ or 
such scenes as the contract between Pel ops and Oinomaos/ the 
madness of Lykourgo^^^ the death of HippolytoSs^ and others 
from heroic legend^ which it is unnecessary to specify here; 
only a few typical oaies can be mentioned * They also api>ear 
as spectators of scenes in or relating to the nether-world/^ 

ZcU9 appears less frequently than some deities^ and setdom 
alone; but still tlierc are many myths connected with kimp 
besides those already discussed. As a single figure he appears 
enthroned and attended by his eagle on a Cyrenaic cup in the 


* H. M. V ^69 fgptls nkktiti mwl T«piW- 
tively I>ai<l[UDs and F.n^nlLos) 

* U.F+1 Francis trsv; 114 a 

(Pbsc XXL), 164-; Virntw 3 [S : 

= MA. MifiA. 1^94, pL S, R-K.: 
B|bL NuL il. 261 ; 

iK 3 = M UliD-Rciaach, L 9; Reinwh, sL 

j IT + Munich 776 « BnanuHiUf, I- C^ 4 T 

fig. 714 = FuitwMJigier ^imI RdsIlRoU* 
pi. ^9 ; Mniilth 7So«*^/r Cfr. i. pi, 4S A 
= t iiW, i. 9 j 3. 

^ Ses Inflow, p. 107: the t)c4t ijwun- 
plea ire Betlin 2378 = .iifA IkwtA/nr i- 9 
tSosbs); BM. B379; ReEirtdi, iL 70 
(in Scrlu])^ 

veS- n. 


* B.M, B 345; ll 67,444^ Betfin 106c; 
RdnachrL 157, 1, 2 aUEil 2Cj*Bajniela^ 
ter, iiir pi, fig. 3400 {hy OltcL£ dud 
Euiitliroi, 11 very Ftic esaunplc) ; a late 
inSlAni*, P-ttertWr^ 419 =* Reiilacrh, ^r 
161. 

* Rehairhf L - 9 ^ » 194 in 

CODudl). 

' B.M. F27S ; Rtirrtch, t. 379, 

^ ItM, Fsjr. 

■ RM. F2T9, 

' Ntiincrcins cjrairip[e<; wiEE b* ftiund 
in the pttfjea of RetnaeVs 

Rape of Persephone: Rtinajih, L gg i 
other Ecenea, j'^i'rf. i. 355; B,M. Fitql 
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Louifrt‘; or again in his chariot^ hurling a thunderbolt®; In 
company with hia brothcr-^ods of the ocL'an an^] under-ivorld, 
Poseidon and Hades, he is seen oci a hylix by Xenokles,® He 
is also fijund ivith Athenn,^ witii Hera, Ap4jlfo, Arletiiis, Apliro^ 
dite, and Hennes*; and frequently wilJ] Herakles at the latter’s 
reception Into heaecn* in one instance he settles a dispute 
between Aphrodite and Persephone.^ He receives libations from 
Nike,*^ or performs the ceremony htmsdf, attended by Hcni. 
Iris, and Nike’ and is also attended by Hebe and Ganymede 
as cupbearersJ'' His statue, especially that of Zeifi'Epiectoi at 
Troy, sometimes pives local colour to a scene.^* 

Most of the scenes in which be appears relate to his various 
love adventures, among which the legends of Europa, lo, and 
Scmele are the most conspictions ; but first of his numerous 
affttfun should perhaps be mentioned his wooing of bis consort 
Hera. He carries her off wliile asleep from her nurse in Euboea.“ 
and also appears to her in the form of a cuckoo.’* The rape of 
Ganymede by his eagle appears once or twice on vases," but 
more generally Zeus himself seizes the j'outh while he is engaged 
in bowling a Ucxjp or otherwise at play.'® On a fine late vase 
with Latin inscriptions Ganymede appears in Olympos,*’ and 
he is also depicted as a shepherd.^’ 

Scmele Zeus pursues and slays with the thunderbolt’*; the 


’ E 663— i. 43; ■; anil: cf. Jmia 

l4o5'»Rcinld>. i- ; bibli. Na[. 439. 

^ BcliEiiirhi iir ^ 87 - 

^ B.M. IJ455: cf. Cr€g. \h 31 * I- 

* Ai. Ctt*. L Sa C^lM i. tuitl 

Vkntia jag. 

* Ei. CrV. iL JO (limy Iw PuiieidlHth) ; 

M'wsiti. J7, 3; B.M. E43a 

(AdcEliiu) \ Naples 702 -r Reiunch, 
L 499 ntld iL l&j {AphEoclilic); 

Bab!. NaI. (Zciis with HcTUt Allii^nfi^ 
Ares^ 4nt.l Hermes) j .ireJ^. 

p. 1S9, arvd 

I £ 99 . No. 15 I.Li'ith Jllerni«|. 

' B B 379 h B E 362 5 
Furtwacn^ler mt] keichtHjld, 20 ; Beilin 
1H57 CH. p!a^ ; relerbljiaig 1775 = 

iiu g, t = ReJimd 3 f 1 , 302 
(.iHOTktdy): Jind sec b^lowp p. 107, 


' KeiEiach^ i. T56, 1. 

* ^4 CM L 14 (norw in KMh>; 
MunEch .J45 - Rt^tnacll^ i. 6^. 

“ F- 3^ (tine 

puiyekirome pyjcLs in Berlin). 

" BrM. FajS; Kwsctkfif, uL p. 969. 
liajlwiifr JfrjtMifJcA. pL 6S (i« 
Lurivre): cL EiklKbtLi^, mu^-* 

iiJ. 

^ ^4 CM^ ir 29 A (dnubtr-yil ). 
kdiaach, h jjjp 2. 

^ CM. L ili i iL p. 310 , 

Ndr 104) ; Biibl. Nat- 416 » Beinach^ L 
472 ; Berlin 20J2 — keLDUchp a. 3.Jt4. 

“ AVlTl. pi IQV 

” KSf. F542, 

}kM. E J13: Keinad^i u 40S. 
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birth of her son Dionysos from hia thigh is represented but 
rarely on and is liable to confusion iv'ilb other subjects. 

This story falls into three episodes; (j) the reception of the 
infant by Hermes from Dirke^ in order to be sewn into Zeus' 
thigh ^ ; ( 3 ) the actual birth scene®; (3) the handing over of 
the child to the Of hss visk to Aiktnena them are 

no certain representations, hut two comic scenes on South 
Italian may possibly refer to it, and one of them at 

least seems to be influenced by the burlesque by Rhinton] 
from which Plautus borrowed the idea of his AfN/f/ii/mo. The 
apotheosis of Alkmenap when her husband places her on a 
funeral p^^re after discovering her misdeed, is represented on 
two fine SouUi Italian vases in the British Museum ; in one 
case Zeus looks on.* His appearing to Leda in the form 
of a swan only seems to find one illustration on a vase, 
but in one case he is present at the scene of Leda whli 
the egg.® 

He is also depicted descending m a shower of gold on 
Dajiae^: eras carrying off the Nymphs Aeglna and Thakia^; 
nr, again, with an unknown Nymph, perhaps Taygcta.® .lu the 
form of a bull, on which Europa rideSj he provides a very 
favourite subject, of which some fine specimens One 

varlaljon of the type la found on an Apulian vase, where 
Europa advances to caress the bull sent by Zeus to fetch herJ^ 


^ Pi-lerfitrtirg 17^^= inAcli, L I : S« 
kjoLeft, pU 3 , p, I79ff- 

■ PeLuiSlumfg 179J Kemach, 1. J ; 

llih[. NdL jtnL t/i 

pi. 1 ■ 27 : 

Al!^ fur ibe firfl. Kuberlj ArfA, 
pT. 3^ p, 1^, 

^ B.M. ; Bibl. Nsu. 440 « 

K^icuidi, li. l£o ; and sfx p. 55 , Dx>lt 21 ^ 

* E M. Fj^Q; /iMJtrducA, 1. (JSS6>, 
p, 276 Cm Vol J. p, 473^. 

* E.M* f 149 {iigniNi hy Fythqoa) = 

xL pi. Gj n.M- F igj, 

■ U-M. F:5S6 ; RsinMb, t- 2 jZ. 

^ ti.M. ir;7ii^ rtisrtijiire 1713- 
BamuiruEcr, L p, 406^ fig. 447 (botli 
kh.y 

■ AtfLtm ; Htihig, ii p. 31^1 Na IIj 


— VVcrnickc, .-Itif, 6 ^ 4, BeiUti 

« A/. i 17 I J/AT-r. 

/ie;/vrl Xlmt 11^95^ 39 (a %bsl.er bri rtgM 

ilic news to hcf rather ThaltiA r 

Rcinttch, jU ziij = CVr. 1, sG - 
Wcraidcc, 6, j, 

* Rdtiach, il. 144 ‘ KC p, 8j. 

'■ B.F,i Lmyre £696 - Beinach. 1. 
1 da f Aitiena. $53 ™ Rcmach, L 507 ^ 
ii, 49. R.Fr: B.M. E 231; Munich JoS 
= Jahii, £n//dArwfrj^ it pL 7 

(polrckrumc on wblte); Feter^bazg 1^37 
« Kcinachj, t ±4, iind 191^ = keinanti, 
L ii fEumpa broni^t to j£eil 9 i]|U l-^i: - 
E.Ml F i^; Vaplc^ 32= Jahn, 1^, *ii, 
pi t f>n twU). 

" HelbJfi* li p. 312, Au. TiS-^Oi-flr- 
iKok, A'umfmyfJhi, Ai/oj:, pi Gj rj. 
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The story of lo^ resolves itself into several scenes, M of which 
find illustratian on the vases: (i) the meeting tif lo and Zeus 
when she rests at the shrine of Artemis after her wanderings^; 
(^) io in the form of a cow^ guarded by Ai^os *; (3) the 
appearance of her deliverer Hermes^; (4) Hermes attacks and 
slays Argos (Fig, r 14),® 

In addition, the presence of Zeus may be noted in various 
scenes from heroic or other legends^ which are mere appro¬ 
priately discussed under other headings,® such as the freeing 



rn:Qi|lt 7 rt^.r 

flG. 114. sL.CViS^G AbGOS IN l>&CiieNC£: OF ZEUS (V^aE JkT VIENNA). 


of Frometheu.s/ the combat of Herakles and Kyknos* or the 
weighing of the souls of Achilles and Hector^; at the sending 
□f Triptoleinos, the flaying of Marsyas, the death of Aktaeon, 


* £feoera]t^ A/as. 

p, 62, in-l1903, pr 37 ; 
also ffVVwTJ- Vffrf. pt 12, 

* Berlin RcinAcli, iL l6 w 

^4 Ci^r, L 25, 26. 

* kcinach, L 407 ^ 

* /Ai{i. i. 11 ij, 1 « Bciiin 36$! (k^F.Ji 

nml Tflr a = Mmiich 5731- n jKwr 
jS 9 > 9 ir pi, 12, J (B,F,|i; Bin/eH 
A^^/vrif 1900, Ko, 3 T. 

* U.M, B 1S4 i mV Nal. jqj = /t/. 


CM iii. 97 ^ Kelnach, S. 363 ^ Vienna 
rW, 1S90-91, pL II, 1 = 
Ftg, 1141 ih'd. i. iru4=JaEta 149^^ 
ii ^wr JWl 1 ^ 90 - 91 , pi. J 2 ,. 2 , 

■ Set ytiHfrnlly OTCrl.'wils, AVwj/- 

mj'tAi?/, ii. p, £7fr.p iSrfT. 

^ Rdfuich, L 3SS. 

* S«: p, toi ; Zeus rttfentEiDf 
against Axes altfi tbe eiHnbat, 

189S, p. 51 (Boston vast), 

* See jx rjD, * 
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and that of Archemoros ^ ; at the creation of Pandora and llic 
Judj^ment of Paris ®; the rape of the Delphic tripod and that of 
the Lcukippidac, at Fclcus' seizing of Thetis,* and Avith Idas and 
^Marpessa,^ The story of the golden dog of Zens, Avhidi Aras 
stolen by Fandareos, is referred to under a later heading,^ 


Kera apart from Zeus appears but seldoTTi, but there are a 
fe^v scenes in Avbich she is found alone j of those in which she 
is an actor or spectator some have been already described, the 
most important being the storj-'- of Hephaistos' return to heaven*'® 
As her figure is not always strongly eharaetcrised by means of 
attributes, it is not aUvays to be identified Avith certainty. 
a single figure she forms the interior decoration of one fine K.K 
kylix/ and her or primitive cult-idol, bs sometimeis found 

as an indication of the scene af an action.*^ On unc va^e she 
is represented at her toilet."^ 

There is a vase-painting ivhich represents Hera on her throne 
offering a libation to Prometheus, an aged figure who stands 
before her.^* She is also present at the liberation of Prometheus ** ■ 
in a scene probably intended for the punishmenL of Ixion ; at 
the creation of Pandora^* ; and in scenes from the story of 
She suckles the child Ilerakles in one instaticep'^ and in another 
appears with liim in the garden of the Hesperides ; she is also 
present at his reconciltation with Apollo at Delphi/^ and at his 
apotheosis,^® receiving him and lolaos.^* On an early Ionic vase 


^ B. M. E 140 : Rcijiach, L 342, 4 *^ 5 . 
452 ; rh'ti I 229; L 135. 

* il.M. aiul pL I ; 

Pc[ml>uiU ii5D^ = RcLiiach, i. 7. 

* 13 .M. B316; K 224 j 36 jS = 

HeinaiSi, L jS. 

* Mniikh 745 Furlw^englcr atwl 

BtitcKbo'ld, pL 16. 

^ See PL 141. 

“ See nlw^c, Ji* 

^ MufiLch 33& ^ Of ertcciti A'lfMH- 
myiA^yl Alias, pi. 9, 19; head UI1I7, 
CiH S9 } pefhflpi la Naples 

3900= liL p. 1633, ^7 *4 ? 

lull moru prubalily ApktfltUlC a in- 
LtrJ^Jed. 


■ OTcrbcck, tf/. rtC iu. p, iS; Keinach, 
L it 16. 

■ C/r. L 34. 

BihK NhL 542 = ttcinacii, L 141 * 
kcLToch, 1. jSM. 

S M. EisS, 

•* Il.M. E467. 

" B.M. Bj 64J RdimcTt, 

i HE, 4 

1* K-M- Kio;. 

Naples i87j^Millin Beitiach, L J : 
cf. B.^[. F i 4£ aiui Rcinajdlp L 3c? I- 
kdciMCh, U- 4- 

BAI, B379T licriEQ 227^ S Fnit- 

VL';»iif'lcr and Keichhold, 20- 

llitl. Nalt. :i33 I m- 
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she appears contending with him in the presence of Athena and 
Poseidon, and wears a goat-skin head-dress^ as hi the Roman 
type of Juno Sospita or Lanuviiia^ 

The scene In which she appears most frequently is the 
Judgment of Paris (see below, p. 122) \ she is also present at 
the birth of Dionysns^; at the stealing of Zeus' golden dog 
by Fandarcoi^j at the contest between ApoHo and MaTsyas’'; 
at the slaughter of the NLobids^; and with Periicua and 
Athena." 

She appears ?iometiraes with Hebe, Ids, and Nike, from whom 
she receives Jibations^; and in one scenSi apparently from a 
Satyric dramas she and Iris are attacked b}' a band of Seilcni 
and rescued by HerakJes.® 


r 


Poseidon is a figure somewhat rare in archaic art as a whole^ 
especially in statuary^ but is more frequently seen on vases, 
mostly in groups of deities^ or as a spectator of events taking 
place in or under the aea, his domaiiL Among subjects already 
diiicusscd, he Is present at the birth of Athena,^ at the nuptials 
of Zeus and HcraJ" and in assemblies of the Olympian gods, 
generally with his consort Amphitrite*^ ; he also takes part in 
the Gigantomachfa and the reception of Heraklea into OiymposJ- 
He is represented in a group with hb brother deities of the 
higher and nether world, Zeus and Hades with Apollo, 
Athena, Ares^ and Hermes **; among the Eleusinian deities 


^ B.M. B 57 : cC Ibti Hera 
M Sparm (Poits. Til 15^ 9). 

* PclersbLjrg 1793 - L 1 ; 

EiLLil. NaC ^19. 

* /iu/i dt Cptt, 1^98, p, 5S6. 

* Jaiu 109J « kcinacli, i- 175. 

^ Rdi:ach, i 4tij. 

■■ Naples 220J. = Dnibcns-MiuuniteLi^'ej 
pis. 45-46, 

^ Reinach, ii. 9, aj^d 4^/. C^. i, 30 
(liclK); kEinAch, H (Irtii), 

^ Eti5 “-Rfiniijcli, i. 195. 

* B.M. a 147, £410 
B.M. 11197. 

" B,M, K 32 : 3-7S = Jff/. 


” See ak^ve, p. 13 (caji, IkrTirt 2531 

fFig. 1 I 2 >, Remacb^ H. iSS = C^. 

I Sn Bffsfifn Afas. tS^S, Nu. 4!^ 

flJid ii, p, jq^, Nu, Gl = A/uj, 

pt S^T I); I' M. E j66; 
sa/S j Rcimch, ii. 76 1 Louvre F 30 = 
Jn-A, Jitki. (1SG9I, pL 40 ^/ Amisis), 
B.M. B 435 : cE A/mi. i. 

="* B.M, Baiir Ba62+and Rdnucfa, jL 
23, 3d - Munich 14^ (ApoUa); 

Mas, 1896, Na. l^ and Alhetli 730 

(Hermes); Alhciu S3G, isA Cnr, ii. 30 
nL 36 .A (Alhcna ami tiemies) ; B.M, 
B 191 (Ares ind Ilcrm^y H (Albefui^ 
Ar«, Hcmklcs) ; Sa/f Caf* 

41 [Ap«l[o, Eras^-KereidS] PappcisilEoos). 
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at the lending forth of Triptolcmos^; and occasionally in 
Dionysiac seeped as a companion of the wine-god.^ As a 
single figure he is frequently found on the series of archaic 
tablets or found near Corinth, and aUo in company 

with Amphitrite CFfg, iiS)^; later vases not so frequentSy.* 



Jf’rtjm /f"/. Ikviim. 

FlU. US- I’OSEIDOM AJfQ A5tp>irrftl'rE OS A TOUXTIHAX 


In one instance he rides on a bulh'^ in others on a horse, 
sometimes winged*'; elsewhere he drives in a chariot with 


■ kcinuidik 35 : ^ 

E 44 S- ^ 

* Beilin 347'^47J (fllBnc)H 74 'S 37 
A,); lee also ?®7-S|3 j apedmeita pub^ 
\hh^ In Jui. L pU. 

Fig. 115 * Bcrlia 495 ). 


* B.M. E 337 ; bdrtm 21&4 l 
NaL j6j =* acttHlcti, ii. i$ 7 * 4J 
iLa^sSj Pciereburg i^jIk 3164. VViiJi 

poimdif a motion : iVt^u^r 
fiS. i (Dotes in Loottc). 

^ kcinacEif ii. 55- 

* Athens ESqi; BibL Nat 314- 
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Ampliitnte and oQier dtiLies^ * he watches the Sun-god in 
h}s ear rising out of the waves’'; and ontv vase has the 
curious subject of Poseidon^ Herakles^ and Hermes engaged 
in fishing.’^ 

Among scene^i in which he plays an active part the ffiost 
interesting is the dispute wstli Athena for the owncriship pf 
Attica^also represented on the west pediment of the Parthenon^; 
his love adventures, especially his pursuit of Amymone* and 
Aitbra," 3.re common subjects, but iti many cases the object 
of his pursuit cannot be identified^ He receives Theseus under 
the ocean,and possibly in one case Glaukos, on his acceptance 
as a sca-god “; he is also present at the former s recognition 
by AigeusJ*' He is seen at the death of Talos/* and with 
Europa crossing the sea.^ In conjutictbn with other deities, 
chiefly on late Italian vases, he is present as a spectator of 
various episodes, such as the adventures of Belietophon, 
Kadmots, or Pelops, the rape of Persephone, liie creation of 
Pandora,, the death of IlippolytoSj and in one historical scene, 
a battle of Greeks and Persians.*^ He superintends several of 
the radventurcs of Hcrakks, notably those in which he is 
specially interested, as the contests with Antaios and Triton " ; 
and he supports Hera in her combat tvith that hero.^* He is 
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also stcn with Perseus an hfs way to ^hy Medusa/ and among 
the Gordons that event.’ 

Ill connect ion with Poseidon it may be convenient to mention 
here other divinities and beings ivith marine assodations— 
such as Okcanos, Nercus^ and Triton, and the Nereids or sea- 
nymphs^ daughters of Nercus^ with the Enore rarely occurring 
Naiads. Of these the name of Okeanos occurs hut once, on 
the Erantjois vase. The figure itself has dEsappeared, but the 
marine monster on whech he rides to the wedding of Pelcus 
and ThetiSi and the inscription, remain. Kerens appears as 
a single figure, with fiiih-tail and trident,* but is most frequently 
met with in connection with the capture of his daughter Thetis 
by Feleus, either as a spectator or receiving the news from 
a Nereid/ He also w^atebes the contest o-f Herakles with 
Triton/ himself encountering the hero in some cases/ On 
One vase Hera kies has seized his trident and threatens him 
by making havoc of his belongings.^ He appears at Herakles' 
combat with lCyknos,“ and at his apodieosis/ and also oiTers 
a crown to Achilles.^ In one case he Is found in Dionysos' 
Company/^ With his daughter Doris ho w'atches the pursuit 
of another Nereid by Poseidon/^ 

Triton is found as a single figure,and (clilcRy on IhF. vases) 
engaged in a struggle with ilcrakles.^^ He also carries Iheseus 
through the sea to Poseidon,^ and watches the flight of Phrixos 
and Hellc over the sea/** The group of deities represented 
by ino and l..eukQthea^ PalaJmon, Melikcrtes, and Glaukos 
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appear m isolated instances,* as do Proteus' and SkyIIa* the 
latter as single figures, without reference to ^heir connection 
with the Ot/yss^j>. A monstrous unidentified figure, with 
wings and a serpentine fish-tail, which may be a sea-deity (in 
one ease feminine), is found on some early Corinthian vases *; 
possibly Falaimon is intended. 

The Nereids, who are often distinctively named, are some¬ 
times found in groups,* especialiy watching the seizure of 
Thetis or bearing the news to Nercus"; or, again, carrying 
the armour of Achilles over the sea and presenting tt to him/ 
On one va-se they mourn over the dead Achilles-* They are 
also present at the reception of Theseus/ the contest of 
Hcrakics and Triton,”' and with Europa an tlie bull" Kymo- 
thea offers a parting cup to Achilles ^ ; the Naiads, vrho are 
similar beings, present to Perseus the cap, sword, shoes, and 
wal]et,“ They are also found gioupcd witJi various deities,'* 
and oven one in the under-world,** Thetis appears once as 
a single figure, accompanied by dolphins “; for her capture 
by Pelcus and relations with Achilles, see p. [20 ff. 


The Eleusinian deities Demeter and Persephone (or Kore) 
arc usually found logellier. not only in scenes which have a 
special reference to their cult, but In general assemblies of the 
gods. They once appear in the Glgantomachia.** Scenes 
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ELEQSINIAN DEITIES 




which refer to the Eleusini^n cycle are found eKclusiit'ely on 
later c?£amplf!s/^ and as a rule merely represent the two chief 
deities grouped with others, such as Dbnysos and Ifekate, 
and with their attend an lacchos, Eumolpos^ and Eubouleus/ 
One vase represents the Initiation of Heraklcs, Kastor^ and 
Polydeukes in the Lesser Mysteries of Agra'"; anothcTi the 
birth of Pioutog, ivho is handed to Demeter in a cornucopia by 
Gaia, rising from the earth, in the presence of Persephone, 
I’riptolcmos, and lacchas ^; and Dthers^ the birth of Dionysos 
□r lacdiQS —a very simitar compoBitson.* Demetcr and Per¬ 
sephone are represented driving in their chariot, with attendant 
deities and other figures/ or standing alone^ carrjdng sceptre 
and torches respectively; or pouring Jibations at a tomb fon 
a sepulchral vase)/ They are present at the carrying off 
of fSasile by Echelos (a rare Attic legcndj/ and Dcmcter 
alone is seen, once at the birth of A then once at the 
slaughter of the dragon by Kadmog/* once enthronedt^ and 
once with Dionysos as Thesmophoros, holding an open roll 
with tlie laws of her cult.^'* 

Closely connected with Eleusis is the subject of tire sending 
for til of as a teacher of agriculture in liis winged 

ear. This is found on vases of all periods,but is best 
exemplified on the beautiful kotyle of Hieron in the British 
Museum (Plate LT.), ivhere^ besides Olympian and Chthonfan 
deities, the personification of Eleusis is present. Besides the 
other Eleusinian personages, XcLeos and Ilippothoon arc also 
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seen/ Triptolcmos is generally iwated in his car, but in nne 
Or two cases he stands beside it"; in another he is just 
mounting it. On the latter vase Persephone holds his plough. 
On a vase in Uertin Triptolcmos appears without his car, 
holding a pIoughshaLrc j Demeter presents him with ears of 
Corn, and Persephone holds torches/ 

Fersopboue is also seen with lacchos* who, according to 
various accounts, was her son or brother. She appears with 
Aphrodite and Adonis,* and one vase is supposed to represent 
the dispute between her and Aphrodite over the latter, which 
was appeased by Zeus.’ 

The story of the rape of Persephone by Hades, her sojourn 
in the under-W'orld, and her return to earth is also chiefly 
conSned to the later v-ases, especially the incident of the 
rape/ In the elaborate reprewntations of the under-world 
on late Apulian vases she generally stands or sits with Hades 
in a building in the centre.® She is often depicted in scenes 
representing the carrying off of Kerberos by Herakles,“ or 
banqueting with Hadc5,“ On both early and late vases 
Hermes, in his character of Psychopompos, is seen preparing 
to conduct her back from the netherworld (see PJate NLV.),^ 
or actually on his wray/'' In another semi-mysttcal version of 
the return of Per^sephune, signifying the return of spring and 
vegetation, her head or part of her body emerges from the carth/^ 
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in one case accompanied by the head of Dionysos^ whereat 
Sat>ri and Maenads flee affrighted.' The interpretation of 
some of these scents^ however, has been much questioned.* 


The number of vases with subjects repres-nting the three 
Delphic deities— Apollo, Artemis, and Leto— is considerable. 
The appearances of Apollo^ at any rate, are probably only 
exceeded in number by those of Athena, Dionysos^ and 
Herakles. It is, in fact, impossible to make a complete 
enumeration of the groups in which Apollo occurSp and a 
general outline alone can be given.^ 

Apollo as a single figure is often found both on B,F. and 
!R_F. vases, usually as KitharoidoSj playing his lyre ; some Limes 
also he is dlsLinguished by His bow*^ As Kitharoidos he is 
usually represented sratiding,® but in some ca^es is seated.'* 
He 15 sometimes accompanied by a hind’ or a bull (Apollo 
Nomios?).'' He is represented at Delphi seated on the 
Eythones.s* tripod,* or is seated at an altar,'*' or pours a libation.** 
He rides on a swan ^ or on a Gryphoni*^ and also crosses 
the sea on a tripod,** In some scenes he is characterised as 
Daphnephoro?,^^ holding a branch of laurel, or is repre.^ented 
in the attitude associated with Apollo Lykeios, resting wilh 
one hand above his head** In one scene the t>^pe of Apollo 
Kitharoidos closely resembles that associated with the sculptor 
Skopas.*^ 
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When he Is grouped with Artemis, the latter deity usually 
Carries a how and tjuiver,^ or they pour libations to one 
another^; but more commonly they stand together, without 
engaging in any action. They are also depicted in a chariot* 
More nuiTierous are the scenes In which Leto is also included 
(as Fig, I id), though she is not always to be identified with 
certainty,^ In this connection may be noted certain, scenes 
relating to Apollo s childhood: his birth is once represented/ 
atid on certain B.F, vases a woman is seen nursing two children 
(one painted black, the other trhite), which may denote Leto 



FKr. lit, ArOLLO, AJlTlUriSi, AND T.Uxn 


with her iiifiiDts, though i!t is more probahty a symbolic repre- 
scnt^tipn of Earth the Korsirtg-mothcr (Gaia KourotrophoM; see 
P' 73 )** Tischbein published a vase of doubtful authenticity, 
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\vhich represents Lcto with tKc twins fleeing from the serpent 
Python at Delo^^ ; but in two instances Apollo certainly 
appears in Iveta's arms, in one case shooting tlie Python 'rith 
his bow." 

With these diree is spnietime-s joined Hermes—in one 
instance at Delphi, as indicated by the presence of the 
outphahs'^ \ or, again, Hermes appears with Apollo alone, 
or with Apollo and Artemis.* Poseidon ia seen with Apollo, 
generally accompanied by Artemia and Hermes, also by 
Letu and other indetermiisatc female figures,’ In conjunction 
with Athena, Apollo is found grouped with IJernica, Dionysos, 
Nike, and other female figures; also with Heraklcs/ With 
Aphrodite he is seen in toilet scenes, sometimes anointed by 
Eros,^ In one case they are accompanied by Artemis and 
Hermes,’ and on one vase Apollo is grouped vvith Zeus and 
with Aphrodite on her swan." He accompanies the chariots 
of various deities, such as Poseidon, Demctcr, and Athena, 
especially when the latter conducts Hcrakles to hca\en, 

Apollo, in one case, is associated with the local Nymph Kyrcne 
on a fragment of a vase probably made in that colony.'^ He 
frequently receives libations from Ntke,“ and in one case is 
crowned by her,'* With Nymphs and feniate figures of indeter- 
min ate character he occurs on many fcdiiefly B,F,) vasts, some¬ 
times as receiving a libation.'^ On several red-figured vases he is 
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accompanied by aome or all of the nine Muses, one represent mg 
their contest with Thamyris and Sappho.^ l[f and Artemis are 
specially associated with marriage processions, whether of 2eus 
and Hera, or of ordinary bridal couples.^ Apollo also appears in 
a chitriol drawn by a boar and a lion at the marriage cf 
Kiidmos and Harmonia.^ 

In Dionysiac scenes he Is a frequent spectator** he greets 
Dionysos among his thiasos,^ joins him in a banquet^* or 
accompanies Ariadne's chariot^ or the returning Hephaistos^; 
listens to the Satyr Molkos playing the flutes/ or is grouped 
with Satyrs and Maenads at Nysa/“ More important and of 
greater interest are the scenes W'hich depict the legend of 
MarsyaSn and they may fitly find a place here. The story is 
told in eight different episodes on the vases, which may be 
thus systematised: 

I, Marsyas picks up the fiutes dropped by ALhcna ; Berlin j4tS 
= Haumelster, i'u p. iopi, 1205; cf Reinach, i 543 (in 
Boston), 

7* First meeting of ApolEo and Marsyas t Minin'Reinach, 6. 

3. The challenge * Berlin 2638, 

4. Matsyas performlngrr B.M. £490; Reinaehp L 452 (BerSifi 2950), 

i. 511 (Athens 1921)3 ii. 3.12; Jatta 10^^ = Eeinacb, L 175 = 
Baumeister^ ii, p. fig. 963* 

5* Apollo performing: Jatta 1364 = Al. C^r. u, ^3; UYf^n^r Fatl 

Tl, 11^ 

6* ApNollo victorious: Reiiiadi, ii. 310j Petersburg 355 =; Eeinaeh, 
L 14 = For/, lii. 5. 

7* CondetniL'Uinn of Marsyas: Naples J231 = Reimch, 1. 405 ; 
Kclnach, IL 324. 
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reliefs) ; Rosebeq ii. 3455 = £l C/n ii. 64. 
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Among other scenes m which Apollo (generally accompanied 
by Artemis) plays a personal partp the following; may be 
mentioned : the slaying of the Niobids by the tw’o deities *; 
Ihe slaying of Tityos by Apollo^ (in one caiie Tityos is repre¬ 
sented earry'ing off Leto, who is rescued by Apollo) ^; and 
various love adventures in which Apollci Is concerned.^ The 
nainc of the Nymph pursued by him in the latter scenes eannot^ 
a3 a rulCfc be identified ^ one vase appears to represent him con-^ 
tending with Idas for the possession of Marpessa-'^ He also 
heals the Centaur Chelron (this appears in burlesque form;‘and 
protects Creusa from the wrath of lonJ He Is seen seeking for 
the cattle stolen from him by Hermes, and contending widi I hat 
god ov'er the lyrc.^ He frequently appears in Birth of jAtlicna 
scenes as Kitharoidos, and also at the sending forth of'Friptole- 
mos or in the under-ivorld.“ In one case he appears (wn'th 
Athena, Artemis, and Heraklcs) as protecting deity of Altjca, 
watching a combLit of Greeks and Ama^ons,’^ On one vase there 
is a possible reference tu Apollo Smintheus^ with witoiii the 
mouse \V3S especially associated,“ 

Like other dekies, Apoho and Attemis are frequently found 
on Apulian vases as spectators of the deeds of lierocs, or other 
events in which they are more or less interested ; some of these 
subjects have already been specified (see above, p. 17)* Apollo 
especially is often seen in connection with the stonr' of J^craktes, 
or the Theban and Trcijan legends. One burlesque scene 
represents his carrying off tJic bow of Herakles to the roof 
of the Delphic temple,^^ and the subject of Llie capture 


* li.F,: Jtii. L 22 . K.F. : 

a. M. E Si ; kcLnai:ti, L 227 Vot. 1 . 
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F864), 2431 iJihl. NaL 171 jL 
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VOL II. 
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of the tri|>Qdj wkh. the subsequent reconciliation, Ls of ver>^ 
frequent occiirrence^^ As Apollo IsmcnLoJS, the patron of 
Thebes, he U a spectator of the scene of the infant Ilcrakles 
strangling: the snakes"; in one case he is represented disputing 
with Hcrakles over a stag,^ which may be another version of the 
story of the Kerj'neian stag, a. scene in which he also occurs.^ 
He is seen with Hemkles and Kyknos/ Herakles and Kerberos* 
and is very frequentT)'' present at the apotheosis of the heroJ 
ApoUo and Arteinis watch Kadiuos slaying the dragoHj" and 
one or other of them is present at the liberating of ProHic- 
theus"^; Apollo alone is seen with Oedipus and 'Peiresias,''* and 
watches the slaying of the Sphinx by the former*^ Among 
Trojan scenes be issomettmes present at the judgment of Parisp*^ 
also at the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, the pursuit of TroiloSj the 
combats of xAchilles and ^Ajax with Hector, and the recognition 
of Aithra by her soas.^ He is, of course, frequently seen in 
subjctls from the Oresteia, both in Tauris and at Delphi/^ and at 
the death of Keoptolemos before the latter temple.'* The pair are 
abo seen at the carrying off of Basilc by Echelos (see p. 140).^^ 
The or primitive cult-statue^ of Apnlto is sometimes 

represented ; in one case Kassandra takes refuge from Ajax 
before it, instead of the usual statue of Athena.^" 


■fhe appearances of Artemis, as distinct from Apollo, need not 
detain us long; she Is sometimea found in inylliological scene.s, 
but frequently as a single figure, of which there are some fine 
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examples,^ A vi gqddess grasping the neck or paws of an 
antmal or bird vvkh either hand freqaciiLly occurs on early vascs^ 
and is usually interpreted as Artemis in her character of 
ffypQv or mistres-s of tlie brute creation, sometimes called the 
Asiatic or Persian Artemis.^ On an early Eoeotian vase (with 
reliefs; at Athens is a curious representation of Artemis Diktynna, 
a quasi-marine form of the goddess, originally Cretan (?) ; on 
llic front of her body is represented a fish^ and on the eilher side 
of her is a liar^- As a single figure she appears either with how 
or quiver, or witli lyre, sometimes accompanied by a stag or 
hind, or dogs* j she also rides on a deer^ ur shouts at a stag,"” 
Or, again, she is attended by a cortege of Nymphs^ or rides m 
a chariot" Like that of Ajjollo^ her is aometimes intro¬ 

duced into a scene as local colounng® 

The ray til with which she is chiefly associated Is shat of 
AkUeon, which may find a place here, though in most cases 
Aktaeon alone is represented, being devoured hy his hounds.'^' 
A curious subject on a vase at Athens appears to be the burial of 
Aktaeon, Artemis being prrsttU.^^ She is also represented at llic 
sacrifice of Iphigeneia, for ivhom a stag was substituted by her 
agency/" and in connection wltli the same story at her shrine in 
'raurisH*'^ She is esi>eqially associated with Apollo in such scenes 
as the contest with and flaying of Marsyas/^ the rape of ihe 


1 iSaS, pi. 1 ; 
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Delphic tripod by Herakles’ and the subsequent recoucilLition,^ 
or the appeiinince of Orestes at Delphi.* The two deities somc- 
tifucs accompany nuptial processions In chariots, Artemis as 
prottuha holding a torch, but It is not easy to say whether ^esc 
scenes refer to the nuptials of Zeus and Hera or are of ordinary 
significance.' A scene in which she pursues a woman and 
a child with bow and arrow may have reference to the slaughter 
of the Niobids.* 

Other scenes hi which she is found are the Gigantomachia 
and the Birth of Athena'; or she is seen accompanying the 
chariots of Demcter' and Athena," and with Aphr^Ite and 

Adon Ls,' “ S he di spu tes wi th H c rakl es over the Kcryneia n stag " ; 

and is also present when he strangles the snakes,'* and at hss 
apotheosis In Athena's chariot,'^ She attends the combat of 
Paris and Menelaos,'' and as protecting deity of Attica she 
watches a combat of Greeks and Amazons.'* A vase in Berlin, 
on which arc depicted si.\ figures carrying chairs (Diphrophori, 
as on the Parthenon friexe) and a boy with game, may perhaps 
represent a procession in honour of Artemis.*'^ 

Hophaiatos es a figure wlio appears but Beldom, and never 
as protagonistj except in the case of his return to Olympos/' 
a subject already discussed (p. 17)^05 has been hb appearance 
in the Gigantornachia *'* and at the birth of Aihcna.^^ In 
conjunction with the last-named goddess he comptetes the 
creation and adornment of Tandora on two fine vases in 
the British he is also present at Uie birth of 
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Erichthonioa.’ Hia sojourn below the ocean with Thetis and 
the making of Afhilies' armour also occur.* Representations of 
a forge on socne B.K. vases may have reference to the Lemnian 
forge of Hephaistos and his Cyclopean workmen.' He is also 
seen with Athena,* at the punishment of Ixion,* and taking part 
in a banquet with Dionysos® 


More important than any of the other Olympian deities, for 
the part she plays in vase-paintings, is Athem, the great goddess 
of the Ionic race, and especially of Athens. Of her birth from 
the head of Zeus we have already spoken, as also of the part she 
plays in the Gigantomachia (p. 1 5). The separate episode of her 
combat with Eakelados (her Invaj-iable opponent) is frequently 
depicted on B.F, vases* ; but in one instance she tears off the 
arm of another giant, Akmtos.' We have also seen her 
assisting at the creation of Pandora," and contending Avjth 
Pofieidon for Attica.^ She receive-s the infant Dbnygos at the 
time of his birth," and is also generally present at that of 
Erich then ios.‘® and once with Lcto at that of Apollo and 
Artemis.’'’ She is, of course, an invariable actor in Judgment 
of Paris scenes, in one of which she is represented washing 
her hands at a fountain in preparation for the competition.'* 
Frotn assemblies of the gods she is rarely absent, and she is 
also as-sociated with smaller groups of divinities, such as Apollo 
and Artemis {p. 31), with Ares or Hephaistos," or with Herincs.'* 
or in Eleusinian or Dionysiac scenes." 'fbus she assists at 
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the slaj^ing of the Nioblds^^ and on one vase is cevnfronted 
w'hh MarsyaSp before whom she has just droppped the fiutes.^ 
Scenes in which she appears receiving a lihation from Nike 
arc extremely common and she is also found with Iris and 
Hebe.^ fn one instance she herself pours a libation to Zeus.* 
Generally the companion of princes and patroness of hcioeSj 
she protects especially Hcraklcs^ whom she aids in hts exploits 
and conveys finally in her chariot to Olympos, where he is 
Introduced by her to Zeus,^ Some scenes represent the two 
simply standing together'; in others she welcomes and 
refreshes him after his labotirs^^ and in one case he is 
supposed to be represented pursuing her.* !t is nnnecEssary' 
to particularise here the various scenes in which she attends 
Herakles (see p, 95 ; but one may be mentioned as pecu¬ 

liar, where she carries him off in her chariot with the Del¬ 
phic tripod wliich he has just stoletid® Another rare scene 
connected the Herakles myths is one in which, after 

the fight with Kyknos (see p. loi)^ Zeus protects her from 
the wrath of Arcs.*^ Another of her favourite heroes is 
Theseus/* and she is even more frequently associated with 
Eerseus^ whom she assists to ox^ercome and escape from the 
Gorgons,^ She gives Kadmos the stone with which to slay 
the dragon/^ and is also seen with Bellerophon/" Jason and 
the Argonauts/'’ and Oedipus.’" She is present at the rape 
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of Orcithyia by Boreas^' at the punishment of Txion* and 
at the SEttingf ogt of Amphiaraos 1 at the stealing of Zeus 
golden dog by Pand ireos^; also at the rape of fchc Lcukippidae 
by the Dioskuri,® and of Basile by Echelos (see p, 140)^^ and 
m a scene from the tragedy of Mcropc.^ 

The scents where she is assisting the Greek, heroes in the Trojan 
War are almost too numerous to specify, her ravouHte being 
of course AchLiltsj her meeting with Iris (// viil 409) is once 
depicted,'’ and she also appears in connection with the dispute 
over chides^ arms.'^ She is not so frequently seen with her 
other favourite, Odysseus, but in one instance she is present 
H-hen he meets with Nausikaa^*’’ and also when he blinds 
Polyphemos.^* On the numerous vases representitig Ajax 
and Achilles (or other heroes) playing at draughts, the figure 
or image of the goddess Is generally present tn the back¬ 
ground.^ The same type on B.F. vases is adopted for the 
subject of two heroes casting lots before her statue*^; lastly* 
she appears as the friend and patron of Orestes when expiating 
the slaying of ht?s mothcrj* 

As a single figure *Atbena is represented under many types 
and w^ith various attributes, seated Tvith her owl or in 
meditation,''' writing on tablets ar holding the tlxpoirruXm^ 
of a ^ihip^**; playing on a or flutes,^ or listening to a 

player on the fiute or lyre^^^ with a man making a helmet” 
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or herscir making I he figure of a horse,^ and iti a potter's 
workshop.^ On an early vase she appears between two 
11 005 * ; or she is aeeom pained by a hmd Cherc grouped witli 
other goddesses).^ She is depicted running,^ and occasionally 
is winged*; or she appears mounting a chariot^ accompanied 
by various divinities/ As the protecting goddess of Attica 
she watches a combat of Greeks and Amazons^; she also 
attends the departure or watches combats of ordinar\^ warriors/ 
□r receives a victorious one.^® In one instance she carries a dead 
warrior home/'' 

There are many representations of her image, either as a 
or cultus-statue, or recalling some well-known type of 
later art. Among the former may be mentioned her statue 
at Troy, whereat Ka^sandra takes refuge from Ajax/* and 
the Pal lad ion carried off by Odysseus and Dioincde.^* Among 
the latter, tfiree can be traced to or connected with creattons 
of Pheidias : viz. the chry sclcphantine Farthenos statue ” ; the 
Lemnian type, holding her helmet in her hand (Plate XXXVI./*; 
and the PromachoSj in defcnsii e attitude, with shield and spear/" 
The lasLiiamed ty pe (earlier^ of course^ than the famous statue 
on the Acropolis) is that universally adopted for the figure 
of Atliena on the obverse of the Panathenaic amphorae^ on 
which she is depicted in this attitude between two Doric 
columns surmounted by cocks (on the later examples by 
figures of Nike or Triptolcmqsy^ Her statue is also repi'e- 
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5cnt^ as srtanding in a stuSne or herqcm*; or as the redpient 
of a sacrifice ofTerJn^,* Her head or bust alone appears 
on several vases,^ 


Arefl, in the few instances in which he appears on vaseji, is 
generally in a subordinate position ; he is a spectator at the 
birth of Athena^; and appears twice on the Fran^oU at 
the wedding: of Pekus and Thetis, and again in an attitude 
of shame and humility, to indicate the part he played in the 
story of Hephaistos and Hem ; of his combat with the former god 
mention lias already been made (p. 16). In the Gigantoinachia 
hts opponent is MimaSp w'ith whom he also appears in single 
cDmbat* ; and he aids his son Kyknoa against Hcraklcs and 
Athena-" He is seen in several of the targe groups of Olympian 
deities/ or in smaller groiips, r,jr. with Poseidon and Hermes; 
with AtMillo, Artemis, and UlOp* or with Athena^" or his spotisc 
Aphrodite"; also with Dionysos, Ariadne, and Nercus.^ He 
also receives a libation from Hebc.^ He is seen at the birth 
of Pandora “ tlie punishment of ixioUp^ the slaying of the 
Niohids/^ the apotheosis of lleraklcs,'^ and the contest of that 
hero with the Kemean lion " In some cases his type h not to 
be distinguislied from that of an ordinary warrior or hcrOj as in 
one case where he or a warrior is seen between t^vo women. 
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Aphrodite seldom appears as a protagonist on vases, and in 
fact plays a small personal pan in mythologj'. from scenes 

of a fanciful nature she is usually a mere spectator of events; 
but as she is not often characterised by any distinctive attribute, 
there is in many cases considerable diDiciiity in identifying her 
personality. This is especially the case on B,F. vases, on which 
her appearances are comparatively rare. One vase represents 
her at the moment of her birth from the sea in the presence 
of Eros and Peilho ’; she also appears (on late vases only) with 
.Adonis, embracthg him, and in tivo instances mourning for him 
his death ; but caution must be exercised in most cases 
in identifying this subject, which is but little differentiated from 
ordin^y lo%’e scenes. One scene apparently represents Zeus 
deciding a dispute between her and Persephone over Adonisj 

More commonly she is seen riding over the sea on a goose 
or swan,* of which there is one exceedingly beautiful example 
in the British iluscum ^ here she is to be recognised as the 
Heavenly Aphrodite (Ourania), whereas in her character of 
Pandemos (profane or unlicensed love) she rides on a goat,* 
Ir other instances the swan draws her chariot ova the sca,^ 
or she is borne by a pair of Erotes," or sails In a shell, as in 
tlic story of her birlli and apjjcarance in the island of Kjthera’'; 
in others, again, her chariot is drawn (on land) by the Plrotcs,"’* 
Or by a lion, wolf, and pair of boars. She is also represented 
at her toilet ’* or bathing,’’' in the latter case in the altitude 
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of the accrotipk of scuipture ; in these instances again 

there is often difflctilty in distinguishing from scenes of ordinary 
life. Again ^ she is represented spinning/playing with a swan, ^ 
or caressing A hare/ or in company with a young hLinter/ 
possibly meant for Adonis. 

In many scenes she h grouped with a corttge of attendant 
Nymphs and personified figures^ often with name^a attached.^ 
Eeaides Eros, the following are found on these vases ; Polhos 
(Longing) and HImeros fCharm), Hygieia (Health)^ Peilho 
(Persuasion), Paidia (Play)! Pandaisia (Good Cheer), Eunomia 
(Orderliness), Euthymia (Chcerfylncss), Eiidajnnonia(l Jappme^is), 



Kmin 'Ap^. 1 

FEG. AKlEOniTE AND nEJZ i-OLLOWIKC (VAbK AT ATlIJE-KSj;^ 

Hedy logos (Winning Speech), and Kleopatra (a fancy name). 
Eros himself she embraces^ and stickles,' and in some 
he assists in her toilet, perfuming her hair from an unguent 
flask,* or adjusting her sandals'"; he is seldom abFent from 
her side on tlie later vase^ In one instance Aphrodite and 
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two Erotes make a baiskct of golden twigs.* Their heads 
or busts arc also found on late vases, as is»that of Aphrodite 
alone.- 

In relation to other mythological subjects she is frequently 
found in assemblies of the gods, especially in the spectator 
groups on Aputian also at the birth of Athena (rarely^,* 

at the marriage of Zeus and Hera,'* and in the Gigantomachia 
(very rare).* She is seen among tlic Elcusjnian deities,^ and 
in scenes from the nether world *; and she accompanies the 
chariots of Athena and Demeter.'' She also accompanies 
Foseidun in his wooing of Amymone,"* and is present at the 
slaying of Argos by Hermes,*' the punishment of Aktacon '* 
and tlic contest of Apollo and Marsyas,'* and the wooing of 
Europa by Zeus.^ She is also grouped with Apollo and the 
Muses listening to Thamyris and Sappho,*'* 


She is seldom seen with Herakles, but is present at his 
apotheosis,"* and also with him tn the Garden of the Hes- 
peridcs'^; she is once seen with Theseus" and is present at 
the rape of the Lctikippidae by the DioskurL** Other heroes 
with whom she is connected (chiefly as a spectator on the 
Apulian vases) are Kadmos, Meleager, Perseus, and Pelops." 
In the tale of Troy, however, she plays a more important iiart 
I he Judgment of Paris is, of course, the scene with which she 
is chiefly connected ; in one instance she appears alone with 
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Paris, uniess Anchises be here meant.' Slie is present at the 
first meeting and wedding of Pelcus and Thetis “; at the toilet 
of Helen, and at her carrying ofT by Paris*; she assists her son 
Aeneas in Ills combat with Diomede,* and is present at the rape 
of Kassandra,' Helen takes refuge from Menelaos witli her in 
her temple"; and finally she assists Aeneas to escape with Uie 
aged Anchises from Troy.' 


Besides the scenes in which he appears with Aphrodite, Eros 
is a sufficiently important personage on vases to demand a 
section to himself. On the black-figured vases he never appears, 
nor on the earlier red-figured ones is it possible to find many 
instances, but tow'ards the end of the fifth century his popularity 
is firmly established, while on the Italian vases, especially the 
the later Apulian, his presence is almost invariable, not only in 
mytholc^ical scencsi but In subjects from daily life. As a single 
figure he occurs again and again, generally holding a wrcitlb, 
mirror, box, fan, or some object which may be regarded as 
signifying a lover's present. 

Concurrently with his increasing popularity wc note the 
change that comes ot'cr the conception of his personal it)'. 
Beginning as a full-grown youth of fair proportions, his form 
gradually attenuates and becomes more juvenile, or even in some 
cases infantile, as in Hellenistic art ; while on the Apulian vases 
it assumes an androgynous, altogether effeminate character. 
His hair Is arranged in feminine fashion, and his persoci is 
adorned with earrings, bracelets, anklets, and chains, remaining 
otherwise entirely nude, except tliat he sometimes wears soft 
shoes of a feminine kind (see Rlatc XLIV. and Fig. ilS;. 

On tlie red-figured vases he generally appears as a single 
figure, though on those of tiie "fine" style he is often in 
attendance on Aphrodite; roughly speaking, it may be said 
that he figures in all scenes that deal with the passion of fjiic, 
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such as the JudgiTicnt of Faris^* the slory of Adoub,^ the nmiria^e 
of Dionysos and Afiadne,* or the love-affalr.^i gof Zeus, Poseidoni 
and other ggds/ 

In oQier legends tn which Love plays a part, such as the 
stories gf Jason and Medei^^/ Fhaldra and HippoSytos,'’' Pelcus 
and Thetis {or Theseus and Ariadne)7 Pc lops and Hippo- 
dameta,* Paris and Helen' he is also to be seen ; as also at 
the carr>dng off of Perse phone,Moreover, he occurs In several 
scenes where the reason is not so apparent, as at the birth of 
Erichthoiiios,^^ in the Garden of the Hesperides/^ at the suckling 
of Herakles by 11 era,'’’ wnth Hcrakles and a CeiUaurj*^ and in 
the nether fivorld **; also with dcitie'? such as Zeus, Athena^ Nike, 
Ilclios and Selene, and Dionysos ; anointhi^ tlic head of 
Apollo.^' The cosmogonic conception of Eros and his connection 
with Gala is referred to in the next cliapter under iJic Litter 
heading (p. 73 ). Two Erotes draw the chariot of Demeter 
and Persephone*^; and he is also seen in company with the 
Nereids.^ Ills presence in Dionyslac scenes, especially on the 
later vasesj is often to be noted^ though without any special 
incaning to be attached to it ; in one instance he Ls carried 
on the back of a Seilcnos.^* In many of these scenes be merely 
accompanies Aphrodite^ and they do not therefore require 
enumeration. Lastly* her is seen in company with Sappho,^ 
the great poetess of Love. 
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In non-tnylhological scenes he is founJ almost as frequently^ 
especially in toilet scenes,’ or what tve may regard as “scenes 
of courting ”; but on the later vases these exhibit little or no 
action, and arc not worth considering in detail, with a few 
exceptions. Thus wc sec Eros in marriage processions,’ in 
musical scene-s" and at banquets*; at a sacrifice to a term*; 
watching girls play the game of (“'flow many fingers 

do I hold up?"); swinging them, or being danced on their 
feet ’; in scenes of fruit- and incense-gathering * ; or pour¬ 
ing wine into a krater.* He appears w'ith Agon (see p. 8g) 
training in the palaestra.” He puriUics a youth or a girl,” 
embraces a girl,“ or is carried by her pick-a-back ; offers 
a hare to a youth,’* or drives a youth w'ith a whip from an 
altar ** ; and in one instance is about to chastise with a slipper 
two youths who arc playing with a top and hoop ; these two 
latter scenes may be regarded as implying the power of Eros 
over y outh. He is also seen shooting an arrow at a woman,” 
an idea characteristic of Anacreontic and Alexandrine poetry. 
Another scene which recalls the w’all-paiiitings of the Hellenistic 
Age is on a vase in the Ilritish Museum, representing two Erotes 
being weigiicd in scales.” 

As a single figure he pursues a hare or kills a snake’”; 
crouches before a plant ** : is represented armed with shield 
and spear ”; or places a .sash or wreath on a tripod,** He 
is borne in a chariot by horses or swans,** or rides on 
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a horsCj deer^ dogT swan,' He \s also seen playing various 
games, such as the or scc-iawing or pla^'ing 

knucklebones,^ or with a ball or hoop or toy-boat.* Or he 
plays the flute or lyre®; or plays with animals^ such as a dccr, 
dovc^ sivart*; or finally (on Apulian vases) with a toy which 
resembles a wheel, and was probably used for magic purposes, 

as several passages of litera¬ 
ture indicate/ 

Lastly, we must give a 
survey of the frequent re¬ 
presentations of Eros flying 
through the air carrying 
some attribute, which are so 
universal on the Italian va^, 
tlmugh some of the earliest 
types also represent him in 
this manner Thus he carries 
a hare, or dove or other 
bird*; fruit (such as grapes 
or pomegraiiatcs)^ flowers, and 
branches'"; wreaths, dishes of 
fruit, baskets^ vases of various 
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forms, :itid a spit of meat ^; thyrsi, tambourines, lyres, torches, 
iiiccnse-bumcra, strigils, and ladders “; fans, parasols, mirrors, 
toilet-bo.xes, strings of beads, and sashes, or balls.^ 

Among the other associates of Aphrodite the chief are Pcitho, 
Pothos, and Himeros, of whom mention has already been made. 
Pdtho, except where her name is gn-en, is not always easy to 
identify: the other two are not differentiated from Eros in form, 
and arc, in fact, only variations of the conception of Love, as 
arc the more rarely occtirring Phthonos f«r'rV//bss(j)* and 

Talas (Atftor tir/eff£), the latter of whom is associated with 
Sappho." Pcitho is found with Ilimeros in one instance,* and 
in another with Euklda’; she also accompanies Aphrodite in 
Eleusinian and other scenes." at the deliverance of .Andromeda,* 
in the Garden of the Hesperidcs/" and at the rape of Helen “ 
and the Leiikippidae,’^ and at the recovery of Helen by 
Menelaos'^: she consoles her when mourning for Adonis'*; 
and is present at the moment of her birth.’* Like Eros, she 
is .seen in company with Sapplio,'* and she also appears with 
Meleager and Atalante.'' 

pothos and Himeros are seen floating over the sea with Ems 
cm a fine R.F.vase in the British Museum,’' and at the Judgment 
of Paris ; and grouped together generally as Erotes, they may 
be distinguished on some late vases. Pothos attends at the 
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■ Xaples S.A, Jl - Reinich. 1. 4*1 
(at d«atji of MelMgfr). 

^ M/iam//. tf. K idrAr. GatUttk. viti. 

pL I, Bs. 1 ("fitb Sappho). 

VOt-.ll. 
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AphrcKist^ (Fig. 117 above), 

^ RatHLi-Rf>cbt?tt04 Mfln. /i^- ^ 

M-dcrAEmfg. 350 = Rcmadi, J- i2? 
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tciilct Df Helen,* and plays the flutes in a DlDiiysiac scene," 
Himeros is seen swinging Paidia (another uf ^Aphrodite's folia 
ing)®; at the marriage of Heraklcs and Hebe* ; presenting a 
crown to Dlony^os,^ or removing his shoes* and accompanying 
him in a scene of preparation for die Satyric dramaJ 


Hermes, the mesyenger of the gods, is a common figure on 
vases of ail periods, but chiefly as a subordinate agent, though 
he plays a leading jjart in socne scenes, and frequently gcctirs 
as a single figtirc,** Some small %ases arc decorated merely 
with his bead^ w'caring the winged petasosJ' He is represented 
passing over the sea with a lyre,^* carrying a ram “ riding on a 
ram or goat/^ or reclining on the latter animal also as 
making a libation ** or sacrificing a goat.*^ He presides over 
the palaestra,** and is also seen standing between Sphinxes,-" 
or again (apparently as a statue) standing b}" a fountain.^ In 
one scene he leads a dog disguised as a pig/*' and he is also 
represented tending a flock of sheep,^ or fishingr^ 

The story so vividly recounted in the Homeric hymn of his 
infantile theft of Apollo's oxen is given in several sceneSp in¬ 
cluding his taking refuge in his cradle (Fig* iig}^; he k also 
represented with his mother Maia,“ and disputing with Apollo 
over the lyre which he invented.-^ The only other myth in 
which he plays a chief part is his pursuit of the Nymph Ilersc 


» BM. 

* R¥trtn4:±i, iL yo2- sc 5 c 

Mtti. 1900, No. It, smJ Jatta 

Sar/r- it. 
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" Bcriln 3^57^ 

* RtimcHr iL 2DO. 

* 1093, 
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U. 27G. 
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Jtiio. 

!• BJit. KSK. 

*■ IpCttvie F159 \ £l. CM lit &7, 
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ni;r 1 iu T^l. 
fl-M. 11549. 

CM m. 7J (1 Icrjiuipti), 76, 

“ MLEIin^kcbiiEhr i* 51 . 

Rcinafli^ xL 
B.M. 1132; Athene592 
tfigy. pi. ^ 

'»■ to ll. 0 353 ^ 

* VicjUisl 331 (cf. Ar. Afk. 739 IT. ). 

^ Rftinucli, u. 35* 
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Lijuvie E joa = ReEriAdi^ i. 354; 
227 = ReinAch, i, 357 = nan- 
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in the presence of her father Kckrops and her ^f^ter Aglauros^^ 
He appears in tl^i Gigantomachia (in one instance as Zctis' 
charioteer)^- frequently at the birth of Athenap" and with the 
bridal pf Zeus and Hera ^; aLso in numerous assembites 

of the Ot}™piari deities, especially on the Apulian He 

is present at the seizing of Ganymede ■ and defends Hera 
against an attack of SeilenI/ His slaying of Argos and 
deliverance of lo has already been mentioned''; and he assists 
in recovering the golden dog of Zeus which was stolen by 
Pan da r cos.® 

He is present at the return of Ilcphalstosp^'* at Foscidon's 
capture of AmynionCp^* with Aphrodite mourning for Adonis,’"* 



From 

FJG, I [9. KFKHI^ ffTTlI AVQUJUf''^ uifcJf. 


and with Apollo slaying Tityos and the N'iobids and contending 
with Marsyas.*^ also at his Tcconcihation with Hcrakles.^* lie 
accompanies the chariots of Po^cidon^ ApollOp and Athena,*" anti 
also those of mortals, especially in wedding processions^^; and 


* ^4 iii. 93 ? ^Ciiri-n-lteiEiadi* i, 
710 ; K^inai^h, ii. 3ja 

^ D-M, F 337* and set aboTc, p. [ 5. 

^ JJcriin 170a (Hisrnica KyUcoitre), aiad 
seep^ 15. 

^ B-M. IJ197 I Rcinndl^ iL 366^ 

^ See alJOTc* p. 17- 

■ Rtficutcti, 1. 47^ 

^ B.M. 

■ Setf p- lOr 

* Luuvqi A471S p-6j?]3 


Btjii- C^tr. ifigSp p- 5SS. 

" Rciiindll, I ^$4- 
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I 499^ 
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/^id SL 4. 
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S3, a*, 73; Etftunldrrf CV*. i^.Slir, f luiML 

+ 1. 

^ B M. H340: E44, 459? Ktfiwt, 
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he is also seen with Eos and Selene,' Kjistor and Irolydeukos^ 
Prometheus* Led a at the finding of the egg,^ and at the birth 
of Pafidora.” He is specially associated with Zeus, Apollo, 
Athena, and Dionysos,^ and also appears with Aphrodite 
Pandemos* he is not in frequently found in Dionysiac scenes , 
and to him is entrusted the newly bom Dionysos to be handed 
over to the Nymphs of Nysa." On B,F. vases he is frequently 
sreti leading a procession of Nymphs,“ 

As a Cbthoniati deity he is present in many scenes relating 
to the nether ivorld, espL’cially on the large Apulian vases,'’ 
and in connection with the Eleusinian myths, such as the 
carrying off of Persephone." As Psychagogos or Psychopompos 
he is seen in Hades waiting to conduct Persephone to earth, 
or actually ett rciu/e with hcr.“ He frequently performs the 
same office for mortals, conducting them to Charon’s bark.’* 
lie is also found in company with Thanatos.'^and with Hcraklcs 
bringing back AlkestisJ* A unique scene with Hermes in his 
Chthonian capacity is on a \’af:c where he is represented 
chaining up Kerberos'"; and another, yet more curiou.';, depicts 
him standing by a jar from which a number of small 

winged figures (frBwXn or ghosts) are flying out, with a sup¬ 
posed reference to the Athenian feslt^’al of the 


■ P*- 

MlHin - Reinact, ii. 3? in 

Lou vf e|. 

“ Mniui-Rclnadi^ \l ^4- 
“ R^inach, i- 
' /M'd. i. 

» B-M.E 467 J / /IS. TiXl pT. I. 

■ S&e gcuemlly Dihdcr ihuM JealJeEj 
hr n. nlttt AlhfiKi ? RM. B J 44 . 
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(Rlbl Nal. 220). 

" Bffrijn 2&35 -yjA#'W, 1SS9, p. aoS- 
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iLMr B 2 ^: Oxford 232; R^inachf 
ii. 20. 

fi p. 

B.M- F277J keinach,i99^ cL 
ArrAr xjwifi- ( 1900}, p. 93. 

S« p, 23 J ftliO Naples 19S9 - 
C/r. iiL 9 Jh and Reinaeb^ L 522. 

Rctnacbn L 45,6; Berlin 2455; MubIcIi 
209 = Fig. 122, p. 70, 

^ AlhedS r09l=RdS£her, ii. p. 267B ; 
RerTia 3991. 

** Louvre F 60. 
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In the stories of Heraklcs he p]a> i an impDrtn.rit part^ as ahso 
ill tlioac of Theseus and other heroes, and he is frequently visible 
in scenes from tfic Trojan legends. He conveys the infant 
Iferakka to CJieiron for instruction,^ and conducLs the hero to 
Hades to fetch Kerberos”; he is also seen feasting or bathing 
with him,^ and in company with him and Athena^* and most 
frequently in conned ion with his apotheosis.* With TheM^us 
he is found more rarely *: but he frequently accompanies 
Perseus in his flight from the Gorgons^ In other heroic scenes 
he is often one of the spectator deities on Apulian vases. In 
one instance he is seen banqueting with an unidentified hero. 

In the Trojan legends his chief appearance is as conductor 
of the gewidesses to the Judgment of Parisand in one case 
he accompanies Ftleus when bringing the infant Achilles to 
CheironJ“ He also assists Zeus in weighing the souls of 
Achilles and Hector,'- conducts Priam to AchiHesJ- and is 
present i[i many other scenes which need not be recounted 
in detail. A scene difficult of explanation represents him 
accompanying Odysseus in a chariot.*^ 

A Hcrm or terminal figure of Hermes is a not un com man 
feature on vases, especially of the R.F. period/^ and generally 
as the object of a sacrifice made to 

Last of the Olympinin deities comes Hestia, who is usually 
coupled with Hermes; she, however, only appears on a few vases 
tn gatherings of the Olympian deities,*'^ as on the Francois 
where she attends the nuptials of Pcleus and 1 hetis, and at 
the marriage of Hcmkles and HebeJ'^ 


^ ^^ilnidl Sll = Rciivach, i- 419. 

* t- 3 ^ 9 . iJ- 7 ^- 
i B H 167, B iOT: li 12 ^ 

^ kcLnacH, L 297, 323^ u. 7 °^ 74 -? 5 - 
‘ U M. B 166, 31S, J 79 ^ Lravrtf F 116- 
117 : ReiiciiicF, i- 3^' 7 ^- 

BibI, Nnl. 172; 

2 JI, 

" F-M, B24SP Uziki, E^gj; BSbl. 
Nat. 277 = kciimtb, L 3 <>cp ; iff. i*- 4 ^ : 

GrfCS, 1S7S1 pi S KU 

earlier epLaode]). 

* BibI- Nat, 224. 


^ Setf p, [22. 
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*1 /X Ci^r. lit 7S-SJ ; BLbl. N'ai, S39 : 
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B,M. Bsi 52 , 627, Ei^5; Ecrliu 
ipzS, 2172 i Schfeititr-AsMleriCin^ Id, B, 
anil Hi i- 

■- B-M. Ej 4|. E444; Berlin ^1278^ 
RcLnA^lsT, L 203+ XiA. AfiffA- pi. 1+ 
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CHAPTER XIII 


DIONYSOS AND MJSCELlAN£Ot/S DEITIES 

Djon>-^ and liis associates—Ariadntt Maenads^ and Satyrs—Names of 
Satyrs and ^lacnads—The Netlitr World—General representations and 
hsnlated sqlijccts—Charon, Ermnyes, Hekate^ and Tfianatos—Cosmo- 
gonld dcitTR—Gala and Pandora—Prometheui and Allas—Jris and 
Hebe— Personifications—Sim, Mnotij Stars, and Dawn—W*inds—Citits 
and cowntries—The Muses—Victory- Abstract ideas — Dcscriptivo 
immcs, 

§ 1 . Dionvsos akd his Associates 

The most important deity In Greek mythology outside the 
Olympian circle is undoubtedly Dionysos; but the part that is 
played by him and Ins attendant train in Greek art is out of all 
proportion even to this, at least in the vase-pain tings* Apart 
from what we may regard as strictly mythological subjects, 
such as the Birth of Dionysos and scenes in which olher 
gods or heroes are introduced, the number and variety of the 
themes are so great that art exhaustive enumeration is i^uitc 
impossible; nor indeed would it repay the trouble to give a 
complete list of what may for convenience be termed Dionysiac 
scenes. Sudicc it tb say that they occur with equal frequency 
on the vases of all periods fmm the middle of the sixth century 
onwards. 

The personages with whom we have to deal in this section 
are. beside.* Dionysos himself, his spouse Ariadne, Pan, with his 
“double*' Aegipan, and the motley rout of Satyr^ Seileni, and 
Maenads, who appear cither in the wine-god's company or by 
themselves; Dionysos is generaUy accompanied by one or 
more Maenads or Scileni, whether engaged in some definite 
action, such as pouring wine or playing flutes, or no ; but he is 
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also not infre<jucntly seen as a single figure,* On the earlier 
vases he IS elderly^and bearded> but on the later youthful and 
beardless, lie is oteas!Dually represenled wilh horns, ^ or in tJie 
form of a man-headed biill/' He is depicted sacrLEcing at an 
altar/ pouring a libation/ or slaying a fawn ^ or goat 
{’^i^upoifujro^y ; banqueting/ or playing on the lyre-“ He 
rides on a bull/'' muSe^^ or panther,*^ or in a winged 

chariot **—in one case drawn by Gryphons^ in another by a 
Gryphon, buil^and panther^ — or in a chariot shaped like a ship"; 
or is carried by a Scilcnos.*^ On a beautiful eup by Exekias” 
he sails over the ocean in a boat, the mairt of vvliich grows 
into a vine. We are reminded in this scene of the Homeric 
hymn (xix.) and the story of tlie Tyrrhenian pirates^ a subject 
which, according to one interpretation, is represented on a vase 
at Athens, 

His birth is not often represented, and chicHy on K,F, vaiies*; 
it has been referred to already in del ail j in reference to Zeus. 
\\-heii handed over to Hermes/* the newly born infant is con¬ 
veyed by that god to Kysa, where he is finally delivered to a 
Seilenos^ to be nursed by ihc Xymphs of that placc.*^ Or he is 
handed directly to a Nymph by Zeus “ or, by a curious error or 
confusion on the artists part, to Ariadne, his future bride/* 


* R^T- "B jSg, n IS93 i “R iSo (btiw .seii 
Tint-poles) 3 Ulbl. NttL 176; 
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pi. It p. iSj CDuris til 
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There is a possible representation of the Indian Dionysos or 
Bassarcus,^ India being the land whence he vv,’iS fabled to come ; 
and other vases represent varioas events connected with his first 
manifestation of himself in Greece : such as the madness he 
bi ought on Lykourgos, who refused to receive lilm,^ and his 
subsequent sacrifice after his triumph * \ the deatli of the 
similarly contumelious Fentheus (the story on which the plot 
of the turns)*; or his supposed visit to the Athenian 

Ikarios.^ He sometimes appears with his mother SemeleT 
whom he brings hack from Hades ^ ; in one or two instances 
their heads are seen rising from the ground to indicate their 
return from the nether world; They are then solemnly 
introduced into Olympos/ 

Djon>'303 is frequently grouped with various deities^ such as 
Apollo^ Athena, and Hermes*; or they are seen in his company 
at a banquet,^* He sometimes appears at the birth of Athena/* 
the apotheosis of Herakles” and his marriage with Hebe“'; or 
in heroic seencSi such as the Judgment of Paris/* or the combat 
of Ilerakles and Kyknos/^ He appears with the Seileni who 
attack Hera and lris/“ and brings back IIcphaLstos to Olympos.'^ 
He frequently takes part in the Gigantomachia, usually in single 
combatp^" being aided by his panther, and sometimes by Seileni 
and Maenads/" Sometimes he is seen preparing for tbi^ event, 


' JliLuniiCEELitrj ir ^ 434. 4SJ: cr 
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tiearitig: a cuirass^ while Satyn? or Maenads hold the rest of 
his armour.' He also grouped with Gaia and 

with Poseidon and Nike'^; or accompanies the chariot of 
Athena*; and is seen in more than one asscmhly of the 
Olympian deitieii* 

Hisi w'ooing and consollTig of the deserted Ariadne" is an 
attmctivc and popular subject, and several vases seem h> 
represent the nuptial ceremonies betiveen the pair/ or the 
preparations for the same, with Eros assisting at the bride’s 
toilet* Numerous arc the inslanccs in which he is seen 
grouped w'itJi x\riadne, often in loving cm brace,and general ty 
surrounded by his cortege,*'^ but also alone. Or, again* he and 
x-^riadcie drive in a chariot draw^n by lions/^ panthers,^* stags^^ or 
goats *V; iTi two cases Ariadne drives her own chariot alone/" In 
another Dionysos is seen alone in a four-horse chanot.*" They 
are also seen reclining: togetlier at a banquet,*' sometimes 
accompanied hy Herakics iitid other deities.*' On a vase of 
quasi-El Tuscan style *" w'e see the sleeping Ariadne surrounded 
by Dionysos, Satyrs, and Maenads. This presumably refers 
to the scene in Naxos. 

The numerous vases on which Dionysos appears, with or 
without AriadnCp accompanied by a throng of Satyrs and 
Maenads, sometimes in high revelry* sometimes in more peaceful 
circumstances, may next be mentioned^ though it is not tieecssary 
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ta cite more than a few typical otamplcs ’ j equally numeroHS 
arc acnalkr groups, where q.^ly one or two fqllow^ers appear, but 
only a few of these need be particularised,* Thus we see him 
in peaceful converse with Maenads or Nymphs*; seizing them 
with amorous intent^; listening to a Satyr playing the lyre or 
flute"; or going to a banquet, accompanied by Satyrs with 
torches^; or feeding a bird,' In banquet scenes he receives 
drink from a Sat}T,^or plays at the kottabos (seep, 183)*; or 
Seileni steal hts food and drink-'" He Hatches a Lydian woman 
dancing in armour,'' or dances himself to the flutes played by 
an actor,'* Jn one instance he is seen leaving his chariot to 
join in tile revels of his followers **; in another he takes part 
in the orgies of tiie Scythian Agathyrsi,” and he is seen in 
a drunken condition, supjjorted by one of his foliowcrr.'= 
He is not infrequently grouped with Eros, frem whom he 
receives drink or a wreath"; also with Ean^ or with semi- 
personified figures such as Komas (Revelry')'’ or Oinopion 
(Wine-drinker)." 

Pan only makes his appearance on late vases, usually in 
Dionysiac groups* or as a single figure on the smaller Apulian 
wares; wlien he is depicted with goat's legs and squat propor- 


* H.F. 1 H-M. ^206, I10^ 

1142/; Hwnatla, 3 L I4I aiii:l L 30 J = 
fW. D, ip J tP. in chariLK). 
ILV. z B.M. Er6, 55^ 75, 32S, 362, 
4621 be-flta 2471 - I 

55 ; WebiL 357 = ,‘TjfeT«rafn// /IriV; 
vii. pL 3^ Ro5c}^^^^'^ iji p, 3 ijS. 

B-M. F Jf 77 p 305 - 4 : BeanacSi, ii 

30ft Sec siEed p. 61. 

^ See £i. At. 4ftd. RErruich, ■ 

BM. ^143, Jl rift 253, SDj, Ft4s; 
lierJin 2174; BEIj], N,t[. 222 = RrinjiciEi, 
ii. 351 ; LcraFra Fj, F 5, F loi, [-124, 
F 3 ft|, G43. 

^ B.IL F35Q (fEceiving mne fiiiin 
Nymph), 

- D.M. E 1SL4 

= Itertin 24Ck2 « C^//. i. 37 j 

BErlin 1290 = BaniriEistet. i p. 555, 
fifi- 59 ^ (Ilisron) 3 Rcinadii Ii. 1^5-- 
iViffiar isdg, 4 g CTnlcidcs^ am] 
ii. 2S9, 6 , 


* B.M. 

■ kcLmidi, Ei. 301 , 

■ B.hE Kjii, F 56 . 

■ IS-M. F37^ in E273 Armtlofi 
^iniltnf iy occupicil 

R.:\T. E66, K 7 &I 6 . 

” 1S95, p. 

t p 27S : cf. B.M. 

li.Tftwi^, Af£h/crj:fA. p], C - Lom^re 

/Atii. jjJs. 5^-39, I, mu] liec ]>, r-Wl. 

° Aihens i2}i3-€3 = C4>n\ 

//r//. iSpj, p. y}i, 

aM.E 7 Q 3 , FiS 2 j MLUiq^RtTnadD, 
n. 16 and iL 40, 

^ B.M, Fri4; MfcElin-IUinachj ii^ 21. 

ReJnath, iL 3S. 

** lE-M, Daiaj CaJ^ 

IS (brirll EacclcioJi). 
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6 o DIONYSOS AND MISCELLANEOUS DEITIES 

tion^, he is usu^illy called Aegipati' t or, ^gain, Paniskos, when he 
ha^ the form of a beardless youth.'' He surprises a Nymph 
asleep,and is sometinics associuled with the Nymph Echo. 

Dionysos* connection with the Attic drama is more specially 
indicated by scenes in which he appears as the inventor oi 
patron of tragedy, presenting a tragic mask to a young actor ; 
he also appears in an elaborate scene reprcseiuing the prepara¬ 
tions for a Satyric drama.'* As the object of worship he is some¬ 
times seen in a form which implies a reference to some primitive 
cult, as an aniconic pillar-image (fduifloi' or ^airoXvi) or, again, 
in the form of a tree (Dionysos Dendrites), and homage is paid 
to him by Maenads.* Hesides sacrifices to his im^e, wc see 
sacrificial dances performed,“ or dicragic tripods consecrated 
to him.'" His statue Is once seen at a fountain." 


We must now treat of the scenes in which Seikni and Satyrs, 
Maenads and Nymphs, appear independently of Dionysos, or in 
particular actions without relation to him. They are, indeed, 
often, if not invariably, present in all scenes in which he takes 
part, whether mythological or of a less definite character; as, 
for instance, the return of llepliaistos to Olympos," in which 
the gods arc usually accompanied by a more or less riotous 
escort of Satyrs, and others as already mentioned. The attack 
of the Satyrs on Iris and Hera lias been alluded to in connection 
with the latter’^; and they seldom elsewhere appear in relation 
tu the Olympian deities or other myths, except in those scenes 
which depict the rising of Persephone or Ge-Pandora from llic 
earth." Hut Satyrs and Maenads are sometimes represented 


1 h.M. ErsB, r™5. Fijj. 

» a.\l 1 437 

* retccibrnr^: 2 l 6 u 
KSj. |Si. 

■ ILM. b‘i63s Mtmi-cli fi 58 =. 
i jSj- 

■ = kfinnizli, I ^14 = 

B LLiindslcr, i. {A- 5, Tig. 4^2. 

“ Miacrviiiin iturPfif, jtl, 7- 

^ B.M. £451-51, 471 ; Biirtln l^^O, 
5390 li'ieJifr Vt^ri, Naples 

3 -^r9 = FortwiijeTiglcr Hflnl K^^dibciEd, 
|]|9. 36-7 (sec \'oL I. p- 141) r Sthfcilurf- 


AnjdcT9on+ pi, 14, S- 

^ licf lin 2019 ? >'iipks 3411= , 

I 154. 

'■ UoliJgtia 2ji6. 
n B.M. B 35 ^ 

** Si.'t p, 17 ; fltii] cFr B.M. B 42 
(HJale XX1.). 

'' pp 22, 7^ f dIhj IWliiH 25^*- 
Fnichner+ dv Fmrntr^ pt 31 

amk pL 5 ij ff. I Mcinacli, L 144, 3 lS i 
Harrison^ itf 

p, 277 j anil ace p|>. 39, 73. 
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SATYRS AND MAKSADS 


performing sacrifices, not only to Dionysos,' but also to 
neraktcs*or to a.termtnal figure of l-Tcrmes.'* We turn next 
to beetles of more general cliaracter. 

There arc numerous vases, especially of the RT- period,on 
which groups of SatjTS and Mcicoads are represented in rc\cs 
of a more or less wild and unreslrained character, or else m 
more peaceful association. Those in which Dionysos himself 
pires£?nt have already been enumeratedi but tht: gencta 
may be now considered. It may, perhaps, he possible to distiit- 
euish two, or even three, classes of this subject: the inactive 
groups of Satyrs and Maenads' ; those in which they rush along 
in frenzy and unreslrainEci licence, brandishing their thyrsi, or 
with tambourines {tyin/>a»a) and other musical instruments"; 
and, lastly, scenes of convivial revelry m which they are 

engaged in drinking from alt sorts of vessels," Sometimes these 
revels arc strictly confined to Satyrs, and then they become 
ahsolulcly licentious in character' ; or, again, a group o 
Maenads unattended tear along with torches, thyrsi, and niiisical 
inslrtiments': or. lastly, both join in dances hand-in-hand, a 
subject which on early vases is often adopted for a long fneze 

As . indant to these, man, subjeels and siegle (iguie. must 
hevebemenUoned which seem to be excerpts from the latgcr 

eompositiorrs, as wen a. independent motites pr^ntins specrsl 

features found in the more elaborate scenes. iSc bcsiu u.th 
subjects in ahidt both Satyrs and Maenads take part, among 
which we Bnd a favourite subject f he the galhenng of fn..!. 


I 1 ^- So, Tlfstc S. 

3 u.yv i: 505 ’ 

■ Kcinachi L 47 ^ 

< RSL 4^7r I*" 

So-it < 5 ^ 

» F 75 - 6 . 3716 ? Louvre F 

F 114 (= ;jiVtt r f fitL iSvGh 5 ’ 3 )^ 

G57J Naplrt | = i 

3}*4f; Mvnk-h 184 = FHriwaciie^‘=f 
EdchhoJit, pi. 46 IHicrcuiJ; ^ 7 (K. AtrA. 
1 ^ 7 ^ 15 (t lLefan in EnrswU) p 
J/itrjf/isrjiir pi’s- 6+ 5 *^^- 

■ Harlwig, rit. pi. S t U'utur 

PW C^ l 2 p 1 i Afuj. Id 79 ^ ; 


B-Mr E397 <PtnEe X?CXd); l^tjT its 
AgllfCj IrfbUVr-C C - 14 " 

T F.M. 1^53. El T^J ITiirl vn^. 

pL I Hitfron?; Caml-ridpci 48. 

■ (J.M. F Naples ^*9 ^ran- 

waengltr and RgschfrulJ- pi- 3? ' Ajff-wffv 

Sfi/^ Cat 352. ^ 

^ UdM, Hsg^t Reiiutch, SD 75 tMU" 
nidi 6 s). HU ICarlsrulie iJJ -= !■’««- 
waiftieler ^=1*1 RficWtolH, 1>1- JPS 
jeurti. 11)00, Jtp. 188-1891 

V'iPDPa *31- 

I* Idouvre F 3}i. 
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especially grapes, and tlic processes of the vfnlagc.’ Satyrs 
offer drink to .Maenads/ or play the flutes fur 4hcni to dance to’ ; 
and there is a favourite series of subjects of an amorous dia- 
racterj in which the Satyrs pursue the objects of their passioUj* 
or surprise them asleep/seiie them and overcome their struggles 
to escape, and finally enfold them in embraces,' or earry them 
on their shoulders,’ Satyrs are also seen surprising women 
while bathing*; and a group of them appear astonished at tlie 
sunrise.” 


We may next dismiss briefly the scenes which depict Maenads 
alone, usually as single figures. They sometimes appear in a 
state of frenzy (Fig. 121)/' dancing with snakes twisted round 
their arms,'" or playing castanets,“ or tearing a kid to pieces 
In quieter fashion they ride on a muleor 
bull/* or arc seen accompanied by hinds, goats, and ijanthcrs,"^ 
or playing with a cat and bird,"" 

Satyrs in independent scenes often appear in burlesque guise, 
attired and acting as alhletes,'® or as warriors,** with the 


* B 4 :z 6 ^ Itibl. Xai_ jao + Ptlcn- 
tfuijg 9 = Kdiwchp iL Z4; /.ff S. 

pi 5 * [fUtfrarr 1^910^1, p], 3 

^ E^io, 

' B.M. E4J7, 

* B.M. IIJI9; 73 r 241 j 

Munich 4DS = Fi 4 .rE^rtien|rlcr iiid Kcich- 
hrstri, p^M- 44^5. 

* RM. K555± Berlin 2;4l J Naples 
S- A, 31 j ; KtiJiffljchj i, U. 261 (JliW. 

■ E-M. 1265, E 3*3 : BLbl. Kat. 539 

— Ktrinflcht it, 2^1; Ce^, I 45 ^ 

Louvre F JliJ, F jSi, G J4 {= Hartvi^, 
pi. 6\ Cl 46. 

* ll-AI, F193; Mujiidi ih^ Fuft- 
w:icn^4!j-H«icBho|a, pL 46 (Hicron); 
keinazh, I 333 = fPifMur Vfft f. tP. 5 ; 
MJtd lL Atlniiick^ JViirti flFj 

pi I (in Bcrisii), 

* Sn/i I’d/, 1 1 Miiy^ 

1903, xS'a Ci 

■ kcLiwich, I 201. 


” Itoscherj L i^gS. 

Munich il p, 847, 

r^E- 92 ^, 

^ B 3 L E25J, anrl cf. £510- Ijjhl. 
NjL 357 = vJL pi. 3 ; 

Mnnich 373 «* ftetn^th, il 117 ; 3.a.\\ cr. 
JJI^. KU(, p. zaa. 

il.Mr E3^7; ^^^jirknihe 244; Keinaizli, 
i- 2S1 (?); HnrlwsE, p, j*. 

" Athtn& 1333 = /iuK tW. /A/4 
^ P- 9 S S BtbL XiL 357 ■= Afatistmtiils 
PiiH, Til. pi 2 ; Munidi Soy= 

H^inachr pi 3. 

“ Louvne F 3s I - Kdnuch, i. 144, 

B.M. BJi 4 {? 3 p B4S61?>; keiyiucb, 

ii. 77 ; JT Lllin-Keinach p ii. 12. 

JJ-M. BS15, E567. 

Millii]-Kifin.Tch, jj. 49 A. 

^ Mimich 542 I 24 f 

matr 331 faj> mcinj* chBiiiil«i‘1 

4lrivJnp Mneitinij). 

= B.M. F 377; Ujuvrii G73 (.Trairpct^ 

jjig)- Fi-o«hi3er, jl/ifjiw c4r pi h ^ 

nut! see p, jfi, ncfe ^ 
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Atnazonian or even enacting tbe pgrt of Herakles in ihc 

Garden, of the Hesj)cridca^; and are present in other scenes 
of a burlesque naturCp which may often be derived from the 
Satyric drama, such one in which they carry ghosts (rffiaiXa) 
with torches.® There is also a. long Hst of scenes of rniscel- 
lancous cliaracter: aSeilcnos washing/ or piling up bedding (Pj*; 





Finj. i 7 ir KM-sxn IS- rnKNiT {CUV M mcsech;* 


fishing*^; Rs potter^ poking a furnace^ j acting as footman to 

flogging a youth>* or holding 


a girl and carrying a parasol 
a boy Satyr on KLs hand*'*; 

^ B.M.EjCi*ah pittltnand Inumpct); 
Ivouvrc 

^ B.M.Eji?, 

■ ^titlin^RciniSiEh, L ?a. 

* Ing^rami^ AftH. ao^f. 

- B.M E 4S7. 

* B.M. E iqS. 
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caressing a hare ; and so on. 
T Ssfflj VqL I. p. ii 6 f Fi^. tH. 

" Beriij] ^ BnEimrlslPF.^ uk p, J bS4, 

1ip. 1766. 

“ He] bigi t 7 ngf. n. Go^ 1 if. 

'• Jfcfltfi 2^50. 

P M, a 14S, 
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Satyrs fight with torches*; sport with deer and other animals*; 
ride on goats, asscs, and mules,* or lead them along *; and in 
one instance a Satyr has fallen off his miifc, and a companion 
run? to help in anotherj tM'o Satyrs driiw a third in 

a cart" They are seen carrying chairs ' and vessels of various 
kinds, such as amphorae, situlae, kratcns, rhvta,* or wine-skins*; 
also seated on wine-skins or wine-jars,*" playing games with 
jugs and wine-jars,” balancing drinking-cups on their backs,'* 
pouring wtne into a jar“ or drawing it out from the mixing- 
bo wI/‘ or playing games, such as sec-saw or ball.** Many of 
these scenes are from the interiors of RJ*'. cups, to wliich 
they were well adapted, the varied attitudes giving so much’ 
scope for the ingenuity of the daring artists of the period. 
Scenes In which Satyrs play the tyre or flute are very 
numerous.'" 

A feature of the numerous Dioqyslac subj'ects on vases is 
the tendency to individualiBe Satyrs and Maenads by means 
of names, sometimes meaningless, sometimes names otherwise 
known in mythology, and frequently personifications of abstract 
canccptlons, such a? we shall see later to be very common on 
vases of all periods ; in these cases they usually have some 
relation to the character or occupation of the personages to 
whom they are Jittachcd. The Satyrs Marsyas and Olympos 
sometimes appear in the larger compositions*'; the former 
ha.B been already mentioned in another connection. There 
is also a curious representation of Akratos.'^ the deity of 
urimi.ved wine (a liquid which to the Greeks implied an 


' HerEEiL 

® B.M. B 1*65 E Hdnacb, ii. with a 
mciusc^ keinsrh, i. ^go. 

■ RM. I£ to2 ; B UiS. 
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" Italic 1900, J4, 

* H. Igg, 
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Ra$clh;r^ Eli. S€lr 
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extravagance of revelry, owing to the intoxicating nature of 
the undiluted bevtrage)* A type of Sdlenos covered from 
head to foot with shagg>' skin, and fcnow'n as FapposeElenos, 
is often found on the later vases.^ It is difEcult to dis¬ 
tinguish m all cases between Selleni and Satyrs on the 
vasesj and the exact dtfferenees between the various types 
have not yet been properly elucidated, so that the terms 
are of necessity somewhat conventional* The equine t}^pe 
□f Siityr^ with horses hoofs as well as tail, which is so 
frequently found on the sixth-centur}'' foiisc vases, has been 
noted elsewhere? The young beardless Satyr is mostly found 
in the later period- 

The number of vases on which Satyrs and Maenads are 
distinguished by rtiime b very large, but only a feiv of the 
more important need be mentioned, along xvith some of the 
more curious names from the isolated instances,^ On a vase 
in Berlin * no less than ten hlaenads arc named—An the 
(Flower), Choro (Dance), Chrysb (Gold), Kale i Beauty), Kisso 
(IvyX Makaria (Blessed), Naia, Nymphe, Phanope, and Perb 
klymcnc (Renowned) ’ on one at Leyden* six—DorkiSj lo, Klyto, 
Moipe (SongX Myro^ and Xantho f Fair-hair). On the former 
vase a Seilends is expressly so named, and on the tatter arc 
four Satyrs with names ; on a kylix by Brygos in the British 
Museum ‘ the Seileni attacking Iris am styled Babaecbos, 
Dromb, Echon, Terpon, etc? 

Other Satyr-names are Briacchos? Dilhyrambos*^^ Demon/* 
iredyoicios (Sweet Wine}/* Hybris (InsoEencc),^^ liedymeles 


’ BM, F273; Rdnacli* it agi, 335 ; 
vKapJes 2^S: 41, 

jj 557: 

*■ Sec Locschdse in, ..JM. 1S94, 

p. S 2 l. 

=* VerL 1, pp. 35j, 3^5,and p. JuS bdaw. 
* See garvcjTjiny ttisydcmaDn, Suf/f- w, 

“ CV- 3471 
" R^iitodi, ii. 25 ^ 

^ E65, 

’ See idw CvB. 10^3^ B.M. 

E 353 1 I RcHchcr, m. 
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p. 2tlS; De Wktc, Cfl//. d /'ZAM 
pR t 77* For Terpoa bcc also 
KeLna£-ti| k sdj, and 1 taitwig, A/^ist£nfA. 
pi. 6. 

■ D,M. E253, 

^ kcinacb, ii 249- RoschcTi^ ul. 
zItS 

“ I>e Wittjj, eWA d 
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*= Reidncis, li- 200 . 
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(Sweet SongV KiomosJ (Reveli^").“ Kis^os (lvy),“ Molkos/ 
Oiiios* Orel machos,^ Simos (Snuh-nQ5^;),^ IVrbas (Rout)," 

The Maenads^ names are if anything mqre numerous: 
Bacche,^ Choiros ( Fij^!)/' Doro^^^ End fa Eudaimonia 

([lappiness)/^ Euthymia (Good Chcer),^' Erophyllis,^ Galene 
(Calm)/^ Hebe (Vouth)/' Komodia (Comedy) and Tragoedia 
(Tragedy^- Kalyke TBud)/** Lllaia,“ Main as/* Nymph aia^® 
Opora (Harvest) and Orel as (Mountain-NysnphX^ Oinanthe/* 
FannychEs (All-night Revel)® Polycrate (Well-beloved)" 
Philomela,® Sime (Snub-noae},=™ Terpsikomc,^ Thakia* Rodo 
(Rose)/* Paidia/' and Rraipale^’** a nainc which is not easy to 
render in classical English, but w'hich denotes the results 
following on a nights debaiich. 


§ 2 . The NtTHER Wohlh 

The Chthonian character of Dionysos brings us by a natural 
transition to the deities of the imder-worldp and iti connection 


* Satjr- M. 
ftafffm, p, 29 

ESi ; BerUn :247r^ 25jS i 
Nap]?^ 3 J &9 i Risifiach, L 42<i, jj, 6^ 
aqa, * 

* I^rlii3 

^ kcLmiiCh, iL aS^ (omne alsq reflii oh 
iMoEpcfi). 

* /Aid. ii. Jsjz- 

* BerEin zi6a 

' Mmtkch 7^ J Naplci 2369^ 3235 ; 
Jat!a,lo95' R<finacl], ii. 26S, 

* Naptes 3235, 

^ Naples 23119. 
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“ Jatli JO93 ; RetnacR ii. 502. 
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therewith it will be convenient lo treat of Death-deities of 
all kinds^ as well as scenes representing the tife of the ncthtr 
regions. . 

or Demeter and Persephone^ the Chthonian goddesses pir 
we have already spoken (p, 27)^ and of the myths 
connected with them, such as the rape of the latter by Hades 
or Pluto, the king of the realms named after him. It is 
owing to this connection ivith Persephone that Hades is found 
in such scenes as the sending forth of Triptolemos/ or at her 
return to the upper world,® ns w ell as at the rape flf his consort. 

, He is frequently seen in company with her, as tlie rulers of 
the nether w'Orld,® especially on the large Italian “ under-w'orld 
vases ” referred to l>elow, and sometimes they are represented 
banqueting togcthciK^ As king of the nether world he is 
appropriately grouped with his brothers Zeus and Po^idon, 
the rulers of the aJr and ocean.'® He is occasionally carried 
by Herakles on his shoulders,® but the meaning of this subject 
is uncertain. He also appears as a single figure, with sceptre 
and cornucopia/ 

The only general representations of the under-world arc to 
be found on the large Apulian vases made for septitchral pur¬ 
poses ( Vol 1. p. 476), of which some half-dozen are conspicuous 
for the number of subjects and figures they contain. All these 
are collected together in the V&rk^eifiaUer^ Serk-? E., 

the list being as follows 


(i) Munich 849 = [Viator f^r/, R. pi' ^ = Rcinach, u ^58 


(1) Naples - ,p 

(j) Karlsruhe jSS = „ 

^4) Naples S.A. jrOy — ^ 

(j) Peiershurg 424 = 
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^ B.M, Ei% 
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XLV,), 
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nether-world scenes,* and one is also represented at the 
punishment of Ixion** They pursue Orestes lafter the slaughter 
of his mother and Aigistlic^ to Delphi and Tauris,* and even 
when with Fyladca he comes to make Kicnsclf known to 
Electra* Among other mythological scenes they are found 
at the combat of Herakles and Kyknos*; with Pelops,“ and 
with Mcdcia and Jason*; and threatening with punishment 



WUNlCHl. 


the hero Agnos, who is seiad and bound upon an altar by 
Omeus and Diomedes." is once seen without 

Jlcmkies in the under-world v’ascs'*: and there is a very 
curious representation of his being chaineti up by Hermes,'" 


' S« aliovr, p. (i9^ witr i. 

® Sk No- j iibov?k 

* See below, fi. ijg, 

* Bdjipn Bf/vri fipr rS-ggy Koi jSL 

* Rjcimdhj i 475. 


* I ac4, 2^ (Bejirn 
^ i=/AiW. L 4 * 3 , 

■ Hr at- F J55 * a« bekw, p. Ui„ 

BibL NaJr 369. 
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CHTHONIA?^ DErXlES 
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as a Cbthofiian deity frequently appears on the 
under-world vases i; she is also eodnected with Eleusinian 
scenes and legends,* such as the sending of Triptolemos,'^ 
the birth of Diony&os or lacchos/ or with the rape and return 
of Persephoiie.*^ She appears also as a single figure* Allusion 
has already been made to the Chthoniati associations of IlermeS: 
TriptolemoSp and lacchos fpp, 27^ 52)* 

the personification of Deaths appears on vascs^ 
almost exchisively in one aspecE, as the bearer of souls in 
conjunction wiEh Hj.'prios (Sleep) * they convey the body of 


Fit, 133. TUA}4ATUS AND WITH POUV PF IVAHEIOK (FROM BRST, 



Memnon from Troy to his home in E^gypC ^nd this type ts 
t>oiToivcd for other scenes on the funeral IckythiJ sn 

which an ordinary warrior is borne ''to his long liomei^'^ 


■ Sp: abn^rc, p. note 7+ 

= aftL F6S; Fetmburg 525 = RiF 
nneh, L I r. 

* B-M. K 1S3 j Rema-ch, Tu 324- 

* Ptf(<if3bLicg 1791 = RFtnacN, i 11 
cL Afirk. jtsxFi. (1^00^), jh ^3. 

^ B.M. F 377 ; REtnacb, 3.99 see 
L 153) f li/r L S 52 , 1, and L 

p. 4 ^ 3 . fig. 403- 
^ £/. CM iai- 

^ See UbeTtn Tj^ojulaj^ p. 2 2 ff- H<! 
doyLcs Uie ]>os^hl]jly ibe ^cndEcnllon 
qI Tfaan^oi an Groeb vases^^ 


^ Athene s(>93 * Rosclser, ii- 3^7^; 
Reina^b^ L H9 = BainTwlBler, I- p- 727, 
Fijr, 7®! J Lquvre P jBS (w^hesre FoUior 
iti* wamor as Sarpedtan). 

^ B.M, P5S C-=F%. 123}, Ei 3 (- 

FifrI. P, pi ^ figs. I'2) f Athens 

t654«-IViaaiinnFPnnitri L pb 29 J ArvA, 

iS 9 Jt ^ Cl" r 

tKidy of wGimuJ, AltieriA 1653 ^ Dunujnl- 
FEatlEeTi L pis. 27 - 23 , and JuAHrm-kt 1S95, 
pin 2- All but twn of tliOSe fcoaciml 
IckylhL 
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In one instance Thanatos is seen ur^^ing Aja?£ on to commit 
suicide^; he also appear--? on another vase*where the .subject 
may relate to the '^itoiy of Ixion.* RepreHcritalions of Death- 
demons or Harpies/ and of ffavar^io, or small winged 

figures boding or signifying deathp"* arc by no means uncommon. 
It has been held by some writers that the personifications of 
Thanatos above referred to are more properly to be regarded 
as BaifiroLo^ These small winged figures are also 

employed to represent a .soul escaping from a deceased [>erson*' 
or^ againp to indicate the souls of Achilles and Iloctor (or 
Memnon) when iveighed by Zeus (see below, pp, 130^ l3zy 
We also find actual representations on B.F. vases of the 
ghost of a herOi. especially in Trojan scenes; he floats through 
the air fully armed, with large iving.s. 


5 3- COSSJOliONIC ASU OTflEIt DETTIEri 

In the next instinc[:! it will be found appropriate to discuss 
sundry representations which are connected ivith the earlier 
or Titanic cosmogony^ although, with the exception of the 
GIgantomachiar already discussedp allusions thereto are com¬ 
paratively rare on vases. 


^ Rtinneli, C 37S- 

» BrM. E JSSr 

’ Bvdin 2157 = L fh. 211 \ 

ArrA. 37 iiniicr 

ITcralilc?, fi. lO^ nu 4 r j)- 

* Sm siir 340 (Kcr seizing 

Eonill af Mloi i^ntriur) ; also for o Kcr ui 
combals, Rriinacb, iL 63, [2^ (Munich 
7^^)* 97 tht [aLtior case pirolecnng 
Aoncas ai^nist: DeceiidiIc) ; alMi K 11j 
iBcUia 171J, 17J4), 22J, where they 
represent iilcmonis of ^wxl or cy\i ncc^tnil- 
jn^ la t>ie urtU uf the gods. 

* See R^-ilicn, and yu/IS. 

j-iL pi, 345^ The Ker hoverifi|F over 
Alkyiineita (i^c p. 100 j in kcinin^h, 
I Z 55 i 4 Sli be ft Hypnos (b« Kchr^ip 
in Ank 1M4, pi. -pff.X 

* H.M. Bcnnclorf^ Cr. U. 


pts. 14, 33; AihenJt 6SS = 
Kdhiich, i, 1S5 - RQscher» ft. II47; 
Slochclbcr^, p|, 4S : atul d. Reiimeh, 
t W Cffi. J^} nwl 

BenndorF, ^5^. a/, p|. 41, 3 j in the rormcr 
the ]s armed ^ in the lotler the 

wingfCi! figure may Ite the K^. There 
otten scenLS to lie a ctmfiiiiflr-m between 
ihe rf^ufXw or ghost ami the m 
boih ifi iia fouciiirtis iind its 
fortn- Thjs^ on Lbe Tase ^tvea in J./f.S. 
%X- Pr lot (ittjc p. ;ga), Einall wirij^cd 
5 gi 4 tes Uke KniU are seen ^yuig oMt oF 
lha jar, which ait here intetided to rtpie' 
5 £nt e¥il spirits or tnaJt fieem gh. 0 M.-b, like 
ihe evds let mx of the j^r by Randora. 

' B.M. I Reiuiidh, i, ^ ; ilinlti- 
Reiaaeb, t i^, 

* B.M. E240J 11^431 - Berlin ^921. 
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Chief among these personages is Ge or Gai^j the Earth- 
mother, half Titanic, half Chthonian, Mho is usually represented 
as a fi^re rising half otit of the ground, with flowing hafr. 
She thus appears in several Gi^antomachia scenes (as the 
mother of the giants^ who Mere earth-born)^^ and at 

the birth of Dionysos and Erich thonioSp i.vhere she hands the 
child to Athena,^ As a full-length figure she appears pro¬ 
tecting her sons Thy os and Antaios against Apollo and 
Heraklcs respectively ; also in certain doubtful scenes on 
B.F. vases as the Nursing-mother ■ Kouporpaffyiy:), with two 
children in her armsp* though we have already seen (p. 30) 
" that these are susceptible of another interpretation. Finally^ 
the series of scenes in w^hich men are represented hammering 
on the head of a female figure rising from the earth® may be 
regarded as referring to Gaia, with allusion to the enstom of 
smiting on the earth to raise spirits^ In this connection 
Gaia is undoubtedly to be identified with Pandora (see 
belr)w),'° A cognate subject is that of a similar female head 
or bust in company with Eros, sometimes found on late 
Italian v-asesJ If Gaia is here intended, her connection with 
Eras finds some support in the poetic cosmogonies*; other- 
whe it may be Aphrodite. 

The slory of who swallowed the stone given to him 

by hi.s wife Rhea in place of his children, is possibly depicted 
on one vase* though the genuineness thereof is open to 


' ir3p p. 14; Naples 2SS3 = 
Reino^, 1, iSl J cC the iKautiftll 
eeption on the PergomSEC fiECEt 
^ It.M. EiSa arn 4 Pctenbijjg 1792 == 
licLELich, i. ] i Heinachj L 11J, 

* tLM* E ajfi, Rttinath, L 244 (Lcnivre 
E 864]^ 245. 2491 P M- B 194 

^ RM. Bm, Baiji 1^^/- CA^r fi. 

Ip a 

* iSibL Nat. t 349^ 4-* 

X 3 U p. iQ 6 ^ 2 (and six. 

Naples 3J55 - Rdnach, 1 . 34 ®; 
^4 C/r, L S3= keSiuLchn L 349^ 61 cL 
flJsA W,!hL Kl47 ; FiMhiier, 
p. I l^rriiQai 


Gk p- 277 : and ^ atiov^„ 

P- ^ , 

■ on. the iwt. ph I. P- S" 

cf. Schnt m Ar. Atf, 971, and Soph^eTe*' 

dnunii of jPiTwrtls'JTf ^ /ftuftnicrfr it 

I 6« also Vl. 

(1B91), p- 113EF.1 iinoth-cr es- 

pLmalioo, Rohertj AiyA, 

p. 194 It A vise ja Bncrlin (C^r. 2646 
= H€:Lnach^ L a-tR- P- 2 ^ 2 ) 

iepre9ent& th« of Ge^P^ndora^ 

with SaijTs Mtohi^hed at the sisht, 
^Munich 55®; K?iplea S.Ah zB? 3 
Rcina^h^ i. 129- 

» Has. 1 j Ar. Av. &96E 

■ Arck i® 7 S, pi. 9 . 
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doubt, '1 he ;$tone is enveloped in drapery lo prevent dis¬ 
covery. A bust of Kmnos has also beijn identified on a 
vaisc.^ I he story of Zagreus and his destruction by tlie 
Titans, which belongs to the sane ci'cle, also Ends one or 
two representations. One vase appears to represent them 
devouring him piecemeal.* 

Another personage who may perhaps he regarded as of pre- 
Oiympian origin is Tkemis^ who comes between Gaia and 
Apollo in the occupation of tlie prophetic stool at Delphi 
(Aesch- ILam. 2). Aigeus, the father of Theseus, is represented 
as consulting her seated on her tripod* and one vase has been 
supposed to depict her conversing with Zeus before the birth * 
of Dionysos.* She also appears at the Judgment of Paris.* 

Kybile, the mother of the gods, only occurs in one or two 
doubtful instances, with the lion which is usually associated 
with her.* 

Among the primitive and recondite Greek cults which go 
back to a remote origin, that of the Kabeiri may perhaps 
be mentioned here. Previous to the discoverj^, in 1887-88, 
of their sanctuary near Thebes, little was known, either 
from literary or monumental .sources, of these mysterious 
deities; but the t-xcatalions on tliis site yielded large quan¬ 
tities of pottery with scenes relating to their cult, mostly of 
a burlesque character/ Among these was one very interesting 
fragment representing (with names inscribed} the Kabeiros and 
his son (Pais) banqueting, and attended by tw'o deities known 
as Mitos and PratoteTa,* Lenormant noticed that the .spectator- 
deities on an under-world vase in the British Museum corre¬ 
spond exactly to the four Gabciric deities is described by 
certain ancient authoriticjs.'' 

Turning next to myths which treat of the semt-divine per- 
sonages of the earliest cosmogony, we have the legends given 


^ ii. p. 15^ 

* B M, E 246: J.HS, id, ^ 34J. 

■ Berlin 353^ REtEii^h, 0. iCj. 

' J“i 9 j = Kein[ich, 1, j ; Imf 

see liekiw, P- 135 . 

^ Pelcrtlinrg - Rcirwch^ L j. 

■ B.Mr IS 49 = Rcinitcli^ u, J22 ; 


MLIIin-H triitnehr L Jfj. 

^ Sesf liii. 412 Et 

aDdy,//.J5. x\iL p, 77jr.; [i 1 m Val. T- 

P 

* .^1'^. tm, pt. 9, 

" EM. Fzja- tec DjircciiltcT^ ami 
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i by Kt^iod of Prometheus and the creation of Paud&ra^ and 
\ we may include vvith them the Titan Atla_s- Pandora, it has 
been already noted, is only a variation of Gaia^^ and this is 
borne out by the name given to her on a beautiful polychrome 
cup in the British Museum representing her creation, com- 
j pletcd by Hephaistos and Athena.^ She Is there named 
I “ She who sends up gifts/' j>. from the earth. 

4 The subject is not so popular as might have been ea^pccted, 
but appears on two other vases in the Museum, in each case 
J with Olympian deities as spectators of the events and on a 
I beautiful vase "now at Oxford.^ The story of the opening of 
I "the ttWo^ has not found its Avay into art, but its connection 
with the Athenian feast of the mffiiiyta. is curiously illustrated 
in one instance,^ 

Prometheus too is seldom seen, and chiefly on B.F* vases. 
In one case he receives a Kbation from Hera,* and there arc- 
two or three representations of his liberatioii by Herakles.* 
On a Cyrenaic cup he is grouped with Atlas^ tlie vulture 
peeking at his breast, while the other groans under the 
burthen of the heaven^^ Atlas is found almost exclusively 
with Herakles in connection Avith his visit to the Garden of 
the Hesperides. Either he is actually present in the Garden “ 
or is confronted with the hero, Avho in some cases bears his 
burden for him while he obtains the apples/ He is also seen 
in company with a Sphinx.*^ 


We now come to discuss a few subordinate deities or semi- 
divine personages who do not fall into any of the preceding 
categories. 


■ Sec jib^Tc, p. note for rtpre- 
^nlAlloBs of Cc'PrtfUlora riHiufi from the 

which Tnay be corisidcrcd id am- 
necilon wiih the ctCiUicm of 
^ Da- 

■ jcJiL pL T (here 
p. rtiea oul o! the gfOUlHl, assislciJ by 
Epitti^lhecD; with hie hnidincr; S^cbls iiEtd 
Hermes W prcicnt). 

■ f.Jif.S. it p. joi: Me above, p. |2. 

* BiU. IJat. S4J - Rdji&ch, I i4C 


" Bcrltn i 7S2 = ^Vitfrefr D. Vr 

and anolttr B-K. vase bn Rcansd^, 33S; 
Ef* (rSiEg)p pis- S-^j 
^ LlelL^g, 37 S = Reinnch, Vi- 48 = 
BaLTincbLcr, lli- 14t * 5^^7’ 
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i. 33^ 

* Eernin 3145 Gethnrd^ 
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iiii. pi- j ( bears the hflivens), 

^ Ftciiwcb, L 471^ 
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Asklepios, chiefly' ei figure of later art. Is exceedingly rar'C 
On vases. There is, in fact, only one ton which he ca 
certainly be identified. This is a late R.F. vase at Athen:S, 
on which he is seen reclining on a conch feeding a serpent 
and accompanied by Hygicia.^ Nor does the tatter occif^ 
elsewhere, though her name, as already noted (p, 43), is 
sometimes given to one of the personified figures attending 
on Aphrodite.* Eileittyia, the goddess of childbirth, gencmlly 
appears, in duplicated form, assisting Zsns at the birth of 
Athena.“ or I^to at that of Apollo and Artemis,' She is 
closely related to Artemis, and a representation of a goddess 
who has been identified as Artemis-Eiieithyia may be seen * 
on an early Boeotian vase with reliefs at Athens.* 

Ins, the messenger of the gods, iii usually distinguished 
from Nike by her caduceus or herald’s staff, and from Hebe 
by her wings, iihe is often depicted as a single figure,* or” 
pouring a libation to Hera, Athena, or other deities.’ She is 
associated more especially ;vilh Hera, as Herme.s is with Zeus, 
and attends on the former in several scenes of assemblages 
of the god,s.' In company with Hera she is attacked by a 
troop of Seilcni and defended by llerakles.'* and on anotlicr 
vase she is similarly surprised by a troop of Centaurs.^ She 
assists at the creation of Pandora,'^ at the Judgment of Paris'* 
and at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis,” and also appears 
in the Garden of the Hespendes." She is afso seen with 
Pans carrying off Helen'*; and with Menelaos fetching her 


’ Athccts = ReSnailv L ^ 11, 

sibly atso on a Eerliu vo-k (jfrrJt. 

ji, Sg) wi(h ji simttar 
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'"sepnkhral banqu^t,'^ £icc TIamsnnp 
ta C*. p, 349, 

^ BrM. E 3i4, K ( 195 . 

* B.M. Bzj^ i44 (Fig. ii3X E410; 
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L 156, 198. 

* Alhcris 1962. 

^ Ih'd. 466 = PUt XLViL 

* ELhL £720 ; Munich ^51 =-Rcinad!, 

iL 4G; Berlin - H^niadar^ Gr; 

iL Sk. aj Biblp N^t. 841 


=- filiflSiHReiimch, i. Ga; Roedier. il 
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" BM K4fi7, 

" Berlin 18954 
“ FnmyoiK Tuse, 

*' Rednachf L joi, 
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back^; and in sjiother scene, apparently drawn from a Homeric 
j source (//. vliL 397 where she dissuades Alhena and PIcra 
from taking Siidcs in Ihe w^ar, at the behest of Zeus.^ She 
conveys the infant Herakics to the Centaur CheLrocij* and is 
also seen in eampany with a warrior/ 

Hebe in Olympos performs somewhat similar functions to 
]ri^ more particularly that of pouring out wine for the gods/ 
She IS also specially associated with Heraklcs at and after 
his apotheosis/ appearing as his bride in several instances,^ 
Besides thesOj she frequently appears In assemblies of the 
godSp* or at the ptinishincnt of Mai-syas," or the Judgment 
‘of ParisJ“ 


§ 4. Personifications 

The next group of deities with which we have to deal is 
that of the various person lEcadons which arc to be found in 
great numbers on vases of all periods, especially the later. 
These naturally fall under several headings, which, follotving 
tlic lines of the classification adopted by Nh Pot tier in a 
valuable article on the subject,we may distribute as follows:— 

1* Physical (Sun^ Moon^ Dawm, Winds, etc). 

?. Geographical (Cities, Rivers, MouQtains, etc.). 

3i Fmducts of earth (Wine, Harvest, 

4. Groups of various kinds (Muses, NyinphSp etc.). 

5. Physical conditions (Healtlii Old Age^ etc,)* 

6. Social advantages (^Veallh^ Peace, VicLoiy, etc.)* 

7. Ethical ideas (Justice, Envy, Strife^ etc,). 

8 . Metaphysical ideas (Necessity, Law, etc.)^ 

Sockii enjoyments (Comedy, Tmgedy, Re^ielry, etc.). 

10. Descriptive names* 

^ Relnnchp il 34* 

^ il 2^ : SM p. 39, 

* /^r¥.IL47. 

* Jitid. It. 379, 

* B.M. E381 CO; CW. i. 20, 31 
Rei™J], ii 9), 33 ■(*- id E. 331). 

* B.F. (Jl. in chariot): B.M. B 30 I, 

317 Dibl* Nat. 353 * keLnarkt i. 399; 

ReinAcb, it 7 &^ t 6 l. Tn Otymposi B.r.: 

BM, li37gi H-F. t Retmiih* iii r-Sh. 

’ EctUi^ 3 JS 7 = Baumettter, I p. 


fig. yod : CsC 364; Rdnach, 

it 8 : seejA. loS. 

* Berlin 317S — L 9 ; 

ReiEULCh, i. 157 , 303 ; Roseber, iii pv 2119 
(witH AphitiditrX 

* Jatlz 1093 ; Rdooefa, i 175. 
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A/tJiM. Grt^cs, p. S ff.: sec 

alBD on tfac Eubject ^eneraUy the ortEElc 
in Ro5chErr"a LfxrJtint. 
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Of some of these, indeed, we have already treated — such as 
the beings included in the follo^i'injg of Aphfodite and Dionysoss^ 
Ge-P andora, Hebe (Youth), and the deities of the net her world. 
The rest we now proceed to consider in order, b^innlng 
with natural phenomena, and firstly tho^ of an astronomical 
character. 

1 + Helioa, the Sun, who iJi soim: scn.ses, especially in the 
m^Thologyof the Roinan poets, is identical with Phoebus Apollo, 
is only once so identified on vascs,^ He is usually depicted 
in his four-horse chariot rising out of the sea (as on the eastern 
pediment of the Parthenon), either as a single figure or in 
connection with some m^-th, indicating that the action takes 
place at stinnsc. As a single figure he appears both on early 
and late vases, on the latteCf usually, as an upper dccDration 
on the large Apulian kraters.^ He is also accompanied by 
Eos (Dawn) and Selene (Aroon), by Hemera (Day), or by Eros^; 
but in most eases he and Selene appear together, the laUcr 
descending as he rises (as on the Parthenon pedimcnt> 
Ihus on R.F- v-ases they denote the time of the action, as 
when Theseus descends belotv the sea to visit Poseidon,^ 
or as on the Blacas krater Jn the British Museum, when 
Eos pursues Kephalos.^ On the latter vase four stars are also 
dc pic led diving into the sea, to indicate their setting. On 
Apulian vases he is present at the seiKure of Persephone,^ at 
the Right of Pebps from Oinomaos/ at tlic madness of 
Lykourgosp' at the Judgment of Paris/ and in the Garden 
of the HesperidesJ'' In one instance a group of Satyrs start 
back affrighted at his appearance.'* There art ttvo instances 
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of his encounter wLh Htrakles, who endeavoured to stay hts 
progress with his 

Solcnef the ^loon, appears in many of the scenes already 
described under Helios, as on the BJacas krater. She is 
depicted under two types, either on horseback* or driving a 
chariot Jike Helios.^ both as a singJc figure and in other 
scenes ; and she is sometimes characterised by the lunar disc 
or crescent Besides the scenes alrentdy referred ten she 
appears on horseback at tlie birth of Dionysos' and at the 
pursuit of Medela by Jason** The magic arts used by 
Thessalian witches to draw down the moon from heaven are 
also the subject of a rase^painting,^ where two women essay 
to perform this feat by means of a rope, addressing her, 
“ O Lady Moon ! " 

Stars are occasionally represented with an astronomical 
reference, as on the Blacas krater, where they appear in the 
form of youths, or grouped with Helios, Selene, and Eoa' 
Phosphoros, the Morning Star, may be identified in this con¬ 
nection, represented as a youth running * ; but in other cases 
they arc not personified, as on a vase ivhich represents the 
moon and stars with the constellation Pegasos,* 

Hcillfira, the Day, we have already once noted; but in art 
she is hardly tn be distinguished from Eos fDaivnj. Nor can 
Nyx (Night) be identified with certainty on vases.^® Eoa is not 
an uncommon figure, especially on R.P. vases, and she also plays 
a part in certain mytlis, Asa single figure she appears rising 
from the sea in, or driving, a four-horse chariot like Helios/' 


^ CainbFbdge Srat:kclLei^+ ph ij; 
AthcM 9CX1 y.MS. xijc. pi. 9, 

* IS.M, E 2^2r 466^ 776 ; H&rlbi 3515 
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her steeds in one case being named Phlegcthon and Lampon. 
She is also represented Hidng with two bydriae, from vvhich 
she pours out dew upon the earth.' She is Ircr^ucntly seen 
pursuing or carrying Kephatos* or Tithonos,® and is present 
at the apotlieosis of Alhnocna,'* At the combat of her son 
^lemnon with Achilles she and the other mother, Thetis, 
are^ generally present* She also pleads with Zeus for her 
son's safety,^ and bears away his body after the fatal issue of 
the fight/ 

Next wc have to deal with the Winds^ as personified by the 
figures of Boreas, Zephyros, etc. As single figures thej' seldom 
appear, though v,e have possible instances of Barbas with* 
the unusual type of a serpent's tail,“ or simply as a winged 
male figure.^ A wind^od La seen in an cpi.^odc from the 
Gigantomachia opposing the chariot of Zeus,"' and another 
in an assemblage of deities round Apotto Kitharoidos." 
ZepJt^ros is seen pursuing HyakinthQS,'^ and he and Borca,s 
together bear the body of a warrior to the tomb in the same 
manner as Hypnos and Thanatos - But the most important 
subject connected with Boreas is his pursuit of the Athenian 
maiden Oreithyia, a frequent scene on the later R K vases '* 
some being very fine examples. Erechtheus. Kekrops.'and the 
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-Nympha Aglauros, Hcritj and Pandrosos, are usually present, 
and the latter in ose ease announce the neivs to Kekrops or 
Ercchtheus.* Boreas is also depicted in the act of punishing 
Phineus by blinding him, and attacked by the latter's friend 
Parebios," 

On some early B,F. vases ive find winged beings which may 
be styled Hsreades, in conjunction with Harpies, apparently 
representing the infliUMces of good and evil winds respectively.* 
Zetes and Kaiais, the sons of Boreas, will be treated of in the 
story of the Argonautika.^ The Aurae or breezes have been 
identified on a wdt-knoivn vase in the British Museum.* and 
on an Apulian vase in the same collection is a head undoubt* 
cdly intended for Aura," The Hyatics or rain-goddesses in 
two instances extinguish the flames of a funeral pyre at 
the bidding of Zeus, at the apotheosis of Alkmcna*^ and of 
Htrakles®; in one of the latter instances they are named 
Arelhusa ard Premnusia, 'I'hey also receive the infant 
Dionysos.* Edto belongs perhaps rather to the Dionyafac 
cycle, appearing as the beloved of Pan.*" 

11. We may next constder the personifications of cities and 
cdmitneE, which are, indeed, in some cases more than merely 
symbofical figures, being actual goddesses tvith a dchnitc cult, 
such as the Nymph Kyrene, wiio often appears on works of art." 
On the great Naples vase representing Daieios in a council 
of personifications nf fftf/ai and Asia are placed among 
the spectator-deities,’- and tlie former seems also to be indicated 
on a similar vase with a battle of Greeks and Persians.” On 
otic of the late vases with the subject of Pelops and Oinomaos, 
a personification of the locality O/ympia appears to be similarly 
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present,^ just ^ ou the Hieron kotylc the personification of 
ElcusLs is inciuJed among the Eleusinian wd other deities at 
the sendmg forth of Triptolernos.^ The city of is per¬ 

sonified in several instances, espedally as a spectator of Kadmos 
slaying the dragon®; aLo an a '"Mcgarian” bcnvl TAith reliefs 
in the Biitish Museum, the subjects on which are taken from 
the PAif^mssae of Euripides/ the scene of Ilerakles' 

victory over the lion, and of the death of Archermos, is similarly 
personified as a Nymph in the representations of both siibjcets* 
and the town of Kromnijm as a Nymph protests against tJie 
slaying of the sow by Theseus* The Nymph S/kirfn occurs 
oncCp dismounting from her horseJ Two cupi of the early * 
li-Fr class usually known (from their siibjectsj as Cyrenaic, bear 
representations of the Nymph Aymif [see above) — in one case 
with Apollo, in the other holding a branch of sUphium (the local 
product) and surroudded by Eorcads and Harpies (see above)/ 
Among the Greek islands, A^gtFm and Sa/amis w ei^ supposed 
to have derived their names from Nymphs beloved of Zeus 
and Foseidon, who are represented pursuing these qua^i- 
personified figures^; tve may also regard Europa as coming 
under that •^egorj='/^ Zeus also pursues who is 

con nee ted witli the mountain in Laconia,** On one vase we 
find the names of the islands and 

given, presumably in pure faney^ to two Maenads and a Sat>w 
in a Dionysiac scene where all the figures are named, A 
more genuine instance is that of the Nymph Kr^rU on the 
Talos vase, indicating the locality 

Turning to other geographical features, we have Mount 
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0 /v 7 i//fi?s transformed into a lyre-pla^mg companbn of Satyrs'; 
orj again, ri%^er-god^siJch as Ac/uioi?s^ I'iho as a combination of 
man and bull, or vvith a fish-body like Triton^ wrestles with 
Heraklcs.® The river A 77 ff appears o^ce^ but not personified— 
only as an indication of landscape*^ In connection with the 
city of Tiicbes we find perf-onifi cat ions of the local river hw£fTi}s 
and the local fountain-Nymphs Pirlc and 

Ilf. Natural products, such as Of nos (Wine) and Opora 
(Harw'Cst), are only found personified among the Dioitysiac 
^conceptions with which we liave already dealt {p. 65); to 
these two names wc may add those of Hedyoinos (Sweet 
Wine), Kissos (IvyJ^ Kalyke (End), and Rodo (Rose), the three 
latter coming more under the heading of pet-names than of 
strict personification a. 


I\^. Our next class Includes certain groups of personages 
(all feminineJ which for the moat part hold their owm throughout 
all periods of art and literature, and arc, so la speak, more 
crystallised into definite mythological personages, associated 
with the gods and human beings of the legesi^jg^^ges. These 
arc the Muses, the Charites or Graces, the Jlorae or Seasons, 
the Moirae or Pales, and the Erinnyes or Furies. 

The Huses do not appear so frequently In vase-paintings 
as in sculpture, and mostly on later vases. Two fine R.F* 
examples of the whole nine (with their appropriate attributes) 
call for mention ; other vases give a more limited Tiiimber, 
or even single figures®; but it must be remembered that in 
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such cases identification is difficult, as characterisation by means 
of a lyre or scenic mask does not necessarily connote the 
presence of a Muse, On one vase Terpsichore is seen with 
tiro figures inscTihed as Moussios and Melousa ' ] but these 
may be no more than fancy names for an ordinary gmup of 
musicians. Five of them are seen in a group with Apollo, 
Thamyris, and Sappho,* and elsewhere they accompany 
Apollo.* 

The Cmirs can nowhere be identified on Greek vases, though 
they form a well-known type in sculpture; but there is an 
Etruscan kylijc in the British Mu.>eu[n (probably copied from 
a Greek original), which appears to represent them as an ' 
interior group.^ The //onvr or Seasons appear fivtthout dis¬ 
tinctive names I on the Francois vase at the nuptials of I'deus 
and Thetis, and on the Sosias cup" in an Olympian assemblage 
(three in each case); also two of them at the sending forth 
of Triptolemos." The three Motme (Fates) appear on the 
Frangois vase (as above), and once also at the birth of Athena 
the Furies have already been discussed* 


V. The personifications having reference to physical con¬ 
ditions (as distinguished from ethical ideas) arc coiuparaLivcly 
few in number. They include N£h f Youth), who by virtue 
of her divine attributes has already been discussed in another 
section (p. 7/); (Health), who is also a fully developed 

goddess, but only once occurs on a vase, except among the 
somewhat vague personifications surrounding Aphrodite^ (see 
PP' 43> ?®) p and three others, regarded as of rnasculine sex. 
These are Geras (Old Age), Hypnos (Slecpj, and Thanatos 
(Death). Gems \s seen in combat with Ileraklcs*; Thanatos 
has already been discussed (p, yi). as a winged 

youth hovers over Alkyoneus, whom Hera ties overcame while 
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asleep^; causes Ariadne to sleep while Theseus escape'i'; and 
with 1 hanalQS car^eii the body of Mem non,* or an ordinary 
mortal^^ to the tOTuh. 


VL Social advantages as apart from ethEcal quaLities ate 
perhaps difficult to determine exactly; but we may fairly rank 
under this heading such ideas as are suggested by Chrytios 
(Gold) and Ploutos (Wealth) j Eircne (Peace); Nike (Victory'); 
and the numerous attendants of Aphrodite and Dianyso^ such 
as Eunornia^ Eudatmonfa^ and others already named (pp. 45,65), 
C/irjjt^s and PMa/os as boys accompany Nike in her chariot*; 

■ Ein^nt^s appearance on vases is doubtful, but she may appear 
in one instance carrying the infant pfoatos,* J’hc birth of 
Floutos see CHS to be tepresented in one inslaniceJ 

Hut by far the most important personage in tliis class is 
Nike (Victory>3 whose appearance as a vvinged female figure 
is ISO often attested by Inscriptions on R-K vases that she can 
generally be identified with certainShe is especially popular 
as a single figuj-e on tile Nolan amphorae and lekytlii of the 
'^severe” and "strong" periods, some of whicli axe cortspicuousiy 
beautiful examples.** AEtogethcr her appearances rival those 
of Eros in number^ though on the Italian vases they are far 
fewer. Whether Nike ever occurs on B.F. vases is a very 
doubtful point, and has been denied by many scholars, but 
some hgures are not easy to explain in any other way* On 
other works of art she does not appear before 480 unless 
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the “Nike" of Ardiermos is to be so identifted; it seems 
probubic that she was an offshoot froni , Athena, whoio we 
know to have been worshipped under the name of Nike, as in 
her temple on the Athenian Acropolis. 

She is frerjuenti}'' associated with the gods, either in scenes 
from mythology or in groups apart from action' ; usuaJly 
she pours libations to tliem, or crowns them in reference to some 
achievement. Thus we find her with 2eiis,* with Hera,'" with 
Athena,* with Poseidon and Dionysos,* with ApoJJo (especially 
at his ^-ictory over Marsyas)* with Artemis EJaphcbolos,^ and 
with Aphrodite* She frequently crowns or pours [tbations 
to Kcrakles, or attends him at hJs apotheosis * ; on the later ' 
vases she takes Athena’s place in conveying him in a chariot 
to Olympos.’" 

Among the numerous mj-tliological events in which Nike 
plays a more or [ess symbolical part may be men boned the 
Gigantomachia, in ivhich she drives Zeus’ chariot,” the birth 
of Athena,” the sending of Triptolcmos,” the Judgment of 
Paris,'* the birth of Dbnysos ’* and that of Erichthonios^ and 
the punishment of Ixion.*' Among Trojan scenes she appears 
with Achilics arming” at his (supposed^ fight with Tclephos 
and possibly also at that whh Memnon," and at the carryinsj 
off of the Palladion.* She is also seen with Hcrakics in the 
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Garden of the Hesperides^^ with the Djoskuri,®^ with Ferseus 
and Bellerophoii/^witb Orestes at DelphP ; crowning JEdlaii 
as the victor over the Persians^; and in many scenes with 
Dionysos,'’ 

More Qumorous and characterislicp however, are tlie scenes In 
which she appears as a single figtircp or associated with mortals, 
usually victorious warriors or athletes. As a single figure she 
most commonly pours a libation over an altar,^ or flics towards 
the altar bearing a torch, Incenso-bumcr, lyre, tripod, sash, 
or other attribute ■ r m one case (unless Iris is intended] a jug 
and caduceus* lispecially characterised as ihe goddess of 
* Victory,, she Dflen holds a palm-branch.*'^ She frequently takes 
part in religious and sacrificial ceremonies, such as thb decoration 
or dedication of a choragic tripod/^ or burns incense,^^ or herself 
sacrifices a ram Or bul!/^ The last-named subject houever, 
commoner on gems and a certain class of terracotta reliefs.** 
On one vase she gives drink to a bull ^ i or, again, she rides 
on a sacrificial or places a hydria on a fountain or 

altar.*^ She pursues a hare, doc, or bird,*^ or offers a bird to a 
youth,*^ On the later Panathenaic amphorae and elsewhere she 
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holds the or stcm-ornamcnt of a ship^j and 

sonicUines she erects a trophy.^* 

She appears in a chariot drawn by female Centaurs,^ or 
accompanied by Cbrysos and Ploutos (see above)p;* and she also 
conducts a victorious warrior in this raanner,'^ In other instances 
she pours a libation to a warrior* who is sometimes inscribed 
with a fanciful name^; or, a^in, as anticipating: his victory, she 
brings him his hehnet^ She Is, however^ more frequentJy seen 
in alhietic scenes, crowning a viciorious athlete/ rider/** or 
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i-tO, ia+ KIKE SACIllfJ^CI.^0 flL'tt {jfllITtSfl UU^EL'If f66]. 


charioteer," or superintending the games in the palaestra,'* 
torch^races,'-'* or the taking of an oath by an athlete.^^ In 


' il.M- B 60 S; Dcilio mi = £1 Cir. 

L 96, 

^ B.M. Ihjodj kfinach, li. 3aS ^ 
Rctfichgr, Ui- 33 ^ ihcit is lauUtEig on 
iJm jnscfiptiiin). 

' Il.M. F 5 SQ. 

* Uejriin ^6&1 = kayet aihl CaUpgnoik, 

P’ = 57 - 

* kcinaeh^ iL 4 ; Milljn-Reiiiai:'hT L 
} Jfllta lOjO, 

■ RM. E 3C4. 275, 47 ^r 57 *- 
^ aM. Ej79 

* B,M. iza ; ReLnacli, L afiS. 


^ B.M. Ei 7 o^ kttn*di, I 45 , 37 ^. if 
li- 137 , 292- 

^ RE^inaclk, iL 262 iBM. Nnr, 364}, 

I aEiH vn^ 25&. 

SliUjn-KeisiiictL, tt, 

^ E607 j ^ 5 l 5 id;cl[»rgi pt nj 

(licgifls)- OKforiJ {Cuf. pL 15 ); 
Umviti F 109 I? Ag^my 

” Rfiumch. Fl 3w 5 T^J^ 7 rmVa 
H- SS (I 3 CIW iia UAL)? Inghintmi^ 

/j/7. 

kcinach, i 322 , 
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mui^icaj contests she performs the same functions, crowning 
or pouring libations,to a successful pcrfonitcr/ She crowns 
a successful potter in hh workshop^^ and also a poet 
A being of similar character, who may perhaps be recognised 
in the figure of a winged youth on some B F. and early R.F. 
vaseSj is the personification of athletic contests.'* 

On the later Rd*\ vases the figure of Nike is often duplicatedp 
probably more to produce a balanced composition than for any 
other reason/ 


VIL The ne^'it class of personifications is that of abs:tract 
ethical ideas. Even on the earlier vases there are found a 
considerable number of these, such as Eris (Strife) * but on the 
fatefj imlimited play is given to the tendency of the age (seen 
also in sculpture and painting) to invest every abstract idea 
with a personalityn apart from any idea of deification or 
mytliological import. 

Amang these, by far the most numerous examples are, of 
course, those relating to the pEission of Love. We have already 
traced the development of the type and conceplion of Eros in 
vase-paintings, and in the same place wc have had occasion 
to speak of the associated ideas which became personified as 
subsidiary* conceptions to that of Love, such as FeUho 
(Persuasion), Pothos (Yearning), and Himcros (Charnnk Ehthonos 
(Envy or and Talas (Unfortunate or Un- 

retjuited Love)/ Of a similar type are the feminine conceptions 
associated with Aphrodite—Eudaimonia (ITappineas)^ KuthymUi 
(Cheerfulness], and the like.^ 

Among other abstract ideas are thoise of Anfif (Virtue) and 
(Pleasure), which have been suggested as represented 
on one vaseJ On a R.F. vase in Vienna, (justite) is seen 


' B->T. B 4^91 RjcmmcUp i- 49^ 37®' 
11 . 274 . 

■ VoL T fi ^23 

■ Rcinncli, I- 65- 

^ B-M. IS I 0); Petcisbu/g iSj ^ 
Jl-rrrii, pL S? ; RciMcb, ii- 13* 
C7j : Dn-rttnbeJE unU s.p^ 

A^qd, fiji, liio; LouvEfi K log: also 

-jirfi 


p|>- g3b 97^ 

■ U.ii.FsPS Uedin ^ 2 ^; MilLinKcfl^ 
Keinach, 36 ^ HiilbEu, 90 = Grv^r 
iL ^ 3 5 (Mill KxiapjT, p- 37- 

* See abOffPj p- 49 - 

' Sec pL 43 ^ 

■ iSgg, p. 16 « EttilfiwJi, 

i. 379 i blit proEflbJy ftw; 

Ecfers 111 Orestes anJ PyJadcs in TauiJSit 
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overcoming Aeffiua (Injuisticc) ^(Deceit} on the vaat 
with Darcios in council beguiles the gt^dess Asia with bad 
advice,^ and also leads Tercus astray ^; P/wdas (Fear) drives the 
chariot of Ares when he assists Kyknos against Heirakles*^ 
he U specially associated with the god of war, the idea bdng 
that of inducing panic among enemies ; and in many cases 
his head appears, like that of the Gorgon^ as a device on 
shields.'^ In one instance he appears as a lion-headed monster.* 
Artemis, in the capacity of AiWtis (ShaiTie)^ hinders Tityos from 
caiTj-ing of! LetoJ Eris (Sttife) appears on B,F. vases as 
a winged female figure runnings in scenes of combat, chariot- 
races, etc.j or as a single figure.* But the identification is not 
always certain ; in some combat scenK it Is possibEe that Ate 
or a Ker is meant, and in those of an agonistic character we 
may see Agon, the personification of athletics fsee above, 
P- 


Vm. The metaphysical ideas next to be discussed are almost 
exclusively punitive agencies, either connected with scenes in 
the under-ivorid (Ananke, Foinae, and the Furies)p or bringing 
down penalties and disasters on the heads of wrong-doerSp such 
as the personifications of madness w^hich occur in many of the 
tragic subjects on Apulian vases. 

In the first group ive reckon (Necessity) and the 

Pmnae (Punishmentsjp who appear with the Furies in a scene 
from the under-worId,*“ AU or Ker [Destiny),a winged figure 
seen at the death of ncctor and at the madness of Lykourgos^; 


" VicELEiA 319 <» Kcjjufhj i. : fer 
Dike in nndcr-wDrid see p, 

* Xaplcs ■= kiiiiiqch T. 

* XaplcB 3^33 » Kiinoeh^ L 239 . 

* Bcdm 1732 = RetEinch^ Hr 66 r BrM. 
B 364, B 365 ; ReinadaT i S2J. 

* S«: Ro^zh^-r, Hi- p. 2934. 

^ Leravre m JJifiA. 

p. 355. 

' RdoHcli, it 4 (itt LmiYTc), 

^ RJ^L B 334 E Bef]mj 775 ; KaiIs- 
Tuhe 259? Pclerahut^ 1S07 «= Keiflach, 
L 7 tn[ JndpiLcm af Firis> j Reiuadi, L 


100 (wiTli Ptfl^jps), IL 26 , I, ifilj Bau- 
ttieiKtcr, L p. t 5 , 343. 

“ iiir utHdeatiSeH winged ddlis &ee 
Louvre K54 Wteiter VarJ. pL 5^ 

fig. i (Eseluaslij FffrL 

pi. J, fig. 3 (Mknsftkncfl)^ 

Jiaplrt 3333 = BaumeijsEcr. 33 L p, 
A : s£c p. 69^ 

*■ Remnch^ll lOo{ni3W in BrM. r m 
1399 , P- 46S}. 

^ NnpJes 3337 = lliittadstcr. n. IK 334 , 
- 9^8 i sec bebw, p. 91, noEf 3. fot 
ytSej inl-eiprtlmlQiw, 
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and JVewteiis (Vengeance) in the scene bett^-een Atreus and 
Thyestes,' with reference to its fiite-fraught character. Iti less 
tragic circumstances the Latter is present in a bridal scene, with 
attributes of a flower and an appte,^ The Molrae or Fates 
have already been mentioned (p. Sj), as has Themis or Divine 
Ordinance (pi 74K 

The second group includes Ljyssa (Frenzy), who drives 
Aktaeon, Hippolytos, and Lykourgos to madness or dcstmcfoTi*; 
Mtima (Madness), who similarly drives Herables to slay his 
children and OisffVi (/it. a Gad-fly), who performs similar 
functions when Medela is about to slay hvrs.^ 


' IX. Personifications relating to social enjoyments, such as 
games, tlie drama, or banquets, are closely analogous to many 
of those described under headings 111. and V1., and occur in the 
same connection. Thus in Dionysiac scenes we find Choro 
(Dance), Molpc (Song). Dithyrambos, Hedymeles (Sweet Song), 
i Komos (Revelry), Komodia and Tragoedia (Comedy and 
Tragedy), and Pannychis and Kraipalc, typifying all-night 
revels and ihcir consequences * 


X. Finally, there arc what M. Pottier has described as 
personifications of individualities, under which heading fall 
many conceptions w'hich do not find a place in any of the 
dassEJi already discussed. Among these are many of the names 
given to Maenads and Satyrs (p, 65), which are intermediate 
between personal names and embodiments of abstract or 
physical ideas, some inclining more to one side, some to the 
other. Of these it is only necessary to mention as illustrative 
of the present subject the Mainas^ and the Xymphe* found 
as names of individuals on several vases, and the Oinopion or 
“Wine-drinker*’ on vases by Exekias." 


“ Reinudii L 173- 

' /a/rf.L 2Jf>SEiiBoston)? Fi7g; 
B.M, V271 and = Baa- 

mdifier, \u p. Sj4p fig- gJS 1 cf. Reinach, 
L 33 r, I, The TULme nf (BSlcui- 

nraj ]Ui ttlsn hnra suggested Tor itic 
DD 

m 


* Vol. I p, 4S0 CAMteaa FJLsfi In Ma¬ 
drid). 

* Munich Sio =* Riduadit i- 3 ^ 3 - 

* So- p^ 6St (ot 

^ RM. £4^11 Naples 24193 Kaib- 
ruhe 

* Rcrlin 247T1 

■ B21q: set pi sSj no4c ig- 
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To the class belong the names ghieti to Nymphs of 

various kinds^ such as the Nereids (see p. ^6} or the Hcsperides, 
The latter are named on one vase* as Asterope, Chrysothemis, 
I’lygieia, and Lipaia ; on another" as AiopiSi Antheia, Donakis, 
Kalypso, Mermesa, Nelisa^ and Tara. 

Of more general signification, and sometimes perhaps to be 
regarded as descriptive titles rather than names, are such as 
Archenautes (Ship-captain),® Komardios (Master of Revels)/ 
or Fatdagogos (Tutor).® On the other hand, Neanias, Komos, 
Paian (gis'en to boys at play}.* and Eutychta (on the tomb of a 
woman)' may be merely fanciful personal names. 

' B-M. £ 224 . 

= Na|ilcs 1B7J 
■ B,M. E 4SS^ 

* Manliih 373. 


* Jfiiplti 3a£.s = Rdiutdi, i 335. 

* ffieflin 26 jS = Rcinnch, L 37^, 

* B,M. Flu. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HEROIC LEGENDS 


Kastor and Polydciikes—and bis twelve Labours—Other coritesla— 
Kelaltons T^iib detlks—ApoLbeosis—Tbeseus and his labniirs—Later 
scenM td bk life— Pcrseiis^Pelaps and Bellerophtm—JafiCMi and the 
Argonauts—Theban Icgendfi—The Trojan cycle—Pekus and Thetis— 
The Judgment of Pari$—Stories of Telephoa and TTonos—Scenes from 
the Iliad—The dentli of Achilks and the Fall of — The Odyssiq^ — 

The Oresteia — Attic and other legendir— Orpheus and the Amazons— 
Moirattrt—Historical and hterary subjects. 

In treating of the subject of heroic legends, we propose to 
deal first with die more ptotnineTit heroes, such as Kastor and 
Folydeukes, Herakles, Theseus, and Perseus, and with the tales 
of Tliebes and Troy ; ne?tt with the Meries of myths connected 
specially with Attica or other localities ■ then with semi-mythical 
personages, such as Orpheus and Thamyri^ which lead us 
on to the next division of the subject—scenes connected with 
Greek history. 

Kastcr and Polydeutea do not play a veiy^ extensive part 
□n vases | and as they are not further characterised than hy 
the petasos and two spears, which are the ordinary equipment 
of young horsemen, they are not always to be identified with 
certainty, except in mythological scenes. Among these they 
appear in the Glgantomachia,^ or in company with Herakles 
are initiated into the lesser mysteries at Agra*; they are also 
seen at the apolhemis of Herakles" They are pre-^nt when 


m 


' Athene 125$ = Ricinacb, i, 51:16 ; 

(tmi, 


= U.M. FdS. 

" l^^ici^rcb^ ii. 1I61 
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Lcda discovers the eg^ laid by Nemesis,' and on two B.F. 
vases appear with Leda and Tyndareus*in a family group*; 
they are also seen in company with Hermes* with Paris and 
Helen,^ with Danaos taking refuge in Attica,* in a scene from 
the d/i-rw/e of Euripides,* and at the staying of the Sphinx by 
Oedipus/ They take part in the hunt of the Calj-donian hoar,® 
and in many' scenes from the Argonautika, such as the death 
of Tales,' the punishment of Amykos,” and others of doubtful 
meaning." There is more than one reprcsentaticm of their 
carrying off the Leukippidae,'* the best being the beautiful 
Meidias ^Tise in the British Museum (Plate XL!.), where all the 
figures are named," They appear as hunters," as deified beings 
present at a Thcoxenia {ketisterHium), or feast of the gods," 
and are crowned by Nike (with stars over their heads},'* 


Herakles 


Of all the heroic legends the most numerous and the most 
important are those of the Herakleid. They appear on vases 
of all periods, though in tlic largest proportion on the black- 
figured varieties, and include every event in his iife, from his 
birth to his deified life in Olympos, Of the visit of Zeus to 
his mother Alkmena we have already spoken, as also of her 
apotheosis,'' As an infant we see Herakles engaged in strangling 


^ PclcrebuT]^ iziSS ^ RciDacIi, j, Sj 
R^iuicb^ L ^79 t p. 6(3.5, 

fig- 706) aiird 3^0. In An/. L 5y 

(now at BostLikTi) ftsd in l^rtin :143a they 
do not flppKif In this CDfuiectkin^ 

* B.M. la 170; Hclbig, = Kccnaiih, 

i. ^ IW. lRS 3 , pi 6, , 

{ Exekias). 

* ^tUliD-ReknucIi, iL 44 (iloabcful + 
pcdiaps Zelhm and AmpluDn). 

* Petcrsbiii^ 1514 and 1913 = Reinach, 

L 9, 

Rrmaeht i., 144. 

* /h't/. i. 363, 

■ Francois viLse; Rcuiitch, i, 23d; iL 

^ Rctnacbv i. 361 «• FaxtHiicngter ftnd 


Reichhoiif, pis, 3 S- 39 . 

“ Dibl. Nat- 442 = Keinach^ Fi. 79 ^ 
rW. 12, 5. 

" Jutla lo^S-Reiwdi, Lii 9 (p|iifi™* 
*cmc); Ktinadi, i ’*6 {uj LouvreJ. 

Kritiath, i. 2JI, Alhccij 

S 5 l)i ii. I: Bce gencnilty Rosdi^r'^ 
J,r-, Lewki]lphLtji. 

B.M. E 154 = ruriwuefigkr anil 
Kflichhoid, p'b. ; firuhably inflyetiiid 
by llie painting by FE>lTgno[DB of this 
iulijwt {(iee Vot. I. p. 443j, 

” R-Einacb^ i, 4 ^ 4 : pf. 
jSS. 

“ B-M. B 633 = XVr'rK^ Vitfl It. 9, 3, 
" iTigbirami, iL iSr : cf. 

Rcinficb, L j 6 i (re^. of vase), 

" Seep. 19. 
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the serpents sent by Hcra^ whtle his brother fphikles recoils in 
terror*; later on Her^appears to be reconciled to lifs existence, 
for she is actually seen suckling him at her breast,^ Next he is 
carried off by Hermes to Cheiron the Centaur for his cdueation* 
and we see him undergoing instruction on the 1 >Te from Linos, 
or on his way^ accompanted by an old woman carrying his lyre.^ 
By tire time when his series of labours begins he is usually 
represented as a ftilUgrown bearded man^ especially on the 
archaic vases ; but he appears in a few instances as a quite 
youthful beardless figure. 

Of all the achievements of Hcrakles the most famous are the 
Ttvelve Labours, to which he was subjected by Hera at the handji 
of Eurystheus. We find them all represented on vases, with the 
exception of the deansing of the Augean stables, which may be 
presumed to have offered too many difficulties to the painter; 
it only occurs oitcc in the whole history of Greek art^ on a 
metope at OlympEa. The horses of Diomede only occur once, 
the Keryneian slag thrke,and theStymphalian birds five times; 
but the rest may be described a3 common. In ah these scenes 
Herakles is usually accompanied by Athena; also, but less 
frequently, by [olaos and Hermes. 


1* TAe 

Of this subject we find two " normal'^ types on B.F. vases* 
w^ith One or two abnormal versions ; on R.F. vases the treatment 
is less stereotyped r 

B.E {0 Standing type Ifcmkles plunges sword into lidn's neck 
(both upright) : B.M. B i6o, B ^ (Flale XXX.). 
H. strangles lion: Berlin 1730 = iVuner lSS8„ 6, 3 

(Exekias); H Vbri. iSS^, G| 3 (Charitaios). 

(a) Crouching i>'pe: — Herakles stoops and strangles lion j 
E.M. Bigp, Big^, B31S (Fig. 125)1 Petersburg 68 = 
IFifffer 1889^ 4: ^ (Taleides), 


* B.M, F479; Rdrtach. I 

1S75, pU 14 (m Lcmvpe), 

* a.M. F 107. 

■ Mmnicll 6tJ and agi -* Rdnach, i. 

419. u. 47. 

* Muiiidi = JOirkit 


TE 53 , pi, IP. p. 145 -^ He i^ repreBcnted 
2is iiLtaclcing Linoa, wTlo had Iflvnd faaitl 
'Vi'irh has plAytPg- 

* Rcinft^tik 1 3*6 (Tphikles here with 
Unas}. 

■ Srt Chf. flf VasfJt it P- 13 - 
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(3) AbhomialT,ioii on its back ; Herakiea slays it with club : 
Reinach, ii. 53, H(M:akles pursue^ lion: Louvre F toS = 
tt'ienfr Vor/. iSya^i, p|, i, 5 (Nikosthtnes). 

RF, (ij Hcrnkles with lion over shoulder about to hurl it on 
Eurystheus (ty^pe bornoived from Ei^manthian Boar, see 
below): B.M* B 193 = Plate XXXlI. ( Andolddea). 

(1) Crouctiiug type: Munich 4rs = Rdnaoh, i, 150 =. Bau- 
uieister, t. p. 656, Jig. 7^3 ; B.M. E 16S; M'w, ATittA. v. 
(1890). pL iz= IVtc^frror/. iSgogi, 7, a (Nikosthenea, 
ir^ Boston). See also B-M* E ^04 (abncnnal). 



fl-G. 155* HERA'KLZS AN 15 THE iJOS (iLELt'tl&H HCTS&L^MjU 


Wc may atso note here a curious BF. vase, on which Hera kies 
is 5een in the forests of Nemea preparing the lion's skin for his 
own wear.* 


H, T/i€ CfTftift BuiL 

Type: Herakles seizes the byII from the front and tics its legs with 
a cord. 

B,F. B.M. B 309 ; Berlin j8S6, 1S98; Hdhig, 31; Reinach. ii. 
55, 5 = Baumeister, 1 , p, 660, % 737. 

R.R B.M, E T04; yarl. iBgcHgi, pi. 7, ^ (Nikosthenesi 

m Boston) = Miith. v. <1890), p. 324. 

Late. Berlin 3145 “ Millingeu-Reinach, n ; Athens 1931, 

See also a very remariijible vase in Far man Sah Cat. No. 305 
(now at Boston), where the samu subject appears each side, one 
B.F^fc the other R. R (by Andokirles),^ 

■ L', HerakUs ssififidnj a ImII < Gr, 

ruxtwaE:>,£l«, however, dunk, the Viximm^krei, p. i^i b^ow. p. latj. 
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III. B&ar(s^ Klein, E^fiArom^iSr p, * 37 ). 

(1) The capture: 

B.M. B462 J Louvre F 236; Berlin ^034; Naple^i 
and S.A 150 l Adieus 358, &60 (nil B.F.). 

(2) 'The bringing back of the boar (Euiysthem absent; Athena usually 

receives the hero): 

B.M. B447» 49a; Cambridge 57; Munich 634; Athens lo^j 
(all B.F.). 


(3} Henrkles hurl^ the boar upon Eurystheu^, who hidei> in 

a largeisunk jar (wi&os) i 

B.Fh B..M. B 161 (Fig, ij 6); Rcinaeh, ii. 55, t ; Helhig, 37 ^ 
LouvTe F 59> 

R,F. BAt. E44 (Euphrir>nios)= Furtwaergler and Retchliold, 
pi. 23 i Lqejvte G 17 = niftier Vt?rL 1890, pi. 10, 

IV. T/tf 

B.F. B.M. B 169 , B 231 . 

R.F. Rcinacb, L 533* 

A dispute between Apollo and Hciakli^ Overt a stag (Rein. ii. 56, 3: 
sec p. 34) may perhaps be referred to this subject, as the myth is 
not otherwise knowu^ but it is more usually Artemis who endeavours 
to thwart Hfmkles' capture- 
VOL. tt 
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V. Th Sfytnphalian Birds\ 

Foand only on four B.F vases (B.M. Louvre F 387 j 

Arch, A/tLcigtr^ 1^2, p. 17J } and Munich nil - Reinach, ii. 58) and 
onu late esamplc (Reinachj ii. 2^7)^ Heraltles shoots the birds with 
bow und arrow. 

VL TA^ 

This subject, occurring only on archaic vases, has wo very 
fixed type; the Hydra has seven ot nine heads, and the bfxiy of 
a serpent or of a cuttle-fish, iolaos sometimes assists Herakles, 
and in two ca-scs the crab sent by Hera is also visible, 

B.F, Early: Reinach, i. 389; 1898, pi, 11 1 Keinach, r 

I f a (6J = Louvre E 851. 

Later: Rdnacb, L ii 3 (j)=Ber]in 1854 (crab)j i&id, 118(3)} 
iiB (s) = Louvre F3B6— Millin-ReEnacbj iL 75 (Aihena 
stays crab); Reinach, iL ^3= BiiUiiicESterj L p. 657^ fig. 724; 
Berlin 1801 = F^r/, 7, 3 : see also Athens 

792 = Heydemann, Gr. J^asfft 5 , pL 4+ i, where two successive 
scenes are given. 

R.F. Reinachj ii. 7fi. Hydra has cnule-fish body and ten or eleven 
heads, 

VII. The Nifrses Di&mt-dr. 

Naples 2506 ; Rdnach, ii. 297 (?). 

VI Hr T/ic SiaMiffS. 

Not found on vases. 

IX. TA^ mif/i artd Ci^lurie &is 

A very favourite subject on B.F. and early vases, indudiwg 
some of the finest specimens, Geryon is at first winged and 
only tbrcc-headed, then triple^bodicdj represented as three 
armed warriors united^ one or two of whom generally fail 
wounded, Hcrakles attacks with bow. 

Early J 3 ,F+ '^Proto-Corinthian”: B.M, A 4S7 Vf p, 176. 

Chalcidianj B. M. B155; BibI, Nat. 202»ReLrLacbT ti. 58 rmd 
553 = Plate XXIL 


^ Ct Paiu. V. J9p l" rp^if 
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Late BrF, B.M. B Bi94£ Loiivre F5J = Reinach, \L 59=* 
BaumeisEerp j. €62, fig. jsg (Exekias); /./f.S. x'fidii. p. igg, 
and Bib 1 . Nat 223 (abn&rmal typra). 

R.F. Munich (Flatii XXXViri,)= Fuitwaengier aud Reichhold^ 

^2 (Etiphranios) ; Noet des Ycrgra^ £frurk, pi, j8. 

Late. B^lin 3258 j Naples iga4i« MUlingen-ReEnachi 

The driving off of the cattle by Herakles is aldcj represented : 
B.M. E 104 ; Reinach, li^ 58, 5 ] and Kleia^ p. 61. 


X. T/i^ of //ififiafyia. 

^B.F. B.M, B513. 

Late« Naples 3241 = Reiuach, L 384. 

Besides the scenes in which Hcrakles is evidently capturing 
the girdle, there are many vases on which he is seen in combat 
with Hippolyte and other Amazons, such as Andromache qr 
Alkata, assisted himself by Eolaos or Telamon, 

B.F. B.M. B j54p B426; Lduvre E 875 ; Cambridge 44^ Boifrj^m^oorf 
Sa/iT Cafr iB (Exekias) ; Berlin 39SK -± SaAourqf, i. pL 49. 

R;F+ B.M. E45 ; Reinacb, i. j66; BibL Nac. 535 » Relnachj ii. 265 j 
Bologna 322; Reinach+ i, 353 » IVufifr ^ori. vii. 4^ t (Durig). 

I-ate. Jatta 423=KeinAchp L 206. 

X I. Fi*/r/ttrt£- KfrA^roj /rvfu Nodes. 

The various types and methods of representing this subject 
have been collected in /.H.S. xvLiL p. 296; as typical exatnpEcs 
may be given : 

Early B.F. Louvre E 701 Reinach, ii 153 } Reinach, L 389* ii^ 32* 

Late B.F, f.NS. xvili, p. 293 (in B.M.) ) Reinach,. jL 69. 

R.F* viii, (1893)^ p[. 2 (in Berlin) and p. 160 (in BoBton). 

Late. On several of the “ under-world™ vases, see p. fiS, Nos. 1-4,11. 

XIL Fe/cA/ng fAe Go/deo Afi/les from th^ Garden of ike 

Hespmdcs. 

There are two versions of this myth. In one, which seems 
to be the earlier^ Atlas fetches the app]es+ while Herakles 
supports ihe universe far him (see above^ p, 75), The vases 
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representing Herakles in ihc Garden ^unnounded by the Nyinphis 
(for whom BEE p, 92) are almost all of the later period r 

B.F* Benndorf, Gr. u. Vaienbr pL 43^ 

R, B. M + E 2 24 = Faitwaengler-Reich hold, 8^^ { Plate XLl 
Late. B.M. F 148; Naples 237 ^ = iit!llin"Reiiiiach, i. 3= 
fW. viiL ij, 3 (Assieas) ;; and Naples 3255 = Rcinaeh, I* 236 = 
Baumeister;, i. p. 686, £g. 743. 

Parody, Athens 18^4 ^ Reitwick, i. 506 (?). 


Besides the somewhat insignificant part that be plays in 
the Gigantomachia/ Herakles had severaJ independent combats 
of his own with gigantic monsters and such-Uke beings. Of 
these the most popular subjects are Antaios and Alkyoiicus, 
The legend of Herakles* wrestling with the former is familiar 
from Pindar^; on the vases Antaios is not characterised as a 
giant in size or othenvisc. but his mother Gaia is generally 
present^’ 

Atkyoneus, on the other hand, is represented as a being of 
gigantic size, lying asleep in a cave'; a small winged figure 
which sometimes hovers over him has been interpreted by 
some as Hypnos (Sleep), but might also be a Ki^p Savarobo, 
or harbinger of deatli,* Heraktes generally attacks him with 
club or bow and arrow, but on one vase is depicted gouging 
out his eye*' on another he is assisted by Telamon with 
a stoneJ Another giant Avith whom we find the hero con¬ 
tending is Cacus, whose oxen he carried oE This b a purely 
Roman myth, and belongs rather to the legends of the Roman 
Hercules, but curiously enough it finds a place on one Greek 


* See p. 106, 

" htAm. iii. 90^ 

* l.F. : U.M. D 1^6^ E333 ^ Mmuch 

3 = Rejnach, iL 6x ; bd wly Alheriian 
example in xxii piL 3. K.F. : 

kcinach^ i. 342 = V^/-. w. 4. = 

1 jHrire G 103 tEnptiiamlo^t) ? Albcn^ 
ll66r Sec fiJsa Vienna J^z = Rctxuuii, 
I 339 anrd Mamch 605 = d sacAs^ 
tifirI/i£A. 1S53, pi. 8, fif, 1, 

* B-M. B3144 Berlin h>| 7 | Lcmvze 
FaoS^ReiTiidi^ i 45^ ; MnnEc^ 1180^ 


R^inflcb. L 155, z, aini Hdbi^ 3zS = 
tl. sa^Ai. GtJillffA. 1853, pk, 
fig 2, and S, Gg. a; Kcinach^ i, 255, 1 = 
^umektcf, L p, 49, % 5^; Reinadlp 
i. 45Er The Only R.F. ejumptEs pub* 
liihcd are Miltildj 40I (= FnrtwaengTej 
and Rci£.hho^^^, pi 33 janjl 605 (= Btr. 
d. FdcAs. 1S53, pi. 7, fig’ 1)^ 

* See abQlrrp p, 74 

* BatiL Nbl 324 

' CanibfIdgE 43: cf. Find, 
b. 4ft. 
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vsuse of Sicilian orig^In, which represents C^cus m a hut with 
the Oxen and HerakAes playing a tyre in triuinph.^ 

One of the commonest subjects connected Avith Herakles is 
his combat with Kyknos^ the son of Area^ described at length 
in the Hesiodic Sra/uin //erm/i's. It is mostly found on B-F. 
vaseSfr the tisua! " type “ showing' the two combatants supported 
by Athena and Ares respectively m their chariots, while Zeus 
appears in the midst to interrupt them.^ One late R,F. vase 
seems to show the preparations for the combat, in the presence 
of an Amazon, a Fury% and other personages® - another va-se, 
the subsequent attack made on Athena by Ares,^ 

W'e find him in combat with Acheloos^ the river-god, repne- 
scntcd as a bull with the face of a bearded man,^ or occasionally, 
by confusion with a sea-deiu^ with the body and tail of a fish* 
This latter form is assumed by Tnton, with whom also the 
hero contends/ though the myth is unknown in literature. Of 
si in I Jar import is his combat ivith Nereus, the old man of the 
sea who appears in human form as an aged 

man *; the " type employed on B.F. vases is similar to that 
of Pelcus wrestling with Thetis (see below', p. with 

similar indications of the sea-god's transformation into animnis. 
In one case an air of humour is imparted to the scenCj and 
Herakles Ls represented smaishing the furnitiire in Nerctis' 
house,* 

/Another important group of subjects is concerned wdth 
Herakles' adventure,^ with the Centaurs, which fall under 
several headings. AHuslon lias already been made to his early 


* /.//.S'. srLL pp. JI'J. 

* n.F. I B.M. U B ^64C- 

/W. pL 6, 1+ Nikosthencs) ; 

lierlLn 1732 = Rciiuich, iL 66 = 
rVr/. i 3 £^, ], ± [KjQli:b.Q&y R. F.tt.ld. 
E Rrinachj iJ, 4^, dS, i (?), ana i, 22j 
= mistier rwi- D. pi- 5 tPaixiphiiicn). 

^ Jana iqSl^ = Rcjli!ietl, 4 - 475 = 

I'fftl iii. 4 : 1S94, p. 185. 

* JriAr 5J (vaw in 

Boali^A 

B,M- Berlin 

iSSi-^z. Muiiibh 25E ^ RriDBid], 


i. 259- 

* B.NF. E437 RcEoarhn iL 62 = 

FFptffffr Vffrf. D. 6, 2. 

^ B.F. : B.\L Bzaj, li^ij ; thaJjji 

1906 i IxiuiTa F 3 ^ = W!Frti£r rSSgi, 

pL 5 ., fig. J (Tlmagciras) j Rdnnch, L 
132 ^ No gEwd ICF^ examples t^e 
Reiirach, L 346)- 

TkF+: B.M- Bza^; Bilil. ^*1. 255^ 
ReimiEh, ii. 61. fLF.: B.^^f. Ej62; 
Athrns I 2 ca BeiuiulofrK Gr. jv. Sit\ 
Vasm^. pi. J2, 4. 

* REinonli, L 3J9 (R..F.y 
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cdiacatiOTi by Cbeiron^ and a^ain we see him paying a vi_^il of 
a peaceful nature to the aged Fholos^ who entertains him by 
opening a jar of vione^ The smell therefrom attracted the 
other Centaurs and led to a combat, uhicb we ^ee vividly 
depicted on many early B.F^ %^ases^ on which it was a fa™urite 
subject, as also on later ones.* Wc algo find him in combat 
with particular Centaurs, from whom he rescues a woman 
carried off by them. Thus we sec Hippolyta delivered from 
Eur^^ion* and Deianelra from Nessos^ or Dexamenos® (the 
latter appears on later vases only, and there seems to be no 
distinction between them in the myth). 

Other ad^'enluref; in which he engages include the freeing 
of Prometheus from the vulture, ivhich he slays with his 
bow*; the bringing back of Alkestis from Hadesthe 
seizure of the Kerkopes. a pair of brigands, whom he carries 
off head downw^ards over his shoulders"; and his capture by 
Bus iris in Egypt with his escape after slaying the king's 
negro attendants.*'^ Among rarer mj'ths may be mentioned 
the destruction of the vines of Syleus **; a possible repre¬ 
sentation of his eontc-st in drawing water with Lepreos^ ; and 
his combat wdth Erginos, the king of Orchomenos, and the 
capture of his heralds “ A vase in Athens, on which he is 


' B Mr B226; HcELi^^ Kfitirnrh, 
iL 64 (Ctfic — Buld^pm 155). H-F.: 
Rcinacb^ i. 231 und L 4 ] ( = 

J272, ELuklllSy 

♦ D,F. I Amtr. /auivf. 0/ igoo^ 

p]. 6 (l^Dta-Corinlhian); L pi. I; 

Hcrlju 33 j6 (= Rcinucli, L 4^), 1^70 
( ■ ill ^F, : Rcinach^ 

L 221+ : B.M. F4J; MilUn- 

RcEmkch, I ^ 

* i?&7 = R^Linicb, L 40. 

" B.F. t RM* BjO; Berlin 17U2 j 
Hclbig^ 5 + Athem 657 = Anf. 1. 

57; Lout'fe E852 = Fclnach^ 1. 156. 
RrF. : B, F 4^1 F 17S ; 

A^e/vri for [900, pr 49, No. 17 (Ari^ta- 

pbBtiej uitl Ergkiio^). 

*■ jl/pw, jir, pi. 3 (in 

Naplt!* 3DS9 = p. 10 = MUlttigrn- 
Rfidoadi. 33 - 


Berlin 173a ; Rcsnach.. I 3,8s, 

^ Lonrre F 6a 

‘ OxterM 249 s Berlin 766-67 ; 

783 ; Rcmacli, ii. 59, lo, L.ite R.F.: U^r- 
^ PiTody; Stbrdbcr-AniteilOiap 

pl- Si 2 “ /aArhifA, p. 2Sa 

^ Bi^fJ, >^alL 393, - REinach, L 397. 

** B-F.: Vienna 3 1 ? = Reiiiadi, i. 169 
(Caerctan hydrin). RF,: KjS; 

AlbcDK il 7 S = Diniiciii^rmifcr, i. pi. i£ ; 
Berlin 2534, Set Hartwip, MfiJfirttJkr 
p. 53, note n 

” B.-M, £364; KcLEUch, L 329,335,392, 
'* Hcrllrt 4U27 = Keina^-Ti, I jjE j cL 
Aeliim^ F I/tsf, u 34. 

^ keilurb, L 364, hikI e« I 475 
\l p. 413- Lcwvit E633 (capture of 
herijclsii j: see for the myth. Fanj, l)t. 1 
^ it. 25, 4 s Okjd. Sic, iT, TO ^ ApollcHL 
il. 4,11. 
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depicted dragging two Satyrs in a depicts an unknp^ 

mjdih ; as do ihosp which repnesent him contending with 
Geras^ a perjjonjficaticn of Old Age,* and beating a winged 
Ker with his club.“ In company ivitit Athena he attacks an 
unknoiiVii man * and he aiso seen leading a Sphinx* 

Next we turn to the relations between the hero and the 
Olympian or otEcr dcidesj which often take the form of 
disputes or combats. Of these the most famous and important 
is his capture of the Delphic tripod^ for which he fights wdth 
Apollo, generally in the presence of Athena and Artemis^; 
in one instance Herakles is seen in Athena's chariotp carrying 
the tripod off with him ^; other vases represent the final 
reconciliation with Apollo* There h a curious representation of 
a combat between llcraklcs and Hera (depicted as the Roman 
Juno Sosplta, wearing a gaatskm on her head)* ivith Athena 
and Poseidon assisting on cither side-“ Another rate and in¬ 
teresting subject is that of his attack on Helios, whom he 
interrupts at sunrise to prevent his jotime3" after Gciyon's 
cattle from becoming known. Herakles is shown wraiting 
for the chariot of the sun-god as it rises from the waves, and 
preparing to discharge his arrows.^" A later stage of the story 
is illustrated by a fine R,R vase, where he voyages over the 
sea in the golden bowl given him by Jlelios.^* Lastly, he 
defends Hera and Iris against Uie attacks of a troop of 
Seileni.^ In other scenes where he is associated ivith the 
gods^ it is in his divine capacity after his apotheosis. 

His relations with women are not ao frequently depicted 
but wc have at least one representation of his visit to 


* Alhmi 970. 

* BerJiTi ] 927 0 ) ? B. M E 390. 

* JrfA- 1S9J, p. i7 CR. K. in 

B?rlidy 

^ BiM Nit- 174. 

■■ A/m. (fir No. 

VB.F.t H.M. Bi95, B3iS; Bib]. 
Nat. ijr = Kciiiach, il 151. K.F. s 
B.M. E255 (= lloppin, 
pL S>; E31S, H4|S; Berlitl =• 
Wenuckc-CmtfT -Jnr pt ^71 

fig. 3; Mu^]i = FurtT^TiengTiiF and 


Reichhatd, pL. J2 (Phinlin^) l Rdtliicli. 
L ZI4. LaEe: NAples 1762 = Mi]]i.ngef^- 
kcLIULcbj 3a 

' StAckdtirEiri pi- jjL 

■ Munkh ii94=k4n4ch,i^4Djj 

iL 4 ** Wi^rtfT PS/T. iL 8.. 

" B.M. B57. 

'■ Cunbriilge lOO; Whl 5« loi. 

pi 9 ^ 

treJbie, 232 = Reiitiid^ ii. 59^ a 
B.F. cnnltllJt; ip AfiiiA. 1901, pi- 5, 
^ B.M, Efij = fttfLEtidiH i. 193. 
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OmphaJE^^ again, of hi 3 cnterlainmcnt by Euryto^,^ the 
carrying off of tib daughter lok,* and ^‘he subsequent fight 
with Eiirytos.^ His rescue of Deiancfra from the Centaur has 
already been alluded to, and there may also be a reference to 
lits carrying her off from her father Oineus,^ Hesiotie is not 
found with him on vases, but he is seen carrying off Auge"; 
he is also associated with a Nyrnph, who may be Neinca,*^ 
On one vase he pursues, with amorous intentionj a ^voman, who 
may possibly be intended for Athena." 

A remarkable vase-painting by Assteas of Faesltim depicts 
Ilcrakks in a fit of madness destroying his children by hurl¬ 
ing them on a fire^ on which he has already throwii the 
huusdmid ftimiturt; his mother and others look on, express¬ 
ing various emotions® In more peaceful mood he 13 seen 
grouped with hia wife Deianeim and their son Hyllos,** or 
vvilh Oincus, his father-in-la 

We now proceed to note a few subjects which do not admit 
of more exact classification. Hcrakks is initiated into the lesser 
my steries at Agra, together with Kastor and Polydcukcs,^* and is 
conducted by Hermes to the revels of the Scythian Agathyrsi 
(cf. p. He is also sometimes lieen carrying Hades on 

his back, the latter bearing a large cornucopia”; but the 
signification of this subject k unknown. He accompanies the 
Argonauts on their wandering?,^^ and appears as a single 
figure shooting from a bow.** He is often represented per- 


* B,M. licilm 32^1 ; heads of 

HcnikSES and Ompbalt!, HibL NdL 

^ Loh^tc E631J = kcinafiEi, [. 131 = 
Rjiyet Bisd Collignan, pi- 6 Gmif 

2T-2 (1*93-94), pt. 14 pn Louvrey 

' B 165 I Athens 477 = Rcinflch, 
1. 519 (^tciion TIL'®) f ncne 5 bHow. 

* /.fLS, jtii. pL tp; 19c*, 

p, 64. Tbc alaying of Ijjhilm is icpfe- 
*L‘niv] on 1 white-EFtiWtii;! enp In lb<2 
LnsiVrc. /7V.J, ii. p. 53, 

* Athens 477, ajuordin^ tti Folticr in 

dci Agutin 1^95+ p. 3S9- 

* iSijil* p, 119 (in Ikrhn); 
ti htlrlcsquc of the s.uij|ect [g yiven in 
Fig. 105, VoL I. p. 474. 


^ M hUin-Rdnueb, ii. 71, 

■ Rdn^h, ii. 75. 

“ Fig- T07, Val. L p. 4 & 5 . 

Oxford 32 a; kfitnddi, ii. 6 s = 
RoschcE. lii, p. 745.2, 

Na-piss 3359 - ksinasitiT i. 46^ j anil 
See date 5. 

*= ll-M. F 63 . 

Hartw^iE, pi. jS, p. 422, 

Bihl. Nat. ti22 = Millin'k^EEuidh, ii 
10 ; d. siifAs. 1851, p|». 1-2. 

See alKiVc, p. 67. 

'* k^tnadir i. 226. 

Uerliti 31^4 t cf. Athens I f 19 = 
AiifiL a9oi, pp. 146, 149. 
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forming an act of sacrificCi either as a single figure^ or in 
groapsj sacrificing airam or other animal^ Some of these 
scenes, where he sacrifices tu the of Chr^^sc,^ a local 

Lcmnian goddess, must refer to the story of Fhiloktetes^ with 
which he was connected. Or, again, conversely, we see a statue 
of Herakles made the subject of offerings frofn others* A 
scene from the story of Antigone (see bdow, p. 1I9) is repre¬ 
sented as taking place Ijcfore a shrine, in vihLch stands the 
deified hero interceding with Kreon for her life/ He aliso 
appears as protecting god of Attica/ and also of the palaestra, 
with reference to his traditional founding of the Olympian 
games." Finally, there is a series of subjects which (as in the 
case with most of the preceding section) may be concerned 
with Herakles either before or afEer his apotheosis. 

Among these are the numerous vases (esjiecially B.F.) where 
he U represented as being greeted by Athena or conversing 
with her/ or receiving a libation from her." These may 
either refer to his receiving vhsits of cticouragement from her 
in the Intervals between his labours^ or to hts reception by 
her til Olympos (j^e below). Many vases represent him 
banqueting, usually in company whth Dionysos and qthcr 
deities.’" With Hermes and [olaos he takes part in a pro¬ 
cession accompanicLl by music ; and he is also represented 
overcome with wine and forming a subject for mockery,“ while 


^ B.M. B473; EeHin iSffi, igig 
^ ( AijomTiUc ?^ 

= B M. K 494 p. iq6, 7) I 

RdniMTh, ii. 10a = MtlliJigcii-Rcitudi^ 51- 
Oq Clio's^ ^ C/^J. i£li^ p- 

laj ; llie Jianie CID the 

B,Mr= ViWE E 534 LTi canrtcclian with 
Lhc rape &r the LeELltEppEiTnc- 

* E 505 1 ef- finr statue F-M. 

hzs^ 

* JaltH 42J = R^loath, i. 105. 

' AifiElin-ReiiiAi^h, iiL 25. 

* RciiaDiib, i-157 ; andcMJ M. F^iid 
F27S for H- *1 OlycopLi: lira SIkJecI- 
berji, pi 42. 

^ E.M- B 19S, B 4^fS; Reinadi. U- 74^ t 
LcMvrO F 11^-117 = RdrajCtir i+ 


[Nikostheflcjtl J tEdhi^ = 

ii. 54d ^ 

" B,M. n r4 ; Munich 3^9 — Furt- 
wacoglef Will Rbichhcild, pi- 24 (Duris) ? 
DenniJtirr Cr- w- Sv. 42, 41 

RdnadiT ^9®- 

'■ B.M. Bjol, B4g7, K66t BeUin 
1961 = keiimzh, ai 4J J Berlin 3534 
(with UeilHHrt)? Munich jiShS = Fnirt- 
Wften^lcF hehI Reichlwhl, pL 4 (H-F^ 
null K.F. LriliTiguaJ ^ ReErwiclt- it- J9 { 
Minin-Reioftch, J7l Ather* 7^4 = 
He^^dcmaniiT Gr. pi. J, I- 

“ B.M- B TI57. 

Bentulartf Gf. w. SfV, pt 44 
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Satyrs steal his ^veajmiis^ (this subject being; probably taken 
from a Satyric drama). Or he repi^senled hathing at a 
fountain =■; and in one case fishing with Jlermes and Poscidoa’ 
He also takes part in the GigantomachiaH^ and is present at 
the birth of Athena/ in both cases by a curious anticipacion 
of his deified character. Exceedingly corrsmon are his appear¬ 
ances with a lyre, as Kithatoidos." 

The ]aL5t scenes of Herakles earthl^^ life are his last sacrifice 
on Mount Kenaion,- the wearing^ of the poisoned robe which 
led to his death/ and the subsequent burning of his body 
on the funeral pyre. The last scene is occasionally combined 
with his apotheosis; the Hyadcs quench the flames amoii^ 
which his body is consuming, while the deified hero ascends 
in the chariot of .Athena or Nike to Olyinpos," 

The vases relating esclusively to hi.s apotheosis fall into 
two main classes, whicli admit of more than one sub-division : 
(0 his ascent into heaven in the chariot of Athena or ,Sike ; 
( 2 J his reception in Olympos, The ascent in Llic chariot of 
Athena is almost confined to H.F, vases; on those of the 
R.F. |xriod it rarely occurs; and on the Italian vases her 
place Is usually taken by Nike, who is also represented crown¬ 
ing him with a wreath. On the R.F. vases the "type" is 
almost invariable (sec Plate XXIX.); Herakles mounts the 
four-horse chariot in which the goddess stands ready; oti the 
farther side of it stand various deities, the commonest being 
Apollo, Dionysos, and Hebe, with Hermes at the horses' lieads ; 
more rarely Zeus, Hera, and Artemis are seen" In one or 
two cases lolaos acts as charioteer, Athena standing at the 


" ReiiiAcfa] iL ; HeTbiE, ai. p.-jay — 
pi. z. 

* B Mr B 2291 cL Bej]in 4027 and B.M, 
1^1^14. 

■ a^r iH. 14. 

* TkrUh 2293, J 93 S ; FetertlaurE 523 “ 
Reitiacll, L 467 ; £/. CA-, 1 ■ 

i1575j pi ]. 

* B-Mr B 147 : ki!!ma,ch, it. 21. 

■ B-M, B22S{ Berlin 1S57 ; HelLnE, 
25; Kclnachp 45: cf. Alhcna 791 


Ht/ydcnmnn, Gr. \it 3 , i. 

Sea B. E 494 rj- svio. p, 275; 

/.ejriJtan, j. p, + Eac^liy^ 

Udcsi Od. also p. 96^ 2. 

■ B.M Ej7d. 

■ Miinkrh 3% = RnRacIi, L i jo =. 
Bjiumcister, i- p. 307. fip. 3221 Rcidwcht 
1. A^i. 

'* B.M. B 199-201, it I (pj, 

XXIX. }j. 230 i t ktitkiichr ii, ya • 

Opfujil 212 fnci deiiiifs). k;F.: IfclNg, 
ajo CA. abdul tfi itidiiiit dksmdE). 
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side*; or, again, Hebe performja the office.' On the late 
red-figured vases the* attendant deities are almost limited to 
Hermes and Eros ; the chariot is here usually represented as 
on Its way* 

The first stage of the hero's introdueticn into Olympoa is 
his introduction to Zeus by Athena, a scene common on both 
B.F* and !R_h\ vases (Fig. 127J* The attendant deities vary very 
greatly: Hermes, Apollot Hebe^ and Artemis arc most often 
seen ; also f Icra, Poseidon, Ares, and Dionysosn^ Besides these 
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Fta. BECTEVTION OF THE DEnUCP HEMAHLtS M lEUfij r^OH A VASE 

AT FALEISKPl 


there are niimetous scenes in which he is gnotiped with various 
deities, usually Athena and Hermcs+ but also PoseidoHi Arcs^ 
Dionysos, and HebcK apparently in the enjoyment of hts new 


■ Bill], Nat. ajj = RattAcK L 

BJUt 154 r 

* Berlin 1^37 = Rcinachp IL 74 ; Rd" 
tsach, li rfil- 

■ With Atjuma; B.M. Mih 

Ungcn-RciiLach, 36- Wiih Nl 1 *c s B. M- 
F ^4, F lOi ; ReiaacJi, 3 - 36^1 4^11 AnJ 
iL za4 I Wt£ft^.r Fprir E- [*Ss. 7+ S, fig- J 
= iJ/tfjt. 1876, pi. 3 tin LoyVrt ; 

parody - chariot dravrfi CcnlAnjB), 


* B.F.J B.M. Be66p B 1 * 4^4 ^ 
RcriErr 1691 . 1 S 57 | Rdnacb, i JS 9 . ih 
iL 76 { 3 n Bciiin). R. F, r B-M- R aoJ ^ 
RdTiadir it 75 ? Berlin = Rcmacb, 
L 70 = J- 9 t^Qfiias) v Ftut- 

wnsngler and Rcithludd^ p] . 20; Rdnach, 
L 4 QS 1173 . Laic: N4ipl« 

24oS=RclciMcki L 32J ; FcLcrabuTE 1775 
^ Reiruich, i. 302 (parody). 
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life aniong the welcoming gods^ ; and to this group may be 
added the scenes m which he is cro^vfted by Nike.® The 
completion of his biisa is the marriage with Ilche^ found on 
two or three fine R F, w'ith a numerous company of 

aUendaot deities. 


The adventures of ThesenSj the peculiarly Attic hero, are 
portrayed on vases of all dates; they are rare on the later 
khdsp but are most popular an the R.F. vases of the strong*^ 
arid '* fine periods, as would naturally be expected at a time 
when his cult was couirng into special prominence in Athens 
fsec Vol. I. p, 418). Of his seven labours the only one 
commonly found on the B.F. va^es Is ihe combat tvith the 
Minotaurp but some of the finest R.F* ky likes give a complete 
series They are given in the order of his progress from his 
birthplace Troezen through the Isthmus to Athens, Tt should 
be noted that the Cretan legends, which alone are common on 
the earEy vases, are clearEy older than the more purely Attic. 

The first subject lo be mentioned in connection with the 
story cf Theseus is that of his father Aigeus consulting the 
oracle of Themis,^ His finding of Aigeus' sword and sandals 
beneath the stone (cf. Plate LX II.) is not depicted on vases, but 
we have a possible representation of his recognition by AigeuSp® 
and an unintelligible scene where lie pursues or attacks his 
mother Aithra, apparently wielding the newly found sword.* 

There are only two R.F* kytikes which give the complete 
scries of adventures, including that in Crete; the Duris kyEix 
in the British Museum (Vol. Lp frontisp.j omits two (the bull 
and Frokrustes), and others give a varying number of scenes, 
omitting sometimes one. sometimes another. The adventure 


B.F. 1 l^rrc F 3a » AVi^. ^rcA. 
riiL (jS£ 9), pL 4. (Amuis) | F 116-117 
= ftcinachn L 3^7 = 

1890-91^ pL 4^ figs. T-2 C^^l^f'aTlieites) ; 
Biljl- Nat. 254; Berlin = KeinivchH 
it 4|. U.V.] tteriin H^iuucTi, ii. 

7 ^, m 

* B. . E 263 ; Bunn 720 = 
ififlz, p. 69 : Athens 1546 “ Diaraont- 
Poltiet, L pL 15 - B-.M. F r^S ; Rc-kiach, 


t 351 (nE K.F* or Late). 

* B M. E 344 ; Bcftm 3^571 Format* 
Car, 364 ; bm p. 77, 

" BtrlJn 353s - ResfiEfccti, li. 162* 

^ B.M. ^1364 = li'ieffpr 1S9C1-9I, 
H, l ; 3. sininiu: vaas In Fiwt. XfiitA. 11^94, 
pi- 8+ has betti Qlherwl^: intenire-tcii [&«« 
licLuw, p. 110, nolc 3)* 

^ TcteralsurE Sjq = ReLoidl, t 150 = 
f^jWr rPT-/. A. S (Elieront^ 
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with Pcriphetes appears to be confined to literature. We give 
the list as follows, witt the vases on which they may be seen': 

fl) The pine-bender Sinis- 

B.F,: Athens 879. R.F.: Reinach, I 513 (= Naples R,C. 180) 

and it a80. 

(2) The sow of KromrayDn, soinetimes accompanied by a 
Nymph or old woman, the personification of the locality. 

Reinach, L 459; Noel des Veigets, Eimne, pi. (4. 

, (3) The brigand Skiron (in Megara) r this scene U usually 
to be identified by the foot-pan and the tortoise. 

R^nach, L 119. 

(4) The wrestling Avith Kerkyon (at EleiisisJ* 

ReiDELoh^ a. ^24. 

(5) Prokfuates and his bed (near Athens). 

B.F, t Athens 879. RF.; B.M. E 441-43 J Athens 1166= yM.S, 

1889, pi. i; MillinBcn-Reinach, 9-10. 

(6) The Marathonian bull 

B.F.: Bill. Nat. 174. R.F,: B.M. H44S; Naples *865 = 
Inghirami,^ Fiir/ fU/. S 4 i MiUin-Reinach, i. 43! Noel des 
Veigcrs, Etrurie, pL 35 (in Brussels). 

(y) The slaying of the Minotaur. 

A very early repteseniation (about 610 u-t) on the I'ollednira 
hydria in the British Museum {J.ff.S. xiv. pi. 71 see 
Chapter XVIIL). 

BF. : B.M. Bi4li, B 205 J Munich 333 = Reinach, 11. 119= 

’ Wkner V»ri. 1889, a, a. and iiii=Wkiitr VM. ui. 7, aj 
Berlin xb^&=Wiiner Vert. Ui. 7. U Millin-Remach, n. 61 

R.F.rB!h?*E44i; Helbig, 80= Reinach. ii gi = Baumeister, 
iii, p. i 790 t fig- *^74* 


' Sec irtr tlic niHjcci gemraJly Httfi* tfsi. iJ, P; iJS* 
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The complete set of seven is to be fcmnd on the foilowing : 

B*M. E34, where the scenes are duplicated on the exterior and 
Interior of tlw kylia ; here the Minotaur forms the central 
scene of the interior. 

A rtf. iL I (fcyiEK by Aeson), 


The follorving are more or less complete: 

B-M. £48- Frontispiece, Vol. I. (by Duris; five scenes). 
Loavre G 104 (Eup!ironies), 

Reinach, i, 52 ^ 33 . 


After the labours on his journey comes the piirification of 
I hesetis on reaching Athens.^ To this time may perhaps be 
rrferred a scene m which he receives a palm-branch from 
Atheni* l here is a subject which cannot be placed in literary' 
tradition, but probably comes in point of time immediately 
before or after the labours; this h the visit to Poseidon and 
Amphitrite under the sea, whither he is borne by Triton. Jt 
occurs on the beautiful Euphronios kylix in the Louvre (G iOi) 
and elsewhere.^ ^ 


Next in point of time wc have to deal w-itb the story of 
Theseus* voyage to Crete and his marriage with and desertion 
of Ariadne. It begins with a scene in which he bids farewell 
to Aigeus*; then on his arrival in Crete he slays the Minotaur 
^ already' described. We next see the meeting with Ariadne * 
followed by the nuptial ceremonies; the latter scene, together 
with the subsequent arrival at Delos, and a dance of boys and 
maidens liberated by Theseus, is vividly depicted ou the 
Fransois vase His desertion of the sleeping Ariadne in 
Naxos and the appearance of Dionysos as her consoler form 


* Cw. pl5. 44-6, 

^ SVimr E. 13, 3. 

’ Sw sviii, pi, (jEij pp 

^ 77 - 7 ^ for three Ollier LEUtaou^ ; the 
howevtr, b of other Inlef- 

pretfitjona- 

* UokigDii a7j =■ Baiaoidsttr, iiL p, 

I 999 p fi£ The B.M. Ta« £11^4 


(see p. to®, DQfte 5) we^havi^ the samE 
iDMMe. in whkh ca« Lhi! Wontan 

to the uIvciiturE aw4i Eiog hhiL iiIm 

HaiEkHdi, iL Si (ThfiBEM rccfi?™ Jiba- 
tiod tom AJthiB). 

* B-M. H41 = Reioach, L 51? (Clsa- 
chiyLofi). 
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the subjects of t\yo vcty beautiful R.F+vases*; but the return 
to Athena and the d^th of Atgeus are not depicted. 

The reign of Thcacus at Athens \s signalised by hia coinbata 
with the Amazons and Centaurs. In the former story he carries 
off their leader Hippolyta as his queens assisted by his friend 
Peirithobs ^; and in another version it U Antiopc whom he 
overcomes,^ or the subject is treated in a more general fashion.* 
This scene is supposed to take place in Attica; but the slory 
of the Centaurs belongs to Thessalyj the home of Peirithoos. 
The Centaurs are represented interrupting a banquet, llirowing 
every'thing into confusion, and carrying off Laodameia and other 
female inctims. It occurs on die Francois vase, and is treated 
in a vivid pictorial fashion on several vases of a later period." 
The episode of the death of Kaineus (sec p. 145) belongs 
to this group of subjects. To the same period belongs a vase 
representing the rape of a girl named Korone by 1 heseus and 
his friend.^ In the story as told by Plulareh f 77 *r^. 31 j it w-as 
Hdene' whom Theseus carried off; curiously enough, a figure 
thus inscribed is also present on this vase,^ as well as Antiope 
(see above). The rape (as described by Plutarch) was followed 
by their descent into Hades to seize Persephone, For this they 
were doomed to punishmentp to sit for ever with hands bound 
behind them^; but in one version Theseus is atiosved to depart 
after a timeT as is seen on one of the puli an under-world 
vases/" A vase signed by Xenotimos represents Peirithobs 


* Ecxlm 3179 = Ul 6 ; 

RpEDEch, i, til - Plate XXXIX. (aJso 
Inicrprelcd as Pclcns and Tbelia, see 
p, Hairison afhI Vcmt-Hi, rrrxi 

(in Vienna) t see alKci Mm* A'epori 

for I9OD, p. $7, No, 35. 

* kciiudi, I. 91 •: iL 264 (= kIbL. 
Nat 421). 

* Manicli 71 k K 4J ; RcLriAch, L S7h 

* B. M. E j 57, lyif. 450 r iteinaell, li- 

1G3 ™ U.M. - a campietc tnd K\^- 

njiftc^nt example) j ^UliiE]-kc■nach^ 1. ; 

2-121, 3253^ and R.C. 33^ - 
ndnath, ij, 37S, L 33d, i. 4Sa (the First 
dl ihcM giTcn by Fiutwajenglcr and 
RcichboJiJ, pis, 26-S>. 

*■ B.M. F 272 ; Munich — llurtwigK 


A/ff j-Afi'jvi. pJn. MidS05- ReihauFi, 

L 391 J Rd.a[icKr it i 

fw T^Odp p,5<^ No^ tj 
(El^iniM and ArLitophancB); 9 Jad sec 
□lidflr ■Cen taurir P- < 45 " 

■ MuDadi 410= Rmi 1 " 1 -c 13 h ii, Sfi=Fiul- 

waengler and ReichtwJdf pi. 33- 

^ BefUn 1731 * Roschcr, Sit p- C7S2, 
baa- lieen intcrjjretffd as the rape of 
llctcoc- 

■ &e« FlirtfracJ^le^^ ^/. rrf. p- -177 ! 

and cf. Rjbl. Sat 2 ^^ = Rcrtinch, 254. 
Bcrlin 3143 = Reiittciii i- 373. ^ 

TcprcBenl 4 rape ItJf Thesena. 

* jHtU rD94-R<inach, i- 35^ : bh-aImi 
Rcinach, I tn&f 455. aXtOS^ p. 6S. 
MuiiJeh £44 ^ L i^r 
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iicatcd in a chair holding two spears ' ; but its mythological 
signihcance is open to question, , 

Closely linked with the story of Theseus is that of the love 
of Phaidra for Hippolytos and the death of the latter, confined 
to late Italian vases; but Pliaidra has not been ccitamly 
identified in any case.' There is, however, an undoubted 
representation of the appearance of the bull which nverthrew 
Hippolytos' chariot.’’ 


Next in importance as a hero of Greek legend comes Persana, 
born from the golden shower in which Zeus visited Danae 
(see p, 19), VVe find representations of the scene m 
touchingly sung of by Simonides, the placing of Danae and 
her child in the wooden chest and sending them adrift*; and 
next we find Perseus as a full-growm youth, about to set forth 
on his mission of slaying the Gorgon, and receiving from the 
Naiads the cap, sandals, and wallet, which were to aid him 
in his quest* On later vases he receives from Athena the 
sickle with which he slays the monster." On his way 

he seizes tlie eye and tooth of the Gratae, a subject rarely 
depicted in art. The actual slaying of the Gorgon* is not 
so often represented as the subsequent flight of Perseus, 
generally accompanied by Athena and Hermes*; in one or 
two instaiice-s we see Perseus approaching his victim unob¬ 
served,"’ Other vases depict the headless corpse of Mcdma, 
from w’hich springs the young Chiysaor or Pegasos, and the 
other two Goi^ons, Stheno and Euryalc. either pursuing Perseus 


' i, 53 (in Boston^ 

* ^ B.M. Fiaj F372 ; p,\Mt a 
vasfl in (_ArfA^ 1S91I3 

p. where Ewb shocH* with h'a bow 
at Fbaidra ; HippfjJjtod is pTCieat, Cf, 
dso Naples 1900 = MiSSin^cn-R^iniich, 
41. 

' Feterabur^ IJ57 = Rcmacli^ 1. 
and 172^= Bdumcistef^ L p.ijts*, % : 

Naples 3140 ii. ^ 4; 

Afanumnt/i 3t. p\. S (in Boston); 

juid cL BtrrHn. = Rdnach, L 2jfj.. 


H M. B 155, F490 

" Athens 195^ mAfA. Afm. iS. (1SS6I, 
JO, 

* b.M. h 4 ?i = Hg. 97. Vol, J. 3 Sj . 
Bcilm 303^=*Rctii3di, L 17 a; Munich 
n 87 - HciDBzh. Ji. ro9 1 cf. Bfbl. Nat 4^. 

' U.M. 8*48, 8380; El8(, £399- 
t jOO ; Uerlln 1682 = Keiuach, L 441; 

m NM,a 77 =Reiii«l,.L 290; Munich 

kjelaach, il 48^ 

" tM. E«3 j Afy/,. Grtti, 1878, pL 

S fa fine eiMDjJc in Ihe Louvn), 
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Or neitiaJnLng ivrlh the corpao ^ ; in one instance they appeal 
to Poseidon for hclp.^^ 

We next see Perseus arriving at the cotirt nf Kepheus to 
deliver Andromeda * ; she is generally represented chained to 
a column in the palace itself. On other vases he is depicted 
in the act of slaying the monster, but this is a somewhat 
rare subject/ Finally^ we have Lhe return to Seriphos and 
the petrifaction of the king Polydektes by showing him the 
Gorgon's heacL^ Persctis is also represented showing tisc head 
to Satyrsp^ or placing it in the wallet or hi combat 

with Maenads®; or, again, he La accompanied by Athena, ivho 
holds the Gorgon's head while he looks at the reneclton/ 

Lastly, on some small R.F. vases, a bust of Perseus is depicted 

w^earing his winged cap.^*' 

The story' of Pelops is chiefly connected wdth Olympia, and 
his visit to Oinomaos; but the subjects arc almost exclusively 
confined to the later Apulian vases. On one B.F. fCyrenaic) 
kylix Pelops h depicted with the winged horses given him 
by Poseidon,^* but this is exceptionaL The Olympia scenes 
include five episodes: (i) the arrival of Pelops at Olympia ** ; 
the sacrifice or compact with Oinomaos"; (j) the race^*; 

' MuhkK ^19, 9io=Heiiuu:hi ii 4^-9 ; 

Aaf. u S7- F^ir ChryM£ir 

ficiimcTi, I 173 fl^uvrf sl 4^^ 

Hid S(*d(dbeTgi ^ 

^ Millin-lielniicli, U. 4. 

■ B-M- E iCg = /M-S. pL 5^ and 

F1B5; EflgellnMUi, -S/urfjrttf, p. 6; 

and ct Nrtples 3225 ; MtEIin-R^jnai*, u. 

3 : si. (1896), pi. 3 BerlinJ. 

For lhe CijrftCt e^planAiiDn of tbc hrsE- 
niratid VBM see Fetci^stfci jq tf/. itif. 
p, laf fT. 

* 1653 = kiinach. L iij i 

ill p. ^53 <Sn Beriin ; a. dfle 
in^tunEeJ ; ^ ^.A. 

708 = Reinach. L 1^. 

■ Keiitftcb, L 3443 JaArAufAf vLL 

P- Jfi i cf. |S6a, pL t+ 

fig. 1, and pi 4 

■ [VljtluigHa^ftdjuicb, 3? see 

guff pL %s. 2-j, p. i6. 

VOL, II. 


^ BerJin 2377 = Rcinarh, L 
1S92, p. 33, 

■ ^^qp1el DsbqEB^Mqisonncuvq, 

/iilfod. pi 4^ ; FcinaCli, i. 284. 

n.M. E6iq. E715 tPlilie XLVL, 

fig. 4 J- 

" K.M. JJii cf. aiht, Nu, fof n 

similAf figure inaccEmitety (?) inscribed 
OiDontiias. 

^ B.M. F331 -f Naples I^Sz = kcinoch^ 
L 292 (very douhtrol: Oananmis {Lbsent: 
m p. 123, note 4>. 

“ E. M- F27IT 27^? Naples 220 Q - 
Rci nacbi E. 379 ; Alhcns 96S ^yWrAiwA, 
l 3 ^lp p. 34 ; Rdniuzh, L 29Q ^ 

Uunrr pi. J0» 2 ; Naples2853 = 

iSisf. pi. IQ, I [Euljcn doubifaiy 

Nopics 3255 — FetniicL i. 233 j 
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f4) the dcELth of MjTtilos^; (5! the cam in^ off of Hippodamefa,^ 
Pclopss also occurs witli ^Myrlilos and ^ Mippodamcia in the 
under-world.^ 

The adventures of Bellerophoii arc not so popular as those 
of other heroes, espectally in the RJ', period. The stor>^ told 
in the sixth appears in several scenes^ beginning with 

Bellerophon's taking leave of Proilos^; next we see him 
deJivering the letter witli its \urypd to lobatcs, the 

king of Lycia,* and then, mounted on Pegasos, slaying the 
Chimaera.* Subsequent events represented on vases are the 
death of the perfidious Sthenebota, who falls from the back of 
FegasoSp^ and kht marriage of Bellerophon with Philonoe.^ 

Nor need the story of Meleager detain ns long. Scenes 
from his life are practically conEned to the Calydonian boar- 
hunt, a subject popular at all periods, especially* on early vases,^ 
Kastor and Polydeiikes, Peleus, and other heroes, together with 
Atalante, are represented as taking part, as well as \Ideager. 
There is aJso a vase on which Meleager is represented with 
the boar's hide, accompanied by Atolanten Feitlio, and Eros,*^ 
Other scenes where a boar-hunt is represented, but no names 
given, or only names of a fanciful kind, may or may not be 
identified Id this way.*^ There is one vase ivhiclh appears to 
represent the death of Meleager^* 

/vVr. 3 (see VqI r, p. 47S and Jftn, 
dfir /ftsf 1874, p. 35;. 

ilaunie^srer, L p. 3P3, 319 j End 

SEC keiiiadi, L 331, sm*] Mimicb 805 = 
jW. I 277 taller Jtiicrpmfsl hy 

30 ff). 

■■ RF.: Franpjii veec j MuflicH 333 ■= 
KdEicifh^ u. 119=* Wtrm^ fW* 

1 ; Berlin 1705 ; ildliig, 34 - 

u. 50; Rcinach, L 3.3a R.F.; 
Retdiuih^ it. 162, a 10. 
kx 3 Bth^t, lii.p, jSiU 

rt,M,B37(F-kie XXl.X ^ 154 : 

ViennA 217 - Rcinach, i, 170. See ahd 
p. Jl5$. 

** ^'apkfi S.A. ir = Rcinaeh, L 401, 
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* Xj|sks z2od = k^inach, S- 379. 
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II. m, N.:.- 35. 
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fnimi- pr 69 * Jf 7 fFW. viii 9, i - 
Rosebefr il. ^2 RciiiAch, L 287, ii. 

318- 

* y4^iffr;T, ^ Arfk. 1900, pL 4 ; 
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The next of the Greek heroes with whom we have to deaJ 
ta with whogi we must include the whole c>xle of 

subjects Feladng to the Argonautika—such as the stories of 
Hellc^ [“hincusi and Talos. The legend of the golden fieecc 
which gave rise to the fajiious quest of Jason is first iUustralcd 
by scenes representing Helle or Fhrixoa id flight on the ranis^ 
□r the former grouped with her mother Nephele and her brother 
Phrixos,^ who accompanied her on her flight. TJie pursuit of 
Phrixos and the ram by I no is also represented.^ Lastly^ there 
is a vase which may rcpre.sent the setting out of Jason*^ 

Jn the earlier history of the Argonautic expedition the 
most interesling subject found on the vases is the storji' of 
PhincuSj who had been blinded for impiely by Boreas® and 
w^as subsequently deprived of his food by tlie Harpies until 
he was delivered by tJic sons of Boreas, Zetes^ and Kalais^'^ 
Another event is the chastisement of Amykos by Kastor and 
Polydenkes/ and a fine vase of " FoI}^gnolaTr' style in the 
Louvre represents a group of Argonauts apparently without 
any special signification,^ fn all these scenes Kastor and 
Folydeukes and the Boreades are present together with Jason. 
There is also a scene which has been interpreted as belonging 
to the Argonautika: Herakles is represented sacrificing to 
a statue of Chryse on the island of Lemnos.^ 

Then we have the arrivaJ of Jason and bis compaiiiions in 
Kolchls,^^ and the subsequent feats performed by the hero — 
his slaying the dragon ^ (in one version he enters into its 


* Naples J413 ~ Rdni^hp i. 49S = 

H^ityKT B. 2, 1 PHrT^Ol 

flko cm r-ain ); RrlDMJh, \L 509, For 
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iVifntr IV/. iv. j; tnl see Fksch, 
A p. 30 ffi, and p, J 37 

(LacrtH and AuUklesaX 
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mouth his contest with the bullj” and hiially the capture 
of the fleece/ which he is also repress;nted as bringing to 
Pelias on his return/ The only important event relating to 
the homew'ard journey is the death of Talos/ 

Among the events of his later life are the boiling of the 
ram by Medeia/ and the subsequent destj'iiction of the aged 
Petlas^; the renewal of Jason's own youth"; the death of 
his wife Glaukc by Medcia^s agencyand the ktter's 
slaughter of her children/'* with her pursuit by Jason/^ Medda 
also appears in another connection at Theseus' leave-taking 
of his father Aigeus.^ and among the Athenian tribal heroes 
on the vase by Meidias.*^ Though not necessarily connected 
with Jasonp the funeral games held after the death of Pelias^* 
must also find mention heret Scenes therefrom are repre¬ 
sented on more than one vase—such as the chariot-race 
conducted by K as tor and others in the presence of three 
judges (Pheres^ Akastos, and Argegs)^ and the wrestling of 
Pekus and Hippalkiinos.^ On another Zetes u? victorious 
over Kalais in the foot-race/* 


The Theban Legend 

The tale of Thebes falls into various episodes, more 
or less connected^ especially those which relate to the story 

* B.M. E 163 fjr fis eJU man % min in 


* Hdbigp ii. p. = keiimeli, i. 102 
- BaiiiibrlsEcj, L jil 124, fijj, 129- 
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of Oedipus and his line.^ Con^piciious as founder of the 
city IS the Phocnicyin JCadm&s^ whose encounter with the 
dragon is depicted on vases of various periods. On some 
he receives from Athena the stone with which he h to 
slay the monster ^; on others he is seen approaching the 
fountain of AreSi where he wa^ to meet it*; andj lastly, 
we have the actual slaying of the dragon/ sometlines in the 
presence of Marmonia and various deities and personified 
figures, including Thebes. After the slaying of the dragon 
Kadmo^ sacrifices to i\thcna Onka/ The ccmipletion of 
the story is seen in his marriage with Harmonia,* A rarer 
subject b the punishment of Dtrke by her brothers Araphion 
and Zethos, who lied her to a wild bulP; while a later 
episode of the story is the pur.^uit of her sister Antiopo by 
her lover Phokos/ 

The story of the Oidipodia is introduced by the subject 
of Laioa (the father) carr> ing off the young Chrysippos.* Then 
we have the exposure of the infant Oedipus and his discovery 
by the shepherd Euphorbos.^ Of later events in the life of 
the only one that attained to any popularity is the 
slaying of the Sphinji, The actual deed only occurs once/* 
and the usual '*type” is that of Oedipus (usually a young 
man) standing before the Sphinx, which is seated on a rock 
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or column.’ It Is not to be idontiSed with certainty.* 

In one instance Oedipus is repre.sented,with Teiresiaj4*| in 
another with persons named Sikon and KallJope—a subject 
hitherto unexplained.' \Vc need only make pa.ssing relereiice 
here to a \'asE supposed to represent the tomb of Oedipus, 
inscribed with a couplet of verses, at which stand two 
youths,'' 

Before continuing the story of the house of Oedipus, wn mtist 
digress to that of the ivairior-seer, whose departure 

from his wife Ertphyle to the Theban War is a favourite subject 
on vases,* It becomes, in fact, a ” type " adopted in ordinary 
scenesJ We also find on the reverse of one of the t-tibcs 
with this subject the departure of another warrior, perhaps 
intended for the hero's son Alkmaion, or for Adrastos.’ On 
an early vase Araphiaraas Is seen bringing home Erlphyle 
in his chariot The names of his horses, rhoa.s and Dion, 
arc given.* A curious .subject is that of the hero in the 
bosom of his family, with his wife Erlphyle suckling her 
son Alkmaion, acid a maiden spinning,’" His death is repre¬ 
sented on one B.F. vase” ; on another his slaying of Eriphyle.” 
xAnotlier event us the death of the child Archemoros, caused 
by a serpent “ A fine kte vase in Naples depicts the prot/usif 
or laying out of his body by his mother Eurjdike and others,’* 
The subsequent fight of lydcus and Lykourgos, interrupted 
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by- Aiirastos, also occurs,^ anJ the rcccptian of the fugitive 
Tj'deus by Adrastos/ Tydeuss appears once more as the 
sJayer of Ismciic*; but according to another version she and 
her sister Antigone are attacked by IjiodamaB when the 
Epigoni return to Thebes many years later.’ We cati only 
point to one possible representation of the combat of Etcokles 
and Polyneikes on vases,* though it is cam mom enough, 
in Etruscan art; but there is at least one representation of 
Antigone being brought before Kreon after the burial of her 
brother,* w hich also forms a burlesque subject on the cotnic 
stage.^ 

The TroJax Cyci.e 


We now come to the story of the Trojan War, linked ivith 
which are the events which led up to it and those which 
immediately follou'ed upon U—such as the Judgment of Pans 
on the one hand, and the stories of Odysseus and Orestes 
on the other. These events are so numerous that they 
require careful classification. They may be divided into thr« 
main sections; fj) Ante-Homerica, including Ihe^ events that 
led to the war and those that took place during the first 
nine years of it; {z) Homerica, or the events of the ///.Kf; 
(3) Post-Homerica, or the stories of the death of Achilles, the 
fall of Troy, the Odyssey and other Norrr^n', and the Oresteia, 
The literary authorities for these events, on the iines of which 
our classification fallows, arc discussed elsewhere (p. 4 ff 0 ^ 

In spite of the waming of Horace that in writing of the 
story of Troy it is not necessary to begin alf wo, it is impossible 
here to avoid reference to the earliest event which bears at 
alt on the subject—namely, the birth of Helen from the egg. 
which was the result of Zeus' amour with Nemesis. The 
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subject Is referred to on several vases, the moment chosen 
being that when the is found by L«^da.' Her husband 
Tjmdareus and her other offspring, Klytaemnestra and the Twin 
Brethren, are usually present. There is one undoubted instance 
of the nuptials of Helen and Menclaoi* 

ITic first event, however, which can be regarded as having 
a direct effect on the outbreak of the ti-ar h the marriage of 
Peteus and Thetis, at which the apple of discord was flung 
by Eris among the goddesses, atid which brought about the 
birth of the hero of the war, Achilles. In ancient art, especially 
on vases,* Peleus is depicted forcibly capturing Thetis from 
the company of her sister Nereids, while she tries to elude 
him by assuming various shapes, all conventionally indicated 
in the vase-paintings, Some vases represent the approach 
of Peleus and his pursuit of Thetis,* the majority the actual 
stru^lc (Fig. 138),“ and one or two the announcement of the 
issue to Ncreus and the company of Nereids (who are named).* 
The next stage is the introduction of Thetis to the Centaur 
Cheiron by Peleus.^ Then we have the celebration of their 
nuptials, with the assembling of the gods, as described by 
Catullus, and vividly, if quaintly, depicted on the Francois 
vase.* folloived ir> due course by Peleus bringing the young 
Achilles to be educated by Chdron,* and his subsequent 
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sojourn in Skyrps * There is one possible reprE’sentation of the 
seething of Achilles in the caldron to secure his immortality/ 

The next event is the Judgment of Faris^ perhaps of all 
the scenes from the stor^^ of the Trojan War the mosit popular 
with the vase-painters of all periods. The story of the forsaken 
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Oenone, in the telling of which Tennyson has familiartsed 
us with the scene of the Judgment, did not appeal to the 
uiiromantic Greeks in the same way. We only find one vase 
on which she b possibly represented.’ Curiously enough, 
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the vase-pain tingia seldom s^bow the centra! act of the story^— 
the award of the golden apple. In fact^ in the caLrlier examples 
Pariis IS omiltted altogether, and we only see the three goddesses 
led in procession by Hermes. One vase, again^ represeats 
the preparations of the goddesses for the trial, Athena washing 
at a fountain and Aphrodite performing her toilet with the 
assistance of Eros.^ The rest may be classified as follows 
(the order adopted showing a rough chronological development 
of the type^: 

(i) Kernies leads the three gcddesses, Athena done being characterised ; 

Paris absent. Only on B.F, vases,® 



FfWn IVifiwr f^awifjfwhitHtrr 

Fid, la^ THE JUDGMENT OP PAUIfi (CU£> 1 £^ IN PEHLIN]. 


(a) Frocessicm-type preserved, but Parts is present, standing. Type 
modified on R+F. vases.* 

(5) Proceasion-typE j Paris seated ; landscape inlnHiuced (sesc Fig, 
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JUDGMENT OF PARIS 

(4) Proceiifiion-typc abandoned ; goddes^ses picturBSqijdy grouped, ’srith 
attendant figures. Only on R,F, and Inter vases.^ In pne 
insUince two stages seem in be represented : the god' 

desses grouped for the Judgment, aceotupanied by Apollo, 
Helios* and Selene ; secondiy, the victorious Aphrodite crowned 
.by Eros.^ 

Parodied renderings of the subject also occurJ 

The reward of Paris for his judgment was, as we know-, 
^the fairest %vife in Greece/" Accordingly we next End him 
arrived at Sparta and carrying off the fair Helen as his bride. 
The vases (all of the R.F, and late periods) depict him on 
his arrival at Menelaos" palace introduced to Helen/ or else 
we Helen at her toilet making preparations for her new 
consort^; next, Paris leads away Helen or carries her off in 
his chariot/ and finally introduces her to his father Priam 
on his return home.' 

The w'ar having now broken out, we are introduced to the two 
chief heroes on tlie Greek side^ Achilles and Ajaa, as they bid 
farew'cll to their family and friends and set out in full equip¬ 
ment. Achilles, accompaiiiied by FatrokloSj Menoitias, and 
other heroes, bids farewell to his parents Peluus and Thetis 
he also pays a farewell visit to his grandfather Nereus, who 
presents him with a crown/ and receives a valedictory libation 
from a Nereid"' Again, we see Achilles and Palroklos taking 
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leave of Nestor, accompanjod by Antitochos.' Ajait is repre¬ 
sented taking leave of Lykos,^ and also of hts father Telamon ^ j 
but as in one of the latter eases the names are ivrongly applied 
on the vase, it may only represent an ideali-?ed departure of an 
ordinary warrior. There is also a vase which represents Nestor 
arming {putting on a gre^ive) in presence of Euaichme/ 

We next find the warriors gathered in Aiilis, waiting for the 
favouring breeze^ and vvhiling a^vay the time (as Euripid^ 
describes®) in the game of irEcrfl-ot or draughts, wliich is played 
by Ajax and Achilles (names usually given) seated at a raised 
board in full armour^ with the statue of xAthena behind them.* 
There is another varietj" of the type, in which the presence"of 
Athena seems to have more meaning. Here the two heroes 
cast lots with dice before the statue, and there may be some 
reference to the dispute of Ajax and Odysseus for the arms 
of xAcbilles, which was settled by Athena; The story of the 
sacrifice of Iphigcncian though popular with poets and painters, 
for some reason never found its way on to the vases until the 

influence of great pictures and plays was beginning to make 

itself felt; and then only appears in one instancCp where the 
transformation into a deer is indicated.“ The only other 
inddent of the voyage which concerns us is the halt at 
Lemnos and the sacrifice to the local goddess Chryse, where 
Philohtctcs is bitten by the serpent and has to be left behind 
on account of his wound,* This island was also the scene of 

of Chryseis, the daughter of 
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Chryses, the priest of the local goddess, of which there is one 
possible represccitation.’ 

Two doubtful references to opening scenes of the war are to 
be found tn a supposed consultation of Zeus with Themis among 
the Olympian deities,* and a representation of the Greeks 
formally demanding hack Helen* a demand which of course 
was not granted. The story' of Telephos also belongs to an 
early stage, and three incidents therefrom are found. In one 
case he is represented as W'ounded by the spear of Achilles , 
c^ain, entering the Greek camp disguised as a beggar, in order 
to apply to Agamemnon for aid*j and, lastly, lie is seen seizing 
the infant Orestes, w hom he threatens to destroy if his request is 
not granted.* A R*F. kylix in Boston represents in the interior 
Odysseus persuading Achilles to heal I elcphos wound j on the 
exterior the wounded hero comes, not to Agatnemnoii s tent, 
but to bis palace at Mycenae.' 

At a much later stage of the war comes the incident of 
Troilo-s, a subject which attained to great popularity, especially 
with the B.F, vase-paifiters. It falls into five distinct scenes! 
(1) the departure of Troilos, with his two horses": ( 2 ) the 
ambuscade of Achilles behind the fountain to which Poly.'iena 
conies to draw water'*: (3) the flight of Troibs and Polyxena, 
and pursuit by Achilles ’": (4) the death of Troilos"; and (5) the 
fight over his body." Of these, the ambuscade and the pursuit 
are the most commonly represented. 
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A feiv incidents which not to be traced in literature pro¬ 
bably belong td the Ante-Homeric pcrriod. They are (|) Achilles 
bandaging tfie wounded Patroklqa, on the welUknown Sosias 
cup ^ ; (3) the wounded Achilles tended by Patroklos and 
Briseis*^; (3) a cumbat of Hector and Achilles attended by 
Sarpedon and Phoinix (in one case Phoinix interrupts) *; (4) a 
general combat of Greeks and Trojans.* 

It will be most convenient to deal with the various scenes 
uhich can be traced to the Homeric poems (or to co-ordinate 
tradllicms) in tabular form, noting where possible the actual 
passages which they appear to illustrate. But it must be borne 
in mind that the vase-painter was never an illustrator ; he rather 
looked to literature for suggestions, which he worked out on his 
own tinesT and consequently coincidences with or divergencies 
from the Homeric text must not be too closely insisted upon. 

Book I. 1S7 E The dispute of Agamemnon and Achilles. 

Possibly to be idcnifhed in such scenes as nn B-M, 397, and 

E 13 1 but very doubtful: see below, p. 133, and Robeft, Bi7d 
u. p. 213. 

320 ff. Agamemnon and Rriseis. 

RdnaidiT i- i43j=Baunieisterj i- p, 721^ fig, 776 {liiexon in rvOUVTe)^ 
and see E.M. E 76. Achilles and Brisels are found grouped 
together on two R.F# vases, but without any particular 
allusion : see B.M. E 2^8 and Helbig, S4 - i, pL 6 - 

Keinach, ii. 91. 

430 ff. Chryses propitiating Apollo* 

Engeluiarui-Auder^iOn, A//cis iii. jZr 


Book IL 50 ff. Agamemnon in counciL 
B.M. B 149, 

2J2 ff, Thershes insulting Agamemnon. 
B,M. E 195. 


' Berlin 122$ “ L Jd; 

AtlJ Ov'Erbcct, p. 297+ 

^ Reifvncb, U. J9S. 

■ 3 /d i. 306 — iiL 1 


(Ibc may U L 77 

(c£ Ovflrlrtftk, Btt. p. 333). 

" Louvtt E 6^9 = Rciimcb, i. 395 = 
Vfri. 1, 3 (Chimes 


* 
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Bonk HI. 259 ff. Priam setting out in his chariot. 

JahrbHth^ iv. (tSSg), pi. lo. 

340 ff. Combat of Menelaos and Paris. 

B.M. E10; DuHs kylii in Luurre {Wumr VurL vi 7 = Enjifil- 
tmaim-AndeisDn, vi. 35), 

Book V. 95-296. Combat of Diom&des and Pardaros fa 

reminiscence of). 

Berlin 764= Dertkm. L pi. 7, fig, 15? and see t/trmts, 1901, 

p. 3SSJ actually here Diomedes and .\eiieas fight over the 

body of Pandaros. 

m 

312 01 Combiit of Diomede^ and Aeneaa, the 

latter protected by aAphroditc. 

B.M. E73J Tyszkiewica Coll. pi. iS (very fine RE vase, now in 
Boston}; Rebachj i. 120 = li. 97 (B.F.). 

Book VL 315 fr* Diomedes and Glaukos exchanging armsH 
Stackcli:)ergH pi. ii, i. 

25Sfr. (1) Hector arming, 

Munich 37 a Reinach, ii. ^ - Furtwaengler and Reichhold, 
pL 14. 

(2) Hector bidding farewell to Priam and 

Hecuba. 

Helbig, 1J4 “ Reinachj li. 94 = Engelmann-Anderson, iiL 3^+ 

(3) Hector bidding farewell to Andromache 

and Astyanax-^ 

J./I.S. IX. pL 3 = B M. Ej26t ; Reinach^ iL 255 - Bibl. N&l 107 

(4) Departure of Hector. 

ii.M. B7fi, Ba3s fj); Ixmvre E633(= Remach, i 243)1 
Reinach^ tL 160 ; iv. p. tfio. 

321 ff* Hector conducting Paris to battle. 

Bihl Nat. 207 = Kdnach, li. 255. 

* L4ke utheri oF Lbe tloniEric on his rKTTilljTt “nd uiit^ Mmes naif it 

B.F. this tj'pc ii somcLainM tn«d is difficult la distingmsh. 

far KD oidinj(ir>- ftumoT lakbig lenre of 
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Book Vn+ 162 ff. Combat of Ajax and Hector^* 

Munich 5jj H^big, 6 * Reinacht i, 104 {see under 402 
Bautneistcr, L pL ij, figs. 775-80 ; B-M. E 43S (Smtkros} ’ and 
see Dtim kjlix in I^UTte (fViener Var/. ¥]\ 7 = Engelmann- 
AndersoDT vii. 42). 

Book VIII. 89 fk Combat of Hector and Diomedcs. 

Reinachr ii. 96. 

261 ff. Tetikros and Ajax son of Telamon, 

Robert^ in /fermeSf 1901, p. J9Q, mentiDns a fragment of a 
Corinthian pinax m Berlin with these two figures^ whjeh 
may either belong to the above passagej or to lii. 370 C, 
or to XV, 41501 

397 ff. Iris interrupting Athena (see pp. 39, 77), 

Reinach, ii, 196. 

Book IX. Achilles lying sick {apparently a cotftaminatio or con- 
rusion of ix. 168 fr. and xviii. 35 ff.).' 

/ijhrduchj viL (1852)1 pi. i, 

173 ff. Embassy of Odysseus and PhoifiLK to Achilles 
{R.F, vases only). 

RM. Ej6 = Wteuer Varl, C. j, j j Berlin *176 ( = Reituch, i. 
28s), 3336 ( = Reinacii, L 431 = Roscher. iii. 658) ; MiUin- 
Reinach, f. 14 ; Reinach, i. 148 - Wiener Vorl C. 6 
(Hieron) and 149, 

Book X. 330-46^. Episode of Dolon ; his capture by 

Odysseus, 

Oxford 326 -, Mnnteh 58^^/oArfiueA, v, (1890), p. 143 ; Bihl.NaL 
S26« Reinach, i. Si) = Wiener Vi>rl. v. 5 (Euphronios) ; 
Reinach, L 334 = Petersbui^g 879; RM. f 157 = Fig, 130. 
Dolon as single figure; Reinaub, i. 306 = Wiener VerfAii. 1, 

469-525, Rhesus and his horses. 

B.M. 8234-35; Naples sg[o« Baumeister, i, p. 728, fig. 7^3 
(Odysseus and Diomedcs with the horses); Wiener VetrL C. 3, a. 

' Hnbcrl, in Hermff, 1901. p. 391, ftinuecte iHs sceae with Boot lit jwff. 
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566 ff- The horses of Rhesos brought to the tent 
of Diomedes. 

Mimkh 585 - v. (rSgo), p. 146 (a slave waters the horses \ 

another brings drink to Dioroedes}. 

Book XI. The fight at the ships. 

Munich 890 = Keinach^ iL 99 = Baumeister, i. p. 729. fig. 

Book XIV. Combat of Ajax and Aeneas (? L 402 ff.). 

Reinach, h 306 = Varl, iiL ] j r^. i. 104 = Helbigi 6 

(? see above^ under vii. 162 ff.). 



MiG. igix CAFTLSifi OF DQLOX (l^ueAKliS KXATE? IK BHlTlSIl MCSEUM}- 


Book XVL 666 ff Sarpedon carried off by Hypnoa and 

Thanatos. 

See Louvre F3SS1 buE this scene is hardly to be disiinguishcd 
from those i^ith Mciniion (see beloWj p. 132)^ 

Book XVIL 60 fT Combat of MeneUos and EuphWbos, and 

fight over his body* 

B,M. a 749 = Bapmeisicrj i* p. 730, fig. 7^4^ ? see E 20. 

I Tlie tcit E5 DLrt esflcdy follo^iwl ETcctct m ht Joas on this imstf. PusaiWy 

MtcuiLaO* kL|h Eaphtrfljos In Lhc thcM is a ctmfiEBLon Kvilh ibe Pairokloa 

tmt does not ^hi Dlfi:r hb body milh episode bdow- 

It, 


* 
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123 ff. Combat over body of Fatroldos. 

Exelfias Icylix (Munich 339 Rehach^ iL 36); Reinacli^ li. 95 j 
Miliin-Reinachj L 49 j Berlin 2264 (Olta$ and EuxeUicos) ^ 
IpycTT^r ForL D, i = EngelTDann-Andersoni jdv. 76. 

Book XVIIL ff, (i) Thetis m the smithy of Heptiaistoa. 
Berlin 3^94 = Overbeck, J/tr. 18^ fi. 

(2) Hephaistos polishing Achilles' shield. 

A/iftA. iL (t 38 j)j p 142 r 

Book XIX. l-lSr Thetis and the Nereids bringing the armour 
to Achilles, 

(<?) Riding on sea-monsters over the waves 
(all late vases)* 

B.\r. Jatta 1496 £= Reinachj k 112; Roseher, lii. 221-141 

and see Heydcmann, AWadeii mit 

{1] Presenting the weapons to Achihes. 
BiM. E3G3^ Millin-Rexnachj L 14, 

564 Achilles arming. 

Athens 671 ^ mefttr ji, S ; Overbeck, iK-n BiAiuj. sviLi* 
4 i 7 1 vase by Amasis at Boston 1901, No* 5). 

Book XX r. 114 ff- Combat of AchiUes and Lykaon* 

B.M. F173. 

Book XXII. i 3 Sii; Achilles pursuing Hector round the walls 

of Troy. 

Reiiiach, ii, loz (now in Boston r see A/us^vm JfM for iBoS, 
No. 4s). 

209(1: Zeus weighing the heroes' souls in his 
scales.^ 

B.M. B639J Bibl- Nat. JS5- Kfirmch, 1 89; .Millin-Reinach, 
I. 19 - Baumeister, ii. p. gzi, fig, 55,,^ 

’ Th.: " P^d^usu, “ b Jsr. «r«iod to MhiUr. and (p. ,j,>. 
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306 AT Death of Hector. 

H.M. E468 : Munich 4^11 Reioach, \l 101 - Hetblg^ ttiA ; 

Mui. for 1S993 p* 79t No. 31 (parody) Cf. 

MiUiPficn* A/IT. l 4 = Engeinmnn-Anderson, 

OAjss. iiJ* 15. 

437 ff. Andromache suckling Astyanax {€oi/iJ^rd 

i^nfyy 

B.M. E 509. 

Book XXIIL 157 ff. Funeral games for Patroklos. 

Francis vase {ehanot^Rice, etej. 

175 ff. Sacrifice of Trojan captives an tire pyre 
of Patroklos, 

Naples 3254 = Reinach, i. 1S7, 

Book XXIV. 16 ff: Achilles dragging Hector’s body past the 
tomb of Patroklos, 

B.M. B543 and Stfk Cat 306 = Remach, w- loo (now 

in Bcriin t S67 " Reinach, ii. 99; Naples 2746, 

141 ff. Achilles affering his hair to ihe river 
Spcrcheios. 

B.M. E 555 (?). 

448 ff. Priam begging Achilles for the body of 
Hector ; die Achaean princes deliberat¬ 
ing over the ransom. 

Munich 404 Overbech, //rr. J 5 i/dw. pk no, j), and S90 
( = Reinacb, ii. 99); Petersburg 42J Reinach^ i* 138 =«^ 
Baumeisicr, I p. 739, fig. 79^ j Keinach^ i* 171 = Vienna jiS; 
Athens 889=^/^* 1898^ pi. 4 but poor), 

580 ff. Hector's body carried out to prepare for 
burial. 

Petersburg 422 {as above). 

Among the events of the war betwceen the death of Hector 
and the final fall of Tro>', those which relate to the final 
exploits of Achilles are most prominent, and especially the 

» S«fc for a f€™d drawing af this rase. Hill, / 7 /Uifriifi^ if J£ ^ C/ajfihr, p, 103. 
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encounters irith Mcmnoii, and w-ith PcnthesJleia, his death and 
tlic events arising out nf it. The story of Achilles' fight »vith 
Penthesileia, and the death of the Amainon queen, is Jess 
fcqnently depicted, but there are some very fine examples 
remaining. Other representatipns of Amazons armings setting 
out, or in combat may be placed here, but except where 
Penthcsileia is speciaUy indicated it is lictter to regard them 
as having no definite reference to the Trojan story.* A remark¬ 
able painting on an Apulian amphora depicts the slaying of 
Thersites by Achilles in the presence of Phoinix and Diomedes, 
Thersites had insulted Achilles after his slaying of Penthcsileia.* 
The story of Memnon b related on the vases in several 
scenes, beginning with his equipment and departure for the 

Achilles and Mcranoii 
over the body of Antilochas; at which the respective mothers 

c ^ spectators.* 

The result of the ^t ivas fatal to Memnon, whose body we 

carn^ off by 1 hanatos and Hypnos,’ or by Eos herself,* 
for burial ui hjs native land. Eos is also represented mourning 

or weighing of souls by ZeJ 
A tT' “ referred to this event. ITie body of 

Antiloclios IS finally rescued and carried off by Nestor.*" 

of ^chlll’ X representations of the death 

of Achilles, and others, more certainly to be identified of the 


’ l}.M. B jOf-ro ( = troMo- i'irl, im, 

pL jz, ifiSft, pi, 3, j = Rrin4tlt, iL jo^ 

I! ; Munich 4^8 ^.Jictnucli, 

ii. loSr tisd 370 _ Kuttiracnfilcr-kcidi* 

holil, &, 

* ii« hdaw, p, 144, 

* I90J, No. 7g; 
tL tJuinL Smym. L 741(1: 

* C.>i*cpb«Jc^ Iffr. 21, 16 = 

Rosebw-^ iL 26/4 ; mn^ sez li.M. H 209 ^ 
Rein^ch, iL 105, 

‘ IfilELnjjiijj, A.U.M. i. 4=EnficliiianEi. 
AtulctSKJD* Ai/m io Od. in. 15 (? «« 
under //. mx R^tnach, 

ii. jo^p 2. 

■ B.F. 1 1147 ; HdLig, 3 , 31 - 

Aftfi. Gr^. iL 2^, I, fluil 38, r ; HihL 


^ 4 ^ J 4 g= Rtin^h, 

I- J 3 i; pi; ^ 

llcjfeiMj. U the liyi?.fiiLEq«l Lhe subject 
IS ^LgiitJy varied. * 

] iLM. t: II = r>. 3, 1 ; 

KtJ^ch, ], 145; L„„,^ 1;. ^ 

‘ K.1/; L 5, rrw 7 W. 

nc-unrh , 347 = ci/. 19; 

iho Al^us ,093 „ R<Kdi«. ii, 3678 

" Ja.M. 
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battle raging round his body, in which Diomedes Is wounded '; 
also of Ajax can^-ing the body off out of the and the 

subsequent mourning of the Nereids over it.* A representation 
of the ghost of a warrior, winged and fully armed, flying over a 
ship,* is to be regarded as that of Achilles, thougli to what event 
it alludes is not dear, The dispute over the hero's armour 
and the suicide of the disappointed Aja-t are intrtxiuccd by 
a scene representing the fetching of Xeoptolemos, hui son, from 
Skyros, where he bids farewell to Lykomedes and Deidameia^^ 
of the quarrel bet^veen Ajax and Odysseus there are dso several 
representations.^ It was decided finally by Athena, who is 
represented presiding over the Greek chiefs as they vote’; or, 
according to another version, they cast lots before her statue." 
The armour is then awarded to Neoptolemos,* who, according 
to an Oracle, was indispensable for the capture of Troy. .Ajax 
goes mad with disappointment, and finally commits suicide 
by falling on his sword ; the episode of his slaying the sheep 
is not, however, repre-sented. 

The ‘IXtov nepo^ii, or sack of Troy, %vhich is so vividly 
represented on many of the vases of advanced and late style, 
may be said to begin with the episode of the seizure of the 
PalEadion by Odysseus and Diomede," It is rapidly followed 
by the construction of the wooden iiorse and its entry into 


' kffendLchi ip &.Z- 

^ JJ,M. H 172 i Munich jSo=F!,t:ioii.ch, 
iL 115 ; Helbi^p 77 = rfrV/r H. 10? 
Ijckiiv; pr 177); BiliL XaL 5^7 R'CifiacIi, 
i. MffSy for iSsg, 

Nc. sS T89S, p. 5), 

(ThfitLs present) 

* l^vni = ReiD^h, L 311 : 

,ii+ 107 (,?). 

* B..M. h 24d = RtHniLcb, iL <3^ 

* Heinach, L 304 (^cli, z!z6, <-3 (Or 
B« 31. 115): KnevEtrtiHP, Jrt^* S/ffd, 
zU d, Tmg-n pr 37 ■ cf. JS'ait Cm. jKVr/ 

ir May, 190^, Xo. IOC. 

^ AiJims 475 ^ BanmcEsEoTp iiL p. 1, 
10S6 (^[eliaa Tnsc) ; B. M. B 317, 
^ 397i E ^ J i J^GFwau Sa/g Ca/^ ' 
Berlin 3000 ^ Robciit, u, 

p. 3x7; Baamcisterj, L p. 2^^ Jig. * 


fi iettfT- lSS9^ 5, 2 (m Loann); 

Naples 335S Recoach, i- ^ ff/iejtwr 
^■'V 4 C. 8, 3 r Yhc type wUeiiTcd frfitii 
ihul uf HeinMcs hihI Kyknos (p. 

^ BiM- B 69 * W^j'i.'w/r vii. 2 ; 

Millrn-RdnjicfLt i. 64. 

* B-M. B 541, Ei6d j se« »bovC| p. 134. 

* VicnnA 325 = Runr6a<:h, L 174 = 
JFMwer I Wl. VI, I, 

** Two CgrintJiioit ynst5iT.iJri:i. 
j&jiTi IlG, ftmJ BpsSiTH J/us^ 
iSpg, Sor 12 ; LmiTTt £635= Kdtwch, 
1+ j^i = RiiyeE Buiil CollignoRi p ^ j 
RM. F ^Bo Fkte LV tJ t; Re^McF, I 
27s. 

" Pcif^stnirg SjP = Kciiuicli^ f. 150 = 
U‘utt£:r lltrri. A- K ; XapJics }2^l^ 3^35 
= Kdtianh^ i. 299^ ica j parcMjy, BAt. 
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the cityJ There bp however, onlj' one certain representation 
of the death of Laokoon to be traced/ and none of the 
traitorous Sinon, 

Several vases, especially of the later epochs colkct the chief 
episodes in a frieze or in a series of groups, including the rape 
of Kassandra by Ajax* son of Oileus, the death of Priam and 
Astyanax, ihe recapture of Helen by Menclaos, and the flight 
of Aeneas; other scenes represented are the leading back 
of Aithra by Akamas and Demophon* and the sacrifice of 
Polyxena and subsequent blinding of Folymestor by Hecuba. 

I, GcneraL 

herlin 16S3 (= Oveibeck, J/irr. pL 26, i) and 3^31 ; 

Plate LlV*=Furtwaengler and Relchhold, pL 25 (Rrygos in 
Louvre)! Naples 2422 = Furt^^aenglerand Reichhald, pi 34 = 
Eaumeister, I pi. 14, fig. 795! B. M. F ifio, F 278. 

II . (s-r) Ajax sdzidg Kassandra at the altar of Athena. 

B.F, B.M. B 242, 379 ; Berlin ifigS; Roseber, 11. p. 979. 

R.F. B.M. E336* E4J0; Reinacb, 1. 221^ 338 = Roscher^ iL 
pp. 985* 981; Ciif . 33- 

Late. B,.M. F 209; Roscher, IL p, 9S3, 

Death of Priam and Astj-anax/ 

(i) Priam only. 

B.M. B 3411 iii. (i 338 ), pp, loS-g ; Reinadi, u. 109 ; 

Berlin 399(1. [Priam dead in all except second.] 

(z) Priam usually seated on altar; Neoptoleinos 
swings body or head of Astyanax, 

B.M. 8205 4 Berlin 2175, 3988; Rcinachj i. 221, n. logj/Z/.S. 
xiv. pL 9. [See alsO' under T.] 

(3) Andromache or Hecuba Avith body of Astyanax. 

Millin-Relnach, ii. 37 (Lasimas in LonvTiej also identified as 
Archetooros; see p. i tS). 

“ BUil. Nat. 1S6 vil * Mea. AaiitAf, lit. pi. t 

I11S92), pL 2 ; Mmuch 400 - Kdiuuii^ pj. p, 

11. 1 16 V Rjffichcr, L 1279, ■ See ht the vsiicm (ypc* JUS. idr. 

p. 171. 


PLATE LTV, 



¥Vum f crti/ iCck^Tfaiffi^ 
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Men«i 309 and Helen. 

B.M. E ifir, 363; Ruinach, i> 437, 3 {Hieroti), ii. 34 ; llolbig, 43 
{ = Mus, Grtg. ii. 49, 2), andii. p. 335 ( = Baumeister, i. p. 746, 
^Js’ 79 ®) j MiElingen, Anc, Untd. Afon- pi. 33; Louvre 
(Pamphaios) j Reiiiftch, i. sai = iVtattfr V'ofL D. S, r; Noel 
des Vergers, Etrurie, iii* pi. 39. 

(^0 Akamas and Deraophflii with ARhra, 

B.M. B 344 (?), E 45S; Oi’erheck, Jffr. £Udw, pi, 26, 13. 

(r) Flight qf Aeneas with family, 

, B.M. B 173, B2S0; Reinach, ii. no ( = Munich 903), rrfi, 273: 
Bautneister, L p. 31, fig. 32; Hclbig, soi = Afut. Grtg* ii. 
85, 2; Naples 3481; Bihl. Nat 261 j Louvre F12* = 
Ulemr Vorl. 1890-91, pi. 5, i. 

{_f) Sacrifice of Polj'xena. 

Plate XXin,-'/.,fif:ir. svili. pi. 15 (B.M.); Overbeck, Htr* Ei/dse. 
pi. 27. 19- 

Polymestor blinded. 

Retnach, i. 91 —Hill, Elusfntfitm 6 / ScAooI Classiitt p. 17a {now 
iti B.M,). 

{h) Ajas stabbing a captive (?). 

Reinach, i. SS. 

Among the various adventures described by the Cyclic poets 
in the Nomtii, few seem to have found their way into the 
vase-paintings except the fate of Agaraeiunon, the interview 
of Mcnelaos with Proteus (told in the Odysiey), and. of counie, 
the adventures of Odysseus 

The house of Atreus and its story will be dealt with later 
under the heading of the Oresteia : we turn now to the Odyssey, 
scenes from w'hich are surprisingly few in Greek art, and appear 
to have attracted the painter less than the more stirring events 
of the /Had. The following, however, have been identified : 

Book II. 94 IT. Penelope at lier loom, 

Keinikcli} 1. 
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Book III, 12 ff. Arrive! of Telemachos at Nestors house m 
Pylos. 

Berlin 3239=5 Roscher, iiL 298 = Engelinajin-AndersOTi| iii. 13^ 

Book tv* 349 ff. The story of Irene]aos* interview with Proteus. 
Naples 1767-.T/Kf, Mar^. xiii. 58 =Enge]m»nn-AnderT 5 onj Sv- 23* 

Book V. 22S C Odysseus navigating the sea on a raft. 

Oxford 362, Cat pi. (burlesque). See also B,M. E156 
(Odysseus and LeukothEa), 

Book VI. I26ff. Nausikaa washing clothes. 

Alunieh 420 = Reinaebj ii, 116=Roseher, j,p* 

Alkmoos aitd Nausikaa (parody). 

Reinachp u 153, 


Book IX. 343 fl Odysseus olTering wine to PolypJiemos. 

Bas/iJfi Afas, 1899^ p. 60. 


571 fr. Odysseus putting out the eye of Polyphemoa. 

Plate XVL-Helbig, i p. 435, Kd 641 (Aristonoijs) ; Btbl. Nat. 
i5o = Reinach, j. 64 1 B.M. BJ54; Louwe P 541= Gas. 
Arch, mj, pi. I; Berlir sisj j ArcA. Avzfi^r^ 1B95, p. 35 ■ 
Jahrbuck, iSgi, pi 6: See Bolte, MoRum. nd Oifyst, peri, p. 2. 

430 ff. Odysseus escaping under the ram. 

aM. B407. 50J. 63? i Kwlsnihe iG-i=J.JI.S. is.p. 249; IjimTC 
A 482; KeidJwh, i. 64! see alw Ath, Miiih. 1S97, p|, S 
[a very early instance); generaUyJ. iy. p, and 

Rev ~ Ari : h . mhL (1S97), p. aSff. 


Book X. 210 ff. Odysseus and Kirkt (see J.H.S. xjii, p. S2). 
(fl) Arrival of Odysseus. 

Reinach, i. 142 ■ Roscher, ii. i (95. 

( 6 ) Transformations of comrades. 


Rdnach J. 396; Berlin 2342 =/Aid, i. 41S3 
1899, pp. 39, 61 (both early B.F.). 

(f) Odysseus and Kirke. 

/.Ar.5. xiii. pis. a (Alheiis 956), 4 (in B.M.), 
and see Reinach, 1, 142, 


Bifsiifft hfus. Report, 


P‘ 3 i (Oxford 26*); 


( 
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Bmk XL 23 K OJysseus sacrificing before his visit to ITades* 

BibL Nat. 422 =» Reinach, L 126 Eaumeister^ if p, 1C140, 
1254. 

Book XI I- 164—20a Odysseus passing the Sirens. 

Athens g^E=y.I^/.S\ xiiL pL i; B.M, £440^ find see /./LS. 
vL pJ. 4y, p. 20 {*=» Loyvre FJ33); Corinthian aryballos La 
Boston ( 5 /rd!«a J/tridighim^ p. 31). 

Scenes from the last twelve books are even rarer: 

Betok XVIII, 35^1 Od>^sctis and Iros. 

Reinach, ii. 357. 

Book XlX. 385 Odysseus recognised by Euiy klcla. 

Reinach, u ipi- 

394 ff. The story of Autolykfw. 

In connection herewith see Munich £05 ^ Reinachj i. 27? for 
a possible representation of the bctroUtal of Laertes and 
AntMeia (Iferims^ 189 3 . p. ^41 i Robert, 
p. goff. j Hygbtis, J'n^u 2 pi). 

Book XXL 393—XXIL s ff. The slaying of tho suitors. 

Berlin 2583 = Reinach, L 217. 

The scenes from the (treateia cover roughly the same ground 
ns the great trilogy of Aeschylos, together with the 
ift Tojin's and the Atn/ra^fiticAe of Euripides. We have first 
the murder of AgamerTmon by Klytaemnestra with her 
Next, Elektra making her offerings at the tomb of Agamemnon, 
sometimes accompanied by her sister Chiy'scthemb.* It must 
be borne sn mind that the ^^type” of this scene does not differ 
in any respect from ordinary scenes of “offering at a 
and therefore, where the names are not given or are obviously 
modern additions^ this interpretation is at best a doublful one. 

‘ Bcrljn23ai = Ruiltudiii Petm- Ot eriiecl;, Sir. BHAe. pL j i 
iHifg Jill = R«inwh, i, jSj = Mtllm- i^S5=BiLiiindster, itl p. 1848, fiff- 1959? 
Rdimch. t SS r'M. ( 76 J - MiJlingen-Rdiudi, id, 

^ it NiLpks 2S5E ^ 
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The same applies tu the next series of vases, on which Orestes 
meets Eiektra at the tomb * ; but there seems to be one un¬ 
doubted instance of Orestes and Pylades with the um containing 
the supposed ashes of the former (cf. Soph. Ekdnt, itjpaff.).* 
The next group to be dealt with shows us Orestes slaying 
Aegisthos,^ while Klytiiemnestra is held back by Talthybios*; 
and, finally, the death of Klytacmrcstra herself.® 

Orestes is then pursued by the Furies,® and seeks refuge at 
Delphi, where he is purified by Apollo at the Omphalos' ; and 
he is also seen at Athens, where he aftera'ards sought the 
protection of Athena.* Other vases, nearly all of late date, 
and therefore under the influence of the Euripidean tragedy, 
represent Orestes accompanied by Pylades, arrived at the temple 
of die Tauric Artemi.?, where Iphigeneia presents Pytades with 
the letter.'' Lastly, we have the death of Neoptolemos at the 
hand of Orestes at Delphi.'" 


Attic Lhgends 

It will now be necessary to deal with sundry isolated subjects, 
which do not admit of being grouped together round the name 
of any one great hero or any particular legend. There are, 
however, a certain number which may perhaps be regarded 
as having a special connection w'ith Athens, and with these 


we will begin.'® Some of the 
' E.M. Ujj, KS 7 * 

* Reijuich, ii 175* tf. Exstan Mas. 

No, 3S, 

■ Vienna 33^= keilWijtli, I 3&j; FtrlEn 
2 li 4 = jtcinicli, I. 39 & - Banmditef, iL 
p. iJij, % 1310 T R-ciiiadij I 143; 
RfUichcr^ ui. 969 (in Firrlin). 

* Vi-enm 333 = Rciimch^ i rSg = 
Ro?ch?rj lit 971 ; Rdnimli j, 3S1 ; 

Li. 24. 

* B.M. F:44&, 

■ Pfi^entiwrg349-Rcmiic}i,i, 19; 

iL 9, 316; NftpEcs J9%=B3iumcl5itijr, iL 

p. iiiG, % 1313. 

^ E.M. F1661 kdruch, i. 133 (an 
LmrVft:); Millin-kdiiach, ii. 6K * Naples 
13*4; HeElnij, 117 = K^lhacI]* i. 390 j 


Specially Athenian myths have 

Atfk. 1S9P, p, ga (Berlin); 

and dF. B.M, (ptjteibly Ore^lesAmi 
PyhrJcs ai ompbfllos ?ji, 

' T'cten.b^ir^; 2189 {accnrrting to- Rn- 
AthcT, ili. ]i, 993) ( |,ut see Reiniurhp L S, 
^ind aboTii lander K^diEioa, 

* ReinqcHp i. 105 Naples 3223 ; idid 
133 = RaiJnicisler, i. p, 757, SoS; 
TAh/. 3 . i 5 K «rPet'ef^buT^4OT ^ Naples S.A. 
34 ; mil s« B,M, F 4^5, and Rdnacb^ 
1 ^ 79 - 

Knnaeti, i, -21 ^ IkiLicHelster, iL 
[ y . 1009, % 1215 Crtll.), 

See- genemlty Atbenian ceJis, as 

tllustmEcd l.iy vase-imicitingi,., Hurrisciif 
aifd (p^ A/Afwf^^ Inlrodl. 

|i- ud ff. 
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already been discussed in other Eonnections, notably the story 
of Theseus (p, loS). the dispute of Athena and Poseidon (p* 24), 
the sending of Triptotemos (p. 27), and the rape of Kephalos 
by Eos^ and of Oreithyia by Boreas (p. There remain 
then the following: 

(1) The birtfi of Erichthonios^ who is represented as received 
by Athena from Gaia emerging out of the earth* in the presence 
of Kehrops and his daughters It only occurs on the later R.F. 
vases ; the type closely resembles that of the birth of Dionysos 

{p- 19)- 

'B,M. E 372 ; Berlin 2537 =■ Beinach, h rFjfjfwr B. i 2 j 
Munich 345 = Reincich, i j and Reioach^ i- iij = 

ili. 2+ Also a scene from the childhood ofErichthonjos : 
B.M. E733. 

(2) The reception of Dionysos in Attica (by Ikarios or 
Amphiktion)- 

B 149, B J53p and E 166 in the British Museum appear to refer to 
this, but not certainly. See above* p. 5^. 

(3) The story of Tereus and his daughters^ Frokne and 
Philomela/ 

(«) Tereus tneeting A pate (Dece it); Frokn e and Philoinela 
in chariDtSL 

Naples 5233^B-einacb, i, 240- 

(d) Frokne and the dumb Fhtlomela : 

Reinach, L 30S (in Louvre). 

(4:) Aedonata slaying Itys. 

viiL p. 44Q ( = Munich 799'*)* 

(4) The three sons of Pandion^ Lykos* Nisos, and Fallas,^ ivith 
Orneiis the son of Ercchtheoi?. 


Keinach, i. 5to = Roschert li- ^187^ 


^ On one of Uitfifi vftKJ the sccQe (in 
lie iatmar of h cap) ll walchod 4 
group of AihcnuJi^ il Llie ffloL of a hUl* 
lonTid the cHilsiiic ol the cup (kelnrach, 
L 107 -‘Hartwii'n pla. 39'4*^k 

* Sec HBrrisViip rtY. p. Uusiv ff. 


- CL SinihiK § 39 ^ hihJ for 
Lyto§ In anulh^r KHuaection p. 124 (tborcr 
In ihe vase heftf giTcn Ihejf the 

eapldts of their LEciiTnan Thescai (on ihc 

ol^rt*)p 
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(5) The dcatli of Prokris by the agency of Kepbalos, 

B.RL E 477 (mih Siren M soul of Prokris or death-deily), 

( 6 ) Kreoiisa defended by Apollo frotn the attack of Ion, 
Reinacht L 375 : cf. Eur. Ji?nr 1350 tT. 

(7) Danaos taking refuge in Attica (?), 

Reinach, 344 = iFit'mr Vor/. iii. 4^ 2 (in Jjcmvre), 

(S) Echdlos tarrying off Bastle,^ 

Afizfiger^ ^8951 p. 39: p, 27, 

(9) The story' of Diomosi, the eponymous deme-heto (?). 
bAJ. B j 7S = /uNS, i;iiE, p, x 16. 

(ro) Kodrosi the last king of Athens. 

Bologna 273 = Banmeister, Ul p. 199^^ fig. 214^1 iSyS, 

pL 4. 

The Kodros cup (compkiely published in u 4) 

13 decorated with groups of figures intended to il!u.strate the 
legendary history of the great Attic familEes, in accordance 
with the genealogiesng tendencies of the period faheut 450 B.a)* 
The outer scenes represent Theseus taking leave of Aigeus, and 
’ Ajax taking leave of Lykos ; and Aigeuf; and Ajax (Alas) are 
eponymous heroes of two Attic tribes. On the McidJas vase in 
the British Museum* we see a group of Athenian tribal heroes, 
such as Akatnas, AntEochos^ Demophoti, and Hippothon, together 
with Medeia, who is also connected with Athens in the Theseus 
scene of the Kodros cup. 

Other isolated myths \vhich occasionally appear on vasesj but 
defy more exact classification, may be briefly recorded here : 

(e) Admetos and Alkestis, 

Bihl. Nil 9 iS = RdnrLcK 395 - tennis, it. fronrispiisce. 

See also p* 69. 

(2) Agamedes and Trophonios as prisoners fed by AugJas. 

Louvre E 632 =Rtinach, i. 349 (see Baus. ix. 37. 5; Ajfn. di/f 
I/isf. iSfis, p. 130). 

^ a. A^, iS^j, pi. 9. JJ; 130XLl. . F«rLwai-i^W 

tmd Fiwr's Pnttsmiai, tl p, loj. sni HddiboUl, pJs. £.9, 
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(3} Agrios by Orneiis and bound on the altar. 

B.M. F 15s i see Anton. Liber. 37 and Vogel, S^lt/Ka Etin Teag. 
P. tas- 

{4) Atatante offering a cup to her antagonist Hippomenes. 

R-F, botyle in B.M. 

(5) Atreus and Thyestes (the latter as suppliant in the 
former’s palace?). 

Millingen-Rcinachi 23 = iVientr Vor!. B. 4, i. 

(6) Daidalos and Ikaros, flight of. 

Naples 1767 = ^ 03 . Arefu 1884 , pis. 1 - 2 - 

(7) Glaukos In the tomb brought to life by the seer Polyeidos. 
B.M. D5 = PIa.tc XU; see Apollod. iii. 3, 1. 

(S) Kanake’s suicide. 

Reinach, i. 448^ 

(9) Laios, Keleos, Kerberos, and Aigolios stung by bees when 
stealing the honey on which the infant Zeus was fed. 

B.M. B X77 : cf, Anton. 19 and Rotseliert I p- 15+ 

(10) Lykonfgtis destroying his chiUreti in a 

B M. F 271 } Naples 52 ig = Reimch, f. 125, and J237 ■ Baumesster, 
ti- PP 334 35 * See also RKinicht s* 333 ' Lytourgos slayitig 
ThCKis ; and p. 56. 

(11) Mdampus healing the daughters of Froitos from their 
madness at the alUr of Artemius Lusia, in the presence of 
Dionysos, 

Naples iy6o=^Millingien-Reinach, 52= I B+ 4j 3- 

(12) Merope (a scene from the tragedy of that name), 

Munich 8io = Reinacb, i. 363; Vogel, .SflfJWrt .Ewr. Trdg. 

p. iiS. 

(13) Fandarcos with the golden dog of Zeusp which he stole, 

Louvre A 4 j 8 - 1858, p- 

p. 586 . 
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(14) Peleus wrestling with Atalante. 

125 (=Reinach, li. i3o = Fiirtwflung!er and Reicthold, 
pi. 31), and 534 = Keinach, ii. 83 ; BM Nal. Si8= Gas, 
Af(h. i8$ig, pi, J4; Mi’calt, Man, Intd. pi. 41, 

(i 5) Pelaus hunting a sEa^, 

Berlin 2538= Reinaqh, il. 162 : ct Apollod, iii. 13, 3. 
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tl6) Pentheus tom to 
frenzied Maenads. 


pieces by his mother Agave and the 


= Baum Ulster, li. p. ijg^ 
(r7j Phaon with Chryse and Philomele. 
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(18) Phineus invoking the gods. 

B-M. E 291 ■ IPtrmr Vort, C, 8, i. Fqr other Phineus scenes, see 
pp.8r, 115. 

(19) The madness of Salmonciis, 

Jmer. Joum. of Arch. 1899, pi. 4 (interpreted as Athamas) : ct 
Class. XevieWf 1903, p- 2j6 and Harnsem, ts 

Gk, Rtitgiont'p. 61. 

(20) Thoas placed in the chest by Ilypsipyle. 

Berlin 2300= Reinach, i. 273 ; see Ap. Rhod, L 6s2, and Hartwig, 

. Mei$ter 5 €ft. p. 374. 

( 2 1) Aktor and Astyoche (tincertain reference), 

rgos, pi 2 (m Easton): see P- fiSj VZ ii. 513 and 
65B ; in Ptnd- OL vii* 45. 

(22) The foundation of Boiae in Laconia by the appearance 
of a hare. 

Keinach^ “ Inghimml Fasi /)jf^ rao (tM5 is eKceedmgly 

doubtful). 

(23) Two boys delivered to a Nymph (unknoivrt myth). 

H^iwr Vi>rA E, 12, 3. 

The story of Orpheus often finds a place on of the R.F. 
period/ but is chiefly confined to two episodes, his playing the 
lyre among a group of Thracians * (the men recognisable by their 
costume, sec p. I7p),and his pursuit by the Thracian women’ 
and subsequent death at their hands.* In one ^ene his head 
after his death is made use of as an oraeje.* He is often present 
in under-world scenes (see p. 68), but not always in connection 
with the fetching back of Eurj'dike.’ 


■ Flirtwacnglcr UAtuJtdiaatMtis- 

p. j6j) reicTS the Orpheus 
BCCEkcs t£i the AcscJijtmn IctriiJagy of Lke 
L^'touTEcia., 

‘ BrM. ^^ 90 ; Nap 1 « 

314J (see Rdunchp i. 17^)1 Rfltlitctt, i 
403 ^ RiHcher, iiJ. p. iiSi j RoatEw-ri Ul 
p. 1170 (in BirlinK 


* Mniidcfl j 33 * KcanAcbp i 63 ■ U, So. 

* B.M. K 301; NapEcfs 31 14 - ReljuchH 
L iSfi, 327 ( = kciiicl:ier* jU, p, 1185-6^); 
Roschcr, iii. p, 11S4 ^ s» *lsiciU h 
p. 143 - 

* 149J •Roscl^er, iiL p. J 17S- 
“ Bbt occurs vu B,M. Fz^d, FelfnfauiE 

4-^8, anJ K^ri^bc 356. 
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T/isif/iyns^ :l quasi-Segend^ry^ figure, appears contending ivith 
the MiJ&es for pie-ciiiincTice with the lyre ' ; on one fine R-F. 
vase he b accompanied by Sappho,* who^ though strictly an 
histof Ecal personage, appears among the Muses in quasi mjihical 
guise ; he also plays the lyre among Araa]£ona.“ Other semi- 
historical persons enveloped in a cloud of fable are : the 

founder of Tarcnlum'*; MiWas^ w'ho is generally represented 
wdth asses’ ears, and is depicted judging the Seilenos who w^as 
caught ia hb rose-garden and is led before him wkh hands tied^; 
and Ahfios, who appears at the slaying of the Sfinotaur by 
Theseas/ and in the under-w orld as one of the judges of souls.' 


Nor mast we arnit to mention the Ama^tmSj who play such 
a large part on Greek vases ; besides their connection with 
various legendary events,, they arc often employed purely as 
decorative figures. Mention has already been made of their 
combats with Herakles and Theseus, and of the part played 
by their queen Fenthesiieia in the Trojan War*; and we al^o 
find them in such scenes as the Judgment of Paris'^ and Ilerakles' 
fight witli Kyknos.^* They also contend with Gryphons “ ; and 
many battle scenes in w^hich they are opposed to Greek w^airiors- 
may also be here alluded to as not admitting of more definite 
idcntificatian.'^ They are further represented arming and pre^^ 
paring for the fray/^ or setting out on horseback,'^ or defending 


* Keiruu;h, L, ^ = UeUwe, gg l 

pi. 9 frunl seeXnplcs 3143 

= Reindch, i- 

* Jatla rs^S p* RdnAch, L 3^6. 

* AtSeQ*: 1344 ^ DuTJUmL'l^OttiCTj L 
pt 14. 

* Rchncibcr-AndtrsLuiH pL 5 * to 

= kcionch, ii, 3.33, 5 (burlesque scene 
wUh aetar as Tanas on dolphin : lee 
Ps jSoJ. 

■■ I 3 .M. £4^7 ; LQQTTt F 166; Helbig, 
[S 9 = keinndk, i. 26S ; Iteinoch, |. 1^2^, 
Benmlorr, Gr. tf, Sie. Vaitnit. 33, 3; 
Niplts 1 S 51 yd4p^«r4, iiS37, p. ii j j 

A xjdL (i pi. 131 sc? for 

Ltie m^th, lidu viii. ijS nod Rosdicrp j.v. 

* I J47p 8i, 371, 

^ Munich 849 =* KctEiadi, i, 23U, 


* Sec pp, 99, 111^ 

* IFiffitf J 4jr4 A. iDp 3 . 

/W. ui, 4^ see 1894^ 

p- 283. 

■' S3, 230; Rcirmcfa, L 492, 

ll J95. 

'= Il.M. F138, 278; Naples H,C 2J9 
I 482), 3253 (=Rdllnth, L 
J3a= H I W. Tii. C 1)^ ifnl 3421 

( --^Reinaebj fj. 2 jS= Fnriwncnglcr and 
RElehhDid, p]:?. 26-8); Milbn-Kcmaeh, f+ 
5fi (“EibL NiiL 437; ajid - Millin^n- 
ReirtBcbj 37, 

E.M. E 12 ; Nnpka 2613 ; Lmme 
t 2031 Munich 4 ^ Rtinach, u. 37; 
Kijinachp ij, 36. 

'* nitTvr JW. 1 SS 9 , G, 2i B..\L 
B 138^ 3G6 ; MicaJi, 91. 
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a bciiiegcd city’j and as decorative figures u-c see them 
charging* stringing bows* and discharging arrows,* blowing 
a trumpet * rwntiiiig by the side of a horse or checking a restive 
animal,'*, or liistening a shoe'; or in, peaceful converse with a 
Greek warrior,* or else w'ithout any distinguishing action." 
Nearly all these subjects belong to the R.F. and later periods. 

W e may conclude this section w ith an account of the monstrous 
semhhunjan, semi-bcjitia! creatures, which play a large part in 
the decoration of Greek vases, and appear in connection with 
many legends. Such arc the Centaurs, half man, half horse; 
the'Gorgons, winged women with snaky Jocks; the Harpies, 
also found on early vases In the form of winged ivomcn; 
and mythical creatures like Pegasos, the Chimaera, or the 
Minotaur. 

The Centatm, tvho probably symbolise mountain torrents or 
otlicr forces of nature, appear (mostly on early vases) in combat 
with Herakles, either in troops or in single combat, as In the 
stories of Nessos, Dexamenns, and Eurytion ; or, again, in the 
scenes so often celebrated In the sculptured friezes and metopes 
of Greek temples, w'here they contend with Theseus and Pelri- 
thooi," or with the Thes.salian Lapiths.'* Among the laitcr a 
comiUDn episode is the death of Kaincus, wliom the Centaurs 
buried in the earth, showering rocks upon him.“ In a more 
peaceful aspect appear the aged Centaurs, PhoJos and Cheiron. 
especially in the stones of Herakte-s and Achilles,'* both of whom 


* IniijliijamG Vait /jVa iv, 304. — 
TliicTscliK TyrrAiit. JMpA. p, 64. 

* B.M. £40 ; Hart wig, 

pL % z (LoiiTnj G 35) J iW, pi. 

^ ; kdnads.,. L 

^ Kn£^lnmjyi-ADtIer5i>ii, lifod, v. Z4, 
vL 25 . 

* BM. K iq ^ ^ IFiVfijfr 

/W. xS9C»-$i, 1+ ^ 

* Bsgi P 2564 “ Rcimch. 

i. 508, + 

■ £cri^ii A/i/s. AV/feirf for |jf 99 ^ No. 12: 
ILK l^Eaitwig, p. nistc I. 

* l^uiTC A 35^ = JiiA/AttcA, iS&jr 
pi IJ> 

VOL, IL 


■ 13 M. EiS 3 - 
* feM, E573 

“ p. IQI. 

" i>. MI. 

l-ran^nU viuc j B.M E i;fi, F 162^ 
F 277 ; Rcitiich, i. 154 (« Naptefl 141 
3^9 rLou^TC Ftw), 391 l;A^unjch 5 o 5 ); 
Fynw^mgltfi-jr wnl H^jtdiholdj pi, 15 (jl 
fine ILF, tsjtanij kIg-). 

** Frim^ji^ va.-*; B.M. E47JS J.N.X 
xvjL pi. Mcmich 846 = ^FillmEcn- 
l-i-tmidich, K Le. pL 2 

i. 11, 474, il 271, 

Ft^r Hemkies anJ Pkyls» iec p. 105, 
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are bmught lo the laltor for their youthful education/ As the 
friend of Pc[cus Cheiron often assists at his capture of Thetis/ 
Centaurs, especially Pholos, are sometimes represented return¬ 
ing from the chase,^ or as single decorath'c figures* 5 in one 
case they fight with cocks." Nike in one or two instances is 
drawn in her chariot by male or female Centaurs* * and. finally, 
rcprescntatioiis of youthful Centaurs are found, though usually 
they arc middle-aged.’^ 

The Goigoos appear almost exclusirely tn connection with 
the Perseus legend,* but arc besides frequently found as dccom- 
live figures, especially on B.F. vases,'' in the running attitude 
characteristic of archaic art, in one case between tivo Sphinxes.*" 
Besides these, the liead or mask of the Gorgon Medusa, fami liar 
at all periods as a decorative motive of Greek art—first with an 
ugly and grotesque face,afterwards refir&d and beautiful — ^is often 
found by itself on Greek vases, especially as an interior central 
ornament of B.F, kylikes," 

Harptea, conventional!y associated through the medium of 
the K-oman poets"* with the human-beaded bird-form which 
really denotes the Siren, are found invariably on vases in the 
form of winged women.'^ They are. as has been elsewhere 
noted (p. at), associated with the Boreades" as symbolical 
of evil and good influences of winds, and probably should be 
regarded as personifications of the nmthtrn breezes (the malevo¬ 
lent influence of which is seen in the sirocco). TradiGonally 
they were supposed to guard the Garden of the Hespeildes in 
Africa, whence the hot baleful winds come. The story of 


^ 10 .M- I 3 620 (AcbiSJc*}; MunicH 611 
i- 419 ^ Hcriiklctj 1 Rdnncii^ 
ii 91 (AphiUL-s): B.M. E;? - Fij;. -98 
(panxij). 

" See lfi86« pp. JQ2-4i Nijik 

SI- 9 -^" 

* RctwichT Ath&Tiii 1^415 ■ 

cL B.M. B 22fi. 

* L 5Sh 4 S^ ; Htlljig, 137- 

iL j Qr, m. 

Sk, Vas£Mi^. 8, 2. 

* Jrfk. 1890, p. 1 . 

^ B M. F55tiS Vf^rA R. pjj. 


7 -B, fLy. 3 tef, E 3 ], 

" H.M. t^ 37 a 

* Set iJnovt^ p. 112. 

* Fnifi^i >h vase : Aihims 644 * Rii itwcli, 

3 ’ 3 J 2 t 429. 

Huinq 4 :h, I ^*59. 

“ ^^7 H.M. R4J7, 42$, 
fiSo: cL E iSck 

^ C£ Virpil, ,-trn. Hi, 516 {fir^kuiu 
vfil/ffj) and 24J {irfisfeftar wterr#). 

“ See y. //.S, xiu. p. loj SL 
'"B.M, iJ4, Sic VoL I, 

1 ^ 344 - 
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Phineus is probably to be explained on these Unes.^ A 
Harpy appears at the I'ecovcry of Zeus" golden do^ from 
PaDdareos.* 

That the human-headed bird represents a Siren in Greek art 
ts amply attested by the represetvtations of Odysseus' adventure 
with the vocal enchantresses.'’ *J"heir appearance on the so'Called 
Harpy monument of Xanthos, hoivever, shows them, in another 
aspect, that of dcath-deities *—not necessarily of a violent and 
rapacious character, as on a vase in Berlin." but gentle and kindly. 
So, again, a Stren is represented in connection with a tomb"; 
and in a scene representing a banquet in Elysium they arc 
depicted crowning the dead."" On some vases we find a Stren 
playing a flute or a lyre (probably merely fanciful subjects) *; 
or^ again, t^vo Sirens hi.ssmg each other.^ As mere decorative 
motives their appeamnees are countless, and many early vases 
are modelled in the form of Sirens*"^; sometimes they have 
human arms"; in one case a birds wings and a fish-tail^; 
or, again, more ai^omalously, bearded masculine hcads.“ More 
rarely they are seen fiying.^"^ 

The Sphinx i& familiar in the first place ajs the monster^ half 
woman, half dog, which vexed the ci^ of Thebes till slain by 
Oedipus ; this story is often alluded to on va.5es,“ but many 
groups of a man and a Sphinx have probably no special 
picantng.^'’ The Sphinx has somctime.s a sepulchral reference,^ 


* Seni p. 115 ! E 301; tUrkiukcll, 

L 119. 2.01 1 Aeirt.1 for two flaqiiea. vitli 
iMiTie in {:D]iE][:ctioD with thk 

Mor^% Berlin it?&!»Rtinajch^ ^441^ 

=> Lwivfe A 478. 

= a.M. E44Q;pi. 1 i SfjVMjT 
p. 31, 

■■ Oti Sirens g^fCitraliy, and especially 
\a tSea, see W«cl(cr, Dtt' ^e&K- 

miftry (rjpa). 

* in 3157 J SS6. p. 211; 

B.Mr £47^ A Siieri of I he urdimiy 

Uetauiilisi'e type appears with aMu^cin to 
Tht dcaih af Fethkn's, perhaps u incEi- 
eatinf her d^pariitifei 

* RJiL 

Loavre E 667 Bu/A dSr Cwt. A&/4 

iS^J. p. 2JR 


■ B.IU. B5ED: cf. Wcickerp p. 43 . 

^ Wcjickcr, p. 1 lO. fig. 4^1 
** B-hFr A ] 135 } Cai\ Timi' 

. .iWfiU, n arji, 475, 

753; ^Tjcima. ji 3 ; 

Munich 1077. 

^ Munkh 1050. 
li.M. Et?J5 j Louvre A44J. 

Berlin 17271 cC AtheriH 53 r nnd Wili*;h, 
pL 3, fi". jS, 

KM. a429. 

'* aljove, p. 1(7: iUid c£ BiW. Xai. 
27S mid .ALhena 1480 » JWl 

^ U.M: B izJ, B53?r cUl 
■' B.M. EC50: Rjcinach, 1.319 
adjc p. 533. 
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and is grouped with other figures, such as Atlas' or a Sdlcnos" 
(the Eattcr probably a scone from a Satj'ric drama). Like the 
Siren, she is cscecdingly common as a decorati\'0 figure,* 
especially in the frieaes of animats and monsters so dear to 
the early vase-painters. Her invariable form Ls that of a 
winged lion or dog with a waman's bust 

The Gryphon, a kind of dragon composed of an eagle's head 
and lion’s body and legs (nccasionally a bird's), U almost exclusively 
decorative*: but on the later vases we find the fabulous com¬ 
bat of the Oriental Arimaspi wiLh the Crv'phons who guarded 
the mountain of gold in the Far East (cf. Plate XLIL)*; or, 
again, they contend with tlie Amasons," with Scythians/'or 
with ordinary Greek warriors/ In one instance an Arimasp 
woman is seen shooting at a Gry-phon of curious type,* 
Further, they draw the chariots of deities, such as Persephone,’* 
and Dionysos ”; and we have already seen Apollo coming on 
a Gryphon from the Hyperborean regions.” 

Pegasus, the winged steed of BclJerophon, and the monster 
Ckiutoera which he slew, also appear as decorative figures ; 
and the former draws the chariots of Apolln and of a tvoman,'* 
and also appears as a consteliatioii with the moon and stars.’' 
A human-headed monster attacked by a hero seems to have 
been suggested by the Chimaera on a oompanion vase." The 
^littotaur is generally seen in connection with Theseus, but 
also appears as a single or decorative figure,*^ and one vase 
appears to represent the youthful monster in his mother's lap."* 
Other monsters found occasionally on vases arc Skyi/a, who 


* k^ioAch, L 4/1 + 

^ NiipW^2S4ft * Fufiihr-far 
ps 103. 

* B-M- Ekod Athi=ns 5!J3 -Cwilbi 

3^54 - kelimchi i, 

337 = fW. 

* RtristiU'H, in 54, 25S, 48OJ. ii. 236. 

* I-:4J4 ; RtfinacK, L 23, 53. 

* Sft; abt.jve> 1?, i4q_ 

^ AlA^ MiNA. pi. Jl. 

^ KtiinAch, ii. 319, 

* Bojfifji Mm. FfJUrrt, 1K99, p. fij, 
So. 31 (Kr.). 

^ Rciiukch* L 220; mil see \l 314. 


Banp^fijirjjpfx Car. 57. 

|h 29 alriwe. 

B-M. B45, Eix, E33 h BihL 

Nal, 177, BcnjirJorf, Cr. if. Faj^raA. 

J B.M. U 105^ B417P and 

LfCHLfre A 3t^7 (Oiimin^n^.). 

ti-^L E 170? Rdjiacli, ii. 30^ 

liiljl. >2aL 449 = Riinach, i, 739^ 

**• Ar/ii^r. ef Awi^h. 1900, [A. 5 

(c£ p]- 4 ), 

** li^jindurr, Gr. u. 2 j 

B.M. BjpS (three Miutihnuns). 

” BibJ. Nat. ID^ = Gm. ArrA. 1879, 
pL 3 ; ^ aL |i. 349, 
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upp^ars^ not m connection with the story of Odysseus, but with 
those of Perseus and x^ndromedaj^ and Phrixos and HcIEej^ 
or as a single figure^; and Lumia^ a vampire or ogress Sn 
the form of a hideous old woman* who is seen undergoing 
torture from Satyrs/ and in another unexplained scene,^ 
Another type of monster, the serpent-footed giant Tf/Zteii, 
has already been mentioneci'^ Yet another and a unique 
type is that of the Nymphs with serpent bodies which protect 
vines from the attacks of goats/ 

Lastly, another creation of fancy, though not strictly mytho¬ 
logical, IS the LTnraXfsrtpv^v or " cock-horse^*^ a bird \dth horse's 
head^ which appears on some I 1 .F+ vases ridden by a ^'outlL** 
This may also be a convenient place for mentioning the common 
decorative subject of P)"gnfiies fighting with cranes.* 


HrsTORrcAL Sukject.^ 

The number gf vases on which undoubted historical subjects 
have been discovered is veiy limited, though the old systeois 
of interpretation exerted much iugenuitj'' in eliciting an historical 
meaning from many scenes of daily lift, with or without names 
inscribed over the figure?^. In the inistaTiccs given helow^ the 
names are given in most cases, obviating all doubts. It is 
worth noting that the subjects chosen are not as a rule those 
that would most obviously suggest themselves. They fall into 
two classes, one relating to historical events and persons, the 
other to literary celebrities: 

L fi) The weighing of .^liphlum by Arkesilas, one of the 
descendants of Baltos^ who ruled at KjTene—pro¬ 
bably the second of the name — ^550). This 


» Rriflacli, i, iSS, 

® i. 49S. 

^ Ii M. F 218. 

* Alhen& 961 — irvL pt 9 

CpruboLly likkEn £roin drama). 

^ Rcinjirh, L 439. 

* See nbovt, fk T 2 . 

^ MuitEcll 4BS = TlX. p, = 

^893* pt. I. 


■ It.M. B43JJ lltitUn 1^:^° ; Athenh 
713— HejdcniiLnii, (Er. p|. S, 4: 

LjoJVFD F 100, J ^4 tlKt wdtfn !^irLi|i4) : d", 
Ar. A fioo. 

' Franpiia vas^; L 27, 54, 

6ii 47P, il. sgS; RM- P77; MilliiP’ 

I. €3: rw. il. 5, 2 ; 

and cEl R.M. G17S sod Jnlin, 

Btiir. p], 13 ^ I. 
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scene occuria on a Cyrenaic cup in the Biblioth^que 
at Paris {Ott igg: see VoL p. 542, Fig. 92)^ which 
[s probably a contemporary production^ 

(:s) Kroisos, the king of Lydia, on the funeral pyre 

(U-Cp 54 s)' See abcivCj p, 6 . 

Fig. i3a=!R.einach3 L S5 = Baurneister, il p. 796^ fig, Sfio (in LouvreX 





tbO[50& CiN 


frciDt Saameiktsrm 


TflE tUSEBAL TTfiBl jVASfi: IN LOUV^e}. 


H-^riiiTOgeiton Slaying 
!0). 




B,l>.: Arek.-e^ifr. MittL aus Ot/ferr. iii. ([B75}, pL 6, K 

Rfimach, J. 4^5; and see a late Panath, amph. in ] 
(B 605). 
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(4) Diitmphcs shot to death witJi arrows^ b.Cp 47Q (?). S^c 

Pauii. L 33 s 3^ and Frazer s note. 

liiblp Nat* iy9 = /nAr^ui^, 1893, p. 185 (but see Reiimch, il 
p, as5tardp- 15 ^nder Gigantomachia). 

(5) The Persian king and queen. 

Kelbig, p. sSi « Ke[nac:h, i. 275 (see Hartwig^ Afaisfsrsi'/L 5 25), 

(6) The Persian king hunting. 

Petersburg, 1790 « Retnach, i 23 (Xenopbantqs): cf, Naples 2992. 

(7) Dareios in cou^cil^ with various deities and personi¬ 

fications as spectators. 

Napk-s 5253 = Rebaebj 1. 19+ Bauineiaterj i. pi. 6, fig. 449. 

(8) Battle of Greeks and Persians (with spec tat or- 

deitleSp etc,). 

Naples 3236 = Reinichj i. 98 1 see also p. 179T Reb^ch^ ii. 84 ; 
Hartwig, MuisUru^^ pis, SS'SS and p. 518. 

(9) Battle of Greeks and Messapians. 

Berlin 3264 ^ Reinach^ I- ^7^* 

iJ. (i) Sappha 

(n) As single figure. 

De Witte, Ca/l tf pi. 3. 

(d) With Alkaios. 

Fig- M3 “= Munich 753 - Banmeister, liL p- i543r fig- i^^7* 

{e) Reading her poems. 

Athens 1241 = Dumoni-PDiticrj pL 6 = Reinach, ^526. 

(J) III rivalrj' ^vith Mus^s* 

Jatta 1538 = Reinach, i. 526. 

(^) With Eros (named Tabs). 

AbhundL d A idehi. viii. (1S61), pt. i, fig. 1: aee p. 49. 

(2) Aesop. 

Hclbig, 154 = Ar£^- Mti/r. pi 12, fig. 2. 
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{3J Anakreon. 

B.M. E iS: cf. E 366—67, 3ri}-i5j ntid see geDci^llv Jalin, ffr, 
pUhter auf Vasenh, in Abh^di d. k. sdihi. GiuUah. TiiL 
{l 8 fil),p. 69 gff. 

(4) Kydias of Hermione (a Jyric poet; cf. SchoL in Ar. 
AmA 967 J and Nikarchos (a conteitiporary flute- 
player) are to be seen, according to Jabn {op, at. 



Fn*n 

133- ALKAI09 Asp SAerim fTASt TS aL'MlCH). 


p- 740) on a psyktcr in the Eritisli Museum fE 767'i 
on which these names are inscribed over two r<s' 
\e1lers; but the identification is exceedingly doubtful. 
See also Muncch 1096 = Jahn. op. dt pi. 4, fig. (. 

III. Mention should also here be made of the names of his- 
tor^at renown which often appear on R.F. vases the word 
mn\os (see Vol. I. p. 403, and below, p. 26?^ such aa AJkibiadea 
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Glaukon, Hfpparchos, Klcinias, Leagms. Mcgakles, and Mfl- 
tiades« The question is dealt with elsewhere, and it has been 
shown that only in one or hvo cases—LeagTos, Glaukon, 
and Klein ias (the father of Alktbiades)—can an identification 
with the historical personages be certainty maintained ; it is^ 
however* of sufficient interest for reference in this chapter, 
because the inscribed names may in some cases possibly refer 
to the figures depicted on the vases.* 

* CL Nap 1 ^ia 3(^09 < Hipparches); ii. p. i 6 j (CkiilcDn); S.M. EjOO 

B.M. E46, Atfien* ri6l, and Lonviie- nM Onfoc-il 309 (KJciniiLs}'^ kejiuvcii, i. 
G 103 {Lcagtc^y : Alhetss loao */4I^J- 513, 6 
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CHAPTER XV 


SUB/ECrS FROM ORDIJ^AKV L/FE 

Hell][ious subjects—Sacrifices—Fynera] scenes—The Drama anil burie^uts 
—Athlfitks— Sport -j.nd games—x^.Iustcal scenes—Tnwies asid occupa¬ 
tions—Dailj^ hfe of i^fomen—Wedding scenes—Mi lhary and na^-al 

subjects—Orientals and Barbarians—Banquets and revels _ Mi&cel- 

luncous subjects—Animals. 

It 13 hardly possible to give within brief limits all the ilJus- 
irations that the vasea afford, either directly or indirectly, of 
the religious and secular life of the Greeks. It is, however, 
feasible to classify these subjects under several headings, and 
to give a list of the njost typical and popular in each case. 
Thus wer kavc: 

b Religiotis cere mo n its and sacHBces. 

2 . Funeral scenes and offerings at tombs. 

j. Subjects connected with the dramas 

4- Athletic contEsts, games and sport, and musica .1 scenes, 

5. Trades and occitpallans. 

6, Scenes from daily life of women and children. 

7- Military and naval subjects. 

8, Oriental and barbarian figures. 

9. Miscellaneous subjects and compositions of no particular 

import 

10, Animals (mostly only decorative). 


t. Reugious Subjects 

These mostly appear m the form of sacrifices^ either before 
a simple altar, or before iht statue of some deity, a cult-image, 

>^4 
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cur temniiai figure. Thus we have representations of the offering 
of a bull to Athena/ sacrifices to a primitive image of Dion^i'sos* 
or to a tcrmina! figure of Hermes/ or a sacrifice or libation 
to Persephone, Apollo, or other deities/ A procesfsion of six 
maidens carrying chairs and a boy with game is probably in 
honour of Artemis*; and in another scene we have the Dioskuri 
coming to the Theoxenia or feast prepared in their honour/ 
Many other examples may be found under the heading of 
the various Olympian deities. In other instances we see the 
preparations for a sacrifice/ or a procession of figures with 
victims and sacrificial implements"; the victims arc either rams,^ 
bulls,goatSj" or pigs/^ Other scenes of sacrifice represent 
the roasting of a piece of meat held on a spit over a blazing 
aJtar^*; or tv^ro men stand over a large k rater on a standt 
accompanied by a finte-player/^ In many cases the sacrifice 
is doubtless intended to celebrate a dramatic, agonistic, or 
other victory.^'^ 

Among other religious scenes we have the dedication of 
a tripod/* religious festival dances,®^ praying figureEs/* men 
or women huniing incense over an altar or iiicense-burncr ; 
or scenes of libation,^ a Metnag^n-tes or mendicant priest 


' B.M. BEo; Eerlin i6E€^Rarel And 
CijJlienuDv pi. 7, ind iSifj 
ii- 122- 

- See p. So. 

* Sfre p. 53 : dso RfltiAch, i. 4^2 tmd 
ii, 4 (tmh 

* n vffiP it KcmadEi^ 

ii. jzi, 4 ; iifti/. tz 2 , 2 (=^£(t:riED 2129)1 
Ecc lliLFLwigp p, 4;$, note ; alsc^ 

iL loS, And t ifinupTi^ ii. 2S6r 

■ Arrw(ijrj. 1895 , p. ^ (in 

■ B,M. B6JJ, 

^ H. M, E 284 = AMfuAi\ k. pi. 1 . 

* XA|dcE 28 jE ; A/ftj. ii- 7 [ I la 

B.M. B 79; Lcjyvre F Jo; Jtiniiairhj 

[. 42lji; Ji/as- li. 71, laj ]^lualc 3 i 
386 = Fllflw^km^lH: md RfirTiKf itrl, pt 19; 
And Disdcr Nikf, p. Sj. 

u BolDgmi 275; B.M. B3&I. 

Berlii J 727 = Bfljaacti, L 459- Alhcnf 
] 42 H = H£>'d«niiU^ll, Gr, pL II, 3 


(iAcrilicc b> HfiLaic i llAitwig^ /■ 
pL 2 . 

*■ KM. E 455t 456, 494 ; £l Cfr. il. 
105 , lOS; M illan^Kciivurh, S; Midli, 
pL 97» fijj, J; it Cart. fti/I. 
1895, pr 190 (I«m£vr«), 

" B. 3 .n B j. 

B,M. 11455;: All™ iSsS-BaH' 

TDcisicr, L p. lilTp fig^. ilij - RfitiACh, h. 

39 *' 

•• B.3T. E 3fi4; Btilcifina : R.lruuJi, 
k 403 - Sdltcilstff-An^^nnii, 3i» S (ic* 
femed tu iht l^y Rciicb, Or. 

p_ 80 )* 

Bmlln ( 727 , 3010. 

^ B,M. E 11+ L191; BlU. > 31 - 94 ; 
iL 135. 

** KM. ES8 3 iWWr- u- 7^ I 
and 5 « SlAcIceri^i, pi- 3 ^- 

P^iinap-’h , iL 2^6; Vfr^- 

lS9o-9l» pi 7^2=JJwi/. .1 /jW*.^.CiS90)i 
p, J24; Afffj* CnSf- 7 lh 1 A. 
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praying befare devotees,^ and a priest examining the entrails 
of a ram." An cphebos is initiated and purified by the 

oaths are taken over a tomb^ or omens from 
birds on a tumulus*; and here perhaps may be mentioned 
a man making a gesture against the evil eye,* There is also a 
scene illustrative of the JTiSofym, an Athenian feast' ; and 
a possible representation of the feast of Adonis, and the 
gardens or pots of flohvers exhibited on that occasion.* 
Lastly, there are scenes relating to vob'vc ofTerings, such as 
a flgure of a child on a column offered to Athena,® a youth 
carr3'ing a votive tablet,^® and others in which similar votive 
tablets occur.” The number of scenes which can be shown 
to relate to Athenian festivals, or bear on Greek religious belief 
and ritual, might be greatly expanded and mulliplied, but at 
present little has been done in this direction.’* 


2 , Funeral Scenes 

Closely connected with these religious subjects are those 
which played so large a part in the life of the Greeks, and found 
such a strong reflection in I heir decorative art—namety, those 
which relate to the burial and cult of the dead. The relation 
of Greek vases to the tomb has been discussed elsewhere 
(\oL I. p. 941 ff), and it is sufficient here to repeat that there 
are only three or four classes of vasts which yield undoubted 


’ Nn^tes 335^ “ Rdniich, u 313 = 
Schrcibcr-Ariil^if^fc^ap 20^ 3 ; see Misa 
HajTiBon'E itf 

^ 111? Witte, tV/A J /* 

|i]. 

* Dc SV\its, p/^. j-i/* pL 23 . 

* //fS, xiK. p. aiS (tei Xnplfrs). 

* N:;ipiB 145^=/,Jibe, p, 327: 

cf. B.M. 

* ALhens 6^5. 

^ /.MS. Hi. jk lar, 

■ Kadsnihi: — Rriniuch, i, 27 

■ Berund 01:7+ Gt% a, ^jicr Faigni. pi. 3 i, r. 
Fit I7t VoL I, p, i4D=^IiEnieb 51. 

^ E.M. E4^ F. 535 J £ul/. df Carr 


iSgj, p. 103 j fterlhi 3213 : Kaplcs 
I7fo C—MilTingcD-KeiEKichT 5.2), and 
S.A. 64Jt= £1. eVK 1^^ ,5-) j Gcriutni, 

Ji], Ctgi, I, 4, 3; 

^ Ctfr, iTL pU. 79, Kcb They uppeair 
to Ijc espediilly n.«5Dd2lciI i^iik tf;m»inj]I 
fibres. 

“ Misi ouRiprchJjnitVc /Vw- 

7 <fPWFWii iff (CiUDfandgt^ 

r'res% 1903 > appcAFed iaa r«xiilly for 
Ihc w2iLcr lu be iit»b Ici nfcakc diftail^cl 
list of Et 3 FI this It inQft^ of 

be liome in mind ftat m:iny 
of the inlfttpreiaiiiptis iq that work arc 
only oonj^ctiiFiil* 
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evidence th.at iJicy Mxre expressly made for funeral purposes, 
each belonging to a different period of the art 

In the earliest period we have the great Dipylon vases 
(Vol. 1 . p, 285), many of which represent funeral proocistons 
and rows of tnourning women'; these were made for standing 
outside the tomb. In the U F- period tliere are the prothcsiis- 
amphorac, made likewise for placing first round the bier and 
then on the tomb, as plainly shown in one instance*; and in 
the R F. period the Athenian white lekythi are decorated almost 
exclusively with sepulchral scenes. Among the vases of the 
decadence a whole series of Lucanjan and Campanian hydrtae 
and 'Apulian Uraters and amphorae, as well as some late Athenian 
vases, the Apulian examples being usually of enormous size, 
equally betray the special pitr|) 05 e for which they %vere made. 
On the B.F. vases the commonest subject is the or 

£ot$chvnatio, where the body is exposed on the bier and the 
mourners stand round in attitudes of grief,* a subject also 
occasionally found on the lekythi.* Elsewhere we have the 
carrying of the bier to the tomb,® accompanied by warrioni, 
and the deposit to or placing of the body therein. On the 
vases of this period the tomb invariably assumes the form of 
a mound or tumulus),' as it appears in some inj'thical 

scenes already described.® On the lekythi, on the other hand, 
the tomb is in the form of a tall plain sUk, on a stepped base, 
crowracd with an ornament of acanthus-leaves or a palraette, 
and wreathed with coloured sashes, while vases and baskets of 
ftoivcrs are sometimes placed on the slepa® On the vases of 


■ Athene 

p. 2UI \ ai4 “ Fijicuich^ j. 190 =■ 

liultmcdslerT SiL p, S943r 
= Albcn^^ 6SS — Reiiiaeh, i. 

■ =« LVni .; Formtftf 
Sak 37'^ fnyw in 

mt^ter, h p. 2^7 = BdaanJorf, 

I7n tf- Sii-, J'iuxftlf. pi- t j AlllctlS ^^5 ^ 

R^^iinichT L 

* B.^I. D^2 = Pljle LV. I! Athens 
i65l = Usiinoiil’Ft>ttaer, i- pT. 33; Beiin- 
rlari, Gr- itr Sicr lil. A fiiae 

R.F. ijamplc Lth i. 


plfb 5'^ (in Louvre). 

^ Uthi. JJai. 353 j -MimlLt 
p 3 , ^ fijrH- l-l. 

* Alticns tiSS -= fSnu iiitiBitr, L p. 306^ 
fig. jzl = Rcioarh. I 

1S93, fi- S6 (Berlin), Ct 1 "'%- [^ 3 ^ 

p. 7 T. 

' 1S9I1 111- 4; iLi 

p. 2;2S; Atlieii^ 68^. 

* tS-M. B5^3. Di = VIm (2 XL, 

“ B.M. D65lf, iMiii Atl^ HS72-ig3& 
pojjs'm : c£ B.M. Fgijr Plate LV". 3 
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Southern Italj? it is developed either into a tall column with 
altar-]ike base,* or into a lai^e shrine or /wruwi, with columns 
in front and gabled roof, within which stands the figure of the 
deceased,- or sometimes an acanthus-plant * or several va^es,* 
The subjects on the white lek>*thi and later vases almost 
invariably take the form of mourners.' or men and women 
makii^ olTennga to the dead, or placing sashes, wreaths, and 
vases on the tomb," Or, again, we may note interesting parallels 
with the Athenian sepulchral reliefs of the fourth century, which 
arc mastly cortemporaneous with the vases,^ Thus we have 
“ farewell scenes" between a man and woman * or between two 
women ; or the equestrian figure of a warrior, as on the farnous 
sUk of Dejtjleos,”' or a warrior charging with his spear’' ■ or 
again, a hare-hunt at a tomb, perhaps with reference to the 
occupations of the deceased.’* Sometimes the tomb of a warrior 
15 indicated by his armour’* The interior of a tomb is occa¬ 
sionally shown, with a dead boy in it.’’ or a series of vases’* 
or as m the story of Polyeidos.'" |n one instance a group 
of figures IS placed on the top of the tomb.'’ Mythological 
figures ^e sometimes introduced, as Charon ferrying the dead 
m his bark,^ or Hermes Psychopcmpos or the type of 

Thanatos and Hypnos (or that of Boreas and Zephyros) with 
Memnon is borrowed for that of a warrior, a youth or a 
woman whom they place in the tomb.® Occasionally w-e sc^ Bie 


' B.M. F 93 (FiK. ao. VoL I. 144), 

■ B.M. Fs76, 179. Ss, 35a (Fig, 

VoL I. p, 477), 

* Fj^j, 

* AliUiti-Rciimchi, H, 

* B M- D , 43-45t 7^, F 

BenntWfp Gr, a. pL ^4, Sea 

FUte LV. fig. 2 and ip^ VoL I. 

H 3 

■ H.M- D54 ^ 65p fi 7 -S 6 ; 1 * sis-ij, 

336 ; AeIiecs ik. pi, j, ar,4 

■694 Benndpif, ci/. cty. | j 

pi- 19 , J. 

" A inetance of a smlptiueij 

copied ud Q Utlilc lakyLhos la 

Cal. (190^), p. 

Na, 25. 


■ B M. D51. 

* F ^52 = 

^ B M. 1160. 

" B M, D 

'* D35;: Engaltnann-AnilarscQ, 

iij, ifl, 

*■ EM. D56 Fig. rp. 

*■ B.ST- D 5 m XI.. 

" Aihehfi 16^9 = Ecinach, L 512. 

” See aboTc, p. 69. 

Soe p, j B.\t. (nncaialoeuad). 
ll=M. U5a -g ; Athejis 1093 { = 
ii, 257SI, 

PoUiET, i. pit 27.5) . y*trii,ryf, rfioj, 
pJ. 2 . Cf F^. i23j 
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soul of the deceased as a small flitting winged figure,^ On the 
Italian vases the figure of the deceased usually appears inside 
the heroon, painted white, as if to indicate a sculptured marble 
figure; a warrior with armour,* or a youth with his horse or 
dog,* or pouring a libation from a kantharos.'* These iaroa 
arc ahva^'s surrounded by figures of women bearing baskets 
of offerings, unguent-%'ascs, and wTeaths, and by youths as 
mourners.® 

Apart from the under-world scenes already described,^ the 
full’-" life is not illustrated by the vases, except in a curious 
scene on a H-F, Cyrenaic cup, representing a banquet of the 
blessed, attended by Sirens.* There is also one single repre¬ 
sentation of the subject so common on later Greek reliefs — the 
sepulchral banquet.® 


3. The Drama 

The relation of vase-pointings to the drama has already been 
discussed in Chapter XL, in which it has been shown how the 
^fggedics of Euripides and the farces of Rhinthon influenced 
the artists of Southern Italy. It may. hoivcvcr, be worth while 
to recapitulate here the actual representations of actors or of 
scenes taking place on a stage, together with some account 
of the numerous burlesques of mythical subjects. 

On one curious B.F. vase (probably late and imitative) we 
see a rude representation of a tragic and a comic chorus,* 
and occasionally on va-ses of this period wc hind figures of 
actors dressed up as birds, or otherw ise in comic fashion.'* 
More important in this connection are the fifth-oentury vases 
found on the site of the Cabeirlc tctnple at Thebes, several of 
which have parodies of well-known subjects, such as Odysseu-s 


^ U.M. \ Henfidfidi ffr. 
plJL 1+ iuid 33. Srt p. 71 
^ fi.M- Fa79p aSo, aia. 

* B.M. F 27^1 2&4; 
j'u 3 ^- 33 ^ 

* 13 ,M. FxSr. 

* \LM. F27&, 352 (Fig, ici6) v 

MiI!in-R«inAch, n. 3^ 

* ^ It. 


^ JjEniTr? Fr tir 

18^3, p. 233. 

* Amw^, iS^o, p. S9(Ba'1in>; Imt 
fee p- 7^, A&klepia^, 

, ^ Bl M. E ^ lor Dtlaef |iAro*j 3 ^ of 
pDXtsaoTiii nr aacrificcs [ 132, 

lljfj, JI38L 

E,M. Hcrliii 

pL I4 p and (as bnmei). 
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and Kirkc, or Felcus bringing the young Achilles to CheironJ 
It seems probable that Uicse scenes are actual reproductions 
of burlesque perfuroiances connected with the worship of the 
Kabciri. 

\K'.c look in vain for representations of scenes from Aristophanes 
and the Old Comedy, tliough there are one or tw o vases which 
recall (if nothing more) episodes in the and 

But for the rest, these comic scents are almost confined to the 
vases of Southern Italy, especially thoae made at Paestum, with 
their presentations of the (ft\v(iKt<; or fourth-cenluiy farces, A 
fairly exhaustive list of these was made some years ago by 
Heydcraann,' and probably requires little emendation as yet; 
we repeat beJoiv a iiurabcr of the more interesting subjects, and 
others may be collected Irom the foregoing p^es in which 
myths are burlesqued (the Judgment of Paris, the apotheosis 
of Hcrakles, Oedipus and the Sphinx, etc,),* 

(i) Zeus visiting Alkmena: Sdireiber-Andersoa, 5, 8 = Heydeniann 
&>c. at. p. 276: cf. B,M. Fiso. 

(3) Apollo heuting the Centaur Cheironj B.M. F151, 

{$) Ikiakles at Delphi; Apollo takes refuge on the roof of the 
Ittinple: Keinach, i. 153, a = Raj et and Cnilignon, p jiS. 

(.j) Combat of Hephaistos (Daidatos) and Area (Enyaltos): B M 
F 269, 

(5) Herakics with the Kerkopes: Schreiber-Anderson, 5, i^ Heydc^ 

maim^ p. ^3r. ^ 

(6) Heiakles seiAng Auge : Fig. 105, Vol, 1. p. 474 = Rduach i. 

i33 = Heydefnann, p. 179. " 

(7) Biirlesqae of ihu story of Anttgonej Re^ach, (. 371, 

Rape of the FalSadioii: B,M. F366, 

(9) Death of Priam: Berlin 3045 = Reinach, i. 370, S. 

(10) Odysseus and Kirke; J.itta 901 = Hcydemann, p. 371. 

(n) Odysseus iu Phaeacia: Reinach, i. 153, i. 


Other scenes represent single figures, such as Hcrakles,* ur 
Taras on the dolphin'; or subjects from farces of daily life, ^ch 


^ y.//,.£, xiil. p]. 4, pu Si ^ E.M. 

gS: BCE JM^ sail 

]?■ 77 ff. and Vul- J. p. 391, 


lL p, 321 ^ fig. 90^ fsec J 4 ^r/fN£&, J. p, sEjy 

I (i 3 Sfi 3 , P, 360 ff. 



* Vtijiiiia 331 ^cf. At. AiA, 719 ft:), 
Ilcrmti wirli Juu iftit up oa a p^. 


* ? Reina^hj 1. 114, 

' Sciucibtr-AndELfstjn, 5, iq = Hcyd^- 
uunn^ jk 307 ii. 332^ ^ 
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as an actor with a table of cakes ^ or the drunken return from a 
revc!.^ Many scenes, again^ have some reference to the Satync 
drama^ as on the fine vase in Naples, where Dionysos and other 
figures attend the preparations for a performance of that kind ^; 
or such scenes as that of Hera and Iris attacked by Selleni/ 


FIG. 


5 CE 3 SE most A tAnCE jSBITJ 5 |J MUSEUM, F rBg). 





or those relating to adventures of Ilerakles and Pers?eijs with 
Satyrs,^ Other subjects have no particular significance, such as 
an actor attired as a Sellenos playing on the flute, or dancings 

* B. 5 [. Ff54j. Biiumtistfr, L pi. 5, lig* 421 

* E.Sr. F1B9 = Fi^. ^ B,M. E 65. 

* NapltiB ^40 = ReiapLch, 1. II4 “ * Stt lS6fi, pEs. 1-4, p. J S; 
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or with a Sphinx.i groups of actors* (in one case dressing*), 
a comic actor among Satyrs and Maenads,* and single figiircjs.’ 
Some, which are apparently mythological, defy explanation.' 

The influence of Tragedy on vase-paintings is an indirect one, 
and entirely confined to the vases of Southern Italy on the one 
hand, and to the plays of Euripides on the other. The subject 
has been discussed at length clsewlierc in this w-ork^ and it is 
unnecessary here to give a list of the subjects on South Italian 
vases which can be traced to the influence of Euripides, It has 
also been pointed out that this influence made itself fett, not 
only in the actual choice of subjects, but generally in their 
treatment and arrangement, in the (juasi-architecturaj setting 
of many scenes, and in the elaborate costumes of the figures 


4. Athletics ash Spokt 


From the theatre we naturally turn to the palaestra and 
gymnasium, ivliich played so important a part in the public 
and private life of the Greeks, and. like the former, may be 
said to vested with a religious significance, as exemplified 
m the Olympic and other great games. Hardly any class of 
subject is found so frequently and consistently on the vases. 
The senes of Panathenaic amphorae alone supply instances of 
every form of athletic exercise in which the Greeks indulged * 
Many va.ses, especiaity the R.E kylikes, represent group., of 
athletes in the palaestra engaged in various exercises, .such as 
boxing, wrestling, running, and Ituping*; in other cases wc have 


J JalM 153^51SS6, [I, 273 ; 
B.iL ii. ? JfapSes ** 
p, 103. 

* B.M, E467 (SatyriE Ebfjnii!)j EtJ. 
niuih, 324, 51 ii. aSS. 

■ Ko, 

* JaltA I4Q2 = Kdnach, £,415. 

‘ B.M. F3% 

“ B. 3, j mim- 

KeinoEbp L m 

' Vul. I, p, 4J2 1 see 4twj BM. Cfl/. t/ 
Fmest vf- ji, 10 ^ Voga], 

Tra^^'tft (where an eRhaiatlte till It 
JtivcnX anij Hndclilstcia, GA. 


fif trhere tflc 

Hltijcct h eIsq rreatefl ia tteun, 

vvvT '“!■ 

aWITL iv_; fof H Cijfupltte sifijes of 
d^?r Jtfu. L pUk 4 j & 
= Beiniich, i. 310-15. 

B.f.; 11 , 1 U. BG4I Berlin 

1655, jS£> 5 ; HibLNflL 252,354; Keijiiich, 
II J29. R_ K : k4;ttHidn;, I 223 t = 

Vi?r/^ D. 5 X 4^ (Balin 2iaD)p 454, iL 
134 (Ecriin 226z), 1^7 („,£□. wiili ; 
Han wig, J^eiiffricA. pEs* 15-6 = Hjbl 
523, 
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single groups af boxers ^ or wrc.stler=?,^ or of the •7rajKpaTtm\ ^ 
BOinewhat brutal combination of the twd.^ A boxer is sometimes 
seen putting on his caeslus.* The iriin which played so 
important a part in the national games, is not infrequently found, 
though often only (Jirce or four out of the 6vc contest? appear.* 



Here, again^ we also find single figures of diskos-tlirouers * or 
javelin-thfower^j^ representations of the long-jump" and men 
marking tfie ground with a pick-axe or poles," An athlete is 


■ Ba7i, Ej9j 6j 

{pcm< 3 t tif titfiJie jililgii^) f 
i 169 — BchemI-wFh CrV. jw, 31, 

3. a ; Uciniich, Ji- 

= li.M. B191, B 395 , H60J1 £94, 95 ; 
Nat- 5 Jl ^ tiiartwrtii^ MersfirsfA. 
jfL is fc ^ i Alitf. Grrjf, iL 16, 3 a; VieoiLa 
J, 4. 

* B-M. E7B ncEiJiEtic), E6(X4+ 

B610 > Loura F 276^ 37^3,514; llortwi^, 

p 3 - ^4. 

* jSSi^ 

pi 4. 

» Hai. I! 48 , BiJ 4 (“Fit;- IJSX 

E 339 I Munitii 79S ^ RjciTiacfi+ L 423 -* 
BaumeiBrcjT L pL 613, %. 672 ; Rcmaeli, 


^ I =Biiumfh[erj L p 573. (Ig. 6ii ; 
B f« i nnrh, i, 371, ii, i jS. Sm t 3 ie 
Hlbjcct gviMiiiJIy /.HiS. siiEL p. 54 ff, 

* B,M, H E164 : Lon™ F i3^; 
Atlicm 1 lSB= K£±ni^Ti, 511 ; lLirtiiig+ 
.VfhtfrscA. |il, z[ (Durh, in Boston) i 
T>e Witte, CafL U VV/ilft/ L^miieri^ pL aj ; 
jWffj- <Jn^. il 43 t 3 

^ B.M B^Sd; trBsUVte F Ii6„ Gj7 ; 
Afftr. Gre^. iL 69, 4 70, a s; Dc Witli.', 

ffj', trf. pL 34 . 

■ E.M. tl 4IJ; Rnnach, iii 14^, 175, 
530; Afusr u. 70^ l it, 2^; 73, l b, 
Athh!tc»E!idsUg Willi htilleica: Lonvrtf 
G15 ; AbrmuR Sa^ Cr*/, 332- 
" B-M. Bj^t.^ U«yLZf,iS. mv^ p, ja 
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seen binding round his javelin the cord ordyiruXij by uhich it 
was throw and the pick-axe afoi-e-mentioned also appears in 
such a way as to indicate its general use by athletes—viz. for 
digging up the ground over which jumps were made, by way of 
exercising lEe IJmhEL* A variation of the javelin can test 
one in which the competitors were mounted^ and aimed at a 
shield set up as a target as they rode past.^ Olher important 
contests are the foot-race^; the horse-race^ generally taken 
part in boys the chariot-race^ j the torch- 

race (Xa/iTriiSiT£po/i./fl) ^ ■ and the race of armed w'arriors 
(oTrXiro5po^tff),® In the latter contest various tj'pcs may be 
distinguished: the arming for the racc^; the startthe race 
itself, with runners turning at the end of the stadion*^: the 
finish*-; and a variation in svhich the runner carried his armourJ* 
On the earlier vase? this race is run in full armour; on the 
later, only with helnaets ai’id shields. Frequently the victorious 
athlete^ horseman, or hoplite is seen proclaimed ag winner,and 
receiving his prize ; also receiving a crow n from Nike.^® 


^ n M. t: Efi4, 

^ jl.M. Kfijn ii3h 1%; Sa/f 

C^- 35S; Mil 5 e« ^ CW-. I/fll. 

(< 4 - 

^ 147^^ 3 ^tillj n-tte itfwmli, L 45^ 

Fcwuitlsetwic Miphimi In B.M. 

* E. M. Ti 137, P &09 j Mi[eijcTi 4^3 w 

Reitinch, i. 215 ; JUar- CiUJf. il 42, iS j 
14 . Slartct Tn Eijyt-rnce: B. M. E6, 
E lOl ; Rciiimcllp i. 433* 2 ; Haitwig, 
jK 45 k figr 6 ; yakr^f\ J 3 ^ 5 ^ 
pp. 1&5-8S f zKidiin p, 36 Sfll 

* U.M. B I J3, B Z44; Btdin 1^55. 

I 7 z 3 t MEiQidi S05 ; Ailifiis ; 

L 13 , lOO^ 199, ii. 6 j, 353; iinil 
beo MfistarifA. p. 49], niate 3 . 

* B.M. B 130-33^ B677 j IkftEn 3*55 r 
L^huvre r 216, F 3 Sj } RjchiMh^ ii * 3 , 

133 ; vmc, 

^ E.M. K3S9^ F59^ 2yizJtifztfii-i Cf.j^L 
pi. 35 s Ueinairhj ii. 319S, 32a + E^iu- 
Ji 3 iiij<€r+ L p. 512. 

■ n.M. B143; E6, E 33 J E6cS; 
CrV. w. S£l\ 43, 4 ^ 3 

BcinEich, II- J 2 S, 139 Berlin 3307) s 

Munidl 476 = li 12 7, UuJ £03 — 


P- rplli; TLirfKrigf 

pi r. Rimrmf \ifhb trainef i Ai-Jiir- 
Cn/^ 31. Sm m the tuli- 
jed eeiicrall7y^H^..S: ^liii p, anti 

/Mr^furk, 1S95, p, rSl ff. 

* Hflitwjg, pji. n'^. pi, I nud pi 16 

C“EiLt KaL 523); U.M, Eii; J^ur- 
nFi'ffr Am CiffA fir/, ^1903), 
p. IQQ. Nrji, 17. 

Berlin 3307 (onr £j;.) ; Rtriniidi. i. 
494 (Loq™} 3 iSSj, n, 99: 

er E-M. 

“ Sail CV, 49 3 lk-rj|ii 

aj 07 = Htinnch^ ii ijrj- Jliilwig, 
rii pL t6 (BiLtL Ka|, 5 23) 3 
1S9S, p. 190; xiiiL p. -7S. 

^ itsiiL p. 33 j (niiinerEwith 

htlmcE inbjnd}. 

'* .Wuj. Gr^f. li. 71,4^;yri jS rfiucli, i S95, 
p. 191 j MttnLch Sqj and 12403 tlortwig, 

it/. riV. jil. la. /ft , „V. 

B,M. B 144 3 Bt-Tnacb, IJ. 

29^ j. 3 o(tnr 5 t!nien)^ ci B,M. Ubzii, 

^ K^ihhadb, L 346 CW. 

17 3 Lonv^re LJ t7, C 36. 

See ondei Nfkr^ p, 9, 
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Amnn^ more n^lscellaiiCQLLS scenes may be mentioned athletes 
anointing; themselyca^ and using the strigil* ; the 
or quintain": an athlete expiring'^: a girl-runner wouiidtd in 
the fuol^; men rolling dii^cs^ ; acrobats^ and female tumblers 
performing contortions over swords, or lifting objects ^r^Eh their 
feet.® To the list of palaestra scenes may be added diose where 
Nike or another deity apijcars as patron of the palaestra \ralcb- 
ing the athletes/ and scenes of ephebi washing or bathing in 
preparation for or after their contests/'^ The athletes are often 
accompanied by trainers, who use a forked stick to direct their 
movements/* On the later K.F. and the Italian vases it is a 
regular thing to find on the reverse a roughly painted group of 
two Or three athletes or ephebi, usually wrapped in himatia and 
conversing together^* j in atich cases die palaestra is indicated 
by a pair of jumping-iveights or a ball suspended. 

Subjects Corning under the heading of \vbat we call Sport are 
not so common^ and are practically limited to hunting scenes. 
I'liey include liare-hunLs,^^ stagdiuntsj^ wolf-hunts and fox-hunts^** 


■ BcHin aiSo ’B Riz[[iidTij i. 4^4^ and 
iz^l4 ; KiurlEoihc a-j:* (FRinv and llilinoa). 

* LtcrlLn jJijS; Lguitc 038 = 1 lajf(w-^4 

p. ; .4rrA--sfi^r. A/iuA. 

iHSi^ pL 4 ; Kcixuuchp L 324 - 

* IVlenitiuTi; 1611 -- BaumcUli^j L p. 
247. fig. 2:»0, 

' ^Tuniqh 8^5 = RcLofich. iL laS. 

^ Milliii-Rdniichj L 4? : cf. thr achkte 

c^tnuctln^ a [hujB lmi Lhrrtia ^iSu = 
RciiuLChp i. 434 . 

" Uilit XaL 3S3 (aiic\pL[uncd 
^ SjUrmaon, df CiiJWHWj*p]. 

57f 2 = SchTtfibcr-i-tnilcrsoDs 24^ 2 , 

■ B-M. F 2J2; NapkB 1854 ^ ki^imudii 

i. 473; BnumdsLcrp L p. jSj. 

^ Oxford 2SS ; EtSL B6(>7; Losivnc 

F I wish jurk’c^): alid bcc p. 88. 

Br^^. ES^; LuuvnrG36; Aibcns 
H5i 6 — Rf^iruiEzh, L 514; i^/d^ ii, 292 = 
IlaLuuciELt^rp C p. 24:3^ Sg. 219 tbasiii 
ii 35 crib«l A H MOi^ I A> I Stdirviln;^- 
Ancfi^rsunj 21, 9 - ki^Lnach, li. 275 ; 
Hamiifj, Mt'tst^rsrA^ pL ip p. goS 
spaD^) f RdiLkEh^ iL 134, 27 j. 


Yaulh wilh lialb uijjnsik : IkrlJn 2314, 
" il.M. tl 371 j E 7S, 94,1^4] 
ff/. rii. pp. 41^-17; fi ffitar iWL vi, 
9 ; xkIIl p. 15S pmui£-r nitric iri |3 

KOEil). 

“ Sdc t iif. {if 

Tlutt; lypcs; CO llait sekeJ 

JyJKU: Louvre E 701 — RcinacL i. 15J ; 

245S; Atheu^ SiS. (2) tliirc 

pufiUifil Uy B-M. B 1191 Berlin 

1753^ 179?; Karliinihcl 7 C>: 
hur^ 310, 586 -f RtfinBch, S- 34 ; di 
Cerr. H^;/. iSgj, p. 2J7, (3) 

A«ump 4 iiit ^(3 tty Isimu-rti KM- B^rS, 
]iCG; Berlin jafi, aehI 1727 = Remach^ 
i, 4 ji I Oitfiifil 1S9 tf>ik'tlihele «); lidil. 
Nat, 187} NapEiis; IS A, 300 ; B-M, A 
LQ50B rJaEc XIX. fi^. 2 I Rciniiiili, u. 
J3J ; A rtf. BefjJtifi. li. 44-3, 

B,ir. B 147 LCijvtrJ; He]E=^, 7 ; 
Muoich 4x1 lAniasw] j Kdnach, ii. 275 , 
Milli*i|;clij Am. l/rnd. jI/pw. L IJ ; 

11595:, p. 4a 

B.M. By; SchnilLici-AmJenMjri, pL 

So. ^ 
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lion-hviiits,^ and boar-husiLs'^; in the latter on earty B.F, va^es 
the figures ofECd have fancy names, with a rL-ference in some 
cases to the hunt of the CatyeJonfan boar, tthich created the 
type. Some, e.^pecial[y B«F. vases, depict the departure of a 
hunter for tlie chase,® or hh return loaded with game^; or we 
sec a party of hunters resting (all ^vitb fancy nacrjes>* A group 
of youths capturing and taming a bulJ may also be mentioned 
here,^ and horse taming is similarly depictedJ We sec horses 
being unharnessed, groomed, and watered,® or exercised/ and a 
man with a backing horse^^; and we may also perhaps include 
among these subjects scenes representing riding-lessona schc^l 
for ephebi,*^ or a boy learning to mount a hotseJ^ A favourite 
subject for the interiors of R F. cups is that of a young Athenian 
on horseback/^ often in Oriental or Thracian costume (see p. 179).^^ 
On the E,F, vases a horseman or a cliariot is sometimes depicted 
in front view, a notable exception to the preference of the time,^* 
and sometimes a three-horsc chariot takes the place of the 
quadriga/*’ Among misceltaneous chariot-scenes may be men- 
ttoned a goddess (?) and a hero mounting chariotj/^ a girl in a 
chariot drawn by hinds and people travelling in a country 
cart/^ 

Among the various Games popular witli Greek youths tlie 


' A*ii- PffiJtiM, U. 

^ te,M. ( = Pt/ue XKi.;i, F X54 ; 
L'mvpc' H 696 = Kdtuth,. L j6i Victliih 
217= i- 170 j Jronich 211 = 

Fig- 90 , Vfl], p, J 16 : cF. 

Fi«r A rfs Cnf. J903, p 115, Xu. 63+ 
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^ ReitiAch, iL 144^ 

* B.M. It 53 = A!£Zf. \ Tui (t Sfp 1 )j 
p. J 67 i Loavf^ F 26 w iltit p. 369 j 
Ml LicD-RciiuLiih, L iS. 

* MilEia-kcinich, iL ii_ 

* Ecdin igodi } kt-iujeh, 39 J. 

* Louvre F 22 J. 

' Miamcti 5Sj 1^90, p. I4S 

(sec p. I ag ); /cJrwtiw S^zI£ Cat 

* MVrtfffVj Ptrr^j p. 25a (Jji 

" PpjfiVi A/uMu Ay^f'ti 1 S 99 , Ka. za j 
14-16 {18S5-SS), y. IQ. 

MeisUrich^ pL Bib], 
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III; /briffdw Sali Caf. 336 j keinath, 
i 454, 4 ; rampkfllctfr) ; $e« p. 177, 

" Muntch 337 ^ Relnadi, I zj3 = 
!■ UrtwMnglL-r anJ lieklilLGlJ, p], 22 
(Eapbmnlus) - pR 

53’4 T pL 4 

Ctw, J4-Jii (iiiS5-SS>, p], 5, ttiul 
M* p- 1 tlr; /'/flf, 1 , pis, 5-6 

(in Luuvre), Cf. fllsu Lwivre G ifi. 
urifJcf Wttfrirjrs, p, 176 . 

'*■ tl,M, F 7 Q, F 3 o 6 j Berlin 21541 

cF^ licnihkrF, r/. Sif^ pL Jj, 5. 
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bcrjnikjrf, {jr^ «, Sir^ p!, 32 ^ 
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favourite h, pcrh^pa^ tliat of ball, which was often played by 
men mo ii cited on each other's shoulders in two parties, this bein^ 
known as ; a rougher variant^^ in which the ball was 

omitted and victory was probably gained by overthrowing the 
opponent pair^ was known as iyiccrvKji^ Women and children 
also piay at ball, as does Eros.® Equally pupufar was cock- 
fighting*^ and wc aJso-see a group of boys shooting w'ith 
haw and arrows at a popinjay or figure of a bird.'’ Of indoor 
amusements the favourite is the ^arra^?, a popular relaxaUon 
after a banquetj often seen on kylikea and other R.F^ vases.*' 
Other games, more suitable to younger boys, are top-spinning^ 
and bowling a hoop*; others, again, in which boys and girls joirij 
or even occasionally Eros and Satyrs^ are the games of //hi-ra 
or “ How many fingers do J hold up?),'* and its 
variant, the played wdth kniickJeboncs^^j swinging^* and 

see-sawing^*; and flying a kite.^^ A game of similar character 
to the fftorra is played by a winged girl, who places her hands 
over the eyes of a boy in a chair.^"^ The so-calted magic wheel, 
which was twirled on a string* is almost exclusively used by 
Eros on the vases of Southern luly.^^ Children with their toys, 
such as go-carls, vases of various shapes, etc, are often depicted 
ou the smaller R-F. v^cs of the fine style, some of which were 


■ EJ sSz j Beilin :Z4l 7 = Kdjioch, 
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So, j. 

" U.M, Eyo, 4S3-i4 . 495, Fj 7 , 273, 
275: Berlin ^iS and Jalta J291 =- 
Reiiiachi, i. J37* 178? Eaameklcr* ii, 
P- ^ 57 1 ArcAiKp/i?j^a, LL pJ. I4 % 

trfHivre G 30. See also Exelnw* p* iSl. 


^ JiFVffif^^fn Sah 1S7 (heft i 

woman): Harlwi^, MiisUrjfA. pk, 27* 
73 ^ 2' 

* GItr; RdoAcS, L 420; 

HaUwig> o/. pi. S 7 * S. 

■ BarEui 3177 ; ^vni. 9. 130^ 

» B M. 

“ BMr F I 3 J ; LonTie FSq ; Berlin 
35B9 i = HanEfcun, tmd 

p/JfA^nJ:, j>. ^Yw') irtd 2394! MilLLnijen, 

Afm. pL JO; A/rfs. 

rligiS, No. >7, 

^ B-M^ jSi? (Sellvni); Brtlimci!i.tcr, 
iiJ. IP, 1573* fig, 1*33 (Kyils) ; GerhEml, 
Af*t. pi. 53, 

“ Naplti 3151 Ririnaoti, t 400 . 

" WjTOfT^r, pr S9 (in Berlin^ 

^ Sec B.Af. Caf. £/ iv. p. no 

(F 223 , rtc,), and JaEn in d. Far^j. 
Ctsiifii A, 1S54, p. 15S, 
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perhaps actually made for playthings^; and \yc often sec them 
accoiupanicd by pet tortoi^s^ and other animals.^ Similarly 
there are representations of birds and beasts kept in cages,^ 
and of grown-up people playing with pets: a youth and girl 
with a mouse or jerboa,^ or a man with a Maltese dog,* 

Equal in importance in the eyes of the Creeks was the other 
great division of their education, ; the wider sense in 

which they used the word^ the culture of the mind as opposed 
to that of the body admits of including under 

this heading school scenes as well as musical performances. 
Among the former is the well-known kylfjc of Duris in Berlin 
(Plate XXXIX.)/ where a teacher is seen unrolling a manuscript 
on which appears an epic hexameter (see Chapter XVI Lj l 
a pupil is about to write on tablets; and others undergo 
instruction on the flute and lyte* Elsewhere we set a youth 
writing on a tablet/ or oi\ his W'ay to school*; a man reading 
from a roll*- and a vivid representation of a schoolmaster 
giving a \.vriting lesson 

Lessons in music/^ singing/* and dancing^ are by no means 
infrequently represenled, es]jecially on R*F. vases; we have 
already seen the young Herakles and Iphikles receiving instruc¬ 
tion of this ktnd/^ and on the vases both boys and girbtake part 
in the lessons. Dancing scenes include dances of maidens (very 
common on early B.F. vases}^ or single figures of dancers 


« R.M, Es 27 p 534 -J 7 , 

J'latc XnIL) ; BaumciEler^ it p. ^79; 
£/. CfT* it 187$, pt 7^ 

SlflclctfUiefE, pi- 17 : Rcirach^ I 4^5 = 
M gei^i-#Jly Jnhii in d. wi/, 

^si* 7 srA* i& 54 n F» I3. 

^ KM. Fjpr=Eig- *5, Vtsl. 1 . p.137: 
Itcin^b^ i. 294. 

* UibL Nat. 361 - Reimuih^ li ; 

Ca^. 5 1 (In B.M-) ■ Rdoach^ 

i 207 thnrey 

* In^'KirtlmiH IW W. 387. 

* RcEnacb i. 2941 cf. u. 137= Him- 
mcRter, L p. 705, fig, 765^ amJ figr 
WMicn with pebs bcluw,^ p. 173, 

* ItcrSn 1283^ Kcinarh, i+ jgfi: cf. 
b.M. E52J nod Brit^ SiM 
T89S-99, p. 6| (Fi^. 177)* 


’ Naples 5004 = Kdniuhj 1. pj. 

^ ci. 33 J. 

* Ikflin 232J — MIcala^ ia^, i. 

** llan^ig, AleijffrssrA. pi 46, 

“ aM, E 171-72; OitrDixl 3665 

Bannfitbfccr^, i, p. 554, ^91 (flaie) : cf. 

ttn'd. tFU p, I9gj^ Tig. 313 S (Iphiyis 
MiLighl Lhc lyfc |>y Linofi^ and the Uuris 
tylis (riatc KXXIX.). 

" Ktrinach, i. 248, 

“ B.M. Gcibani, ,-f #4 

]il. 66. 

“ p. 95- 

•* Athens 467 - AtA, M'(fA. 1S91, 
pi. Id } 11 ,^ 1 - E467, E Sa|; FnAwncasIer 
jLDc] litsEchhulil, pEs. I7’il- Sincle figure: 
U.M. Fj4j. 
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a girl dancing to the Bute or with ca.stancts,' or a youth to the 
music of a girl*; a woman dancing the Pyrrhic dance in the 
attire of a warrior,* and a sacred Lydian dancer with her 
wicker head-dress.* The grotesque dancers on some early B,F. 
vases appear to be performing the kartiax? 

Groups of niiisLciaris with no parlkular signification arc often 
found, generally playing the lyre and flute,* or single figures, 
such as a lyre-player in female costume/ or in the distinctive 
opOom^tov of the musician.* Other scenes relate to agonistic 
and musical competition!^ whicli often formed part of the great 
games; thus we have on some Panathcnaic vases and elsewhere 
contests for victory with the lyre*^ or nute.i» Sametimes the 
victorious musician appears receiving the prize" or a crown 
from Nike ; he usually stands on a bemn or raised platform. 
On one vase a jxict recites an epic to the sound of the flute , 
the opening words appear proceeding from his mouth.** On 
another a man U seen tuning his lyre “ Singing was a common 
recreation of banqueters or revellers, especially as seen on 
R.F. vases,** 


5. Trades am) Occur.^TioNS 

The trades and oeculotions represented on vases arc very 
varied, ranging from mining to shocmaking. 1 he representations 


■ £ 61; Ltjuvru ti iS ([:{l 4 iUuicLs). 
- F&rmtsit O/- 3;Gi (in Eufilfm). 

* StrtciuillKfij, pL iA; L 

61, 3 / 3 , 469 3010); JiVu. ^rfk- 

x.\yi-CjS95)p ji-3ZL 

* 1S95, p. 40 r tt B.AL Cal r 

fff p. 413- 

* HM. E4S, 44 ^ IkiUii 1662; aiHi 
s« /MB. xvifL jt aS7. 

* R-M. ^2711 Iterlin t{sS 6 i Bolcgoa 
— RciHachj if. 150 ? CW. tL 16 % 

Alhsfis 10E9 =• B/A. AfinA. likji, pi- 10, 
3 ^ iS^i. p, 173 tiWii |Ja 3 ^E 

lyre I U- P^' Oh 

L 04 VIc)> 

T b.M, tJoS ; iH'I ^ Rcifiiich^ ii. 
1S7. 3 - 

■ B.Ar. E 370, E 469; tJjiriwsig, 
itrS^A. pla. 65-^ 


" RM, B139, I4T; G 1 = 

^ 1%*? p 91 

I'cHfrfibuif; 1603 * Sdttcibcr-AjiJtrsOD^ 
7 , 14 ; MiimiA 334 , 

» RM. BjSS, E354f ReSnach, ii. 
274 ; l*i™vrc G 103 ~ Af/ffj, pL lol 
(Eupltrociios). 

" B.M. £4^; 2iia j-r^dhens 

12^0 = Du.ixirtPt-BiJ 4 tiicr, i- ifi; tl^Lbiu, 
9Q = A/iH. iL ^>< 3 , 3; Ikinnflnrf, 

( 7 r. in- Jpft-H 43^ 4 ctr 

gl/wj. nfjt iu iSj 
*> b.M. E37U. 

'» B.M. R 133- 

H HM. It B 299. E 37 r AdicDs 

ifjS-= H^mnicisitT^ Uu p- J5S4, fiy. 
2127 ; /t/- C^r iL 16 s 5^^ aJiCf HBiLwi& 
p. 255 , note 2 . 
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of miners in caves whieli appear on some of the early Corinthian 
most probably refer to the (Jigging out of the day for 
the potteries rather than to mining^ for metals. Thb seems the 
more probable when it is taken into consideration that potters’ 
workshops and furnaces are so fre<juently depicted in the same 
series.* Besides these we find later insEanccs of potters turning 



no. 136. AfiHicutTffRAi fecwiRs (cvr M KiKLosrraa^iiEs ih beiiuk>. 


vases on ihe wheel,® painting them, or finishing them ofT,* fis 
already described in a previous chapter: one vase rLprewnts the 


^ Berlin S39, Sfyi, m% = -ini. ZijcnA'tif^ 

L pL Sp N4iv 7, 14, aj, 

* BerUn tioS IT. s Soo-93: cf. iiyi. /if. 
pl.^S, 14 K 17, iS C =fiS5,569, s 

Ncii. 1, 4, lap igip u, (-Befiin 


6a«. Sd2, Sg3, J|27, fin}. See 
Chnptcf V.. FigsL 

■ B.i^L ^433 i [^luHich 7JI = Fig, 67, 
VuK T. p. :!i3: c; 4 ff, igfiOp p, to&. 

' <17, 7J, VdI. L pp. 211, Z23. 
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interior of a potter's workshop with vases in variDtJia stages^ \ 
another, a man painting the design with a sort of quilL* Voting 
men and girls are depicted negotiating the purchase of com¬ 
pleted vases in the shop^^ Another of the Corinthian 
represents the exportaEion of vases in. a ship. Metal-work is 
represented by a well-known R.F". kyllx in Berlin/ showing 
a bronze foundry, with statues in various stages of completron \ 
there arc also representations of a Sfnith)^^ in some of which 
writers have seen an allusion to Hephaistos and the Kyklopes 
{see p, 37)- A man is depicted finishing off a bronze helmet/ 
or carrying a completed terminal figure **; and ol similar 
import is the subject of Athena model ling a hnrsc.^ 

Agficuhure is represented by vases in Berlin and the Louvre 
with scenes of men ploughing wUh oxen (Fig. 136) or hoeing, 
sowers, and mules carrying sacks of grain*'*; and certain vase- 
paintings have been interpreted as referring to the digging of a 
well.^^ A mail is seen cutting doAvn a tree,^" and another birds- 
nesting/* Shepherds with flocks of sheep and goats are seen on 
two early B^>eot3an vascs/^and also fishermen,and men crushing 
grapes in n wine-pre^s,^^ The various stages of oil-makmg include 
the gathering of the olives from a tree/^ the pressing in an oil- 
press/^ and lastly the merchant measuring out and selling his oil^' 


* Fig. JOh Vol- T- |i. 3 iS. 

^ Ftg. 74^ Via. 32S, 

■ liartwig, pi. TJ, id fliwi 

see p. 174 : Itupeokiijstii ^i^ 

ItDRcn, Urtid. Mi^n. pi- J?- 

* aerlin 831 = ^ 4 wf. I pL 8, 

fijr, 3d. S« -un tbe EiiTijcCt 

p. 4 S''r. 

^ ilGriln J394 » EaymeiHcrj i. p, SP^i 

* Ti,M- U 507 J kcinfteb+ I- 
mcislet, iii. p. I 5«^x 

" xiiiv. p. 305; 

Cafr 44- St’S t 

■ KHjpcnhftgoa lJ^-Scnnciber-AQiicr- 

MJnK 

» p. 40: cJl a BCttlplor^ 

p, nalc 4, 

Pei]iiiiKofi = Fig-i 3 (iCNiSs(Mil^ii«); 

Lonv™ Fr? = ’• 


pi- i3i I <st)wingy 

i' B.M.F 147 : 5M 7ii wmJ k&bcit, 
/l/dirAfTfs pt 5 , p. 198 ft 
Ucrlin 2274 = i*- 74 - 

'■ Louvre FtiS. 

r^PU-vic F 69 fVit!H£r VbrA 1 SSSx 

pi I, figa. 5 'lO; iM'fl pi i, 2 , 7 - 

VienniL J35 — &dirici;bCT'Ani|eiMn, 

pL 64, figs. 1, 3 ; rW, pi 64^ ^ dn 

Kap 3 es>i iiastvf 'v^^ pi -5 ; iMsti 

sec und&i Itcrmw and SlcilcnOB- 
^ Ri^LCL-ich, ii, 9a 

H-M. E 256 t BetUn 1855 =* B-iu- 
xnejiler, LL p. 1047, Fig- 1259. 

Safi Car. 323 fftOV? in 
BoslDcii : cl B,Af* Cai. if Tmufartaf 
D 

7Q = |£diuicli,L = Baa- 
mciitci^ j|. p- ici 47 h %=- 1260.11*1; 

1S99, p,6(p *1^0.34. 
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A butcher is represented cutting up meat,' and also the preparing 
and catting up of a tunny-fish,* and the baking of bread*; 
on a B.F, vase twu men weigh goods in a balanceand the 
export of tile sitphiurp (?J on the Arkesilas vase may also be 
mentioned hert* Lastly, ive have a shoemaker in liL shop; 
a carpenter working with an arise.’ and a boy going to market 
with two baskets carried on a pole.'* 


6 . Daily Life oi- Women 

Scenes from the daily Jife of women ftjrm our next heading, 
ajid we include tlicrcwith those relating to marriage or prepara¬ 
tions for nuptials, which play sa important a part in w'oman's life. 
The “type" of a marriage procession on B.F, vases is, as we 
have seen (p* i6, and Vd|, I. p. 37S}, liable to be confused with the 
subject of the marriage of Zeus and Hera ; the bride and bride¬ 
groom appear in a four-horse chariot, accompanied by persons 
who, if not deities, at any rate bear similar attributes, such as 
the caducous of Hermes or tJic torches of Artemis (as /w/rr/A,),* 
In scenes of simpler character the w’edding party walk in 
procession or drive' in a cart.'* On later vases the bride is 
generally led by the hand by her husband, accompanied as 
before in appropriate fashion.” We also find scenes representing 
the bridal pair on their marital couch (itv/as and the 

return of the bride after the ceremonies.'* Other scenes may 
possibly represent a betrothal.’* a bridal toilet” or a nuptial 


^ I>jcLVTit K 635 = lidniichf L 151; 

A/jtj. jS9 ^ p, jfo, 

^ BerJin igi5=t Rcinach, iL 155. 

■ FroctiEWf, ,1/frj^tej J-himftj trJL 13, 
21 .iViiAic’j l p. jSt 

kDcading 

* i\LLliiii-Re 4 ftiich, ii fii. 

* VoL I. p, 341: SM alsfj |iL i4y. 

* B.M. : Reinoebj J, 314 
mcLnEcf, ILL p, T5&7. fip. Jfi49(lil Bostoij), 

^ B.M. £53, 

* "Shcullf S/arin, jiL ^7^ % 3^ 

* B.&i. 11339; Lvam F 10, F5£*, 

B Ifio, B 174, Il3j7 ? 11435 y 


y.Z/^-itKiiLpp. 13,37^ ^3^ 

B.M. Eiiio, Uii (Fhtc XLm.)r 
BnAln 237Z Sahtfrof, I pi, 58), 

2 i 73 R-tiaacIi, 1, 440-:, - 1134 

an«1 13:15 =» iraydanajin, Cr. Hastf/w^. 

lOt I, mieI KiiLojicb, i. Ztidj Aihtiis 
15S3 = ’Ap’t. tS|>7^ p[, iq^ 2 . {prir- 
pamliftny fnir EnaiTiagc^ n:iirtia)4 

see iSSSp pV 2^. 

^ BiuitrUfisCi'r, i p, 

MlUinffiiD Rt^inacllp 44 (in LoexYrt); 
Ini-bLrajxii, J 

" Pedin 2374 = Rcintnelt, L i-l 

^ KeiclacK, i. 173; tsiiL p, 
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sacrifice,^ and, finally, the arrival of the bridal pair at their home, 
wiLh a ierv^ant preparing the marriage-bed,^ 

More common, especially on R,F. vases of the fine style, 
are scenes taken from the life of the women^s apartments 
such as women at tJiejr toilet,’^ spinning wool,^ 
or bleaching linen ® or emhrDidEring+- Under the heading of 
toilet scenes are included single figures of women arranging 
their hair,® painting their faces,® fastening on their girdles^® or 
shoes/^ or putting clothes in a wardrobe,^ They also play with 
cats or dogs^^ or pet birds/-* and there is a subject identified as a 
" consolation" scene,^® Again, wc see women bathing both in 
private and public baths/® or even swimming^'i but in some 
of these scenes the bath merely forms part of the toEkt hfany 
of these toilet scenes may perhaps be idealised and regarded as 
groups of Aphrodite, the Graces, etc/® 

A favourite subject, hut almost confided to the B,F. hydrsae, ?s 
that of maidens with pitchers on their heads fetching water from 
a fountain, w'hich is usually in the form of a building with 
columns and lionVhcad spouts of water; the maidens^ five or 


* Atbca^ 693. 

" rricfslMig 151 ^Thiersch, 
pL Jr 

‘ Btriin 1841 = liednach, it. 44 (B.F,) ; 
AlhcDB 155^ = IJc^cmoiin, Gr. 
jtt. S, 3 ; BeriLn 2:261 = HcinacK L 440, 
and i, pi, &4 ; 

kdiinch, L 2 (Tclcrslniqj 1791)1 47^ 
(^JaLlii 1526), 477 (=Xfip]es Jl6j 
With, tuicy nameR). 

< U H. E2*s, 773-74t t’Jo®, 31415 

Schrdbcr-AiKle=riH-i«, 4 

* UAf, E59S, K#ri E19J, E315, 

D ij ; Athens 1550, and = 

Keinach, L 5E7 i n^te the use at the 
-;inp) ; LoQTFe F 224 = AV. C^. iil, 36 B ; 
Sischelbfrg, 34; Reiftacb* I 420, ii, j, 

4 E Kt ttnrtwiff, p. 340, 

■ rhumoQt-I'ctlier, I pi. S - Schreib^r- 
AiidcraiMi, S2, 4. 

^ HiiUEDciitcr, jiL fL 1711, 179^' 

* Mifj. ^ 9 ^ F’ 4 ^. 

Ne^ la 

^ liHWiEseistcr, ul, |^, hE- l^^- 


L p. (Sol* fig, 66S. 

“ n ffi; Lonire G2; BetTin 

3273 = (lartwi^, Af^r'j/frJrA. p. S9; 
RelfiMh, ii 146^ 7 - 
^ UanmcblcT, Lu, p, 1919, Fg, 3034 ™ 

Remaeb, IL I4S. 

Loj™ F 114 = Pl4te SXX.; B.M. 
F JCPi, 307. 

Sehreilier-Andereon, a?, 13; B,M. 
F 139, 207, 

^ ber-AadwitjQ, Sj, 14- 

^ Beilin 1^43 1 . p-a4J^ 

fig. 221), nnd 3707 C“ So^ttro^, 
j. 62^ 3> j Jitla 654 =* Gds.. Ar^h. iSSo^ 
pi. J9J Millin-Keinath, iL 9 (freiniEH- 
picDc) t ReiTittcli, n. I4^< ■ j2Sh J ; Ban- 
mcEstGrT i. p, 24^1 hg. 3204 D29, 

E 90, 201 2 l anti aM generally [[[iilvng, 
599 . 

LiiiitVrtt F 197 and F JQj -- Arr^fTr 
yn^rjw. ^ Arc A. eS^. P" J " Schretber- 
Amltrson, 37, 3. 

B-M. F 31 1 ; anU sec OV, Jv, 

10 - 23 - 
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SIX m number, carry the empty hydriae flat on their heads, the 
full ones upright.^ Women are sometimes seen iti gardens nr 
orchards, gathering fruit - or (on late R.F+ vtise^) frank incense,^ 
Other miscellaneous scenes which cannot be classiRcd are: 
a woman in bed,^ woman tvith foot-pan,^ at a mealj* reading 
from a scroll^ burning incense**^ spinning a top/ balancing 
a stick/"^ riding in a mule-ear two or more women ivnippod 
in one laige cloak and an acccuchement secne/^ Those in 
which children appear include a nurse and childly a child 
learning to walk“; a modicr, and a chOd in a high chair ; 
and a woman beating a child with a slipper * subjects of 
children playing with toys, etc., have already been discussed 
(p. 167), finally, there are the scenes in which women 
appear as jugglers^* or performing dances in annouri*^ of which 
menUon has been fiiade j these itvcre probably amusements 
associated with banquets (see p. 182; also for banquets in 
ivhich tvomcn, courtesans, take part). 

A very common decoration of vases, especially the iqrerior 
ones of Apulia, is that of a w oman's head, either as the main 
subject otr in some subsidiary part of the decoration ; these, 
however, are so common that they hardly call for detailed 
descriptian.^ 


* E.M. Lqmvn? F3961 

R^inocll, ii, J51 : df, B.M. K 159 and 
AllicDj 1429 “ Hcydemann, Ck FftjfKk 

jjI 9. i 

» B.M. r>A;Munu:li cT. Uertin 

1S4I = Ricinoch, IL 44. 

■ H.M. l^^ip K721; 

Sa/t Cii/. 

* Alhei^ = Htydctnania, ftJ. 
P'- 9 tS- 

* B M. EiM- 

< B-M. £769. 

’ B.M, K igaL 

■ b.NL KSS. 

* Cm. 

Naf Is R.C i I jf = KcUiacK, L 490,2 
<1 McmicL ^ k^'EEjar-ll, ii. Up. 


“ B-M. 1153, ISJ63, B409; IkrEtci 
L pi SI* 

^ BJbt N'Atr 94 + Alheus 466 = 
XLVIJ. 

*■' DsfoPil jsck 
“ KM. E 396. 

Pcti!f»l>iiig S75 kcjnucli, L 29 - 
IfiiJiw^ ,Vfisf£rff%^ pL 57. 

” a.jj, Fijjzj Alhcn^ TPjJ'- ncydc- 
mnilllp Gr. [d, 9^ 3- keirujchp 

^ 4?3 3 vlt 5S; Afjfff, 

pis. 3, 9; ami m pjx 165, rSa, 

*■ See p. itig, 

= S« on Ihc subject Wujicr la AreA, 

iSSj, p. ,B7ff.; aiid 

iSSs-S 8 .p, 23 Et 
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7. MrLTTARV .vND Naval Subjects 

Subjects of a military character on vases are chiefly confined 
to three “the arming of ivarnom,^ tlieir setting out in chariots, 
on horseback^ or on foot,^ and combats of two or more figures.* 
In all these cases we are confronted with the often-recurring 
difhailty as to when such subjects have a mythologicai signi¬ 
ficance* Especially on B.F, vases^ familiar types—^swch as the 
departure of Hector or the combat of Achilles and Memnonj 
to be identified in other cases by inscriptions—occur again 
and again in the same forrUn onJy diversified by the Yuiyitig 
number of bystanderSt which fs generally regulated by the 
space at the painter^s disposal. Even w-hen names arc added 
they are often of a fanciful kind , and thus, for instance, we 
find combats bet^veen Homeric heroes which have no counter¬ 
part in literary record/ 

In the scenes of wam'ors arming wc may note certain motives 
as recurring with more or less frequency—^uch as that of a 
tvatrior putting on bis greaves,^ helmet,* or cuirass (Fig. (37)/ 
or lacing up his helmet/ Kindred subjects are that of a warrior 
taking his shield out of his case,^ or an archer drawing an arrow 
from his quiver/® testing an arrow/^ or stringing bis boxv/* 


■ KV.i is,M. RiSSr ///hS-. 

Kviii- ^$31 BibL NaL ij i end 203 » 
Reioaiihg iL 9J- R.F. i G 47-S ; 

274- Hi;] Big, l 6 j flWiJ 174 ( = 
Riuiudi, ii. ijjli Rtfinffccht ic T14; 

Vienna 324 — jw-t Ffc*/- vii. 1 

B.M, Hi4r^ LE360J 

XjvavTc F !2^ F 39, FSJ, F J50 j Rviiuirll, 
tL 134, Tjl- ILF*: B.M, E 254, E 27^ 
E 44S; Lciivre G 44 ^ iii^ 

p, 2034, % 2207 (Fhid*). bat* j ll.M. 
F 174J Monkh 3^2 = FtirtwacD- 
ar^il RciiJilaoId, pi. 35* 

■ B-K : ^Jt^. 13 . 44 -S 

CotOs *^ 75 t ^ 199 ^ B +ou; 

Alii^ns 623 f Cad. I4. R.F.; 

B-M. E7, E33, E 43, E SqS ; Xifm. 

1^901, p. 33a. lAtc: B-M. F 175, F ai5. 
HiHBCCLan md fcot-soldier: Ihu ub- 
caEalofr^cd in BpMt 


* S*C pp. 3 , 7 , isd. 

* ll.M. Bja4, B24j; AthcJis liSi^ 

.ifiPjFirTJiA. p. S7 ; ii_ 

129. 131, 4, 133- 

■ avtii pi 293: BibL Nac aoj -■ 
Ut^in&ch^ IL 95. 

^ Mumicli 374 - Fig. 137 MUTln- 
ReLnach^ i. 39; otul ^ linUt^r 
p. 127. 

* U.PrL F40S. 

^ ^^jTZic/grfr, rSi)2, p. 165: cC kcijiai:h, 
ii. i33 4nd Ar. AfA. 574. 
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We may abo note the rarer otcurrence of such scenes as the 
harnessing of a chariot ( Frantbpicce) * or the equipping of 
a war-horst^ In the departure scenes the usual type on B.F. 
vases is that of a four-horse chariot to the right, which the 
warrior is cdounting or has mounted ; a woman sometimes give 
him drinks and an old man stands at the horses' header This 
'Mype^' is used for the departure of Amphiaraos (cf. Berlin 
1655)1 Uectorj or other heroes,^ [t is sometimes varied by 



FIG. I WATltt Itja AfebEa V(:; SCYTKIAN A HCTH^RS (AafPFtOlA falf EUTTIVHIDO 

IN UUmch). 


placing the quadriga to the front.* Or. again, the warrior 
13 iiceit On horseback, accompanied by bis groom, ^ or a company 
on foot set out in marching array* On later vases the mure 
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usual vcrrsion is that of a warrior reccivm^j a libatiun or 
“stirrup-cup’^ from a woman before Iti^ (JcpartiirCp but the 
same scenes mi^ht be interpreted as rercfrin^ to his successful 
return.^ Unmistakable instances ot the return are those scenes 
where he receives a ernwn^ or is brou'^ht back as a corpse 
hy his comrades.'’ There are scenes representing warriors 
taking oaths or omens at a Lomb, or omens by ibe in^jpeclion 
of the liver of a victim, all before departure for battle *; and 
single figures arc countless, especially inside li.F. kylikes^** 

, Among tlie various scenes incident to ivarfare may be mcEi- 
tioned an ambuscade," a wounded warrior dragged out of 
hat tie; a warrior prolccling himself from darts," the capture 
of a prisoner,” warriors carrying dead bodies/” or human heads 
as trophies of victory/^ Besides single figures of warriors, 
heralds/^* trumpeters “ slingers/' and archers “ often appear; or 
representations of the armour of a warrior’" ; or of the Acnet^aa-ta 
or parade of Athenian knights.*^ Of a somewhat burlesque 
ehanicter is a siccne depicting warriors riding on ostriches 
and dolphinsv’^ 


Naval scenes are very rare, but ive fimi occasional early 
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reprc-sentiition^j of sea-fights/ as on the DIpylon vases^ ihc 
vessels on which appear to be biremts,’ On the B.F. and R.F. 
vases we find vyaj-gatlcys^ or merchant-vessels,^ usually in 
places suitable for a tow of ships—such as the outer edge of 
a kyli?c ^ or the broad rim of a. li^zHos or large bowU* 'riicsc 
arc specially common on vases of “mixed" technique. The 
subject of “ keel-hauling," the punishment administered to 
refractory sailors, must also hud a place here/ 


S. Orientals anp Barbarians 


Oriental figures which can ndthcr be classified as mytho¬ 
logical historicalp or g^nrr subjects sometimes appear on vases. 
We have already made mention of such quasi-mj-ihological 
subjects as combats of Gryphons with Arimaspi or other figures 
in Oriental attlre,“ Phrygian warriors, too, may be seen in 
some Trojan scenes—such as the sack of Troy or the flight 
of Aeneas®—but their presence in scenes of departure or 
combat does not necessarily make tlic subject mythDlDgicaU'^ 
It is not always easy to identify the nationality of ihcse 
barbarians, and the names usually gii^eii to them—Persian, 
Phrygian, or Scythian—must in many cases be regarded as 
somewhat convciitionai except where details of costume are 
unmistakable “ 

Archers in Oriental costumes, wearing peaked caps w^ith 
long lappets, and dose-fitting costume of jerkin and trousers 
stippled over to indicate skin, are seen shooting 
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arrows, on foot or on horseback,' or accompanying the chariots 
of Greek ivarriors,' or taking part in general combats*; as also 
%varrior5 blowing trumpets^' Persian w'arriors in combat with 
Greeks appear on K.F. vases of the strong period," and may 
have some reference to the historical events of the time. It 
is even suggested that one is copied from tlic famous painting 
by Mikon of tlie battle of Marathon/ One vase represents 
a sort of triumphal procession, perhaps of a Persian king, 
riding on a camel’; and others depict Persians riding/ 
Those of undoubted historical signlfleation liave already been 
mentioned.* Scythians appear as mounted or unmounted 
archer?^,"* a Scythian horseman is attacked by a lion," a 
Scythian pursues two courtesans,'* and there is a curious scene 
depicting the revels of the Scythian Agathyrsi,** Thracians, 
in the typical local costume of fel/jo (a thick cloak) and liXuTTfN'q 
(a fox-skin cap), appear by themselves or with Orpheus and 
Boreas"; 'rhmclan horsemen are represented setting out ; and 
after the conquests of Miltiades the local costiimc appears to 
have become fashionable among the Athenian youth, as they 
ar« depicted W'caring it on some contemporary vases.'* Tlie 
Thracian custom of tattooing is suggested in some of the 
Orpheus scenes," 

Figures of negroes are not very common on vases, though 
many of fifth-century date and later are modelled in the form 
of negroes' heads ; but there is a small class of B.F. alahastra 
on which they arc represented in the traditional barbarian 
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co2$tutnc of trousers, etc., and arc armed with the Oriental 
batlle'axe.' In one case a nej^o accompanies a cameL* 
Ethiopians are seen convej’lr[j the body' of Memnon or an 
Ordinary' wanior to his grave, ^ and one vase represents an 
Ethiopian with a jug.* A pair of Egyptian combatants can be 
idcntiFed on a fragmentary vase from Daphnae (Dcfenneh).* 
Lastly, many of the vases of Sontliern Italy, cspcciaHy those 
of Campania, represent combats or leave-takings of native 
Osco-Samnitc warriors, in their typical costume of triangular 
cuirass, gaily plumed helmet, and scanty tunic.^ 


9. Banquets and Revels 

A group of subjects whiclv play an important part on 
vases of all periods, especially the height of the R.F. style, 
but which do not exactly fall under any of the headings 
so far enumerated, is that of scenes connected with banquets 
and revels, especially of Athenian epbebi. In the ordinary 
"type" of banquets at all periodji (as in other branches of 
art) the participants recline on couches on their left elbows, 
the right arm being free to use, and that hand often bolding 
a drink-ing*cup or other appropriate attributed In this fashion 
the gods—such as Dionysos, Hermes, or Heraklcs after his 
apotheosis — indulge in the pleasures of the banquet and the 
winc-cup,“ There are scenes which represent the preparations 
for a banquet,* or young men on their way thither^*; and In 
those depicting the feast itself a table is often placed before 
the couch, on w'hich viands of various kinds are seen ” ; or 
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the krater (mixing-bowl) starda by* ready for the drinkers 
to replenish their cups*‘ Vases arc also filled by means of 
a funnel* The results uf over-indulgence are sometimes 
realistically indicated on the ElF. cups,^ After the drinking- 
bouts come amusements of various kinds, notably the game 
of the kottabci 3 .‘‘ No instances of this occur before the middle 
of the R-F. period, and on the cups of that time it is usually 



FIG. ijSL nAsmuttaas puayisq koti ams (BitiTua muh!u«. sro). 


only indicated by the manner in which the banqueters twirl 
their kylikes witli a finger crooked in the handle,® preparatory 
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to throwing the remainmg drops of liquid at the liUk figure 
on the top of the kottabos-standp the hatting of which caused 
part of the apparatus to fall with a ringing nolseJ On the 
latest Athenian and many Apulian vases the stand is often 
repre^nted as wel],"* not only in positiofi for the game, but 
bomc along by revellera.® It is also carried by Seilcni, Maenads, 
or Eros, and ased by Dionysos at his banqucK* 

Other amuscnionts take the fonn of music and dancing. 
The banqueters thecn^elvcs play the lyre or flute,'" or listen 
to male and female performers on those instrumentSp" or a 
ypung girl dances for their amusement/ 1 he women jn^lers, 
tumblers, and acrobatic sword-dancers who often, appear on 
late vases ^ no doubt often contributed to the entertainment 
of the gilded youth ” of their da)^ Sometimes a banqueter 
hi repiesented redining on bis couch and singing, the words 
in one or two cases being inscribed as proceeding out of his 
mouth. Not only rnen but women are represented ban^ 
queting, as on the psykter by Euphronioa at Petersburg, 
which has a group of courtesans.^^ This character atsn appears 
on the R.F, vases at the mcn"s banquetsJ' 

The K^fAt}^ or revel is equally popular with the banqueL It 
usually t^kos the form of a procession of young aiid elderly 
men in various unrestrained attitudes » dancing,singing,*^ 
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playing the lyre, llulc^ or other in:jLfUitienl-s/ carrying drinking- 
Clips and otbef vessels^" or balancing them iti sportive manner? 
Frequently these scenes arc of a Dionysiac characterT the 

gcHi himself, Seileni, Satyrs, and Maenads taking part? and 
sometimes human beings are mingled with them. On a vase 
of the series connected with the comic stage (Fig. 134, p+ 161) 
a father is seen dragging a drunken youth home from a 
banquet ; bui these scenes of rioting are not ahvays neces¬ 
sarily conceived as taking place before or after social festivities^ 
On a red-figured cup at Petersburg the subject of the return 
from the feast of the Brauronian Dionysos is depicted in most 
realistic fashion^ the revellers indutgingin alS sorts of buffoQiieiry 
and fantastic actioiiSj which suggest an xAthenian couiilcrpait of 
modern Bank Holiday amusements^ t 

To turn to a subject of a quieter character, what may be 
termed *Ho\^e scenes'^ are not uncommon on vases, especially 
of the later period. On the Apulian vases indeed such subjects 
are Innumerable. Tlie usual t]f'pe. occasionally found on earlier 
vases,* is that of a youth and a seated girl exchanging presentj>, 
such as mirrors, w^reaths, baskets of fruit or jewel-boxes, Eros 
bciug frequently present? Scenes of this kind were originally 
intuipreted somewhat faiitasiically, as ha^^ing some reference 
to the Eleusinian or other myslcrECS^'’ an idea which no one 
would now seriously hold Similar sccne.s which have no 
particular import, such as groups of women, often widi Eros, 
occur on many R.K vases of the later fine style, especially 
the pyxides and lekythi ^ They are all clearly fanciful 1 and 
belong to an age when lattes resembled those of die eightranth 
century' in their artificiality. There arc also some instances. 
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especially on the R.F. vases, where the senlijnetit is more 
definitely e.xpre^iscd, and couples are seen embracing or 
caressing one another in amorotis fasbioU,^ It is not neces¬ 
sary to make more than passiitg allusion to the matiy vases 
on which this harmless sentiment is replaced by coarseness 
and open indecency of treatment, some of whieh^ hawever* 
belong to the very finest stage of red-figure painting. 

Fsnallyp we may mention here a few^ subjects of a 
character Avhich seem to defy classihcation, and yet are suffi¬ 
ciently definiEc to reejuire separate mention. Such arc the 
Scenes so comniDn on the interiors of R.R kylikeSp w^hich 
represent ephebi in all kinds of attitudes, or carr^^ing all sorts 
of objects, the great aim of the artist being to find the most 
suitable design tu fill in the circular space." Thus we have 
such subjects as a youth putting on a greavc or sandals,** 
carrying a wine-amphora* or a lyre* playing with castanetSj'* 
or pursuing a hare^; reclmiiig at a banquet ; armed with a 
club or a large stone®; a man leading a Icopardp^^ and a man 
who seems from his gestures to he treading unawares on a 
snake and others of an athletic or military character, of 
which mention lia-S already been made, llierc are also many 
subjetrs which appear to have a rneadng, yet are not mylho- 
hi^icah and cannot be sailsfactorily explained j such instances 
it would, however, liardty be profitable to describe hi detail 


Ja ANlMiVLS 

rhe last class of subjects with which this section has to 
deal-Is that of animnls, as considered "apart from human beings, 
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or objects of what modern painters term "still life.” In the 
bistoriciLl chapLers of thb work it has been shown what a large 
part the animal world played in the decoration of vases down 
to the siKth ceiittiry and also which were tlie animats mast 
frequently selected for the friezes and otlier decorations of early 
vases. Most noteworthy in this respect are the Mycenaean 
vases (VoL I. p. 273)1 their representations of cuttle-fish 

fPlatc XV.)Abe nautilus or argonaut/ and other marine subjects. 
But to these early vases in the present case no further allusion 
need be made; as they have not as a rule sufficient 

interest. On the Attic vases of the B.F. and R.F. periods animals 
rarely form a principal subject on vases^ though they sitill 
same Limes appear in small friezes on the less important parts 
of the vase; it may, thcrcforCj be of interest to note a few 
typical instances in which this feature retains its prominence. 
Socnetimes we have subjects with action: as, for instance, one 
in which a panther tears a stag, and is attacked hy an archer 
and an armed warrior ^ 3 or a lion attacks a panther, a bull^ or 
a deer.* Again, the interior of a B,F. kyltx is semetimes filled 
with an animal subject, such as a wounded stag/ or a deer 
scratching itself or gra^ing,'^ or other animals''; and in a 
similar position on one R.F. kyllx wc have an ass with its pack.^ 
Other animal subjects worth mentioning are a sea-serpent," 
goats broivsing on vines,*' a fox caught in a trap/® cats and 
micc/^ the appearance of the sw^aHow/’ 
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m SUBJECTS From ordixary life 

There is a class of Avarc made in Southern Italy Avliielt takes 
the foroi of flat platizs or dishes, decorated with representatioiis 
of fish and molluscsj sttch as the pike or tnuUeti the cuttle-fish 
and various shell-fish ; these were clearly used for eating fish 
off, and they have in the centre a holloiv to receive the sauceJ 
Friezes of fish are not infrequeiitly found on the vases of Aputia, 
Animals, especially birds, sometimes appear in friezes on the 
early Ionic vases, such as getse, quails, or guinea-fowl^; cocks 
and hens confronted are more common, especially in tJie B.F* 
period, and one late Italian vase has an amusing group of 
a cock and goose greeting one another AvJth the words, ^ Ah, 
the goose ! " ^ Oh, the cock t ^ 

Lastly, of subjects from still life^ distinct from their appearance 
in figure subjects, we find the armour of a Avarrior* a Avashing- 
basin,*^ a flute-case j a Jync/ a table with bread upon it," and 
a collection of objects for the toilet.^ 
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CHAPTER XVI 


details of types, afeangement, af^d 
ORFIA iMEATA TION 

DislincGons i>f types—Costim^e and ultritiiites of individual JekieB-Pcr- 
scmificutbns —Heroes—Monsters—Ptfsonaffes b everyday life — 
Armniir and shield-devices-Dress ami ornaments—Phyaiogncmiical 
expression on vase s--Landscape and arcbitecture^Arrangenient of 
subjects— Omamenml patterns— Macander, orcles, and other geo- 
metrical patterns Floral patterns—Lotos and palmettes-Treatment 
of umainentatEou In dL^fErct^t ^btkcs. 

It ma y be profitable td supplement the foregoing; account 
with a fcvY general considerations^ such as the attributeSp 
emblems, and costume by wbieli the different figures may be 
distinguished, the general treatment of the subjects at different 
periods, and the use of omacncntal motives m the various 
stages of Greek vase-painting. 

5 1* DISTIMCTIOXS DF TYPES 

In the earlier vase-paintings deities are^ often not only 
mdistingubhable from one anotlier, but even from kings 
and other mortal personages, attributes and subtle dis Li net ions 
of cDsturae being igiiored ; and in the period of decline a 
similar tendency may be noted, due in this case not so much 
to cunfu-siou of ideas as to a general carelessness of execution 
and indifference to the meaning of the subject In the former 
vases it was, doubtless, largely the result of conventionality 
and limitation in the free expression of forms; but it is a 
peculiarity not confined to paintings and may be observed not 
only in the minor arts, in terracotta and bronze figurines^ but 
even in sculpture of a more exalted kind ^as, for instance, in 

x&j 
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the female statues from the Athenian AcropoHs. Thus, all 
the deities are draped, and Lhcir costume difTers in no respect 
from that worn by mortals; all alike wear the chiton, hima- 
tion, or chlamys, and om a mentation of the draper^’ with 
embroidered patterns is no mark of distinction. It is only as 
the art advances in the period that the necessity for 

dilTercntiatiot] makes itself felt, anti each deity becomes indi¬ 
vidualised by some peculiarity of costume or special attribute 
which makes it possible to recognise them without difficulty. 
To give a brief survey of these characteristic marks wilt be 
the object of the following pages.' 

Among the Olympian deities. is generally bearded, 

and fully draped in long chiton and mantle; on R,I'. vases 
he wears a laurel-wreath. He fights the giants from his 
chariot, but otherwise is standing, or seated on a throne, which 
is often carved and ornamented with figures.^ Idc usually 
holds a thunderbolt, or a sceptre, surmounted by an eagle or 
otherwise ornamented; in one or tivo cases the termination 
is in the form of a lotos-hud, curiously conventionalised.* 
//cm IS distinguished by the stf/r/M/ic or broad diadem, 
often ornamented, and covered with the bridal veil, the edge 
of which she draws forward with one hand in the attitude 
considered typical of brides. Her sceptre is sometimes sur¬ 
mounted by her emblem—the cuckoo. 

on the Corinthian and Attic B.F. vases— sin which 
he i.s but a rare figure—is often hardly to be distinguished 
from Zeus, the approximation of the types extending even to 
their emblems. Where he holds in addition a dolphin or 
lunny-fish, there is, of course, no doubt as to his presence ; 
nor, again, in the Gigantomachia, where he wields a rock (see 
p. 13, and Pig. 112); but his trident, which subsequently becomes 
the unmistakable evidence of his identity, often assumes (as on 
the Corinthian pinakes) the form of a sceptre ending in a 


* To ^vc tJetaiIrfI rtfcrnfflCcH through- 
dul may lie coruIJcrtd supcHfuaiu, ihc 
ordEf of fiubjjHilS follow&J Ijcing Uiit of 
the preeeilinu chsptfr^ lo which refer^ 
ence may To all Otset be nuJe without 
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lot&s-biicV which IS tj^pical of Zeus, indccdt of Olympian 
deities gcrtcnilly+ Tlic other seii-deities however, of a 
more clearly defined type. The essential feature of is 

the fish-tail in which his budy terminates. on the 

other hand, is represented as an old manr bald and ^rcy- 
bearded. In this form he contends with Heraklea (see p, loi), 
and It may be that the different fat ion was necessary to avoid 
confu.sion A^ith the Triton type. As attributes he Ciftcn holds 
a dolphin or tunny-fish, and a trident or sceptre. I'he winged 
deity witli a long sinuous fish-tail seen on early Corinthian 
vases 13 probably (see p* 5 &J; but in one case this 

deity is feminin^^ Am//iitri/r, as the feminine consort of 
Poseidon, holds a sceptre or tunny-fish^ and T^^f/s and the 
A^er^idts appear in ordinary female form. The former, hoiv- 
ever^ in her struggles with Pc leu s, is accompanied by lions, 
serpents, and other animals, which indicate the transfomiations 
she was supposed to assume. S/rj^/Zn appears as described in 
Homer, with fish-tail and the fore-parts of dogs issuing frotn 
her W'sist, which is encircled by a fringe of scales or feathers. 

Di:r/i£/irr and are not ahvays distinguishable from 

one another, both having the same attilbutes—a torch or ears 
of corn (cf Plate Lf,)* 1 heir identification depends rather on 

the nature of their respective actions in the scenes where they 
appear- is ahvays seen in his winged two-AVheeled 

car (sometimes drauui by serpents), and usually holds cars of 
com or a libatian-bowl; on B.R vases he is bearded The 
other Eleusinian deities, on the late R.b\ vases where they 
occur, are marked by the large torches which they hold. 

on the B,b\ vases almost in van ably occurs in his 
character of Kitharoidos,^ the 1 >tc which he holds being of the 
form known as AiZ/mm (on later vases U is a r/n'/fs) ; he is 
therefore, like all musicians, fully draped in long chiton, and 
his hair falls in curls on his shoulders, or is gathered in a 
Unlike most gods, he is at all times ynuthful and 
beardless.^ He is also reprcfented holding a laurehbranch, 

■ Sec /rJT.S. fix- €iL thv Mirlh ci:n?i3rj + 

- ill pi p Hr * An exception CM i pi. fia, 

* Cf- fTi*jit.pfl by Skopu m i^bert ht is C^oci a B-F. tAK). 
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shnotmg an arroiv from his bow, or riding on a swan or 
Gi^^phon, or accompanied by a fimd or oth^rr aOEmal Has 
s Ester Arl^ffiis is draped in long chi ion and mantle, and often 
wtari a high cap on E,F, vasc^ ; it is not until the later R.F. 
period that she appears in hunting costume, with knotted-up 
hair, short chiton, and high laced-up hunting-boots or 

sometimes also a fawn-skin. She is usually distin¬ 
guished by her bow and arrows, and is accompanied by a 
hound!, deer^ goat, or other aniinaL' 

is usually bearded,^ and often appears in the 
workmarrs dress of the or short chiton covering one 

shoulder* and high conical cap ; his craft is further symboUped 
by a hammer or tongs, or by the axe with which he bringsi 
Athena forth from the head of Zeus. Jn the Gigantomachia 
he uses his tongs with violence against an unfortiinate 

Opponent (see p. 14). is the typical Greek fully-armed 

warrior* bearded, with helmet, short chiton^ cuirass, and greaveSn 
sAvord, spear^ and shield ; but is not otherwise to be di-stiii- 
guished. Nermtjs, as the messenger of the godb, appears in 
appropriate costume of chlamys and /firinios (the Greek 
travelling-bat), and earning the caduceus or herald's staff; 
he usually wears high boots, and on the earlEcr vases a short 
cliiton in addition. He is occasionally winged, but it is more 
usual to find the wings attached to his petasgs or bodts. On 
B.F. vases be is alvi^ays bearded, but not after the sixth 
century, //fr/ra, who but rarely occurs on vases, forms a pair 
to Hermes in assemblies of the gods, but is not distinguished 
further than by the Olympian lotos-sceptrc. 

on die earlier B.F. leases is not ahvay.^ distinguished 
from an ordinaiy woman * later^ the helmet, spear, shield, 
and aegis become inseparable adjuncls of her costume, the 
shidd being always circular in form. The spear* which is 
somettmes her only char act eristic, is usually brandished or 
couched in her right hand* and sometimes she holds her 
helmet in her hand [see Plate XXXVI. and p, 40), Her 
costume consists of a long girt chiton, over tvbich the 

^*S« fer these two, Fl£. Il6i * ETtceptians ere B.M. D4; AL C/r, 

1, plJ. 46 A, 47, fij. 
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dt sm:ill mantle thrown^ and the aegis rnutid her ehesL 
1 he latter is covered with scales and has a fringe of rearing 
serpenLj, and somelttnes, on later vases^ the Gorgon's head in 
the centre of the front. On the Fanathenaie amphorae she h 
always represented in the Pniuiathos atlitudct at first to left, 
but later to rights brandishing her spear. At either side of 
her are columns surmounted by an owb a cocki or other 
emblems. On the later spcciiacnB her figure is greatly elon¬ 
gated, and her drapery js often elaborately embroidered with 
patterns in purple and white. Her statue when represented 
IS usually a mere reproduction of the living typt: I hue on 
some ■ later vases there seems to be a reminiscence of the Par- 
thenos or other statues (see p- 40). 

Is less individualised than any other deity, at any 
rate on the earlier vases, on which she is invariably draped in 
the ordinary manner. She somerimes carries a lotos-headed 
sceptre (as in Judgment of Paris scenes). Occasionally she 
is represented armed. On the later vases the influence of 
fourth-century sculpture becomes apparent in the treatment of 
this, as of other deities. She now first appeals nude (when 
bathing or ^cashing}, scantil3' clad or half draped, and in tran-s- 
parent Coan draperies, through w'hich the outlines of her form 
aro visible. She has no cbaracteristic attribute, but is fre^ 
quently reprcacnled wn'th a dove or other bird. The types of 
Er0j have already been fully discussed [p. 45) ^ briefly it 
may be said that on the x^ttic R.F, vases he is a full grown 
nude youth with wings i on those of Southern Italy the t^'po is 
more bQ3’'ish, lliough never the child or /mUo of the Hellenrstic 
AgCj and in Apulia the androg^mous T^'pCj with hair arranged 
in feminine fashion atid jewellery profusely adorning hi^ person 
—eairing^i necklace, chains, and anklets—Is in^nriablCr 

jyf&f^^sos is distinguished primarily by the ivy-wreath which 
crowTis Ills head [ he generally wears a long chiton Qnd 
mantle, but on the latest vases is frequently nude. On all 
IhF. vases, and often on those of the R.F. periud,^ he is 
bearded, and it is only on those of Southern Italy that he 
appears as a somewhat effeminate youth, half draped like 
Apollo^ with rounded and graceful limbs. His attributes arc 
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the rhyton or kcras (oiily on R.F, vasc-s), the hanlharos, a form 
of drinking-<up speciaSly associated with him, a vine-branch, 
and Ihe thyrsos; he is accompanied by panthers and other 
animals, or swings die limbs of a kid Usually 

he maintains a calm and unmoved attitude amid tlie wild 
revelries of his followers. Arhuhie is undistinguished except 
by her association ivith him. Pan, who only occurs on later 
vases, is almost invariably represented as a beardless youthful 
figure, vvitli goat's horns, but human legs; when, however, he 
has goat’s legs or feet, he is usually called Aegipan, and in 
this aspect lie assumes a somewhat divarfish and more bestial 
aspect.^ 

Satyrs arc cither elderly and bearded, or youthful ; in all 
cases with pointed ears and horses' tails, and undraped except 
for the fawn-skins which they frequently wear. Ibey carry 
a thyrsos, drinking-cups, or musical instruments, according to 
the circumstances in which they ate depicted In Ionic art 
(Vol. L p. 353 fr.;i the Satyrs invariably have horses’ feet as 
well as tails, and arc usually of repulsive appearance The 
SciUm are really aged Satyrs, depicted as bald or white- 
haired, but not otherwise differentiated, except in the case of 
Patpcsiikms, who is covered with shaggy skin.> The sMaatads 
are often represented (especially on B F. vases) as ordinary^ 
draped women, or only with the addition of a fawn-skin or 
panLher-skin over their chiton ; they carry the ihvrs.s or 
frequently on later vases a large tambourine {lympamn) 

Of the personages associated wit], the under-world. Hadrs 
IS usually an elderly bearded deity of the Zeus type fie carries 
a sceptre, often with ornamented top. and sometimes from his 
Chthoman association with Diony.^, a kantharos vine- 

branch, or cornucopia. Akrirr.. has three heads only on two 
Cacretan hydriae and the Apulian under-worJd vases ; his usual 
number is two, but once or twice he has only oue.^ 
h,as torches for her customary attribute, and the who 

only occur an South Italian va.ses. wear short chitons with 
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cross-belts and iiavc rough hair* in which and round their arms 
^rpenLs are intertwined, the ferryman is represented 

as an elderly maji in short chiton and conical cap (cf P'ig. 1^2), 
but tlie grim Etruscan b a repulsive and sav’^e hook¬ 
nosed dEinoni wielding a hammer. J'/t/ifiaias and the 

two Death^eitieSj are both winged men, but only the fgnrieir 
is bearded (cf. Fig. 123); there is usually nothing forbidding 
in his appearance. The question: of the representation of ghosts 
or souls (dSw^aj has been fully discussed (p, 7^); most com¬ 
monly they are dJminuLive winged figures^ and in other casqs 
they appear as in ordinary life/ but possibly they some times 
appear in the form of birds/ 

is represented half rising out of the earthj a beautiful 
but not young woman, with long hair (P"ig. M2); or^ as Pandora, 
her head alone is seen (see ix yj). occasionally 

appears^ with her attendant lion, and an even rarer figure is 
Asikjfuyj, with his serpent* The EiYtitAyme, who attend at 
the birth of Athena, arc ordinary women, distinguished by the 
appropriate gestures of their handf^ ^ *3)' female 

messenger of the gods^ appears winged, wilii short chiton to 
allowr of rapid movementj and carrying the caduceus or heralds 
staff; on the other hand, is an ordinary w'oman. jVY(r is 

usually to be distinguished from Iris by her long flowing draperies^ 
e%^en when in flight; the various attributes usually associated 
with her have already been dealt with in detail fp, Sy),* 

Among personifications^ Nir/ws is a' youthful figure in a chariot, 
usually with rays round his bead (as cm Plaie LI IE); m one 
or two cases his head is surmounted by a white dfsc; Str/em 
appears on horseback, and is sometimes indicated by a crescent 
moon; where Helios is accompanied by a goddess in a chariotp 
it is probable that (I^igbt) is intended (see p. 79). The 
Stars arc represented as nude youths. The Ajirnf or breezes 
appear a3 girls floating through the air; the or rain- 

Nymphs are Identified by their water ^pitchers, A group of 
winged gods and goddesses is formed by Eos^ Agon (the 

* Qi the Greek OD V.ists * Set B.M. E477 anil Weidttr, St^e- 

tH-M. B 340 ^ B 543)r fvun'm, 
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rda_sciilinE cpuntcrpsyt of Nlki2)p Eri^, Ly^ (Frcnay)/ and 
the various wind-god s^ such as Boreas and Zephyms. These 
are found at all periods, but the types v^vy. Efis, who 
IS only found on S.F. vases, resembles the Gorgons (see 
beloiv^ a someivhat grotesque figure with wungs^ rough hair, 
and short girt chiton ; Zjrrrt only occurs on Apulian vasesp 
and is akin in type to the Furies—In two instances her figure 
is enclosed In a circle of rays of lightj perhaps to express the 
blinding effect of her action^ and she holds, a goad/ OE/r&s^ 
a kindred figure, rides in a car drawn by serpents, and carries 
torches. The type of is assimilated to that of Eros 

on R.R vases ; on those of earlier date (if this is the correct 
interprclatlan I he wears a short girt chiton and holds a wreath. 
The IVind-^ids on B.F. vases w^ear the petasos and high boots, 
and short girt chiton ; is represented as a youth j and 

iJoritis, wdio only occurs on R.F. vases, wears Thracian costume^ 
he is bearded, and his hair is often rough and shaggy* But 
these winged deities cannot always be identified with certaint^^ 
Among other personifications, G^ras is a somewhat ugly old 
man , the are distinguished by their various musical 

instrument-^ ; and Coifn^nts are occasionally mdi- 

vidua] iscd. For instance^ ThebeSj on a vase by Assteas, wears 
a ttirreted crown; Sparta appears as a Xy'mph on horseback; 
and, generally speaking, their presence is usually indicated not 
only^ by in:?^cnptJons^ but by their relation to the scene depicled.^ 
auch as AcheSobs, appear as human-headed bulls, 
with Jiorus^ but the last-named on a stamnos by FamphaJoa 
(E 437 BAL) has a fish-tail 

Kits/or and IWjdmkes usually appear on horseback and in 
liLmting costumeji with petasos, chlaroys, and spears; on later 
vases they sometimes w^car the pilcus^ a conical cap which often 
appears as their emblem on coins. //^jrfiX'Arjr on earlier vases 
is always l^arded, and w^ars the lion^s skin fastened round 
his w aist with a bcih the forepaws knotted round his throat * i 

* Qii]f CIO aM. F2?t ftfld K:ipE« * Nc^te ih^t the Vfli«-pajmtrP^ 

3^57^ ful Eo rcprcs^Tit hm ^«iing the 
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the head CD vers his head like a cap, leaving his face only 
exposed, and under it he wears a short girt chiton ; he is armed 
with his club^ or bow' and quiver, and sometidncs with a swnrd. 
On R,F* vases he is often nude, or Dnly WTars the skin in 
chJamys fashion. On the earlier vases he is often less charac¬ 
terised, and the same applies to tlie later R.F. vases, on which 
he 13 frequently beardless; in many cases he is only to be 
identified by his club. TAeseus always appears as a youth, 
and on the R.F, cups iisunJIy wears a short loose chiton of 
crinkly material (ef Vof Frontisp,) ; his arms arc a sword, 
or sometimes a club, Pt^rstifi wears the winged petasos or cap 
of darkness and high boots (the shoes of swiftness); so met Ernes 
winged ; he carries llie wallet or and sometimes the 

fl/jTTT? or curved sivord with which he slew Medusa, P^iffps on 
the Apulian vases is usually characterised as an OrientaJ, with 
richly embroidered eostume and a tiara or embroidered cap. 
The Homeric heroes are only to he identified by inscriptions, 
or by the actions in which they take part, but Paris is usually 
in Oriental costume ; in Judgment scenes he holds a lyre, but 
when he takes part in combats he fs attirkrd as an archer, 
with bow and quiver, Phrygian cap, jerkin, and trousers, 
AsA'nps, the mythical king of Athens^ usually ends in a 
serpent's taif to denote his autochthonous origin ; AfAftis has 
ass's ears ; Orp/i^us is recognised by his lyre, and sometimes 
wearSj^ as a musician, feminine costume (sec beloiv, p, 19?)^ * 
Of other mytliologica! types the ^w^3^c^7ArJ arc^ of course* always 
armed, frequently in the Oriental fasbion, with Phrygian cap or 
Aa'i/nrh and trousers j their weapons arc the crescent-shaped 
shield or and a peculiar type of battle-axe, the safaris. 

The ( 7 ii 2 ^s/s on B,F. vases arc ordinary armed ivairiors* not 
even of exceptional siKC, but in later times they often end in 
serpents^ as on the Pergamene frieze, Pjp/u^it appears in this 
form on a Chalcidian v^asc,^ G^fyo/i is represented in the 
manner described by Fausanias (sd. 19, i), as three men 
joined together/’ with di-stinctive arms and legs; on Chalcidian 
vases he has four wings, and is only triple from the ivaist 
upwards. The Cen/unrs on the more archaic vases, as on those 

' RcLDJiL'hj ii, &>. * Miioict i 3 j. 
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of lonia^ appear men viith the body and hind legs of a horse 
attached behind; by the middle of the sixth ccntur>' they 
appear Jn the familiar form of a human bust conjoined with 
a horse's body. The are aiw^ays rendered in grotesque 

fashion, with grinning faces and dishevelled hafr intertwined 
with serpents; they wear short girt chitons and high winged 
bootSi and have four wJngs^ the upper pair recurved ; usually 
on B F. vases Llicy appear in what is known as “ the archaic 
running attitude,” or, as the Germans more expressively phrase 
it. ” Knielaufschema/’ the figures being represented as if kneeling 
on one knee. The same grotesque type of face,^ with the 
protrudi ng tongue and tccdi. appertains to the Medusa's 'head 
or Gorgoneion, which is at all periods such a favourite decorative 
motive on vases, either as ihc interior design, of a B_F, hylix^ 
or as a medallion in relief on late vases. The more beautiful 
type of Medusa head is a creation of later date than most of the 
painted vases, but in the mcdaElions on Italian vases much of 
the grotesqueness hxa.=f disappeared. 

Much confusion at one time existed between the conceptions 
of liic I/arjy and the both names being indiscriminately 

applied to the female-headed bird so common on vases of all 
penodsu But there Is ample evidence for the representation 
of the Harpy more in tl^c style of Uic Goi^ons, as a purely 
feminine type, with the short chiton suited for rapid move¬ 
ment, high hoots, and wings, and often in the conventional 
running attitude." In this form they appear tn one instance 
as feminine counterparts of the male Eoreades.* Ihe Siren 
types vary at dllTererit times, the earlier Sirens frequently 
having human arms/ I'he SfAirs.v is always a woman-headed 
winged four-footed beast ; sometimes on Corinthian and Ionic 
\-ases she wears a high head-dress. Thi^ Grv/>/ii}n^ is a winged 
lion with eaglets beak, and often with erect cars ; the winged 
and the hiill-hcadtd -i-IAvw/rf/i!/’ require no description. 

Turning now to personages concerned in events of every-day 
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TYPES OF PERSONS IN ORDINARY LIFE 

Iife,wc find great variety of costume and equipmcm^ especially 
at diflerciTt periods and under diiTerent circumstances. The 
vases, in fact, may be said to supply the most instructive 
/ociii dasskus for Greek dress and omamenS; as well as for 
minor details—such as iveapons, implements, and furniture— 
of which they provide contemporary iliustnidons, 

Kin^s are usually distinguished by dignified flovving robes^ 
by the wearing of a wreath or head-dress, or by the sceptre 
which they holi^ Oriental potentates wear the cosEumc of 
their country, with lofty ornamented tiaras, or the Persian 
or kjiba^ia —a peaked cap decorated with fringes and 
lappets. Their dress is often very elaborate on the later va^ii- 
Ac/^rs and musih'ciHS both wear appropriate costumes. The 
former, who hardly occur except on the Italian vases, wear 
the dress of the Old Comedy, with grotesque inask, padded 
stomach, loose jerkin, and trousers.^ Tragic aclors arc seldom 
represented; but it has already been pointed out^ lhat in the 
setting of the mythological scenes on the vases of Southern 
Italy there is an unmistakable reOection of the tragic stage, 
especially in the elaborate and somewhat exaggerated details 
of costume* Musicians invariably w^ear a long chiton, over 
whicli on R,F. vases they sometimes wear a short loose garment 
called the gp^tierraSwr^ embroidered with patterns,"* There aj-e 
also a few instances of male iJerformij's (recognisable by 
their beards) in distinctively feminine costume,* 

are invariably nude ivhen performing their exercises, 
except in the case of the armed foot-race (see p, 164) J in 
the torch-race they seem to have worn high croivns’ on 
the reverse of late vase^ they appear inactive^ wrapped 
in mantles and conversing in groups, //unfers wear a dis- 
linctive costume of petasos and clilarays^ and usuaESy carry 
two spears. Boys on horseback arc usually represented nude, 
and on Ionic vases have their hair tied in a tuft behind,'* 
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Omrlotters are always attired in a long giit cliilon reaching 
to the feet, which on Attic B.F. va^es is painted white. 
They usually hold a goad in the right hand, the reins la the 
left HeraMs wear the attributes of Hermes—the petasos, 
catiuccus, and high boots, v^'ith a thlamys or short girt chiton. 
Warriors on the early and B.F. vases are equipped in a 
fashion which tallies to some c^itent with the descriptions of 
Homer.' Their armour usually consists of a crested Corinthian 
helmet, a metal cuirass, under which is a short chiton, and 
greaves, to which are sometimes added the thigh-coverings 
known as parameridia. Some peculiarities may also be noted — 
such as the hooked projection on the front of helmets on 
the Ionic vases of Daphnae and the Claiomenafi sarcophagi,* 
the linen cuirasses (indicated by white paint) sometiines worn 
on Attic B.F. vases,’ or the heavy helmets with large check- 
nieces seen on the Cacretan hydriae (Plate XXV[,). The R.F. 
vases often represent the fully armed Athenian hoplite equipped 
in the same fashion as the BP. ; but in these, and more 
especially in the Italian vases, there is a tendency to omit 
much of the defensive armour. Cuirasses on R.F. vases are 
often decorated with patterns of scales or panelling.* Helmets 
on ItaSiau vases often assume a local character, with conical 
crowns and two or three lofty plumes,* 

Of offensive armour, the full equipment consists of sword, 
spear, and shield. The two former call for no comment, 
but the sliiclds, which are of two forms, the circular Aigivc 
or the indented oval Boeotian, present one feature of great 
interest—the dciuces with which they arc adorned," Investi¬ 
gations have failed to discern in these any symbolical or 
heraldic significance ; they are not appropriated to particular 
personages, and all that can be noted about them is that 

they usually seem to suggest rapid movement Thus we find 

at] eagle or other flying bird, wheels, balls, chariots, a bent 
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a serpentj Fegasos, and so on. The passage in the 
of Aeschylus (3S7 in which the sh[eld-devices of the 

comhaUntis are described, is of course famtliaTj and similar 
allusions are not wanting in Greek writers I They arc universal 
on B.F. vascs^ being fjaiiitcd in white on bLck groundj and 
are often found on the earlier R.F. vases in black on red ; 
but they seem to disappear at an early stage of the R.F* 
period. Sometimes they consist only ef letters of the alphabet* 
as on a PanalhenaSc amphora, where Athena's shield has 
the letters A to 0 ; cm a B.F. vase in the British Museum are 
the loiters Other peculiar subjects are a ivingcd hoar, 

two rams buttings a Egure of iArtemis, a whitc-bordcred a^^uare, 
and a ladder.^ Some of those on R.F. vases arc somewhat 
elaborate — a Seilenos,^ a fox eating grapes,^ an armed riintierp* 
or a warrior blowing a trmnpeL^ A variation is when Llic 
device takes the form of an object in relief—a Satyr-maski^ 
Gorgoneion,^ mask of Bhobos (PaTiic)/° or a Gryphotij^* or a 
rearing serpent*-; or Avhen a shield is surrounded by a fringe 
of serpentsJ^ Shields frequently have a piece of fringed and 
embroidered stuff suapended from tliciii, which seems to have 
served as a protection to the legsJ^ 

Atrii'rs are depicted in Oriental costume, ivearing peaked 
caps with long lappets and a close-fitting dress of leather, 
consisting of Jerkin and trousers, usually embroidered with 
various pattemi The different barbarian types which appear 
on vases—Persians, Scythians^ Arimaspi, ^ud Thracians-™-a re 
more or less individualised, especially on the R.F. vasci Such 
subjects* indeed, were not really popular until the Persian wara. 
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The details of Oriental costume have already been noted, 
Thracians on R.F. vases wear a long loose cloak known as tJie 
jf/i'Lt and a cap of foxskin {ti/ajvie) with long flaps, which 
dress is also worn by Boreas (sec above). In the first half 
of the fifth century Oriental costumes seem to have had a 
period of popular!t)' among the fashionable young men of 
Athens, especially the knights ; and they are often depicted 
riding in the jcinr or striped and embroidered dresses of out¬ 
landish stjdc f see pp. 1 66, 179). Egt-ptians arc often realistically 
rendered, with shaven heads,’ as are negroes and Aclhiopians. 
The latter, like all barbarians on vases, usually iiVcar trousers. 
On the vases of Southern Italy details of local (Osco-Samoite or 
Messapian) costumes often appear (sec p. 180, and V^ol. 1. p. 4S3), 
especially in the case of helmets and breastplates worn by 
warriors on Campanian vasesn 

Oti the earlier vasts, down lo the end of the period * 

there is frequcnlly no di-^tlnction between tlie dress of men 
and women, and to this fact may have been due the practice 
of painting the latter white to diffcresitiate them. Both wear 
the lun^ Doric chitonj with a mantic or hlmation thrown over 
it ; but men often wear the smaller dilamys over the shoulders 
in place of the himation. Wo mien, agaiuj on the earlier B-F. 
vases, often appear without the himation, and wear a long chilon 
tightly girt at the waist, with a short or fold falling 

over the breasL On R.F. vases the Doric chiton i-s sonfietimes 
woin by women, open dow^n one side (known as the xiricfv 
Men Tn the ‘^strong’’ R.F. period wear a short loose 
chiton of fine cTinkly linen. Generally in the R+F. period tJiere 
is greater freedom of costume and variety of material and 
arrangement. The Ionic chiton is introduced about 50Q ti.C., 
but its vogue doe^ not seem to have lasted long at Athens. 
In place of the women scunetimes wear a loose 

over-garment, kiiotvn as the dip/ois. On the earliest vases 
men are often nude, with the exception of a loin-cloth or 
pair of Light-fitting ** bathing-drawers." Women are practically 
never nude on vases^ except when occupied in bathing or 
washing, or In the case of and jugglers. 

* efn ^rM. Blo^i, and the Busins vaseg (p. loi). 




TREATMENT OF COSTUMES 

The ctriiperfcs, c3peckU>' the chitons, ^re often richly em* 
broidered with patterns, represented by incising and purple 
and white colours on the B.F, vases, by black paint an the 
K.IA On the former the women’s chiton is often covered 
with a sort of diaiJcr pattern of squares, filled in witli circles 
and stars, or the dresses (both of men and women) are covered 
with groups of dots and flowers in w'hite and purple. In the 
late fine K.F. period and on the vasts of LucanU and Apulia 
the patterns become exceedingly rich and varied ^: chequers 
wave-pattern, palmettes, stars, egg-pattern, maeander. and all 
kinds of borders are introduced A further extension of the 
principle is seen in the introduction of borders of figures, the 
most notable instances of which are on the Francois vase 
and the Hicron kotyle.» On the former the technique is 
remarkable as a kind of anlicipation of red figures on black. 
Aristotle sjieaks of a garment made for Alkimenes of Sybans 
on which deities were represented bcuveen borders decorated 
with Oriental figures, the subjects being tlic sacred anima s 
of the Medes and Persians," We may also cite die remarkable 
statue of Demeter found at Lykosura in Arcadia, die drapery 
of which is decorated with inlaid borders of figures.^ and the 
mantle of Jason described by Apollonius Rhodius.* 

The hair of women on B.F. vases, and frequently also that 
of men, usually falls loose or in tight curls on the shoulders, wnth 
a fringe over the furchead. On the early R.F* yase.s men 
often wear their hair looped up behind in the fashion known 
as the Kpw^vXo'i* which, as we know from Thucydides, went 
out about 4S0 E,C. Women, on the oilier hand, have theirs 
knotted up and confined under a cap. On later R F. wascs 
and on those of Apulia their liMr is usually gathered up m 
die oPhtfmp/icHtionc, or in a broad coif or fillets, and arrange 
in bunches of curls in front and behind. On late R.F. vases 
a radiated diadem, painted white, is often seen. Mtm a" 
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seldom reprejEnted with long hair after 4B0 but they 

usually wear a wreath or plain fillet Head-cove rings arc rarely 
worn by ordinary persons, with the ejcception of the traveller's 
and huntsman's/f/Afi'j; hut Oriencal pcrsouagcs usually wear 
a high cap of some hind (see above, under Barbarians^ 
Jewellery—such as necklaces, earrings, armlets, or anklets— 
is comparatively rare on ll.E, vases, but becomes more and 
more common, until it reaches profusion on those of Apulia. 
Bracelets and anklets are often in the form of serpents. 
Various forms of sandals or shoes are seen on later vases, but 
on the black-figured the only kind of footgear is the high boot 
or endremh, with a curved tag in front 

The Mtent to which physiognomical expressions arc rendered 
on vases varies at different periods '; but it is not true, as has 
sometimes been thought, that the arbsts altogether ignored 
such expressions In their figures; it was only in the earlier 
phases that this was the case, and even during the fiflli century 
the advance was timid and slow, much more so than in sculpture. 
As a rule, in the same vase all the faces are alike, and no 
physiognomical distinction can be drawn between gods and 
heroes, or even between men and women, except (on the Attic 
vases) in the treatment of the eye. On the B.F, vases the 
ordinary type of lace has a long nose, with a tendency to turn 
up. a pointed chin, deep rounded jaw, and large eyes, while 
the limbs are sinewy, angular, and tapering. Beards of some 
length arc inviiriable for grown or elderly men; otherwise 
distinctions of age arc hardly observed until the R.F, period. 
And as in sculpture of the archaic period all figures have the 
same conventional smile, so on the B.F. vases gods, heroes, 
and mortals alike all pursue the actions in which they arc 
eng^ed with the same unvarying expression. The contrast 
of violent action and calm unmoved physiognomy is often quaint, 
and almost grotesque. 

Indications of expression or sentiment arc, m fact, rather 
implicit than explicit. They arc given in a sort of shorthand 
fashion, just as Polygnotos in bis great paintings, by some 
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subtle touch-by a change of attitude or the action of a hand- 
indicated tlie emotion he wished to convey. In the different 
treatment of the male and female eye there is, no doubt, an 
attempt to give to the man a more lively expression by means 
of the round pupil, while the oval form of the womans eye 
trives her a softer and less intense look, The neglect of this 
principle on Ionian vases, where the male eye is oval, seems 
to be a reflection of the efTeminatc tendendes of the Ionian 
races,* At an early date we may observe a special treatment 
of the eye to represent it as closed. In the case of a blind or 
dyiiii: person. Thus the Phincus of the Wiirahurg cup has 
merely an angular mark in place of an eye, representing the 
fall of the upper eyelid over the lower, or the eye is represented 
as a vacant space without pupll.» The mouth is sometimes 
open to express pain or anger, as in the Nessos of die 1 roto- 
Attic vase.* or the quarrelling heroes on a vase in the Ixiuvre 
fF 340) It is also used to express the agony of a dying or 
injied person, as on a vase with the outraged Polyphcmos,^ 
with which we m^y compare the dying mrnor of the Aegma 
pediment. But all these arc rather exceptions than the rule on 


B.F, vaseii- „ , . % 

After the time of Fo^gnotos the influence of pamling makes 

itself felt, and we may recall that he perfected the advances 
of Kimon in this respect Not only did the vasc-painters 
learn from him how to dispose figures i-n/aig ot m ihrcc-qaaTter 
view, but they also learned how to mark different expressions. 
It has also been obsened that the inauence of tragedy must 
have been strong at this time. Tlie hrater from Orvieto m 
the Louvre (Vol. I p. 44 ^) a good instance of the progr^ 
made in the fifth century in this direction. On one side of the 
vase (sec Fig- 103, we have a dying Niobid and a youth 

with face to the front and eyes closing ; on the other^ in the 
Argonautic scene, a warrior holding his knees, with lower lip 
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fallen, giving him a melancholy expression, and Herakles with 
a face of sadness, marked by wrinkles. Other figures show 
exactly in what direction they are looking (compare Ximoo's 
figures ‘Tooking down or upwards ”)P In the later develop¬ 
ments of the Apulian vases, with their scenes drawn from 
tragic themes and represented in such dramatic fashion, tlierc 
is plenty of ability to represent emolion, and in several cases It 
Is accurately expressed, as in some of the scenes from the sack 
of Troy. But in other cases, as on the Assteas vase in Madrid 
(Fig* I 07 )f much of the old quaint ness and grotesqueness is 
apparent. 

It is also necessary to treat of the methods adopted by the 
artist for Indicating locality or landscape in his pictures, a 
thing which is often done in the briefest and most cursory 
manner The germs of this principle are perhaps to be observed 
(as noted elsewhere, \ol. 1. p. In the floral groiind-arnaments 
of the Corinthian and other early vases. In the more developed 
vase-paintings a sort of shorthand system is customary', a 
system which in some degree probably prevailed on the Greek 
stage, as on that of the Elizabethan drama. Thus a temple 
or a house is represecited by a column, or two columns supi- 
purtmg a pediment, a wood or grove by a single tree, water 
by two dolphins sivimraing in the lower part of the design, 
and so on. *'\ notable e.xccption is in the palace depicted on 
the Francois vase, in which Tiietis awaits the arrival of the 
bridegroom Pelcus. So much of the building j,s given in 
detail that it is even possible to attempt a restoration.* On 
the same vase the walls of Troy are depicted, with a double 
door studded with nails. In die Hydrophoria scenes (p. 173I 
considerable attention is paid to the architectural details of 
the well-house, which was probably in the form of a small 
temple, perhaps circular, surrounded by a colonnade 'Ihe 
water issues from spouta in the form of lions’ heads, and 
smtucs are often depicted in different parts of the building. 
I he Francois vase also gives an illustration of a well-house, 
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with portico supported by columns. The architecture ts almost 
invariably Doric, In outdoor scenes rocks occasionally appear, 
but only where they are necessary to the subject, as in the 
ambuscade of Achilles for Troilos. TJie branches of trees 
which frequently cover all the vacant spaces of the design 
on later B.F. vases, especially in Dionysiac scenes, may be 
mainly intended for decorative effect. 

In the R,F. period more and more attention is paid to 
landscape and architectural detail as the style develops, but 
there is Still a Strong tendency to adhere to the shorthand 
system — a tendency which increases rather than disappears, 
especfelly on the white^ground vases. The artist's object wti^ 
always to make his figures stand out, as far as possible, clear 
against the background, and he therefore deliberately avoided 
anything likely to interfere with the desired effccL Landscape 
proper, with indications of ground-lines, rocks, and trees, was 
only introduced w hen the Polygnotan influence became strong, 
and the Orvieto krater in the Louvre may be once more cited 
as a good and early instance of a new development Scenes 
in arcliitechiml settings arc rare, but an exception may be 
noted iti the caisc of some of the late R.F. vases with scenes 
in women’s apartments, where careful attention is paid to the 
details of the door-ways, even to the locks mid key-holes. For 
the rest, it usually sufficed to indicate the palaestra by a strigil 
or oil-flask suspended, or a pair of jumping-weights; musical 
galherings by a lyre or a flute in a case; banqueting-roorns 
by cups and other vases bung up, or by rows of hcjots. Siinj- 
lady, women's apartments are represented by a window, door, 
or column, or by sashes, hoods, mirrors, wreaths, and woolr 
baskets scattered abonld 

In the vases of ^outliem Italy this principle is carried almost 
to excess. Not only is the old idea of rosettes and floivers 
scattered about the scene revived, but the whole surface of 
the design is often covered with miscellaneous objects, such 
as balls, sashes, and mirrors, On the Apulian vases the use 
of a double line of white dots to Indicate the ground is invori- 
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ablc^ and ItMisc stones are scattered about where it h intended 
to be rocky- FbwTr^ grow about in rich profusion. In the 
mythological scenes an elaborate architectural background is 
frequent^ and altars* tripods, and columns ser^'e the same end; 
the or shrines and other forms of tomb in the -^pulchral 
scents have already been described. I n athletic scenes, 
especially on the reverse of the kraters, a balk ^ stylus and 
tablets* or a pair of jumping-weights are suspended in the air 
to indicate the palaestra; and on Eneanian vases subjects of 
a rnihtar}'' nature are suggested by a suspended shield only 
partly visible. The court!ng-scents " on Apulian vases usually 
have a representation of a window in a corner of the design, 

^ 2. Arraacement of Suejecte 

The next point to be considered is the method of arrange¬ 
ment and composition of the figures in general on Greek vases. 
As regards the Mycenaeanp Geometrical, and other early wares, 
they may be left out of consideration*—firstly* because their 
ornamentation Is mainly composed of decorative motives or 
single figures of animals ; secondly, because even where com¬ 
positions of figure subjects are found, as on the great Dipylon 
vaseSp the method of arrangement is still tentative and without 
system. The figures are arranged in haphas^ard groups and 
bandsp and all the remaining spaces arc filled in with ornament 

The fif^t attempt at an organised metJiod of decoration is seen 
in the Vlases of Corinth and loniaj and is exemplified principally 
in the arrangement of the friezes of animals. Roughly speaking, 
there are two main tetidcncies. one characteristic of each line of 
development—the procession and the heraldic group. Both arc 
essentially Oriental (Ic. Assyrian) In origin, the prototype of the 
latter being the familiar motive of the two animats and the 
sacrcd tree, w'hich is so frequently found on Mycenaean gems, 
and is best exemplified in the famous Lion Gate of Mycenae,^ 
Yet this typically Mycenaean and Oriental motive was not tJie 
one adopted by its natural inheritors, the lonians, and it is in 
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Dorian Corinth that we find its reflection on the painted vases. 
On one Corinthian vase* it actually occurs in the form of a 
conventional palmctte and lotos-pattern (representing the tree), 
DP cither side of which two lions are confronled in true 
Mycenaean fashion. Later, it becomes a common device on 
the necks of vases, the ornament taking the form of a decorative 
combination of palmettes (see below, p. 226). Even when on 
Corinthian vases a whole frieze of animals is found, there is 
always a central " heraldic " group of two, towards which the 
whole seems to lead up, or else the frieze is broken up into 
several isolated heraldic groups,^ But on the Ionic vases, as 
on those of Rhodes and Naukratis, wc have over and o\'Er again 
regular processions of animals all facing the same way, or, as 
at Daphnae, solemn dances of women, similarly placed and 
joining hand-in-hand (see Plate XXV,). 

In the developed B,F. vases the same principles are observed 
to some extent, especially where friezes of animals are intro¬ 
duced ; but there is much greater freedom of treatment within 
the limits of the field available. Generally speaking, however, 
all designs on B.F, vases may be regarded as following one of 
the three methods of architectural composition—^the frieze, the 
pediment, or the metope. The frieze .style, which is seen on 
the shoulders of hydriae, the exteriors of kylikes, and .sometimes 
on the bodies of amphorae, oirtochoae, or Ickythi, implies a 
series of figures, all turned fn the same direction, but without 
any central point for the action, as in processions of warriors, 
dances of Satyrs and Maenads, and soon. In the pediment 
style of composition the essential feature is a centre-point, in 
ivhicli the interest of the subject is concentrated, as in such 
scenes as the Birth of Athena* or Theseus killing the Minotaur* 
The central group is then flanked by figures immediately 
interested in the action (Eileithyia and Hephaiatos, or Ariadne, 
ill the instances quoted; Athena and lolaos at the labours of 
Herakles); and the ends of the pediment, so to speak, are 


* H iS in B.^[. t cl- EilsD ihc fraj^enr 
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occupied by groups of bystanders, often nameless and un- 
characterised, who are in fact only included to fill up the space 
required. 

The metope style* which only admits of three, or at most four, 
figurt^Sj was found converilent for all the vasca ^vLth subjects on 
panels, here space was resttictedj and also on the kylikes of the 
"'minor artist class, on which a limited use of figures was pre¬ 
ferred* and on those of later date where the space was mainly 
taken up by the large cy-es. But in all these cases—friezes, 
pedimEnts, or metopes—one thing was held to be essential ; die 
correspondence of the two halves of the design (except in 
friezes), producing perfect symmetry in the campasitlon. 

Lastly, there are a limEted number of cases w^herc a single 
figure ivas found sufficient, as in the interior of kylikes, on the 
circular pinakes,^ and sometimes on the vases where the large 
eyes take up most of the space.- 

SubQr4inatc dcsignSj bordering the main design of an amphora 
aben e or below^ or decorating the cavern are usuall)'^ m the form 
of animals or charSnt-races, in the frieze style of composition. 
Similar friezes ate somelimcs also found {in the old B.F, method) 
on R,F. vauses, and even on the kraters of Southern Italy. 

The earlier R.F. vases preserve the principles of the preceding 
period i and, in regard to the kylikes, the system of decoratian 
has been discussed in detaii elsewhere (VoL 1 . p. 437). In all 
of them wc soc particular attention paid to arrangcmcott irnd 
the i-ariations in the principles of composition form one of our 
guides in delcrmlning the develapment of the style. In the 
amphorae and hydriae of the traE^sition fiom the severe to the 
strong period the number of figures employed in one scone ivas 
diminished, while they became larger in their proportions and 
were treated with more caro ; the usual number on the Nolan 
amphora is one or two each side. On the smaller vases, such 
as the oinochoe, the number of the figures never exceeds three. 
Sometimes the hydriae have an elongated composition on the 
shoulder, containing a frieze of several figures but usually the 
design runs into both shoulder and body. Designs in framed 

■ B.M.D 539-^1. 

= It.il. B 3^4, 3 ^5^3, elt 
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panels are rare, e?«cept on the earlier amphorae and hydriae^ 
and on the column-hand Led kraters. Tfie latter are unique in 
preserving the older methods of decoration right through the 
R.F, period down to the fourth-century specimens from Southern 

Italy. 

The influence of Polygnotos and his contemporaries brought 
about^ as wc have seen, a great change in the arrangement of 
the compositions, by the introduction of landscape and per- 
spectivCj and the depicting of figures at different levels. This 
new development was subsequently exemplified in the Urge 
vases of Kertch and Apulia^ but in the late fine period at 
Athens small vases with single friezes or simple subjects were 
the rule. In tlie pyxides and other vases with frieKe -subjects 
the figures are often crowded together and of d\^^arfish pro¬ 
portions (Plate XLIL fig. 3)* A return to the old system of 
several friezes is seen where the figures are arranged in two or 
more rows divided by bands of ornaments^ as in the Meidias 
hydria, or the early Apulian and some of the Lucaniaii vases/ 

The earlier vases of Southern Italy, especially those of 
I^ucania, preserve in some measure the spirit of the best R.F. 
vases, in the arrangement of tJie figures, and at all times the 
composition is one of the best features of these vrases; but in the 
later examples the purely decoralive element obtrudes itself; 
single figures of little more than ornamental character abound^ 
and the old preference for mere ornament asserts jtselfp the 
patterns encroaching all over the scenes. 


§ 3 . Ornamental Patterns 


Although by far subordinate to the subjects in point of 
artistic or archaeological interest, the ornamental patterns which 
are employed on the vases are by no means without their value 
ill both respects/ Tliey are, indeed, intimately intenvoven with 
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the subjects themselves, which they frame in, relieve, or 
embellisE Numerous vases are decorated with ornaments only, 
even in the advanced stages of the art; and this is, of course, 
an extremely common occurrence in the earlier fabrics, such as 
the Geometrical and Rhodian, Others, again, are only orna- 
tneiited in the simplest fashion, with plain bands of red left to 
show through the black vamtsh round the body or foot That 
the artist took a pride even in this form of ornamentation is 
shown by the fact that some potters, such as Nikostbenes and 
the " minor artists.” have left their names on vases only decorated 
with simple pattern^ 

From the very begins ing of Greek vasc-painting there be 
obsen^ed an endeavour to dispose the ornamental patterns in 
accordance ivith some system ; and even though in some eases, 
as in the Cypriote Geometrical vases, there is an offence against 
iJie canons of art, yet at all periods the prevailing effect b one 
of symmetry and taste. It may be thought that in some respects 
there is a poverty in the variety of ornaments employed—as 
compared, for Instance, with mediaeval art; but it should be 
remembered that—as their architecture shows—the Greek prin¬ 
ciple w'as to achieve the highest results within a limited sphere. 
Their system was conventional, but its conventions are forgotten 
in the artistic effect that It produces. 

it b on the earliest vases that the greatest v-arlety and richness 
of ornament occurs ; as the art is developed the ornamentation 
becomes more and more subsidiary, until On the vases of the 
finest R.F. period it has almost disappeared. But in the later 
phases it again comes to the fore, tending more and more to 
obscure and finally to supersede the subjects. To set forth as 
briefly as possible the growth and development of Greek orna¬ 
ment, both as a W'hole and in tlic case of individual motives, 
will be the object of the succeeding summary. It will be found 
advisable to treat the subject in a twofold aspect,—firstly, 
dealing rvith in dividual forms and tlieir development; and, 
secondly, In their relation to the decoration of the vases and 
their subjects, as exemplified in the different periods and fabrics- 
Various theories have been propounded as to the origin of 
the ornaments found on Greek vases. Some have seen in the 
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patterns architectural adaptations, suggested by the ornamenta- 
titin of ihe difTcrent members of a temple, such as the maeander, 
egg-and-tongUG pattern, or the astragalus, just as the disposition 
of the subject is often a rEm[niscence of the frieTie or metopes. 
But this is no real explanation, [n the first place^ the patterns 
are found on vases at a period when they were hardly as yet 
used in architecture; and, secondly, their use on vases and in 
architecture must undoubtedly be traced to a common source. 
OtJicrs, again^ have regarded them as conventional symbols, the 
kymation or wave-pattern representing water, a flower or rosette 
the ground on which the figures stand, and soon. Or, again, it 
has been thought that they were originally derived from textile 
patterns, being produced mechanically by the ways in which 
the threads ran in the loom, whence they were applied with 
deliberate artistic intention to the surface of a vase. 

It is, in fact, impossible to put forward any one theory which 
^vitl account for the w^hole system of decorative omainciit. As 
has been pointed out in our introductory chapter,, many of these 
patterns arc not only spontaneou-s, but universal in their origin 
among primitive peoples; every nation has begun with its 
circles, triangles, spirals., or chevrons. We are also, in regard 
to the Greeks, met with tlie remarkable fact that in its earliest 
form their painted pottery presents a very elaborate and highly 
developed system of ornamentation ^-purely geometricat, it is 
true, yet none the Jess of an advanced character. It is a com¬ 
posite system, formed partly from Mycenaean and pne-Mycenaean 
local elements, and partly from the decorative ideas introduced 
by the Durians from Central Europe ; subsequently the range 
of Greek vase-ornament was yet further enlarged by the inljo- 
duction of vegetable pattems,^ the palmctte, the lotos-floiver, and 
the rosette, which arc due to the growth of Oriental influences^ 
bodi from Kgj’pt and from Assyria. 

In order to deal with llie various ornaments and patterns in 
detail, it may be found convenient to divide them under three 
heads—reel ilt near, cunhlinearj and vegetable or flora]. Of the 
first class the most consistently |>apu1ar is the typically Greek 
pattern known as the key, or fret pattern. It first 
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appeatii with the Geomelj'ical style, m which it plays an 
important part, often covering a large proportiun of the surface 

_ _ of a vase, arranged in broad friezes. 

Three varEeties are fuuitd — a simple 
battlement pattern (Fig, l^ 9 \ 
the slightly more elaborate forms, 
Fig. 140^ and the pattern given in 
VoL [. p. 283^ Fig. 83- In the 
Poeotian Geometrical, Fhaleron, and 
Proto-Corinthian fabrics it is seldum foLlnd^ or only in a debased 
form, as xnxTi hut one 
or tw^o forms occur in the 
“ Rhodian and ** Samian " 
fabrics of Ionia; one of these 
is given in Fig. 141, and 
another consists of squares 
of the same alternating with 
crosses or stars in panel3. 

We meet Avith a most interesting development of the latter 

variety in the vases of the 
squalled Pontic class and on 
the Clazoraenae sarcophagi^ 
where an elaborate macander 
pattern, usually in two rows, 
Is interspersed with stars or 
rosettes (Fig. 143). It tha^ 
becomes almost a distin¬ 
guishing charactcrlsllc of the later Ionian fabrics. 

In the Attic B.F. vases 
there is a return to sim¬ 
plicity. Here we find it 
for the most part in tlie 
form Fig. 14O above, and 
its usual position is below 
the designs on the red- 
bodied amphorae; but it 
is sometimes found on other vases, as above the panels on 
the bodies of h)driae or oinochoae. In the R F- period its 
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development is most important for determining the succession 
of the kylikes, on wliich it almost becomes a date-mark, so 
regular is its evolution. This has, however, been already dealt 
with in tlie chapter on 
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the history of the styh 
(VoL L p. 416). After 
the severe period it is of 
frequent appearance on 
all forms of vases, the kylix, amphora., krater, and pcHke in 
particular ; the usual arrangeitient Is a group of three to five 
maeanders, either of the .simple Fig, 140 type, or of a more 
complicated form (Fig, J43), divided by rectangular panels or 
sqjjares composed of chequers, or of crosses (diagotial and 
vertical) with dots or strokes between the armi^ A curious 
variety of the maeander is used by Duris ; tt consists of 
a double intersecting maeander interspersed with squares^ 
(Fig. 144). 

The invarLibJe place for thh ornamefit is below the design on 
the large vases, and it is usually continued the whole way round 
(except on the earlier N’okn amphorae) ; it is also found on 
the R F. and white lekythi along the top of the design. It is 
always painted in black on the clay ground.'^ 

A similar form of maeander prevails on the vasts of Southern 
^ __ Italy (except in Cam¬ 

pania); it is found on the 
krater, amphora, lebes, 
kotyle, ttCr, and is almost 
invariable. But there is 

144. (attic, A^sirr 4^^ n.c), 

is occasionally found on 
the great Apulian kraters^ as on F 273 in the British 
Museum; the type is that of the pattern in Fig. 144, hut 
the maeander is represented /u being painted in 
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^vh^te on the black, the shaded edges left in the colour of 
tlie clay. 

Of pattcrfis akin to the maeander, the so-called cr 

hook-arined cross, !Ji’ occurs in panels on the Geometrical 
vases, but subscquetitly' it Is only fouml as a ground-ornament 
in the field, as frequcritly at Naukratis, in Rhodes, and elsewhere. 
It is, strictly speaking, to be regarded as a fraginentary piece of 
macander, without any of the symbolical meaning which it hears 
in the art of northern nations, with whom it was the emblem 
of the Scandinavian god Thor. Another pattern, joirr.of 
which may be called a variety of the maeanderj 
is frequently found as a continuous border on earjy vases, such as 
the Phaleron aticl Prcta-Corlnthiati ivarcs, and occasionally in the 
13 . F+ period. 

^Hcxt there is the zigzag, or herring-bone pattern, 

consisting of systems of V-shaped patterns, arrEinged in tv, a 

ways, either ^ or WWV ; patterns are practically 

only found on the earlier fabrics of Greece and Cyprus, or on 
the native wares of Apulia. On the mcised vases of the early 
Bronze Age found at Hissarlik and in Cyprus this is the pre- 
v^ailing moti ve, the lines of zigzag being either single, or arranged 
in groups of four or five parallel: 



On the Geometrical vases such pal terns are of very frequent 
oecurrencep and panda or bands of chevrons arranged 

vertically, ^ or occur in many instances (Fig, S3). 

These groups of chevrons or zigzags are also a distinguishing 
mark of the Bocodan Geometrical fabrics (cl Fig. 85) j tliey 
occur to a lesser extent on the Melian, Froto-Corinthian, and 
Early Corinthian vases, and even in the Chalcidian fabrics. 
They arc either employed as ground-ornaments to fill in 
spaces, or as panels forming part of the subsidiary decoration, 
A variation, or rather development of the chevron, sometimes 
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employed as a ^ound-ornament on early [onic vases^ h 
composed of a cross, with sets of chevrons bettveen 

^ F 

the armsp 

Diagonally or directly /ift€S form another universal 

element of early decoration, varying from a simple arrange- 


ment of cross lines 


mm 


to an elatHorate diaper-paltern^ and 


In such forms found even in later times. Beginning with 
the simple mter-secting lines^ or bands filled in with hatching, 
of the primitive incised vasesn further developed in the white 
slip ware of C>T3ruii (Vol. L p. 243)j we next come to 


their use on the vases of the Gcumetrical period, both in 
Greece and in Cyprus Tlie variety of these patterns is so 
great that they can hardly be described in any detail; the 
usual method of treatment is in a band or panel of lozenges, 
squares, or triangles^ filled in with a reticular pattern formed 
by the short intersecting lines. Sometimes dots are inserted 
in the Spaces to enrich the general effect Some very 
good examples of these patterns are to be seen in the 
Geomelrical vases of Apulia (p. 337), In the BF. period 
plain bands or panels of intersecting lines are not infrequent; 
sometimes small amphorae or lekythj arc decorated entirely in 



FIG. 145. NET-rATTERSf. 


this fashion,* A variation of the motive js the border of network 
which often surrounds thsc panels on hydnac or oinochoac, in 
Avhich the points of intersection are ornamented with studs^ 
resemblmg the knots of a net (Fig. 14^ It is also frequently 
found on die later Corinthian vases. C/m/ni^r-fraft^rFis arc often 
used with great effeetp at all periods from the Geometrical vases 
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down to the fourth centuryp their position being on the 

neck of a \^ase (Fig. 146),* 

The circle as an ornament occurs comparatively rarely, but 
there are two exceptions^ In the Geometrical vases we find 



FIG. I4fi. C:MlHiL-tJl-pA.TTE 11 !ff. 


a use both of concentric circles and of rows of single circles joined 
by straight lines fonning tangents, a motive which h ob\iDUsly 
derived from the Mycenaean spirals (Fig. 147)^ Secondly^ 
in the Gracco-Phoenician pottery of Cyprus, especially in its 
later phases and in the smaller vases, such as the jugs and 
lekythi, the decoration is practically confined to systems of 
concentric circles^ of a character quite peculiar to this fabric.^ 
The chief feature of these systems is that the ordinary prin¬ 
ciples of vase-dccoration are entirety ignored, and the circles, 
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arranged in scries of five or six.^grmtng a band about three- 
quarters of an inch in widths are placed not only at right angles 
to the axis of the vase, but parallel to iL The illustrations 
in Plate XUl and Fig. 75 (Vol. T. p, 351) will give a better 
idea of the arrangement than any description ; it is clear that 
the circles were easily produced by applying a fine brush to the 
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which^ as we have seen (VdI* I. p- 302), owes (nuch Lo that 
source — ^thc Melian ainphoraa Sysiems of spirals are arranged 
to fill the spaces at the sides of the design,' especially in com¬ 
bination with floral ornaments and reticulated torenges; and 
the satne feature may also be observed in the Proto-Attic vases. 
It occurs similarly, combined with a flower, on the Satntan or 
Fikellura vases (VoL I. pi 337). In later times the spiral passes 
from the sphere of Inorganic to that of organic ornament, being 
combined in various ways with vegetable patterns, and merging 


vase while turning on the wheel, first in its natural position and 
then on its side. Artistically, of course, the principle is a wrong 
one, and this is moat glaringly conspicuous In the barrel-shaped 
lekythi, in which the axis of the vase is regarded as hori rental 
rather than vertical Groups of small concentric circles are 
also arranged vertically or otherwise on the bodies and necks 
of vases. 

The spiral, which forms such a conspicuous element in 
Mycenaean decorative art, appears again prominently in a class 
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in the tendril or volute. But it occasionally reverts to its 
old form, notably m the red-bodied amphorae of Exekias/ 
ttho^ in place of the usual pa!mctte-and-lotos ornament under 

the handles, contrives an 
elaborate system of large 
spiraLs to £il the space 
' between the designs (Fig. 

148), A 

this is the figure-of- 
nc* 14^ wAvic.PATTEftjj LTM.J}, eight omajTient, §§§, 

Sometimes continuouSp 
which is found on vajses of the Proto-Altic class^ 
such as the Burgon Ictes in the British Museuin (Fi^, 8;> 
The -u^ave^patfern or kymation moulding, dhown in Fig. 149. 
is one winch constantly occurs in Greek architectural decoration, 
but on the vases at any rate seems to be found only at a late 
period. On the Campanian vases it is the regular border below 
the design ; it is also found on those of Lucania and Apulia, 
The cresceni is only found on early Ionic vases, including 
those which have been attributed to a Samian origin (VoL L 
P- 33 ^^-). itnd some of the Daphnae and Naukratis fragments, 



which probably borro'vcd it from Samos; it « arranged in 
band.s alternating in colour, black or purple and white. Another 
typically ionic ornament is the scalcfaiUrr,. which occurs on 
many of the so-called Rhodian vases, and also on those from 
Daphnae (Fig. 150). In the former it is produced by means of 

^ Ji Jj 2 IQs 
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incising oti the black varnish, the alternate scales being often 
coloured purple; but in the latter it is painted in outline. 
Curiousljr enough, it also occurs in the incised form on an early 
group of Corinthian vases (Plate XIX. fig. 3). Like other 
paltenis, it can be traced to a Mycenaean origin, being very 
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common in that style. Subsequently it occurs but rarely, but 
is sometimes employed on the neck or shoulder of a vascJ 
it differs from most other patterns in that it does not lend 
itself to the panel or frieze, but covers a surface of indefinite 
extent It is also knoum as the « imbricated " pattern, from 
its likeness to overlapping tiles (jr/iAricc^- 

The g7imocJu or plait-band (Fig. t sO is characteristic of early 
fabric-s, such a-s tliose of Naukratis and Samos, the CJazomenae 
sarcophagi (Plate XXVH.), and the small Proto-Corinthian 
lekythi, but b not often found in later ttmes." It is typically 
Ionic, and seems to be derived from Mycenae (cf. A209in B.M.J, 



FIG. TaJ^I^UE-TATTEES (U-E. PEaioCj). 


Lastly, there is the so-called is^ttgue-palUrH, which is exclusively 
used as an upper border to designs. On its first appearance 
in the Geometrical vases it U rectilinear in form, rti/i/ljiff}, 
and formed of alternating bars ; but from the beginning of 
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the sixth century onwards it assumes a curv-Ilmear form, all 
the tongues pointing downwards, broader, and dose together, 
as in Fig, [52. In the Daphnae vases and the later Corinthian 
wares it is treated In polychrome fashion, black, purple, and 
white alternately. On the Jip and shoulders of Caere tan 
hydriae it appears in an exaggerated form, painted red, with 
black edges, as on Plate In the Attic R.F. vases 

it forms the invariable upper border of die designs, below the 
necks of the amphorae and hydriae, and is also used as a 
border to the interior designs of the kylikes ; here, too, purple 
is often applied to the alternate tongues. Occasionally the 
rectilinear form reappears. In the R.F. period it changes its 
character again, and the tongues become short and semi-oval 
in form, with black centre and narrow outlined edge; in 

this form it is usually 
described as an e^g- 
pattsm (Fig, 153). It 
is found in the smaJler 
hydriae, and in many 
other shapes above or 
below the designs; also round the lip of the vase. The 
same form and arrangement obtain in the South Italian vases, 
especially in Apulia and Lucania, except that a dot is often 
placed between each pair of tongues. In some cases it approxi¬ 
mates closely to the egg-and-dart, as on F lycj in the British 
Mu.^iim. Both tongue and egg-pa items are often ranged round 
the base of the Iiandles, The cgg-and-longue. with its variants, 
IS a typically Ionic architectural pattern ; hence its non-appear¬ 
ance m Attic vases before the fiftli century, in later Roman 
pottery (Chap, XX IIL) it becomes very common. The variety 
knovin as the Lesbian kymation is found in a few late instances.’ 

Having surveyed the various types of inorganic patterns, 
whether rectilinear or curvilinear, we now come to the con¬ 
sideration of those whieh are not only derived from vegetable 
ornament, but still presene, in greater or less degree a 
naturalistic character. To begin with the simple leaf-omamint, 

< Munich S49 - pLs. : c£ B.M, F17S. 
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which is of too conventional a type to ^Lsscciatc with any 
particular plant, this occurs moat frequently in the form of 
of R caiyx, placed round the low^er part of the body, imiciediately 
above the foot, so that the leaves radiate from the foot, pointing 
upw'ards,^ This ornament begins at a very early period, and 
is found in most fabrics, continuing down to the latest stages. 
It IS, however, specially associated with the B.F* period, in which 
it Lj invariable on the large vases with a more or less marked 
stem, the amphorae, hydriaej and kraters. On ll;e !f.mallcr 
ones, however, it does not occur. In the "affected'^ B.F. 
amphorae (Vol. 1 , p. the calyx is double, with two tiers 
of rays,* 

An arrangement of four leaves saltirc-ivi^e ia a panel 
sometimes occurs on the Geometrical vases, a remarkable 


I 
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instance of vegetable ornament in 
this style (cf. VoL L p, 202); an 
analogous pattern is also found 
on many early Corinthian aryballi 
(Vol, 1 , p, 314; B,M. a ioB6fi'). 
the leaves not being united at the base, and usually interspersed 
with reticulated or other motives. 

Another form of leaFpattern is of rare occurrence, and b found 
now^ and then on Attic vases ; in this small leaves are joined 
together in a sort of ribbon or chain-pattern® (Fig, 154 }' The 
peculiarity of thb ornament is that even in the B.F. period it 
15 red-figured in technique, being ieft in the colour of the clay 


wdth a background of black. 

The was not adopted as a decorative pattern before 

ihe middle of the sixth century; it seems to be Ionic in 
origin.'* Single large leaves occur on the necks of B.F, lekythi* 
on late Ionic B.F* vases, and to a considerable extent on the 
imitations made in Etruria,® These arc usually treated in a 
very naturalistic manner. Double rows of smaller leaves^ 
forming a straight wreath, constantly occur as borders to the 


^ EsHTTipW^ maj be mQ in Plalcs 
XXIIL, xxvni. XXXIIL 
* KM.n ]#-49,15], tbf. 

p 


■ B.M. B593, ¥677^ 

U : MW alsorSgy, p. ifii- 
* iif Cffrr, HffA p- 29 S- 

^ E.g. H.M. li 6j (Pkta LVtlLj. 
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panels Dti B,F. hydme^ krater-s^ and oinochoac (Fig, 155); and 
similar ivy-wreaths are found along the flat edges of the Hange- 
shaped handles on the larger panel-amphorae, as well as on 

the volute - handles of 
kratersj These patterns 
preserve their vogue in 
the R,F. amphorae of 
the earlier period, and in 
the k raters of Lucan la, 
and it should be noted 
that they are always 
painted In the B.F. 

Fia. 1^55- ivr-waiiATH {&.F. f£HipD|[, iTteLhod (black leaves on 

red ground) except in 
the vases of Apulia and Faesttim. But as a rule on the South 
[taLian vasts the ivy-leaf is treated in a naturalistic manner, 
with tendrils and berries^ occupying a large panel on the 
necks of the column-handled kraters, or forming a border on 
the lip of the vase (Fig, 1 ^6)} The vine as an ornament is 
very rare, but there is a good instance on a late j>/iia/£ in 
the Britiiih Museum (F 503), where it is treated in a very 
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naturalistic manntr. forming the sole decoration of the interior; 
It ts also of frequent occurrence on tlie vases from the 
Kabeirion at Thebes (Vol. I. p, jg,). The pomegranate 
occurs only on the Cyrcnaic cups (Fig. 93), where it forms 
a continuous frieze of buds round the exterior, united bj'' 


' £^, aw. 


* As Qfi iht V^ihm kmicr, H. M. F I49, 
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interlacing lines. The acanthus is only intrCKlucetJ quite late 
(except where it appears as an ornament on iJie top of a sfek% 
and is found on the necks of kraters and other large Apulian 
vases, forming a rich and luxuriant mass of foliage, often with 
a flower in the centre, on which rests a female head. Myrtle 
or olive-wreaths occur at all times, especially on the flat rim 
of the mouth of a vase; the myrtle seems to be a lypically 
Ionic motive, and is found at Daphnae. SamoSt Rhodes, and 
on the Cacretan hydriae.^ In the Rhodian vases it h either 
roughly painted in black on red, or else in red and white 
on a black ground. It w^s also adopted at Athens—by 
Nikostheoes. Laurel-tvreaths form the regular decoration of 
the neck in the bell-shaped kraters and wide-bellied amphorae of 
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the late R,F- period and the decadence (Fig. 157). These 
wreath-patterns on the late vases, it should be notedi arc 
either treated in R,F. technique or painted in opaque white 
on the black varnish. They are often drawn with great care 
and accuracy. 

The history of the development of the (or honey¬ 
suckle), the ami and of continuous foliated 

patterns in general, has been skilfully treated by Riegl.^ To 
wTLte a complete account of thiss class of ornamentation would 
be impossible v^dthin the limits of the present work; only a 
few' main features can be noted, to show the form the patterns 
assume at different periods^ so universal is their appearance 
on vases of all shapes and dates. The lotos-flower or bud 
is, of courssej a motive of purely Oriental origin, which found 

^ Jtikrhmk, ms, p, 44r IS. ■ fispcdiJIy p. 4 S JC 

and p. [7S. 
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its way into Greece probably through the medium of Phoenicia ^ 
the palinette, on the other hand, is purely Greek, although it 
may possibly be derived from a Mycenaean prototype, the Va/hs- 
spira/Is plant, which is so frequently found on Mycenaean 
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vases (Fig. They are found not only as single motives, 

isolated or repeated, but also combmed together, or forming 
part of elaborate systems of floral ornatnent, with stems and 
tendrils often convcntionalisedj which link them together, either 
in continuous bands or m groups occupying a limited spacev 
on the neck or under the handle. 

In the Graeco-Flioenician pottery of Cyprus the lotos-flower 
often appears in a purely Egyptian form (Fig, 159, from C 165 
in D.M.), but it is more often combined 
with and almost merged in some elaborate 
system of patterns too complicated to 
describe or define by any name.* But 
in Greek va^e-paintings, in which it first 
makes its appearance in the seventh 
century, it is always more or less con- 
veiitional. It is thus found on the 
Mclian amphorae in combination with 
systems of spirals * ; though on the 
shoulder of tlie example given by Riegl 
there occurs a bind of lotos-flowers alternately upright and 
invertedt linked together by scrolls, where the form is almost 

^ Sk Rie£l, p. ns ft, nmcl \n * p. 155 : kc fUso wi early 

JF/i'. ArrA. vixn. gC ff. BofliKkii example La ihc B.M. f A 5614 = 

* Ftfcr the Egyptliii lyj-ics of p. 173). 

Sow er and iMd «ec Riegl, p. 4S ^ 
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t\^t of Egyptian art, except that the oip of the flower fs 
rouJitier, the petals shorter and blunter. It is obv'iously as yet 
in the transitional stage, Next we meet ^vith it in the vases 
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of Ionia, c-spedally m those of tlie .so-caTlccJ Rhodian and 
earlier Naukr^tite styles, which Jiave friezes of lotos^flowers 
alternating with closed buds or with palmettos, connected by 
tenditls (Fig. if 5 o). A sToiilar pattcro, on an exceptionally 
large scale and treated Jn polychrome (white and purple), 
surrounds the lower portion of the body on several of the later 
Caeretan hydriae (ch 
Pktc XXVI,)- But 
in most of the fabrics 
of the sixth century 
the bud seems to 
have been preferred 
to the open flower of 
the ornamenL^ Rows 
of lotos-buds linked 
by tendrils, upright 
or inverted, are found 
on tile Cyrenaic cups^ 
on the vasE!3 of the 
Chakidiaq Ey|xi, and 
on the later Ionic 
fabrics, such as the Rhodian kylikes in the British Museum 
( 379 "® I )■ SometimeSj too^ a single bud appears, in the design 
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Itself, ov&rhan^!n|^ tlic scene or rising from the ground. On 
the so-called Fontic vases the buds are isolated, and placed 
alternately upright and pendent, [n the Corinthian and early 
Attic fabrics the lotos-flower is fonndr combined in varaons 
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ways with palmcttcs and tendrils^ as a neck-ornamentp or above 
a panel, or under the handleSp and also as a centre in heraldic 
composidoris (Fig. i6i); but subsequently the buds resume 
their sway, and are found bordering the panels of black-bodicd 
amphorae [as in Fig. 162^ forming a lower border to the 
designs on the red-bod led, artd also on the shoulder of lekythi. 
These motives linger on in the earlier R.F, amphorae and 
hydriae, and in the column-handled kraters ; rows of buds of 
a degenerate elongated form, on the lip, ncckj, or shoulder^ arc 
continued well into the period of the South Italian fabrics. 

The palm cite or honeysuckle ornament is not usually found 
as an independent cimament before the middle of the sixth 

een tu ry.* 1 ts devel opme n t i n 

this direction really belongs to 
the period* Hut in com- 
bmalEon it i.s found, as \vt have 
t-een, in Corinthian and Attic 
If F.vases, and also in ChaJeidian. 
Before the Athenian unification 
of 5t>des it usually appears linked 
with lolos-flowers in a sort of 
double chain,, each pattern being alternately upright and 
reversed, as in Fig. 163: in this form it is usually found 
on the neck, or as an upper border to the design. This 

' See gtEtimlSj Rwgl, ju 1551L 
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l3'pe of ornament is fivoured in the Frotn-Atlic, Corinthian, 
and Corinlho-Attk vjtses. and the earlier pand-amphorae; the 
palmctle is here regarded as the foliage of the iotos-flower, 
tvhich at first always predominates. Subsequently the palinctte 
gams the upper hand, as on the necks of the red amphora 
f.seeFig. 165), and the lotos-flower is gradually ousted altogether, 
(t.how«rer. returns occasionally on R.F. hydriae and ainphorac.^ 
Another ^-ariety, which may be described as a enetope-like 
treatment, compared with the fnexe-like treatment above, 
consists of an interlacing arrangement filling the space of a 
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square, with two palmcltes and two Totos-flowers respectively 
opposed, or a s>’mmctrical arrangement of palmcttcs and ioto^ 
floivers, connected by tendrils, as in Fig. 164. This fe found 
under the handle, or on the neck, or in the middle of a 
frieze of the Corinthian "hcraidic” type.* On the red-bodied 
B.F. amphorae the universal neck-ornament is a band of large 
palmettcs vertically opposed, linked by a continuous chain 

, ''Tyrrlwntan*' ampliciirae, and subst- 

The I^neues of ihis (milrra &hoiLEij qomly in Altir red-bodied c, 

Iw cirerutty «tittlTianish«(|, Carinihiwi the two princip 3 r« are seen (d he UTHied, 

h.ive a eornporitim of knos-fluweni aad {lalmcitei all enutc wJU, loins, (t„,vfis 
onJjf; Chaleiilinn, pAlmititia only (cf. Sec nlwi Kin. ]6i. 

Vienna Z19; B. hf. K 34>. In Ihe 
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pissing between them and separated by elongated loto&flowers 
(Kig, 165); this is also found on the Panathenaic vases and 
the earlier R,F, amphorae. Towards the end of the sixth 
century, however, there ts a tendency to drop these composite 
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ornaments, and attention is devoted to the palmetto alone. The 
method of its application to tlie kyiikes as a handle-ornament, 
linked thereto by a scroll, has already been treated in detail 
(Vol, i. p. 41 jt? it first appears on the Cyrenaiq cups, and is 
tisuaiiy employed by the ‘'minor artists" of the B.F, period. 
The chief feature of the new adtTUicE is that the palmette is no 
longer a stiff upriglit design with straight unenclosed petals, the 
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form to which it adheres down to the end of the sixth century ; 
but now assumes a more flexible and graceful form, being 
encircled and linked to its fcllotvs by incans of sleridcr scrolls 
or tendrils, which thus form a series of elliptical or oval forms 
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capable of great variety of arrangement and position fFig, 16G). 
This framed palmelte is first found in llie Fikellura or Samian 
'v-are. It occurs in the form of a frieze, with linking scrolls, on 
the later B.F, hydriae,* The number of leaves or petals of which 
the palmette is composed is usually limited to seven. Another 
important and very effective improvement is achieved by placing 
opposed pairs of palmette.s no longer vertically, but obliquely, 
forming an upper or lower border to the design (Fig, 167), 
These are frequently found on the krater and hydria, and appear 
constantly on the vases of Apulia and imeania, especially on 
the lip. Great attention is paid to the effectiv'e grouping of the 
framed palmettcs in the spaces under the handles, the object 
aimed at being more and more naturalism rather than symmetry.- 



nc. le?, osLiijijc rALMETtes (late 


In the later R.F, period, on the other hand, there is a certain 
reaction in the direction of conventional ornament, combined 
with exaggeration and lack of refinement. The palmette under 
the handle returns to the old erect unframed type, and increases 
enormously in size, so that one or at most two vertically 
Opposed suffice to fill the space. In this form it appears on 
the bell-shaped kraters and hydriac of Southern Italy, and 
especially tho.se of Campaniaf surrounded by elaborate scrolls 
and tendrils. In the latter fabric the palmette, which has 
become almost gross and ugly, is usually flanked by tw'o large 
convolvulus or other (lowers rising from the ground, and drawn 


" Ct dso an clogq.nt uin.<uclboc with 
while irrounii in the Brilkh Museurn (W 
651 ). On UL dnutarjug m Mumch [334 
»» bfunn-Ldui^ Ck pK. 2a) iht 

palmcttcs BTC cnclnsej in hcnH-ahapeil 
boriicrs. For other wEiidin liki? ibtsse. 


hATT palm ?tlea- fur Iheir -iDlg ilccurjtiarij, 
fJrilifih SeconiE Room, 

Citse sSt anri^ l-diltorilei, ifi 

N. pi. 41. 

^ CL Rie^l, pp, .itnl ^-oJ. 1, 
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in profile {Fig. i68). In the Apiitsan and Lucanian vases there 
is no rule as to the number of the palmettes, and sometimes the 
effect is exceedingly rich and elaborate, Speaking generally, 
there Is no ornament %ihtch prevails so untversa!ly and In such 
varied forms and systems on Greek vases, hut to give an 
exhaustive account of all Its uses would be far beyond the 
limits of this work. 

There remains only to be discussed die uhichp in spite 

of its often purely formal characterj may be reckoned as in its 
origin a Goral motive^ even if il is not obvious that it is derived 
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from any particular plant. It may be said to have two distinct 
Ibfins. the star and the disc,^ the former consisting of an 
indefinite number of radiating arms or leaves, the latter of a 
simple disc surrounded by a rmv of dots. Jn both forms it 
is found at all periods, not so much as a formal pattern in 
bands or groups, but as a decorative adjunct to surfaces m ithin 
or without the field of the design, especially as a ground orna¬ 
ment on loiik, Curlmhian, and oilier early fabrics, or as an 
cmhclliahraEnt of the draperies worn by the hgures on the vases. 

In the Mycenaean period it is found usually in the dotted 
disc form, as a ground ornament, but the star form is by no 

' ThE} iw LlislLnsitFKlicJ Geriiuj, vniHnas -IUal1riK«tic'' ^ul “ I'ur.lttri f-ellc.« 
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meanii rare,- In later Cypriote potter}' the star-shaped rosette 
sometimes occurs in a band of ornament, Jeft in the colour of 
the clay on a black background ^ f but the other type is more 
common in conjunction with the concentric 
circles- In Hellenic potteiy the rosette at 
first appears exclusirely as a ground-ornament, 
and this function it fulfils both in Corinthian 
and early fonic pottery to a large extent, as 
well as in some of the smaller groups. In 
the Hhodian and Naucratite wares it assumes rcciftETT>: 

very varied forms ly.^ Fig- i 6 g, from the (^n^rjEAs). 
Euphorbos pinax), intermingled with hook-armed crosses and 
hits of maeander ^ in the early Corinthian iivares it takes the 
shape of an approximately circular flower of six polajs, which 
covers every- available vacant space over the area of the design^; 
these are often rendered with great carelest^ncss, the artist's 
only object being apparently to insert a patch of colour w'here 
it w'ould fill in a space- Suhsequently the rosettes become 
both more symmelric^d and at the same time fewer in number^ 
and by the beginning of the Attic RE, style have altoEelher 
disappeared. Occasionally they are employed for a band of 

ornament on the lip, neck, or handles of 

a B.F. vase.^ Lost sight of for a period 
of some two hundred years, the rosette 
springs again to life in the vase-s of Apulia, 

resuming its old functions as a graund- 

ornament, and also E>eing employed in 
bands an the neck or else where. It usually 
appears In the form of a .^star-shaped flow er 
of six or eight petals, in red edged wilh 
white on the black ground (Fig. i/Oj. 

It may also be found con^'cnjCTit to treat the nrnamccitation 

^ tit I'jrtw^EiDiigliff anrl 1-<.iei*clidic, inil Uiah Lhi; alllir>tiyfl As^ynaji 

/iiTdrif, pli 4^ 25, 2}*, 37, 3S; in angm, b noE har^ uutvl iu a s-trictl^ 
/. xxiii. pL 5 C Crete). Assyriiin £uhiQn, 

= C 244 in llM,, EiiiiJ Fiu, 7S ^ EM, H 51, B 19? fE : d! aJsn 

t Vihl, L,p. 254 )- the ProtEHAtlEc .-(fTf. i. 57 . 

^ See Ri^k p. 197. ITif jxiitiN 
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of Greek vaseis from a different point of view, in order to give 
an outline of the decorative system adopted in each of the 

principal styles, and as considered appropriate to tlie various 
forms, 

In the vases of the prehistoric period, from the primitive 
incised wares down to the end of the Mycenaean style, there 
IS an entire absence of anything like rule or formalism* The 
principle observed in the very early classes, such as tlie Cypriote 
relief and white slip wares fVoI. 1. p, 241 ff.], is the imitation of 
other substances, of metal or leather. The object of the artist was 
to cover the surface of the vase as far as possible with decorative 
designs; and if, as was generally the case, his artistic capacity 
lestricted him to linear or simple vegetable patterns, tlie utmost 
he could achieve was to adapt these to the whole of the space 
at his disposal—1>, the tvhole body of the vase. Mveenaean 
vases, however, are usually only decorated on the upper part, as 
far as the middle of the body, which was encircled with one 
or more plain bands of black. Thus there remained a sort 
of panel betiveen die handleSj of varying oxtenL 

In the Geometrical period, however, a great change takes 
place, which from the artistic point of view is a reaction in 
the direction of formalism, but nevertheless forms the basis of 
the decorative systems of later times. Here wc see for tlie first 
time a regular partition of the surface of the vase by means of 
bands and panels of ornamenta, without Indeed any restriction 
of particular patterns to any part of the vase, but yet a deliberate 
endeavour to establish a decorative system.' With the increase 
of antmal and human subjects the ornament becomes more 
subsidiary', merely a framework to the design, but even in 
the succeeding Trot^Attic and Melian classes it plays a very 
jmportant part. In the Mciian vases the system is Geometrical, 
but the omamenlation is curvilinear and Mycenaean. The 
ground-ornaments, however, are derived from the former source 

T in conjunction with rosettes). 

In both these clc^ses the space under the handles is selected 
for the display of a grouping of omamenta! motives, such as 

' Scewhal >|M b«n sftiJ on 2S3 i cf jlsu U ^ j . - 

tins Eubjcct ja VcJ. T. Chajiter Vll. p, p, 165, vu. 
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spimla or palmctte^, or the two corqbined in a series of heart- 
shapetJ motive? or panel-compositions ; isirnilEir patterns cover 
ihc neck and the loweLr part of the body. The ornamciitation 
of Phaleron and Proto-Coiinthjan vases is an echo of tJie 
Geometrical system. The ground-omaments are the hook- 
cross, rosettes of dots^ and bits of maeander; the bands of 
pattern consist of ^ig^ags, chequers, double ro^vs of dots, and 
toothed patterns. The early Ionic vase-painters treat the 
subsidiary ornamentation as they dn their principal subjects, 
adopting the frieze principle in most cases; the only exception 
IS in the Rhodian pinakes, ^ihere it is usually confined to simple 
patterns round the rim, vvitfi a sort of fan-paltcm in the exergue 
below the central design.' The ground-omaments are really liie 
chief feature of Rliodian ornamentation, as in Corinthian vases^ 
The decoration of the Fikellura or taamian ware is veiy^ charac¬ 
teristic, and demands separate mention. The patterns are highly 
developed, and suggest a late date—for instaTice, the scroii, 
the ivy-leaf, a.nd the framed palmette. In later Ionic vases 
the ornamentation is not veiy^ prominentp except in the Caeretani 
hydriae, in which the broad bands of pahnette-and-lotos oma- 
mem, and the exaggerated longue-pattern on the lip and 
shoulder, occupy a proportion of the surface unusual at this 
period. Besides the typical ground-ornaments (rosette and 
hook-crosscs) of the earlier vases, the favourite Ionian patterns 
are the tnaeatidcr, the guilloche, and ivreatlts of ivy and myrtle. 
At Corinth, as we have seen, for a long time ornament is 
confined to the ground-filling rosettes^ ^vith some simple motives, 
such as zigzag lines or tongn e-pat tern, on the iiioutli and 
shoulder, or bordering the design ; eveti in ihc later examples, 
when the rosettes have disappeared, it is practically confined 
tu the interlacing patmette-anddntos pattern on the neck, above 
the design^ or inserted in the subordinate rrie2cs of animals." 
The same principle applies in the Corintho-Attic and Chalcidian 
fabrics.* 

'* Cr. JL cirailar paltcm on ihc Daphn^if i^t^rimmcrLlallon. 
cilulac ( 11 , M. B 105-6^ ■ S« on the arnamcnlatiQn nf thu 

^ S« ^cncrslljr WlLiscIih A//^r ftinncT TTiterBch, TJtt'Ajw, 
7 'AaNffiJur£rjV. p. 41 far C-oiLrtlhiati |i, 69 IT. + on tic Inttoj flicijt, pi jS?- 
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In Athenian B F. vaatzi we at la^t find a ^itereotyped syslena 
of ornament for each kind of vase, from which there is litUc 
or no variation. Generally the system is as follow'S ^—Oa the 
panel-amphorae, an interlaced palmcttc-anddotos pattern or a 
row of inverted lotos-buds above the panel, and a caK'x of 
leaves round the fool, those with fla-nged handlcii having al^ 
ornaments thereon, rosettes. On the red-bodied* a 

chain of double paliiiettcs round the neck, tongue-p^ittern on 
the shoulder, a grouping of palmetteSj tendrils, and lotos-floAvcrs 
under the handle, and a row' of three or four narrow bands 
of ornament bciow^ the design (loto^-buds upright or Inverted, 
maeander, zigzags), terminating w^ith the calyx round the fool. 
The Panathenaic amphorae have the same neck-ornament as the 
red-bodiedj with tongues above the panel, and thick rays round 
the foot I the fourth-century examples have palmettes cm the 
neck, with eiougated tongue-pattern iminediatdy below. On 
the hydriac^ tongue-pattern above the shouider-design, borders 
to I he panels (maeander above, ivy or netw'ork down the sides, 
lotOB-bnds or framed palmcttes bclo^v), and calyx round the foot. 
On the oinochoae, panel-borders like those of the hydriaL% but 
oil die (VoL J. p. 178) only two or three row's of chequer, 

maeander^ etc, on the neck above ; on tJic lekythi, lotos-buds, 
ivy-leaves, and palmettos on the shoulder, and a double roiv 
of dots above the design. The kylix-ornaTncnt is practically 
limited to the handk-"palmeue3 of the minor ariist" clasps, and 
a Circle of straight-edged rays, alternately black and outlined, 
round the stem on the later varielies (together with the 
large eyes). 

In the R.F. period the same system of appropriate patterns 
for each form of vase is in the main adlicrod to, but with greater 
freedom , there is also a wdde difference betiveen the earlier 
amphorae and hydriae, which ding to ihc old panel-system wilh 
its ornamental bprdersj and the vases of the fine period^ in ivhEch 
there is an absence of all restraint on the one hand, and a 
tendency to dispense with ornament almost entirely on the 
other in the Nolan amphorae). On the kyltx, the ornament 
is throughout confined to the palmctics under the handles and 
the maeander encircling the interior design, which have been 
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dealt with already [Vol. 1 . p- 413 The earlier amphurae and 
hydriae, aji we have seen, have panels with borders as in the 
B.F. period, usually in the older technique; those of the fine 
style (inclwding the wide-bellied amphorae) have a short non- 
contiiiuoiis border, such as egg-pattern or maeander, above and 
below the figures, with simiJar patterns on the tip and round the 
bases of the handles. The stamnos has egg*pattems round 
the lip and bandies, tongue-pattern round the shoulder, and a 
sv’steiTi of palmeltes between the designs- The red lekythi have 
cgg-patlern or palmettes on the shoulder, and macandcr-pattern 
(with crosses) above or below the design i the white tiav'c black 
rays on red ground or black and red palnictlcs on white on the 
shoulder, and maeandcr above the designs. The bell-krater and 
wide-bellied amphora of the late R.F. period, as also those of 
Southern Italy, have a band of oblique palmettcs or a iaurel- 
wrealh round the lop, maeander with crosses below the design, 
palmettcs grouped under the handles, and egg-pattern round 
tlicir bases. The column-hantlled kratcr, on the other hand, 
adheres throughout to the B-F* system of ornamentation, with 
ivy-w'rcalhs arid elongated lotos-buds oil the riui, similar Jutos- 
buds on the neck, panels bordered with tongue-pattern and 
debased ivy-wreaths, and the calyx round the foot. The w ide- 
bellied lekythi have palmettes or egg-palterni above the design, 
and maeander below. 

In the Vases of Southem Italy tlicre is, as a rule, no system 
observed in the ornamentation ; in the large vases of Liicanja 
and Apulia it is used with great profusion and variety, chiefly in 
bands on the neck. In the smaller Apulian vases and in thoic 
of Campania it is often confined to a wavc-pattern below the 
designs { the Campanian hydriae usually have in addition a 
wreath of myrtle or laurel round the shoulder. Generally 
speaking, the large vases, such as the bell-krater, the h^dria, 
and the wide-bellied amphora, continue the principles adopted 
in the R.F. period. The systems nf palmcUc-patterns under 
the handles have already been discussed, and for other details 
the reader is also rcfcrted to what has already been said in 
discusising ihe mdividiial 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON GREEK VASES 


[mportance of LDStripttons on vase 5-^ I ncised inscriptions’-Names imcl 
prices mcj]sed undcmca.tti %ase3—OwnetB' names and dEdlcaiion^— 
l^ainted Lnscripilons—Kiirly Gieek AJphabcjs—Painted insenptinns pn 
early vases—Cqdnthian, Ionic, Boeolian^ and ChaJeidian inspriprions— 
Inaciiptlons on Atlicnian va-'ies—Disdect—Artists’* s%naldres—Tnscrip- 
lions relailng to the subjects—Exclamations—IwtXclj-iiaitw^TIie Attic 
aiphabet and orthography—CbronoJogy of Attic insicripiiDns-South 
Italian vases uilb mscriptions. 

Thk practice of inscribing works of art with the names of 
persons and objects represented was one of some antiquity in 
Greece. The earliest instance of which wc hate historicat 
record is the chest of Kypselos, which dated from the begin¬ 
ning of live sixth century li.c., and coticcming which Pausanias ‘■ 
teiis us that " the majority of the figures on the chest have 
inscriptions written in the archaic characters; and some of 
them read straight, but other letters have the appearance 
called by the Greeks backwards-and-fonvards ' {^ooo~rpofjifjSov^f 
which is like this; at the end of tivc verse the second line 
turns round again like a runner half through hi.4 course, .■'^nd 
any way the inscriptions on the chest are written in a tortuous 
and hardly decipherable fashion." There is, however, no 
mention of inscribed vases untiJ a much later date ; Athenaens 
speaks of a cup with tiie name of Zaiis Soier upon it, al»o 
of ypa;*iiaTtma e/tirtitfiaTii, or cups with letters on them/ 

Inscriptions on Greek vases are found In comparatively early 
times, even prior to the date tu which the chest of Kypselos 
is attributed. This question will receive more attention sutse- 
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quently ; meanwhile, we may point out some of tlie ways in 
which they have proved important in the study of Etnchacology. 
[n the first place, they ncre originally among the principal, 
jierliapithc strongest, arguments In the hands of Winckclmann, 
Sir \\\ Hamilton, and the other upholders of the true origin of 
Greek vases against Gori and the otlier Etruscans “ (see V'ol, I, 
p. i9jL They are, in fact, if such were required, an incontestabk 
proof of Greek manufacture, Secondly, in more modem times, 
they have been of incstimabk value in enabling scholars to 
classify the early vases according to their different fabrics. 
The alphFibcts of the different cities and states being esUblialicd 
by inscriptiO'ns obtaliicd from trustworthy sources or (bund 
in si/f/, it was an easy matter to apply this ktioivicdge to the 
vascsL In Chapters VIl.-VUI. numerous instances have been 
given of the value of this evidence (sec also below, p. 247 ff-Ji 
perhaps the best being that of the Chalcidian class, for which 
the inscriptions have been a more important criterion even than 
style. Thirdly, the inscriptions are sometimes of considerable 
philological value. Those on Attic vases may fairly be said 
to represent the vernacular of the day; and thus we learn 
that the Greeks of the I'eisistratid age spoke of OXurrew, 
pot 'OSiKTS'ciJ?, and of not ©TjtfstJs t that they used such 

forms as fur vfdv,' and Trln for Trie (see below, p, 25;). 
Traces of foreign influence hi tfie insert pi ions, as In the fre- 
quently occurring Doric foriiis, imply that many of the 
vase-painters were foreigners, probably of the metic class. We 
shall also see tfiat one class of inscriptions gives some inter¬ 
esting information on the subject of the names and price.s of 
vases in antiquity. 

The whole subject has been treated exhaustively eapccially 
fmtn a philological point of view—in a valuable treatise by 
I-*, Kretschmer," to which we shall have occasion to make 
constant refci'ence in the follou'ing pages, Me classifies them 
under two main headings: f-rj inscriptions Incised with a sharp 
tool in the hard day ; (i) inscriptions painted with the brush 
after the final baking. They are also found in very rare 

• Ituwu llhs uLliniie CiUjiiS I'tei, * /J/f gntrAr'n'^tH l 

SVC., urdosaical usaff:. Gillrrsloh, iSg^. 
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instanccji impressed in ihc soft clay and varnished over.' Jn 
later times inscriptions in relief are sctUHlly found, sometimes 
painted with thick white pigment, sometimes gilded.’' On the 
so-called Mega nan bowls and on the Arrctisie and other wares 
of the Roman period they lire stamped from the moulds. 
Lastly, there arc the stamps imprinted on the handles of w'inc- 
amphorac, which have been discussed In Chapter IV, 

The illciBod inscriptions are of three kinds; (i) those exe¬ 
cuted by tlic maker of the vase; (2) those scratched under 
the foot; {3) those incised by the owner. As these represent 
a much smaller class tiian the painted ones, they shall be dealt 
with first. 

(1) inscriptions incised by the maker before the final baking. 
These are found on the handles and feet, round the edge of 
a design, or interspersed therewith like the painted inscriptions. 
Generally they represent the signature of the potter, as in the 
case of the early Boeotian vase signed by Gamcdca,* the vases 
of the fifth-century artfst Hieroti,* and those of Assteas, Python, 
and Lisimos in Soulhem Italy,” On the vases of the latter 
class explanatory itiaeription.s seldom occur, but when they 
do (as on the vases of Assteas) they arc always incised. Of 
their palaeographical peculiarities wc iviJJ speak later. On 
a vase in the isouth Kensington Museum* the words Bpaxast 

arc incised and painted red, and on the pottery found 
on the site of the Kabciripn at Thebes the same process is often 
adopted, except that the paint used is white,^ 

(2) Of inscriptions scratched under the fuut a considerabie 
number remain, especially on B.K, vases. They arc often 
difficult to decipher, being in the form of monograms, and 
frequently appear to he meaningless. In mrtny cases they 
may have been private marks of the potter or his workmen ; 
others, again, are evidently private memoranda made by the 
workman, relating to the number of farms of vanes in his 


' Utrllin ; ArjfA. 1^79, 
= Cf. lifjlin BJid tht of 


p. 162 fT 

* Ve 4 , I, fT, KTrxn, p 


’V al- r, p. 4 j 6 ; Kkin, .l/t,r'rffj"5^^^ 
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batch, or by the mercKant respecting the price to he paid. 
CoTnmonty they take the form of names of vases,' such as 
HVAPI for vSpia (Aydf'iit), AHK or AHKV for 
SKV for <ric^o<; (sfyfiAes),* and so on. Many of the inscriptions 
give the ^vords in foil, with numbers and prices, and we may 
obtain from them same curious information, ^ 

Among the more elaborate examples ^ven by Schbne m his 
valuable monograph is one from a kraler in the Louvre 

KpATEPEf : Pi _ ^ ^ 

1-1.1.^. 0^1 ACl ; pm 

BAOEA : AAhl ' '*'■ * 

That is, six kraters, value four drachmae : eight ; twenty 

A/rZ/tW fan unknown form), one drachma one ohol. The 
were probably deep cups nr ladles; the o-viden {iit, vinegar^ups) 
were small vessels, probably answering to our wine-glasjes. 
Another instance gimn by Schonc * is; 

AHKY0IA A Xi^pft'Aa 

OINOKUAI II sirD*«il Si5ii 


or ten lekythi and two oinochoac, ... 

.Another good example is on a kniter in the British Museii 


(E ^ 04 ): 

HPATEPE pi : hhH- 
riEAAlNlA f All : 111 
O^IAES : AA ; ill 
OSYBA^A : AAhl 


T€<rcm^€¥ 

€U«Mrt 

(at 1 dr. I if^.) 


U six kraters at four drachmae, twelve cups at three obols, 
trveiit}’ ni'HA’i’ at three oboLs, twenty exybaphfl at one drachma 
one obol. 


' Fur ill* Tusnirt^t 

sfx ChaptiJf IV- 
’ 0.M+ (^497^ ScboneiD 
i/t Aijrr, p- ^ 5 ^ ^" 3 ^ 

■ Op-ftr p, Ni*. S- In this nml 
the MUt csiunpW it Will be iinOtr^Wl 


thJit A ilsTWltK la P S 

und so on; I- bcini; for a qlracJiniil, 
* 0 ^^ tit- No. 17^ 

■ A tUnuimtive s. t!«p 

ctffi or th^wl Voi. r. Pfc 1 S 6 ). 
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Another in Vienna*: 

kpATEPE^ :ni :TiME:hhh|- "fifrfiTijpes ii two-npf^ (4 
BAOEA ; AA ; TfME : Pi tkofn E[ (e dr. i 

O^IAEI ; A □A'Scff I^Vct 

is to the same effect as the two preceding. On a hydria at 
PetersbursT* find: 

YATPIAPAXPOI 

L'S{p£ttl) Tp^^)i(^) TT^tlX^} €v4 ^ , , . 

or three hydriac tvorth five drachmae one obol. The last 
example that need be mentioned \s from a vase at BerJin^; 

‘ AYAIA MExn : i ; E ; AEnAITIAEi : H : X 
llll(P)* Al&tl yi<(l){iu «' XciTiliFTiStS Ki*, 

Heru the letters probably stand for nilmera]s of the ordinary 
kind, denoting the numbers of the batch = 15, 

The form of the letters in all these cases is that of the fifth 
centurj^ In the case of the second, third, and fourth exam pies 
given, it wiU be noted that the sliape of the vase itself cor¬ 
responds tvith the first item. Jahn and Lctronne originally held 
the view that these marks were made by the potter on the feet 
of the \iises ie/ore they were attached to their respective bodies/ 
bchbne, in the light of the e^iampies already (quoted, makes 
the ingenious suggestion that each list represents a dilTerciit 
“set" of so many vases nf different forms, and used for different 
purposes, sold together in a batch, like a modern " dinner-set " 
or ‘ toilet-set ” of china. Thus n-c have in our fourth example 
a set of six mixing-bowls at four drachmae (jj:,) apiece, ten 
wine-glasses at (probably) three obols or4irf, apEcce, and tu-enty 
cups or ladles at about lolef. apiece. 

Some of the shorter inscriptions also throw light on the 
prices at which different vases were sold. For instance, 
AHKV!AA:AH would denote thirty-fcmr lekythi for thirty-seven 
Dbols, or roughly iW. apiece; AHKysirsl.A. thirteen lekythi 


^ SchlVnCr w/p fit. |ir 6^0, Kd. 

" Mid. No, 7 ^ Cat. i jo6l 
^ Ca/. 21SS ; Sd 30 Di;''& No, iS, Thfi 


nkHuiing oj Ai-Sia U trmrtqjn* 

* d. iS^, jh, jfi,. 
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for eleven obols, at a slight!)' lower price.' Aristophanes* 
tells us that one ohol would purchaRc quite a fine lekythos, 
Just as elscwhcfe* he mentions three drachmae as the cost 
of a KuBiK or cask. This latter statement is bome out by the 
inscription on a vase, P ■ hAilA • All, or five KclSta value 
twelve drachmae, r,e, at about 3^ iff. apiece,' An inscription 
quoted bdoiv shows that the owner of a cup valued It at one 
drachma. Other examples of the same kind arc collected by 
Schbne, The cup from Ccrigo in the British Museum, on which 
is incised B^MlkOTVAlON * does not strictly 

come into this category, but may be mentioned as hiving an 
inscription of the same class. 

(S) Inscriptions incised by the owner, and subsequently to 
the cumpktion of the vase. These usually take the form of the 
word El Ml (EMIJ, with tlic owner's name in the genitive, as; 
lAAMENHOSI HMl C“ I am Idamenea'"), or AfTVO+l AA HMl 
(*' i am Astyochidas’ on two B,F, cups from Rhodes.* Some¬ 
times this appears in an extended and metrical form, as on 
another B.F. kylix from the same site : 

^lATO^HMITA^kAAA^AkYAI+fA^OIhlAA 

tSs a Kvh.( ^ 

am Ihe palmed aip of the fait 


Aiiotlicr metrical irwcriptioii runs: 

iav Bl liiriipffVii' &jr 

HfVu, , , , , , 

**I am the cup of Kcphi&ophofti Sf any one breaks rQL% ki him piy 
a dr.ichma; the gEfc of Xeno(krace3h“*^ 

A yet more remarkable example h on an early leWythos from 
Cumae in the Bntfsh Museum/ which, in the manner fav^oiired 


' Q.M. U31 □; Munich 695. SdcjMui 

in rf. S^Air 1^54+ p* jy, 

" /i^air. 1236 . 

^ Pafr IJQS. 

* SchiiMt fit, [I, 653, iV4T, J3. 

* F 595 ^ stif Vdl- I. p, I 
VOL. II, 


B.NL I 14 SI i J.I/J. vL p, j 74 ir 
^ B, ftL H 4 ^ ^ vir p. 37 J. 

■ ikwddk, c.r.a 15 <5, 

• AlO 54 = R 0 cbl, /.ad. 524 , p. 151 , 
S« ai-ift KrtflRchniET, pp, 3^4. 
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by modern schoolboys. Invokes an imprecation on the head 
of a thief: 



Tutu*J)S ijM XTj(;ntfl« U h' Hr fit artai 

■' 1 am Tatak’s oil-ftask, and he shall bo struck blind who steals me.'* 

Others, again, record the gift of the vase, as-; “Epainetas 
gave me to ChaTOpos”‘; TEN'AIiOl SOAEX^OS AJAOSI: 

“ Lo, this Thoudeinos givcii to thee."* A boat-shaped vase 
(jfy/fi6ion) in the Uritish Museum has incised on it the 
exhortation PPOPINE MH kATSH^j " Drink, do not laj 
me down."'’ The owner's name is found in the nomina.tive 
on a vase from Carthage at Naples : XAPMlNO£ ©EO^A- 
MIAA kniClS, " Charminos, son of Theophamidas, a Coan * 
similarly in the genitive with the omission of etV; APICTAPXO 
APICTHNOC, 'ApiiTTdpxov 'ApiartiiifOi •, AAE^iAAMA 

Under the same heading comes the class of votive or 
dedicatory inscriptions, found in such large numbers on the 
pottery of certain temple-sites, such as that of Aphrodite at 
Naukratis,” and that of the Kabeiri at Thebes,' The usual 
formula at Naukratis is a fiefMa uv£^«e ’d^i/MsSiru (or rp 
’AiroXXwi'O * 1 but sometimes wc find the formula 
ei^i, where the god as the recipient of the gift is regarded as 
the owner. 

One of the most interesting, {lud certainly the most ancient. 


' f.G.A, ES) see bcVNPT, p, ija. 

* IhM. 1 = U.U. .X lill. 

* it.M. F 596 1 s™ Voi. 1 . 1S6. 

‘ L'n/. 13 [ 2 . 

» U.M. FtoS-A 


* JViMtl'JTUi* A, pliv js-4, P' 1 

NaHtmtii fl, pi. SI, p. fidir. 1 firil. 

SfA. 1898 - 99 , p. 5 J. 

^ Atk. iVittA. nr, p. 
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of all incited inscriptians on Greek va^es is tliat CEigravcd on 
a Jug of'‘Dipybn" ware fuiund at Atliens in tSSo/ It runs; 

'nf-hi 

FIG. IJ2, 

Bv vBr d^^ 7 CFT 4 >i^ 7 raiv™i^ uraXt^T^m Trat^a^ roO rdSe ... “He 
who no w sports moat delicately of all the dancers," etc. Though 
probably not contemporary vvitli this eighth-century vase, it 
is still of great antiqultyf and the earliest Athenian inscription 
known. 

In -studying these it must always be borne in mind 

that they lend themselves easily to forgery and tliat many 
are open to grave suspicion. Instances of these doubtful 
inscriptions are the Uteofncnes vase in the Louv're* and a 
late vase signed by Statins in the British Mnsetim fF5g4), 

The painted iDacriptiDHS arc practically limited to a period 
extending over two centuries, from the time at which the 
primitive metiiods of painting ivere .slowly emerging into the 
black-figured st^'le, down to the finest stage of red-figure vasea 
Rare at first, they rapidly spring into popularih", being con¬ 
stantly found on the siKth-century fabrics ; but throughout the 
red-figiire period they gradually become rarer and rarer, until 
they drop out almost entirely in the vases uf the Decadence 
they have for the most part fallen into disuse f at any rate, they 
are cctiiparatively scarce, borne of the latest inscriptions arc In 
the Oscan and Latin languages, showing ihc increasing Influence 
of the Hom.^ns over Southern Italy, end especially Campania, 
riic Inscription!^ always follow the laws uf palaeography of the 
region and period to whicli they belong. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that they have some refer¬ 
ence to the design paicited on the va.se ; at least, the majority 

' mti. iSSl, p, 107 i tSijj, 3 1S57, pjs, td7. p, 551 

1;. Z25 ■ Krtr'^clinlcf, p. 1 la ; afsti Vol t. nn.l see f. p, 495. 

p. J9I. 
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are expknamry of the subject represented. Sometimes not 
only is every figure accotupinied by its name, but e^'en animalja 
and inanimate objects^ instances of wbEcJi are given below. On 
the Frangois vase there arc no less than 1 15 ^tich inscriptions, 
[n almost ail cases we can be certain that they ate original, and 
contemporaneous with the vase itself 

The explanatory inscriptions are gcneralily small in slKe+ the 
letters averaging one-eighth of an inch In height. On B.t. 
vases they are painted in bbek ; on R.F, v ;^5 of the ^ severe 
style, in purple on tlic black ground^ or in black on the red 
portions ] on later R-F. va^es, In white^ There is no rule for 
their position, or Indeed for iheir presence ; but, as a general 
rule, it may be said that they are oftener found on the finer and 
larger vases, and that they are placed in close Juxtaposition to 
the figures to which they refer* fhe direction in which they arc 
written may be either from left to right or right to left (aia 
generally on Corinthian orChakidian vases); on the Panathenaic 
ainpliorae are the only known examples of iciavTi&oi^ inscriptions, 
in tvhicb the letters arc placed vertically in relation to each 
other* They are occasiDnally found on the objects depicted, as 
on stelae or lavtrs (see pp. 260, 272}^ on AhbSdsy or even on the 
figures themselves.® Signatures of artists arc occasionally found 
on the handle or foot of a vase.'* 

Kretschmer (p. 5) illustrates the practice of employing in- 
-scriptions on vases from the art of ihe Sciinitic nations. He 
instances clay vases from Cyprus with painted Phocfiician in¬ 
scriptions,* for which the same pigment is used as for the 
decoration of the vases themselveiv But none of these are 
likely to be earlier than the first Greek inscriptions, and it is 
more than probable that the Cypriote Phoenicians borrowed 
the practice from the Greeks, In order^ therefore, to obtain 
informatloii as to the date of these painted iiiSrcriplions, wc 
arc entirely dependent upon internal evidence. 


* B. M. n IJ 4 ; Uriicit*, 
pL 14. 

^ bcTlih 2J,t4_ 

* iti iht U.M- n/e Jii 12 
E4^7 (I'Amphmirji), E &I 


(Bfygfisi, IvljS (EiLtLtlviim'): 4nd cH 
Fig. 129. 
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The importance of these inscriptions may, perhaps, be best 
realised ivhea it is pointed out that they are one of the chief 
guides to the age of the vases, and have contributed more than 
any other feature to the ej^tabiishanent of a scientific classincation 
of the earlier fabrics, as w 111 bt fully indicated in the succeeding 
account. 

The Greek alphabet, as i.*; ^vcll kno^rn, is derived from the 
Phoenician, and this is attested not only by tradition, but by the 
knoivTi existing forma of the latter, the signs being twenty-tivo 
in niiinber. The invention of the two double letters, and of the 
long 1? and which are purely Greek, was attributed by popular 
tradition to various personages without any authority. With 
the question of the introduction of writing into Greece this is 
not the place to deal Recent discoveries, especially in Crete, 
have greatly modified all preconceived notions on tlic subject, 
and for the present we are only immediately concerned with the 
earliest use of the Greek alphabet, as we knoiv it 

This can be traced as far back as the seventh century B.C. 
on varioiis grounds, and In all probability the traditional view 
which placed its introducriaii into Greece at about 660 E.C is 
fairly correct. The earliest inscriptions on the vases arc cer¬ 
tainly not later^ perhaps earlier than this {see below, p, :>54). 
At Abou-Sifnbel in Egypt j Greek inscriptions have been found 
ill which the name of Fsammetichos occurs, and this king is 
generally supposed to be the second of that name {S94 — 

In Thera and other Aegean islands^ and on the coast of Asia 
Minor, inscriptions auc known which, For variou.s reasons^ have 
been placed even earlier than this, and the vase witJi Arkesilaoi, 
the inscriptions on which are discussed below, is hardly later, 
as it can be shoivn to date between 5 So and SSO B,c. 

Before proceeding to discuss ihe early inscriptions, it may 
be as well to note, for the benefit of those to whom Greek 
Epigraphy is an unfamiliar subject, the chief pccaliaritics of the 
earlier alphabets.^ They fall into two principal groups, the 
Eastern and Western, each of wEich has many subdivisions. 
Certain forms^ such as 4 for X, arc characteristic of one or 

* TiobfrrtH, i. p. 154. vnl. L (Cninl indfe;£ 

‘ On mbjfcL Ruberb, Pres^'?. 
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the other (]ivi:>ioti; but the distinction is not so clearly marked 
on tlic vases, on which many alphabets, such as the Ionic and 
Island varieties, arc scarcely represented. The vase-inscriptions 
fall mainly under three heads: Corinthian and Athenian in 
the Eastern group, Chalcidian in the Western. During the 
fifth century (or even earlier^ there is a rapid tendency to 
unification in the Greek alphabet, which is chiefly brought 
about by the gi-owlng supremacy of Alliens. This acted in 
two Ways; firstly, by the fact lliat .'\itic became the literary 
and therefore the paramount language in Greece; secondly, 
by tile fact of her artistic pre'cmineiice, which crushed out 
the other local fabrics. Finally, by the time of the archonship 
of b.ukleidcs in 4^*3 ^iC.i the alphabet, if nut the language, had 
become entirely unified, and the Ionic forms utiiversally adopted 
for public and official purposes. For private use they had, of 
course, long been known at .Athens; but the official enactment 
of that }'car only set the seal to a long recognised practice. 
Throughout the fifth centurj- the old Attic and the Ionic 
forms arc found side by side on R.K. vases. ^ 

In the later archaic period the coins come in as an important 
source of evidence.^ None of the inscribed ones appear to be 
earlier than the sixth century, the oldest being perhaps the elec- 
irurn stater usually attributed to Halikarnassos, w ith the name of 
Thanes f?). The only characteristic letter (the alphabet belonging 
to the Ionic group] is the sign 0 in place of H to denote^Ar, 
which has not been found on any vase with the Ionic alpliabet 
and therefore betokens a very early dale. Next comes an Attic' 
stater of about 560 u.c, with the legend (A)GE which may be 
fitly compared with the oldest Tanathenaic amphora,' on which 
dotted O IS also found. The earliest coins of Haliartos in 
Bocotia have the curious form 13 for the sfi/ritus aaptr or H 
dating apparently before 350 (i.u ; the succession can thence 
be traced through N, 0 . and 3 down to about 4S0 u.d., when 

Llf Hirnera in Sicily [] occurs in the 

fifth century for the .pmtui mptr, and is followed by the H 


' SJev ihc latiii> yl™ liy KraLBcti mer, 

P '“S' 


* S«‘ H]l|, ifattdixiui 1/ GrtfJt tnui 

MOtttitn Cff/nj, -7 ^ (f 

^ U.M. ili3o. 
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form, vvhich iij the West is employed down to about 4OO H.C, 
On the early corns uf I'osEidoiiia fPaestumJ the M form of £ 
is found (550—^480 B,C.), bein^ also characteristic of Corinthian 
vases of the sixth century ; it also lingers on in Crete, but in 
Sicily and elsewhere the f form of .Attic and other alphabets 
is more usual, until replaced in the fifth century by X, Of the 
specially Ionic letters, H f= etaj is found i^cjicrally at an early 
date, as at Teos (540—400 U.C.), and also tl At Corinth the 
for K is in use from the earliest times down to the days 
of the xAchacan Ijcague, and does not therefore aiford evidence 
of date by itself, but only of a local peculiarity, heing equally 
universal on vases. The digamma is only found on coins of 
Elis and Crete, whereas it often occurs on early Greek vases.’ 

It may also be of interest to note that the Q form for the 
rough breathing occui^ on the helmet of Hiero in the British 
Museurn/ which can be dated 4^0—470 n.c., and that the use 
of H for and of the four-lined Z at Athens previous to the 
archonship of Euklcidcs can be deduced from the wcll-linown 
fragment of Euripides* in which the letters forming the name 
UHEEYX are carefully'' described. 

Iti the foMoiving pages i Mu Nitrations of the ponits above noted 
tvi!l be fally detailed ivhcrc occuri ing on Lhe vasca. The annexed 
scheme of alpliabet^ u-sed on vases (Fig, E/j) will scr^'e to give 
a general idea of the variations of form In difTrrent fabrjcs. 

The painted inscriptions on vases first appear, a-s already 
noted, about ihc beginning of the seventh century B.C. The 
earlier fabric^s—^Mycenacan^ Gretaand Cycladic—-generally 
belong to an epoch when writing, if not unknown, was at any 
rate little practiced’; nor liat^e any inscriptions been found 
on the DJpyJon or Geometrical vases, except the incised one 
which we have already discussed. The oldest knoivn painted 
inscriptions arc found on a PfOii>Corii]thian lekythos (see 
P- =^ 54 )t the Kuphorbos pinax from Kameiros TB-M. A 749), 

' S« fcif olh^;r diii^U uf ArKi>Us, Cypnia, JujJ Wrilh 

lii¥iis ctiamcEcTB aa ihc liandlc^^ ut 

■ Cm. Ki>- 25a. contem iwrariwus rieckLliiifL, dtwi forming 

' >'a 3S5 piiniUelB io Lht Cictan Jh:rk|]E iuhI thr 

* Ir sbiiiala be En minil thut later Cyjmolt: s^'lloibaiy. 

^fycemi^aii vitbcs hjiin; K-cii fuuinl in 
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anil iKc krater signed by Arislonods, which is perhaps of Ionic 
origin, strongly influenced by Mycenaean art. 


SCHEME OF ALPHABETS USED OK GREEK. VASES 
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Ch?ilki'5, ai\d Athens (especially in Con nth), (he n urn her uf 
hiscribed vases rnpidiy increases. Among the earliest examples 
arc those remarkable painted pinakes found at Corinth (Vol. L 
p, 316), nearly all of which have dedicator^" inscriptsnns, while 
in most eases tlic names are given of the deities, Poseidon and 
Amphitrite, to whom they were dedicated^ and whose figures 
appear on them. They may be dated 6 od—550 b.Cp The 
custom of inscribing names on uorks of art is illtistratcd by 
otlicr products of this period, as we have already noted in ihe 
case of the chest of Kypselos; and they occur on the early 
bronze relicJs from Olympta^'^ the Samothrace relief in the 
Louvre,* the archaic reliefs at Delphi, and tlie newly found 
painted mcEopes at Therinon,^ as well as later on the paintTiigs 
of Polygnotos. 

On the Euphorbos pm ax already menUuned * appear the 
names of Menelaos Hector s^nd 

Euphorbos ( V^^^OPEOM). Although found iti Rhodes, it Js 
proved to be of Arglve origin by the characteristic form p 
of the A HI Mcnelaosn^ Altliough its date cannot be exactly 
ascertained, it is probably about 620—600 B.C It is a vase 
important in more than one respect, as it may be said to fore¬ 
shadow the beginnings of the black-figure style. 

The vase of Aristonocis* tvas found at Cervetri^ and bears the 
artist's signature, 

^ 33 IOn 3 jO 0 OMOTilfiA, 

in an alphabet from which, unfortunately, all characteristic letters 
are wanting, so that its origin is uncertain, h is, how'ever, as 
i,vt have Sriidp probably a sevcnth-ccnlury product of an Ionian 
fabric, OTS ihe coast of Asia Minor, The 0 has been taken 
by several scholars^ to denote as in the Phrj'gjan alphabet, 
but Kretschmer (p. E r ) prefers to read Jt as (0 = ©). 


* OfyfK/va, jj!- jj. iqi- 
^ Uochl, /.aj. 377. 

^ '>3^, 'A/ijC 19DJT Vol. [. 

P 

* See rtIfr H Vm'L I- [^ J 3 S- 

* 1891, p. 3&3; KrciwJimEjr, 


P. 7 

^ VJ. L p. 297 fur 

the blfcst inli!r|Hr^:|atrtin uf She hanic, lu 
here ^ Out 1900^ 

\K :f& 4 - 

* RiUklbd^ ijl 31, p, iBj. 
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\\"e have, hawcverj already ^gcri th.it Et Lj inayt probably a 
siOpcrflLJOUS letter. 

Early in the sixth century must be placed another remarkable 
vase^ the Arkesnao'i cup of Cyrenaean fabric.* The inscribed 
names on this vase are as remarkabk as its subject; there are 
nine in all two only fragmentary. The only proper name is 
that of Arkesilas > lAA^). ^vhtj was king of Kyrene 

5S0—550 li.o,; the others seem to be titles, such as IO 0 OPTOJ, 
or Keeper of the burdens"; | Al®0 

^ having some reference to silphium, the 

subject of the vase; ®VAAh=QXt""Guardian"; IPMOct^OPO^^ 
and O+YlO^ £pyfo[v. One word, ^OM®Ap refers 

to an inanimate object (a balance). The dialect is Doric, 
Kyrene having been colonise^d by that race. 

Next wc have to deal with a very important class of insctip- 
Itons—those found on Corinthian vases,* They are too numerous 
to be dealt vvllh in detail; Kretschmer mentions nearly fifty 
inscribed vases, exclusive of the pinakes. WilEscb attribute,^ the 
earliest to the latter hiilf of the seventh century, the latest to 
the middle of the sixth century; but they certainly do not 
become common before the sixth.’’ They include several artists' 
signatures—viz. Chares, Milonidas, and Tiinonidas (Vol, I, 
P’ Dne of the most famous of the inscribed vases is 

Lbe Dodivell pyxis at Munich/representing a boar^hiint. The 
figures are inscribed with fandful names^sueb as A<AMbM JV 
(Agamemnon). AQi>jMAXOM (Dorimachoa, or "spearman”), 
P A90^ (Pakon), and so on. A krater In the British i\ruseum 
fPlale XXL) represents a similar scene, also with fancy names, 
such as tolydiS and Autiphalas, nether famous V'asc is 
the Amphiaraos krater Jn Berlin/ representing the setting out 
of Amphiaraos and the funeral games of I'elias ; no less than 
twenty names are inscribed. Of these, TATO^ (Baton) and 
BfnPArY'^OM (HippalkCijmeis;- illustrate other palato- 


^ Sludnkrtc n, A p. 1 1 tri; Vul, L 
^ lyy' nUss 

p. i 

“ RipT^rts {i?#. i, p, 


thr^^e iHuh^]s ui she Cnrin- 
rhifln alpItnlHfft fracn to 400 i.tL^ bill 
ihe t^scE Ea bdon|^ -nNiiCJSt oilir^]^ 

to Ibf Rriil, down to nuc, 

* Vv3. t. p, 3[S, Kio. 9 t,. 

* CW. 1653: srt Vi^l, 1. p. 
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graphical peculiarities. Other good examples arc the vase by 
Chares,’ another in the British Museum with llie name of the 
omicr (A4yBTA Ahvra f/«V and that by Timorndas 

representing Achilles lying in ivait for Troilos,* A study of 
the pinakes in Rertin is also instructive in this respect. One 
is signed by Timonidas, another by Milonidas ivhile others 
beat interesting inficnptions^ such 







TVA&AOMXAPBMAi^ A4>OPMAN 
rv £c j^apUtT(<Tjav 

‘-And do thou make a graceful repayment''*; 

and so on. fhe majority have only the names of Poseidon and 
Amphitrite, or (o £e»'o) 

In view of the palaeographical importance of these inscrip¬ 
tions it may he worth while to diwll briefly on their peculianlies. 
The dialect is of course Doric, and conscquenliy the names 
u’Melv from the forms to which wc are accos- 



^ c E 6 q!> = ferinjthT i- 395- 
" IS,M. A ICSd = Rdmchp I jerf. 

■ AtikCM = Ki?insii:ht L 39+ 

* I.G.A. 30t 5 - 

■ /Ati/. 2a, 63 , 


* E 633 = 

I[ bis brtO nEUti€ is 

wripnjiUjf A cornaiitbn ot “ 

Xtmiirm w Kaanclcii = tCcsaiFi.l FiL (KFEtach - 
mcFi 2 S)r 
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pyKis, and in nBPAEQ®6^/ {Uepa^^tt/ for on 

tlie pin ax already quoted, A naaal ia dropped before a 
tonifonant, as in the names of Amphiaraos lAtpJAPBOM) 
and Amphitritc [A4>^TPJTA)i The df|;ani(na lingers ns a 
media] (more nircly as inida]^ in many words, such as faxy<i, 
^afiafili>a<raa, IlareiSdi^wi', and ^iSaiFoiv ; its written form is P or 
b. The use of S fur the rough breathing is invariable,' 

One or two vases have been recognised as of Sicyonian 
fabric by the use in inscriptions of the unique X for E, peculiar 
to that place (Vol. I. p. 321)^ The Duly certain example, how¬ 
ever, is a krater in Berlin {Cat, \ T47), with the names of Achilles 
(MYS'fl+A) and Memtioii (MSWNON). It may also be 
notcrl that an Athenian sixth-century vase, signed by Exekias, 
has a Sicyonian inscription itidsird upon it by its owner*: 



Bucotian vases never attained to the importance of the 
Corinlliian fabrics, though, on the other hand, the manufacture 
lasted longer; but there are several instances of early signed 
vases from this district. Ta'o, of ^vhich one is in the British 
Museum, arc by Gamedes, the others by Theorotos, Gryton, 
Iphttadas, Mnasalkes, and ^Menaidas* They are recognised as 
Boeotian by the use of typical letters, as well as hy origin, 
style, and dialect; such are the fl for A, t for X, and so on! 
There is also a fifth-century vase with the Boeotian alphabet.* 
The Kabeiriun vases have inscriptions in the local alphabet, 
with a few exceptions, which are Ionic.* 

A unique vase, from the epigraphical point of view, Is E 73^ 
in the Louvre, found at Cenctri, to which allusion has been 
made elsetvherc fVoL L p. 357, and see Fig. Jii). h bears 
eleven names (of gods and giants; in an alphabet which has 

' The ijcnifral pcctiViaTltSi^ uf the p. I4, No, 22_ 

CuriiTthiitn a]j)hiil«t *IE not loucbctl on ■ s« Vol, I- p. 3oot Klein .Vajierr. 

dftk PfellLiHldK l«-i luik^n . _ 1-1 ^ ^ 


heft, M hate betn of 

chajuEtcrirtic hsHt-it. HhIiciISh 

6^, I fk t 


p. ; -Vw.T. 1 S 9 S, PL 54 , 

pi ^ |o|_ 

■ JfJt **.‘i*X ■. a _ 


« Krct^bmir, p. 51 j R-jlc 1 lI, /.G.A. 


JhiiA. ig^ p, 411 ^ 
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been recognised as Ionian, and is according to Kretschmer most 
probably that of the island of Keos. I’he ^rcat uncertainty' as 
to the E sounds presented by this vase finds paraUels in the 
stone inscriptions found on that island) while in the use of B 
for C (the older form of that letter), the four-stroke and Q 
with a central dot, this attribution finds further support. The 
only other islands that would fit the conditions are Naxos 
and Amorgos. As instances of the confused use of E, we have 
iHVi for Zfy?, but POAVBOTE Ila\v^<ini[s> while again 
'E 4 >iA\t^ appears as HiPIArTEf! lint this confusion does 
not occur in Naxos or Amor^oa. 

Other vases are* undoublt^tily of Ionic origin, but their actual 
home is uncertain ; they are usually assigned lo the coast of 
Asia Minor. For some reason, however, it is very rare for these 
va^cs to bear inscriptions ) nuTtitrous instances nmv 

collected, only some haU-dozen with inscriptions can be found.' 
One of these ia the well-known Wtirr.burg kylix with Phineus 
and the Harpies (see Vol I. p. 35?) I another is a vase from 
Vulct, published by Gerhard,* which has since disappeared. On 
both of these wc find the characteristic Ionic letters fl for <u. 
H for ij, X for A for and £ ivith four strokes. Both vases 
arc of the sixth century, and other details attest their Ionic 
origin. 

We now come to a very important but somewhat puzzling 
of inscriptions, those in the Chalcidian aiphabtiL’ The 
number of these Is hardly more than a dozen, but such as they 
arc they have enabled archaeologists to establish a Chalcidian 
school of painting by comparisons with other uninsenbed vases. 
In all cases the inscriptions relate exclusively to the figures in 
the designs. Among tlie characteristic Chalcidian letters arc 
the 9 for K, as in ^OITYJ? 1 curved C for f, as 

in i-5iV10jV‘1A3{r<ipw/ov«« = rT;pw>P'rfJ; h for a and f for X. ^ 
in AtIhkEVf t’dxtXXtwi); + for dz. »•“ fo 'f 
and the abnormal form of the digainma C, as in jVVAd L- 


■ ScfV.iL 1. l*. 35?: 1^0 in y.//.5. 
IW. p. 1S6; ‘VHtA. njoa. 11. 93. 

rnjtf- 


* Faldfli. 20 $, 3.4 s SK VqL I. 

^ VoL [. p. 32a f»ncl 

p. ^ 3 . 
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1' is represented by <DE in one instance (wnO(DfO£ = 
jVf ^W^iir^wjl 


Kretschmer has coitipiled a list of t^^'elvc vases with inscrip¬ 
tions in this alphabet, to whicli one or two may be added, but 
for a fuller treatment of the queslioiss involved in studying this 
group the reader is referred to Chapter Vlf. This, however, 
may be a more suitable place for a few remarks relating to the 
inscriptions alone. 

In one or two instances the dialect alone is peculiarly Chal- 
cidian, as the characteristic letters happen to be wanting. In 
some instances, as Kretschmer points out, the Aeolic fondness 
for tliq vowel u is to be traced, as in ?VM0V9, for 

Kuifvvt, wJiich finds parallels in the Chalcidisn colony of Cumae, 
probably Influenced the Latin language through that means. 
Hence, too, the preference for Uic Q sound of the O, as in English 
and other languages when u is preceded by a guttural. On the 
lintish Museum Geryoii vase (B 155) there U a curious mature 
nf dialect in the forms rapu 6 vj}i, 


It must be borne in mind, in speaking of the ChalcLdian 
alphabet, that it really extended over a wide area, including not 
only Chalkis in Euboea, but Chalkidifce in Northern Greece, and 
the colonies on the coast of Italy, such as Cumae, and this may 
p^ly account for the mixed diaracter of the dialect on some 
of these Chaicidian vases. Rut although an attempt has been 
made to connect them with Cumae, it cannot be said at present 
that any certainty has been attained as to the place of their 
manufacture. 

Though not belonging to the Chalcidlan group, there is a vase 
which must be mentioned hem, on account of its inscription, 
which IS partly m the alphabet of the Chaicidian colotiie. The 
vase IS of the « Proto-Corlnthiaii" class Csec VoJ. 1. p. 308). and 
dates about ^00-650 ac. | it bears the name of the maker, 


0^4 Vis vnv 

nup(p)at p iiroiifiTsii 'AyaaiXifou, 
and is therefore one of the oldest existing signatures. 


* xL (1902), ji, 41, 
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Athexian Y^SBS 

Under tlu'ti heading# nje included r[[ retnainirti; vase-in-scrip- 
tionSp except a few from Their vaJue to us, as Kretschmer 

points out, is not to be measured Quly by the luythulo^ical 
information they provide, or by the list of Athenian craftsmen 
and popular favourites which can be drawn up from them, but 
it is also largely philologicaJ. In other words, they [llustr.itc for 
us the vernacular of Athens in the sixth and fifth centuries, 
just as the K^j’^ptian papyri ba^^e tlirown light on the Hellenistic 
vernacular of the second. In countless small details the 
language of the vase-painters varies from the official language 
of state documents and the literary standard of Thucydide^j, 
Sophocles, and even Aristophanes. The reason is, of course, 
a simple one—namely, that the vase-artists occupied a sub¬ 
ordinate position in the Athenian state j they ivcrc mere 
craftsmen, of little education, and in all probability their 
spelling was purely phonetic.^ Hence we constantly find such 
forms as iriit fur irie, mv; for vio?, or ©#)(ry¥ for (see 

above, p. 237); and even the rich potter Jlypcrbobs Is ridiculed 
by the comic poet Plato ^ for saying oKwp (jc, for oXvyer, 

and for 

Another Interesting point is that many of the artists who 
have signed their vases were obviously not Athenians by birth. 
Thus we find such names as Phintias, Amasia, Brygos, Cholkos, 
Sikanos, Tbrax* and even such signatures as 0 Avh<h (or i 
iypa^^. It is^ then, evident tliat many of them were 
fiiri^uCQtr or resident aliens, and consequently occupied but 
a humble rank in the social order of the One name, 

indeed, that of Epiktetos, is actually a slave's name ('ETrwrn^To? 
= “ acquired 

VVe need not^ then, he surprised at meeting wdth many un-Attic 
forms or spellings in the vase-inscriptions, which sometimes 
give a due to the origin of the artist, and of which it ma>" 


^ Ab b uIeoi ibe CHx whh Enj^lLaih 
scvenlccntb-ceiitury inKrijjliutls, 

Cm*. Cr. {Sfri^. Gr. 
iliL), p, ifE. 

* AWztr 19 &Jf JX 


* Far llic spiilcfln Tty shi; 

fih-wm cf. Krctsdinicr, atnl Phn 

Lostmius, Sy/. |L i, 14; bIm Pint. 

Lyi. 23Jj, 
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“P^cimens. Krctschiner notes that 
th^e vanatioos art always Doric, never Ionic. 

for Dorici..ni on Attic vasts h the tsc of A 

mnny instances, such as AAf AN El PA 

crwreipa for HIMEPOPA for rfi M* 

Such forms 

fh^ ai-t also clearJv un-Attic On 

he other Iiand the names ilenelaos and lolaos alwaj’s appear 

fe ail from proper iiames; but there are other rem’irL-.Kl^ 

11»S .h= „„-Allic form ^EJAM ° "T'’ "’T 

notes, be also uses for 'j„x/" ^rtt^chmer 

an Athenian, On a B.F aj^, h ^ pn^bably not 

occurs the heloiy, p. 

Perhaps the most remarkable inse of non AttJ,. i- , 
a vast is in the case of the artist Brygos ..foo as Te h 
- ready pointed out. was of foreign orfl' On a L ^ 

his style 'B.M. E6ol we fi^A Ek t ® ^ 

/TiUir. and IliXtTnrtK TheA ^iiteXov, NtKimiktf, 

Macedonian origin/ but Kretsdi'meT ^ * 

u-^ed a. not n for T ^ people 

with his^Sx ' 

Giving a likeiv clue to tt 

aspirate.^ ' ‘I^^Ppi'ig of the 

The painted inscriptions on the Attic 

into three classes- fil tlmcA r e- "lay be divided 

Masses, iij those relating to the wh.A^ x-. 

Its purpose, such a.s a.lists’ signatures - fo) ihn “ 

the designs on the vase, i\g. evplanaLtorv in'^ * r relating to 

found on Panathenaic amphorae ■ 11 Ihr 

direct rclu,™ ,0 ,hc ™c. s„ch a'c W rc^w' 


‘ Naptes 3filh - Aliltiiigi:n-keilme?i, 
33 ■ 4 '“ 

^ Whl. Kit, 372 = Remach. f. gi 

• hibl. Kit. B .,6 , KldTi, £,l.^/,w 

rriJeitK^ p. I 29 , 

* I fori Brig, , 1 Af j/,rjr^. p, ^su; Dltuinilui 

I" /^r/. liwjt, ,esa. ir. »i K«i!.E-h- 


mer^ p, fli. 

* At^ TA^rti. 10 ^ 4 - 1325 . 

" Kirtsciimeif ijso hbts' l}jii it 

lo ihdKili ,|„ pETEBaMdirion or ^ hri 
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or« pet-naniEs " and interjections such as "hail," “drink deep," 
The inciiiecl inscriptions hav'e already been discussed^ 

The artists signatures first call for consideration. In relation to 
their works they are fully discussed cL'^ewhcrc (Chapters IX,, X,), 
but the present may be regarded as a convenient opportunity 
for some general outline of the style and palaeography of these 
inscriptions. 

Klein in his ^leisUrsignaiurot (and edn.) reckons a total 
of ninety*fivc signatures, a number which has probably been 
largely increased since he w^rotc in tSSy. These names he finds 
distributed over some 424 vases, one name, that of Nikosthenes, 
occurring on no few-cr than seventy-seven ; lie divides them 
into four classes, as follow’s: (i) masters in the B.F. incthod ; 
(2) masters combining the two metheda ; (3) masters in the 
R.K method (including S, Italy vases) * (4) masters whose 
names appear on vases without subjects. These four classes 
arc not mutually esdusive, as names in (t) and (3) appear again 
in (2) and (4). 

The form which the signature takes is usually (i)— 
o liratijiKif (of the potter) ; 

or (2) — 

o Srijm (of the painter); 

or (3), the two combined, cither under one name, as— 

/tuTToitja-e fif ; 

Of (4)1 with separate names, as on the Francois vase— 


via 


ei 




tIG. I7i, 


Kkiriat; fi ^paiftfv ^EpyirtfU'; fi hroiTitr^i. 

The form (3) may possibly indicate the priority of the artist, 
but it is more probable that it was adopted as forming an 
VOt. II. ,, 
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ianrkbie triiTittetrfc Wh&n only on a. paifitccl vji^ii 

it is generally to be as-^unied that the potter ss also the painter. 

The older artists avoided, as a rule, the imperfect ^ypa^€ or 
eTToti, but Sis use came into fashion for a short time among the 
early R.E- artists, sudi as AndokideSt CheliSp and Psiax, who 
use (VoL 1 . p, 430) ; it was again adopted by the Faestiiin 
and Apulian .schools, as a modest affectatioti that their work 
was as yet unhnishecL> Eut the majority preferred the more 
decided aorist* indicating completeness. The word f±€ or 
Is usually adderl by die earlier artists, as In the instance 
already quoted from Exekias. Generally speaking, isjpaf^v 
rarely occurs on BP. vases, being the rule, A rare 

form of insorlptioTi is the fortnuU SftfQv iToi) as in the 

doubtful signature of Statbs ^ j and even more unique is the 
use of the word by the early Attic potter Oikopheles,^ 

as a siTiunyra for TtotHv^ Other peculiarities of signature arc 
ta he seen on the works of Lykinos (T5py«j£r&To)i Paseas (Hitfrlau 
Twir and Thermos ( 0 t-piWy iroirjpji K^ 

The potter sometimes added the name of hi.s fathert eitJier a-s 
being that of a w^ell-known maji, or to disdriguish himself from 
other.H of the same nafne. I’bus Timonidas of Corinth signs 
T^MO^'IAAM BCPAVSiftA. Tt/iwi't'Eav ^ypa-^^ Bta (jr. son 
of Bias); Tleson, FA-iJctju 0 iNetip^^ou ; Euchelrrjs^ ^OfrfnTipttv uiil? 
•The son of Ergotimos) j Eiithyinides, HOPOAtOV+ ^ UjjiKiQV. 
The latter in one instance not only gives his patronymic^ 
but challenges comparison ivlth his great rival Euphronio.s, 
in the following terms! H 05 OVAE POT EV©PONlOi^ ^ 
qySsVoTifj A*. ^'Euphrojiios never made anything 

like this/' ^ Other peculiarities are : the omission of the verb^ 
^ was sometimes dune by R.F, artists Fsiax) ; or^ on 
the cotiirajy', the simple w^khout a name^ sometimes 


' Ttieiu ark- 

iypvprt ijf CorioUt, fhei- 

Kunhyiiddcs, jiciJ 
Sicff Kkin. Mditers, p. ly 

* n.M. F594. 

* Uaffdner, Fo*':. ^^sl. 

pi. 26 L \V^ 

iLTC rcni^lavKisj Uh; j&l about Oiairi^ r^X^jn 


by \\w cijmii: pocL t^hrj-aLcTitfSp 
wh\t spciLh iif CbnhcstrtliM tdjcriy 
pottciitig pi bmne {Allacn^ 

sL 474 By 

* Ihi at cm I nrt;haptcr, and 3vkiil, 
P/. /| 7 . [^p. 45. 3] 3, 314. 

^ Mumdh 37M Kti rtwacn^lcr and 
kcicbboUk pi. 14. Sec Vol. L [K 4i£. 
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fuutid ofj R.I'* kylikes uT the HpictetAn $c]iooJ ‘ ; or the 
addition by the artist of his tribe or nationality. Among 
the latter we have Kleomcnes, l eisias, and XcnDphanlos, h Iiq 
stj'Ie themselves and Mkias, who nut only gives liis 

father's name, hut also his dcnic in Attica; 


O^AEOYfA^A^jiriTlOf Enoit: IF/V 


FIG. i7iSi. 


1\vo oLhur artists call themselves o (the Lydi:in) ^md 

i (the Scythifin). Sinikros .signs one of his v^es its 

the Louvre = AOKEllMlKPAElNAh ‘'It acetns to be Smikroi" 
work.” There are also frequent vagaries of sijelling, as in 
4^iT€a^' for Tldtffaio^ or IJdvSaity^ for anti 

’14ttwv fur Sakonldes pnee spells his nainc 

arid Xikosthenes once uses tlic koppa 9 Fuller 

information in regard lo Uiis subject may be fnuntl m Klein'^ 
admirable work; there is also much of interest rdaling to rlie 
R.F. ciip-pairtters in Hartwig's exhaustive treatise, A complete 
list of ail known artists' names is given at llic end oF this 
chapter. 


We now come to the inscriptions which have relation to 
the subjects depicted on the vases. These are seldom of a 
general kind, having reference to the whole composition ; but 
on a Panatlienaic amphora in Naples a boxing scene is 
entitled PANkpATlONj "general maiif.’^^ and on another 
ill Munich over a foot-race is written, $JAA\0 ANAPON 
NfKEj tTToElay dvSp^if while a ILF, fekythos in the same 
collecdon with Dionysos and cianctng xMaenads is iriiieribcd 
AlONVS I A(k)A' On a vase ivith a Ilotncric subject is 
PATPDkAIA, and on one with a scene from Theban 

* Kleint ns, ^ i4l5- 

* G 107 ] 5« bt. * JlTuHirh 4(^8 -5=^ &c|jiaE^. i, 

P* JJ’ eWi IJ52, 
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legend KPECNTEIA/ Localities are somctiircs hinted at 
by Llic use of '^uch words as KPCNE on the 

Krapeois vasEp where PolyKcna goes to the fountain^ or by 
the PAbIPEKPENE Ka\\tpp{ 6 )^ fiprp’^ nn the British Muyeuiu 
hydria 1B331) ^vith girb drawing water at the fountain of 
KalUrrhcc, More often names are given to inanimate objects 
like the (seat 1 and vBpta fpitcher’) on the Francois vase, 

on the Arkesilas cup, the (altar 1 on a vase in 

Munich (Cuf. i24.\\vpa (lyre) on a cup in Munich 
dp 6 m^ (throne) on an amphora in the Louvre.^ On a washing- 
basin an a R.F. vase published by TischbeJn appears the word 
AHMO^IAp public baths." * The word Tippatv soEnetimes 
appears un a rA/t? on later vascs."^ Animals are also occasionally 
namedpFUch as the ^ an the Munich vase already quoted ( 333 )-’^ 
But the greater majority of these inscriptions refer to the 
iiamcs of persons, deities, and mytliological figures, the name 
being usually in the nuininative, but occasionally in the 
genitive^ with or understood.^ Some times; generic 

names or nicknames are given to ordinary^ figures in 
scenes, as the ship^s captain”; ^ leader 

of the revels"; oq again, JIXr^^iTnrov for a horseman, Tvfapi^ 
and Kippipi^<: for a Scylhian bowman; Names of real con- 
temporary persons are occasionally introduced, as on a hydria 
by Fbintias. on which his comrade F-uthymidcs and the** minor 
artist‘‘ Tlenpoicmos arc represented, with names inscribed'^; 
and on a stamnos by Smikros at Eni^^cls the artist introduces 
himself and the |>olter Pheidiades at a banquetAlthough 
proper names usually stand alone, they are BOiuctinies accom¬ 
panied by some interjection, as 6 Bi ^•Jlcre is 

Mencstheus;^^'' "This is the Sphinx; bad 

or in the form of a phrase, ^'is elpi KvW^moqJ^ So ^ho 


* Munkb jSev Sio = Keittncl), IL 115^ 
I 3^3. 

’ Louvre E 853 ~ Kcidiii^ti. i E^fi* 

* Rcii^acli, El- 393- 

* Fda- 

* Sci^AtK Kretichnipi, fi, 84, 

* E^r E-M- E B 1^4 ! Lmivie 
FJ97-RehwM:H, \L 36 . 


■ KrulntrliTiHrr, ]j. : sre fi 

“ yiLWL-ch 61 stse Vyil_ I, pi, and 

Hoppln, p, ifi, 

^ MinttfxnefiJj Ks, pt. i 

'* Ki-Hio 1737. 

" ^iyritdi 33,3 = E^fiiuchj tt, ij-a 

“ belli n 17114 = Rdnadi, i, 15S5 

VoL 1 . 11. 336. 
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we find HAJ^!05 FEP/IM MXiot the old man of the 

sea/' for Ncrcua^; NE5TOP PVUIOJ “Nestor of Pytoa"*; 
AlOS QOJ dm for Dionysos^; AlO^ PAlJ, the 

son of Zells/’ for Hcrakles*; raupo^ tfKfp^a^, “ the graxfiig bull," 
for the metamorphosed Zeus (a doubtful instance)* 

Besides the narnes of figures and objects, words and ex¬ 
clamations are sometimes represented as proceeding from the 
mouths of the figures themscives, m the same manner as on 
the labels affixed to the figures of saints in the Middle Ages. 
They vary in length and purport, but in s^^me cases they 
appear to be extracts from ^Kjems or songs, or expressioiis 
familiar at the Itme, but now unintelligible or lost in the wreck 
of Hellenic literature. They are found on both B.F. and R,F. 
vasesj but more commonly on the former, and generally read 
according to the direction of the figure, rus if issuing from the 
mouth. 

Thus a buy pouring wine out of an amphora criesj ENXE 
HA . . QlNOM^ * Pour in sweet wine "* j over 

the first of three runners in a race appears 
Polymonon, you win*'^; agaiiij Amphiarao'i is exhorted to 
mount liis dhariot with the word or one persotiagc 

says to another, ^aipe or Tfh^^ Sometimes the words are 

evidently those uf a song^ as on a R.K kylix at Athens, where 
a man lying on a couch sings an elegy of Theognis beginning 
S izaiSaiif KaX^tiTTe, **■ Fairest of boys !" Another sings 
MAMEh^AiPOTEO, which has been recognised as an inaccurate 
version of an Aeolic iine, «:ai -rg-drjiEMi k»1 On a red- 

figured vase in the British Museum (E :; 70 ) a man aceompanied 
by a flute-player has an inscription proceeding from his open 
mouth, which runs, HOAEPOTENTVklNOI, wM 'ttot £if 
ciideiitly the beginning of a song, Here once in 
I'iryns . , On a stamnos in the British Musenin (E 439 ) 


' ttcrlin J 732 = Rcinnchp li, 66. 

^ I'lfl£G XXIIL : see Vol. [. |i. 326. 

* Uiljl, NaL 219. 

* [^jvre F 3S5 — Miliinj^flK 
Ufffd. A/pn. pi. jS- 

^ Rdnasti,^ U- 49r 
'' KrelKillnii-r, pr SC. 


■ Rt>j 3 iichj iL. 

* Kr<^t^hl]Fi>t:r, |ij^ 1^6, T9?, 

* Sc« Kirssdiiiscr, | 3 ^ 

Ctif. 1 jl. J- 

*' K rtiiscHmtr, At*- irjfr : nL RerffKt> 
/■iW. ^J'r. Cr, ill.* | 1 . 97, fr^. 2J, 
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the letters NON appear before the moqth of a SeitenoSp and 
evidently represent notes of mnsic.^ 

Ofi a p.^ykter by Euphronios^ a courtesan playing al 
kottabtis casts the drops out of a cup with the words 
- ^ ATA^9iV\ATSAiTj tIp Tdr&e Xarficro-w^ A€ajfi(€\ 

'* To thee, LeagrcjSj I dash these drop^” Another kyli^c 
(Munich J7t) represents a surfeited drinker on a couth, 
saying, oi Sut'a^.* a§y can no more!'" 

To turn to another class of these expressions, we have a 
Fansthenatc ainphom in the British Museum (B 144), on which 
a herald prqclaim-s a victor in the horse-race as fallows: 
AV/^£lkETV : HfPO^ : NlKAf, 

“ The horse of Dysneiketos * iiioa." On atiothcr of the same 
class* is an acrobat on horaebnek before judges, of whom 
one cries, kAUOfTOIkVBl fTtlTOI, t» jrtfjStarp* to*, 

Bravo, then, to the acrobat.” A boy ivalking with his dog 
calls to It, MEAlTAlE, M^XiTufr {/.f. “ Maltese (?) dog”)." A 
charioteer calls to hia horses, IXa, e\a, “Gee up!"' Women 
weeping over a corpse cry, fl'/irjt, " Woe is me 1"* In a repre¬ 
sen Lition of Oedipus and the Spliiiijc on a R.F. vase in Rome 
the words KAiTPI[POYN], teal tfiVirovv, occur, evidently u'lth 
reference to the well-known riddle.'* 

All inlciesting bit of dialogue appears on a B.F. vase,"* uhich 
repr«enls boys and men watching a swaliow, evidently the 
first of the returning spring ; one boy says, fS&ip " See, 

the swallow"; to which a man replies, i^i) tdjj 'HpairAt'd, " Yes, 
by Hetaklesl" Another boy joins in with tivrrji, “There she 
is," and iap " It is already spring," Another good instance 
is on a B.h. vase iii the Vatican)* On one side we see the 
proprietor of an olive garden extracting oil from the olives, 
with the prayer. OlEYnATEPAiOEPbOVflOJrEN, m HeS 


' l[iinwi|'„ jir 255. 

^ fckmlKiii* 1670 . The l>i?rk 
is explained hy Krd:sc1inier ns 4 hie Ln 
the Sicih nn i.kdgin of tht game. 

- 5 r. " KurcV Itj Wal " 

^ Kret»d^iiii±F^ 1?, SS. 

“ Keinnch. i 2^4. Prolioljty, as 


Kretschflier prjliUs a iTjjg nf >re3iSa 
Hjfl'lllyrkutn, nnl ofMalir,. 

■ tCTelsclunet^ p, ^j. 

' l^cnridfiri; Gr, nr. jiJ. h 

" Jldtidg, 186 n* mrnrr fW. iSSi^, 
|i|- S, 6. 

“ KiJtnaeh, I 96. 

" KcStuich, i. 106. 
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irmep, at6e irkavmo^ ajw, " O Father Zeus, may I be 

rich! '* ivhilc on the other lie sits ov^er a full ve.'Sseh otid 
cries to the purchaser, EAEMENEAE PUEOi PAPBEBAi<EN, 
irX£e(±f) wap^€^ajc€Py ^ Alreadyg already it has^gone 
far beyond my needs/'^ 

To conclude with a feiv niiscelUneous and unique inscriptiems, 
wc have firstly, on a vase in the British Museum {E 
a tripod, on the base of ‘ivhich are the words ^Ajcapavrl^ iviKa 
showing that it is intended for a monument in honour 
of a choragic victory, with the naine of the victorious tribe. 
On a sepulchral stele on a B.F, funeral amphora at Athens" 
are the words (noiv nearly obliterated) tt7r[o^4^]^oici 

Ar4:i[iPr]oi/ 11 ere lie 1, a vile rag of a dead 

nian,“ Similarly^ on a sepulchral plaque at Athens are the 
words, ^HMATOAEJTIM ; APEIOY. "This is the grave of 
Arcios/'^ Jn a representation df Sappho reading from her 
poems, she holds an open roll, on which are visible the words 
Siotf tjepimv ap'j^opat . . . eirffl Trr^piftrra * ; and 

in the well-knoivu school-scene on the Duris vase in Berlin* 
a teacher holds a roll, on which are the w’ords (in Aeolk 
dialect, and combined from ihc openings of two distinct 
hymns): 


MOI^AMOI 

A®IJh=AMANAkON 

FVkANAR+OMAI 

AEINAEN 


HrluZcTd! 

h*p{p)u^ 

do'<r>5riK‘^ 


A sTual) fragment of a red-figure kyli?f (?) of fine style, found 
at Naukratjs in (and now' in the Ashmolean Museum al 
Oxford}/ has a similar scene of a dictation lesson. A seated 
figure unrolls an inscribed scroll, on w'hich Ls the 
legendj a^iri^opov vpt'oy while another figure, of 


' Thh la anmjewliil; 

ful t u^inn-ch, ifff. rrL 
= CnA ^ W ifH- 

^ L 513 - 

' Atlicishi 1241 — Dtiuiijni-TVjtlieo ** 


pt. ti. 

* rIauOiXXIX. 

* On ifitf fr>rni rtf the A setf Iki'low, 
p- KjS. 

■ /^riK yr4. AfTiifmlf ■S9S-99, |i. 65. 
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which the right hand alone remains, is writing m a tablet 
(Fig. 177). 

In a very pii^zliing .scene on a R.F. va-^e of fine style, 
generally supposed to have some reference to the Argonautic 
expedition^ one figure holds up an object inscribed with the 
name Thh object has generally been interpreted 

as a usst'm or " letter of introduction,” as we 

should say^ 

Lastly, there is the class of Panathertaic vases with their 
Inscriptiong.* They fall into two groups: (l) the ivords 
TON AOENE 0 EN AOUONp to which ^fA\ i -'5 sornetiines 
added, “(I am) from the games at Athens"; (2) the names 



inc;, ip 7 , yiiiUi!!-; WITH l?<5ClllisED iscwoWi. 


of archonsj which only occur on the fourth-centuf}" examples. 
They form a unique instance of inscriptions w'hich give direct 
infonnattoii as to the date of a va-se^ and range from 367 to 
313 h.Ch (5EC Vol L pv 390). 

Sometimes vases (especially in the B.F. period) are covered 
with meaningless collocations of letters^ either separate or in 
the form of words. Some ingenious explanations of these 
have been propounded, but none are very satisractyr>". They 
arc aften found on ihc class known as " Gorintho-Attic ^ or 

Tyrrhenian amphorae;* and it is just possible that in thb 
case ihey are attempts by an Athenian workman to copy ihe 
unfamiliar Corintlijan alphabet. 

The third class of inscriptions on Attic vases is com¬ 
posed of those which have no direct relation to the vase 

' L ^17 t ^ rlJl the WLbjETt, ? on lh[5 B«bjKr. UrlkhEL 

iKgSp p. &|o; p. 33IT.^ unJ VoL [, p. 585, 

1895^ S6 ff. s and abort:, ]ip, *15, 137, 
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itself. They include invocations to deities such as were 
used in making tibatians* jd to^ "To Zeus tiie 

Saviour" *; or, again, the exhortations so frequently found 
on B.h\ kylikes of the "Minor Artists' ' school^ of which 
the commonest is " Hail, and drink 

deep ! ^ or Koi ttiV* " Hai], and drink this ! ^ 

On a number of R.F. kylikes appears the word 
I salute you/^^ 

But the most numerous and imparlant inscriptions of this 
class are those conveniently named by German archaeologist9 
Lieblingsnamen," or ■** 1 jehUngsioscliriften/' for which we have 
no satisfactory cquivaient in English^ thoughpet-name " and 
''love-name'' have been suggested^ and latterly "ffaXo^-nameJ' 
The latter title has been adopted from the fact that the usual 
form which these Jnscriptions take is that of a proper name 
in the nominative case, generally masculinet Avith Lite word 
attached. Some times, but not so frequently^ the name 
is feminine, with JtiatXjy ^; the superlative form is ahio 

found." lu other cases 0 or 1} Tralq appears in place of 
the proper name, or the word is added, and sofnetimes 

alffo vai or i*aixL emphasising the statement. Ihe most re¬ 
markable instance Li a B.F. jug at Munich, round the shoulder 
of which is the inscrlpHon leaXof NixoKa sca\o<: 

Kflfioi SfSACit, vai- ^aTcpcK TTat^ JtfiXoj, Ml^vwv teaXa^ 

ft Js not quite certain how far the word should 

he interpreted hi a physical sense as handsome” or 
'Tair/ or in an ethical aense as ‘^good'" of "noble”; but 
having regard to the manners and customs of hfth^enturj' 
Athens,' it is more likel^^ that the physical meaning of the 
Avord is to be inferred. 

These inscriptions are often found on B.F. vase,% but far 
more frequently in the succeeding period, and gencrall)’ in 


j Athcti. %l 4^^ ; Ii'>t humi tm .^Ulc 
■vuscs^ tmtef- B.M. F 54S. 

? n.M. 11415, 422 ; fierSin. 1775 ' 7 ^- 
■ JVtutiidi ^7, Pur Tana- 

9^ KrctFichcucr, 

* !S« KScin, Af^nftri. jt- l ID ; KrelJ^da- 
Wivf, p. Sz. 


* InsEn/lCta arG E.M. I>i30, 

B631, E 1^2, B 71S. 

£^. B.M, U4K1- 

’ Ctff. J34 = ktinachp L 79, The vjse 
is jiioLuitily lay ChariiioJi 

* Cr Use atcify cjI P-crkle* Anil So^hw- 
Fltrt loiil l»y Cicertj, ZV O^f, i- 4Dp 144. 
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more or less direct coniiecLion with artists' sii;natures, from 
wl\ich fact interesting results have been obtained. Special 
attention has been draiivn to them of late years, from the fact 
that many of the names arc those borne by h istorical personages, 
such as Miklades, Megakles, Glaukon, and so on, and attempts 
Imve been made to connect them with those characters (see 
VoL 1 . p, 403). 

Klein, the chief writer on this subject, has collected in the 
second edition of his valuable work no less than 558 instances 
of these ffit\o?-ifiscfipt!ons,' as against 424 signatures of artists ; 
and there are besides these the numerous instances in which no 
proper name is given. 

The chief question which calls for consideration in regard 
to these inscriptions is their purport, and the reason why they 
occur exclusively on vases, and of these cjccJnsively on Attic 
vases covering a period of not more than one hundred years. 
The custom ivas not, of course, an unfamiliar one at Athens, 
as two references in Aristophanes Indicate, In the Aikamians * 
he describes the Thracian iiitaikes as being such a “ lover'* of 
the Athenians that Ue wrote on the walls, “ The Athenians are 
fair"; and, again, the slave Xunthias, in the 11 dj/s, speaking of 
his master's litigious proclivities, says that if ever he saw 

WTitten on a door he promptly wrote by the side ict}fAn 
But the most interesting and apposite instance recorded 
in that of Pheidias, who scratched on the finger of his statue of 
the Olympian Zeus, HavTaftKtjif Generally speaking, the 

word was no doubt intended to refer to the personal beauty 
of boys (as indicated by the use of o xulv), or at anj- rate of 
young athletes, and was applied to popular favourites of the 
day, whose occupatians in the gymnasium, at the banquet, 
and elsewhere were matters of every-day talk, 

rhesc names may have been placed on the vases with the 

' ; W m// sml juries recofdinl thdir loteii. 

alR., 1898. Orihca, JiS ur» hiiL«iiliiw < Cf. FfiusrV i«, J^us, vi. Ie^ 6 



(voL iv. p. 3;), 


^ 143^"- Theirs \Aj -Df caati^, a jjjay 
here Kit llie wwil 


■ fJueli aa ilic Lite^tci mi BerlJn 
3314, a nnmt; irtiich hra]k ihs Plftlorik 
duili-^uc whh ilut kiXlv, 


* 97 If, Df:nhj;^ U Twre a prupijf ttnmt: 
Eu«n» ib« Imlli it^Uoxj in ^hlch tht 
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vicH* of attracting the public to purchase them, or may even 
have been tlie yubject of special orders from customers. Some 
light setms to be thra^vn on the matter by a ctip signed by 
the painter Fhlnttas,' which represonts a young maiii purse In 
haniJ, making purchase!?; of vases in a potters workshop. This 
vase has the inscription Xatpiai^ xuXjci^.but whether it is intended 
as a representation! of Chain'as or liis admirer it is impossibk to 
say. The tiames^ however^ are not alw'ays tliosc of everynJay 
life. T[]cy inaj- have relation to the figures on the vase^ as 
HEKTOP hAAOi} 

We have already noted that historical names frequently occur 
in this series, and it is obvious that if they can he idenlified 
with the actual historical ou'ncrs of such names much valuable 
information in regard to the chronology of Greek vases ivill 
be gained. The question has alrcad)' been dbcussed in a 
previous chapter I VoL I. p. 40}), and the prindples there laid 
down need not be repfsited. It is sufficient to say that so far 
only two or three names have been idenlihed with those of 
historical personages, though more results may yet be obtained. 
Of these one is Stesileos, occuixing on two vases in Berlin, and 
identified wdth a who fell at Marathnri in 490.^ On 

two lekytln (one late the other K.F.) the name of Glaukon 
son of Leagros ^ appear:^, and the5i!i two names have also been 
identified with Athenian Leagros having fiilleti fn battle 

against the Edones in 467^ while Gkukon commanded at 
Kcrkyra in 4^3—432 U.C. 1 1 may be rough I}' inferred that Leagros 
was a boy (waTi) about 5ID HX-, and his fson Glaukon about 
470 Ji.C-# which gives an approximale d.ile i* within ten years or 
so) for these two groups of vasts. It is^ hnwcvcr, obvious 
that much at present only rests on hypothesis. 

It is curious to note that nearly all these names have an 
aristCHcral: ic sound: thus we have Alcibiadcs, Alkmaeon, 
ffipparchos, and Megaklcfl, besides those already quoted. 
Miltiades xals.6^ occurs on a K.F, plate at Oxford/ but there 


' U^irtifljg. pt. 1 . 

^ n. 94- 

■ llnnii-]^ in cf+Jn-A, iSff-f, 

p. to hole. 

* "Jlke Emoi; ijf Lea^inis ikCcura on 


^}’ Eiiphrcinioi and other arlbls £ 
sac Klein^ LtMiMj^Fi/rn Ar^ y. 70 iT- 
* Klein, ji- 87 => j/i' 

fftfi/fait 31CX 
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seems hirdly suAiCLeiit evidence fur rerecring it to the youth 
of the conqueror of Marathon fcf. Vol, I, p* 403), The table 
at the end of tins chapter may be fciind useful as givinj^ a 
f0>tspe£iiis‘ of the principal names and their relation to the artists 

It is now necessary' to discuss some of the principal 
peculiarities of the Attic vase-inscriptions, in regarci to 
palaec^raphy, orthography, and grammar.* The variety in 
the forms and 'uses of the letters is somewhat surprising 
at first sight, but it must he remembered that non-Attic 
influences were always strong, as has indeed already been 
pointed out. 

A usually appears cither in that form or as A, A i but 
such variations as A, A, and A, are found on R,F. vases, 
while at a later period even A occurs, A 00 the vases 
of Duris generally appears as A, and f- is found for V, 
the Attic form of A. S varies between J and r, while 
such abnormal forms as S (Oikophcles), and 5 arc not unknown. 
The minor artist Xenokles uses a sort of cursive handivriting 
for his signature, H is used for e and 17, as in HPMEJ for 
HEPMEJ, HPAkbEJ for HEPAhLEi, which seems to be a 
confusion of ideas resulting from its use for da in Ionic, 
and for // in Chilcidtan Western) alphabets.* The 

sign for llie aspirate occurs first as g, afterwards as H, 
and is sonjctiines introduced without apparent reason, as in 

H J I- E 10 V A for EiXf d Arm, an d BA® P □ AIT E for The 

digamma is unknown on Attic vases, but the Francois vase 
and the allied “Tyrrhenian" group give some interesting 
examples of the use of ^ for K. Thus we find ^OPA+S 
for Kopaf, ET£O 9 L 0 i for ’J 3 TeodfXi«, 4 APi 9 LO for XapiieXtL. 
Ori the Corinllio-Altlc vase iti Berlin (1704.) are two curious 
instances of dittography, due no doubt to Corinthian influendc. 
KvXKikuKt being written K 9 VtVNlOS C%L£\y(oej and Ztir,- a,s 
A 8 EVJ, where the Corinthian and Attic forms of K and E 
stand side by side. So on a vase in the Louvre fE 84 ’) wt 
have lAEVJ = ZBtis’ 

* See fuf this scctlitn, Krrl^ehntej^ 


^ See KrrfcschLUfiir, p. 
^ See ViiL I. jk 
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Aa a rcsuU no doubt of the unsettled state of the alphabet 
in the fifth century, a confusion in the Uise of t and tj, and o and 
01 respectively, often arises, and we find ArnXeiT for 

KVMOAflKfi foi" OHTIf for 0^*?. 

and similar forms ' The diphthong ei is sometirncs rendered 
by El, sometlniBS by E, as in [sAUEAOHES for KoXh : 

flt and e( are also rendered by E. as in the name AbhMEON 
for and PENQESlhEA for IlfvSfalXtut, or ai by A, as 

in AQENAA for 'A6f]t'aia, In a few words, such as 4‘IPON 
(X(lpm>) and $lbENOJ (SefX’Ji'e?;, the diphthong it Ls repre¬ 
sented by tU other member i. On the other hand, wc find 
EIOAEO$ for ToXeoK fB M. BsOl)- general vagueness 

of the Attic craftsmen's orthography is well illustrated by 
Kretschmer in the word '03iwrfiW« which is not only intari- 
ably spelled with a A. reminding us of the Latin form D/tJxt, 
but occurs in the following difierent forms *~'ObVTEVS, 
OWTEV, ObUVTEVf, ObVTTEVi, OLVTEi, Oi-V^EVi, 
and nbVHEVi, this order being roughly chronological. I he 


ordinary £-form is, however, found.’' 

A tendency to assimilation of aspirated consonants, always 
avoided in literary Greek, is seen In such forms asOAl,OVBlOi 
fa r Tok0iJi3toT, + A+P V H 0 N for KftXPvM'tor, and th A N <t> A( O i 
for The reverse tendency i= curiously illustrated m 

kAPiGAlOJ for XapiTflios. Unasslmilated forms occur, as in 
the case of AN-hlPOi fur * Another peculiarity 

is the omission of nasals before consonants, as in AT Ah ATE 
for 'A 7 alU(/}T!}, TYTAPEOl for Tv<y)Sapk»f;V‘ lAtVM for 
NiSfiikbai, UAPON for Ad(fi,)7rm», and EKEbAAOf for 
fhere is also a tendency to avoid double ^ 11 - 
sonants, as in MEilbA for MioJmlt.Xo, APIAME for 
kbVTAlWESTPA for KXvraipvvtrrpa,^ PEP04>ATA or 
r;WduTTa": this is especially common m tlie case of double 
A or double 2. as in ObVTEVJ ^nd fA E^IUA ,ust quoted. 
On the other hand, on later consonants are oflefi doubled 


1 Bill Hic | 1 . fiir the ptohaUe *i5t- 

plojinl^ll ol ihES Ll^c H>r btn 

KretEchfiiuSp p. 

* Naples 3399; B-^ 5 . E 


* IjUuvtc FjJ - KetnaijhH li* 59 (E«' 
Vrnil 

* tahn 5 ^ 9 ^- 

- MtjimcIi 74n 
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without reason, as in ^fAS^TOP forKa<iT6>p,i TlUrPTOl-EMOS 
for T/p*'BToXf^io?| MEMM non for this being cotiimoncst 

with X and p, ^ and r, onplnaltj' absent from the Attic 
alphabet, are represEnted usually by -f-j and 0J, exceptionally 
by hrj and PS, as in +APOPJ, l<iENOkl,EJ^ also Dccasitmally 

by metathesis, as EAPAJ't’EN, J+ANOOJ, PI^TOS+ENOS/ 

Attic conlracSons, such as +ATEPO? for irdi and 

kAMOf foi" ffioi, are also found,’ 

Among jicculiaritics of luflcctton (some of which inaj- of 
course be mere inisspe!lings) may be mentioned HVfVS ^ 
wiJ? for v!6i, pAVf for OESVJ for STfatit, and PEPiES 
for nepffc^ ; also liie open form -ees for -ly?, as hi HEPAhUtEi, 
+^ENOKEEESj. and the form ^riei fbr ttm j to some of these 
3-IE 1151011 has aiready htiin madt* 

brem this mass of detail it is ^»ossibtc to deduce certain 
chronoli^gical results,* which arc not without their \'a!uc for 
the dating of the various Athenian fabrics. Excluding the 
doubtful Dipylon vase, the inscriptions extend from the seienlh 
century down to the time of Xcnophanlos and the late 
Panathenaic amphorae, a period of over three hundred years. 

In the Francois vase wc meet with the closed g for the 
aspirate, the 9 K together, and the two forme <©, r, 



* M. E 2 J 4 ; Kirbnjhe 309 ; cf. 
Uftrlin (OPEXSTEll M<l 1906 
CTPITOMNO^^ 

^ krttd^hitfcTp p. iy^ 

^ JAi\r p. iSa 


iniCribed tasa 
im EiitJ Arf. I rj, 

s*c Vd, ]. 39 J}, 


Stic gcntmllji' p. i |a JF, 
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the H and n for E and O begin to make their appearance ^ ; but 
the conservative Panathenaic amphorae, like the coins, adhere 
to the original spelling right down to the end. 

The existence of the R.F. style for some time previous to 
qSo RC, has noti- been established by the discoveries on the 
Athenian Acropolis. This is aLso borne out by the appearance 
on vases by Euthyinides of the® form for Q, and the complete 
absence in the earlier vases of the H and n fonns, which are not 
found among the Acropolis fragments. The bydrta of Mcidtas 
(B.M, B 224), which marks the zenith of the " fine" period, 
has a purely Ionic alphabet The Ionic forms seem to have 
come in with the “fine” R.F. style after 4S0 B.C., and for some 
time we find a mixed alphabet on the vascs.^ It is also in¬ 
teresting to note the appearance in some cases of the Thasian 

alphabet, with its use of ft for O {as in jraXsi?, 

B.M. E 318), which has been traced to the influence of 

Polygnotos.* 

We conclude our account of inscriptions on Greek vases with 
a brief survey of thuse found on the vases of Southern Italy *; 
it will be seen that they are neither numerous nor specially 
interesting. 

The inscriptions are for the most part in the Dijric dialect and 
Ionic alphabet, with the addition of the Doric sign h for the 
aspirate. Generally speaking, these Doric forms are found on 
the Apulian vases, whereas on the products of Baesturn they arc 
mainly Ionic, with admixtures of Doric. Attic forms also occur. 
It seems probable that the Doric Icndcncies of the Apulian 
inscriptions are due totlie influence of the great I-aconiiin colony 
of Tarentura {"altliough the vases were not made there), ivhile 
Baeslum was influenced, on the other hand, by the neighbouring 
Ionic colonies, such as Cumae, 

The latter, being for the mo.st part of earlier date, will first 
occupy our attention, Tliey Include two artisLi' signatures, 
which appear in the form A£2iTEA£ ErPA 4 ^E and PYO/XN 

I UeiliniOoS; p^ai- * Sie Vol. !. p, 44J, and Dummler't 

• Sec iJic lalile given by KreCsdinicr, aitidc ia/air^tirt, 1S87, p, IliS ff. 

I (5-^ " See Kic^Echiner, p. 211^. 
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ErPA^t^E- We have already remarked on the use of the 
imperfect tense (p, 25S); there are vases b}' A^steas and 
one by Python, on all of which the figures also have their names 
inscribed.^ The Ionic forms appear in MEPAl^K, Meydpt^^ 
AAf^MHNH, and so nn j on the other hand. Python 

uses the Doric form Adi, MfiJv—'H-eaVj and Assteas the Doric 
h Jn hEdPEPl A^ = 'E<]cf)>rrn-€piti$. lonie forms are also found 
on a fciv Apulian vases, as for instance Berlin 3257 (from 
Ccglie_.!, which hiis E]Y 9 YPAtH and EYNOMiH for and 

Eui^^iar or Naples 2296 with NH^AJH for Nrja-aia. 

Sotne of the inscribed Apulian vases are not without interest, 
as for instance that in the Lemvre, ^vliich bears the signature 
ofLasinios: AA^lMO^ ETPAYEt eypai^c* He w'as 

probably not a Greek, but of Messapian origin. On the great 
Dareios vase in Naples (No. 32531 several names are inscribed, 
such as hEAAA? for'^EXA^^j AAPEfOUj and the general 

title of ihc scene, PEP^AI, On a well-hno^vn burlesque scene 
in the British Museum (F269) the characters are inscribed 
EHPA C^Hpa), AAlAAAO^ = Hephaistos), and 

ENEYAAIOS rEr<^c^tHi\i£Kf = Ares); and on the fine am¬ 
phora F33], representing Pefeps at Olympia, are numerous 
incised inscriptions: PEAOY, ; OiNOMAOr, OwofiW [ 

hi PPOAAM El Ai etc. On the altar is painted 

AlOS, "■ the altar of Zeus/^ 

A curious inscription is that on a krater in Naples (No. 2^72}^ 
which represents Eros and a woman playing at ball; the latter 
leans on a stele on which is inscribed +HiANMOITAN ? 4 *IPAN 
which was interpreted by Cavedoni, probably correedy, as 
AM Tfii' tTi^jra.irpni', "Y'ou might send me the ball.’’ The H- 
\5 an error for H the H for H. This inscription, be it noted, 
is painted, contrary' to the general rule in these vases, as they 
are generally incised ; but an exception seems to be made in 
favour of inscriptions on and similar objects, Avhtch are 

not uncommon, though itiany are open to suspicion. In the 

> For Itue proor djai As^lcaa anO Dasimof fscc Vyl, I. p, 4783. Tte 
PyUlc^w ftt see Vl> 1 1, comsiHan iltncc d( I> md L h not m- 

P' 47?* CQninujn, u m ^ 

^ The lULmc h porhaps a hyrorm of 
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Britisli Muieum there are several examples; but by far the most 
curioua is on an amphora in Naples (No. 2863), w liere a iteU is 
inscribed : 

hint ni MOAAXH NTE KAI AE^OAOAONTTOAVPf ZON 
KOAnniAOlAITTOAANAAIOVlONEXQ 

[/tw] T£ Ifui UO^uguAcH' ITtlXvyjf^w 

kciAitu fir Aulo^v) uEw 

“On my hack I bear mallow and many rooted asphodel, but in my 

bosom Oedipus^ l^tios' son* *'- ^ 

A curious and unique inscription is found engraved on a 
kotyle from Chiusir outov toi' ha(itn> s^xii vot^pov, “ This fcllo^v 
said that the people were a depraved lot."* Tiic ij of wovjjjwV 
was first written E, and then corrected into A, the Doric form. 
It may be supposed that the inscription is due to a workman 
who did not approve of tlie democracy under which he lived. 

On an ainphnra from Gnatia (Fasano^, vi-ith a goose and a 
cock, in white on the black ground, is the quaint dialogue 

ANHXWoTlA, OTONEAETPVrONA 

01 Tw u Toi‘ iXrrjotr^rli/a, or, the gooseJ" “Oh, 

the cock !"' 

Rtruscan inscriptions do not come within the scope of this 
chapter, but an Oscan inscription should be mertioned here, 
which is incised on a vase in the British Museum (F 2^3), over 
an actor; AlTVNA^ = i’rtaffrt, the Osean form of Savdiar, 
which was a common name for the slave of comedy, 
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Sphiuulas 

Jifenold^ 

MriaAolktfi 

ThcijiWPtoi 


. , Bcteotlw 

* . dcif ^ 

. da + 

, - da » 


#1^- M//4. p. i^S 

ifwirwr ^Ws'. 1SS9, pL I, I 

A/jti, iB^g^ p. 56 

l#ouvre F ^ 


IT. Arrrc. BLACK-Fici.iii:ED Vases (ViL I. p. 3793. 


AmiLMS . 

, t¥ 4 figire 

Amphorae anii oin^k- 




chuyUit H 

Klein p p. 43 s 

AnnkEi^ * 


^Laor aii\si ^ 

/iW/x p. 75 

Anlklunt* 

. fi^u 

Mulu^ aitlst n 

MUj aie dc^ fi S 

Aichiklt^ 


Mind! arlisL. . # 

KJcjh, p. j6 

ChaTLtaJotj 

, cVulijd'e + 

El^ilriaimd. kylE^ . 

/dfd. jL 51 

Ch-ekon . 

^ c¥*[-qiT* 

MiELOE UltiSX t, 

lidi. pL 79 

Kpitimuq 

. rr^-girf ^ 

Minckr ajlist . . , 

/Afit p, S4 

Li^tefcs 


MiiH>r BitbiL . X + 

BjdrHn 175^ 

I'lcgDliiUQS 

. iroltjt^E 

PoitcE oJ Fran^isis va^ j 




kyli* + 

KEdta, p. 37 

EttdieiTTH 


MJtiur artist + 

/Ard px 

£npki]etoa 

. fyp 3 |^E 

Piddx k i . . 

3 iJu p, 49 

Ricliki , 

/ { 7 pa.Tpr \ 
l^ToJi^rJ 

Aiuphcirae and kyPike^ x 

p, 3S 

OlankyLH 

. IwalJiff 

Minor arLi »4 (witk Ar- 




chikksj 

Md. |i, 77 

ETtrffifJiJtffics 

, ^ro^igffc + 

Mimr artist . « 

p. lit 

XauIo 9 . 


Piilter far Sakooides « 

r/zj// .1 

Kitlu« 


PanalhcEU amphk 




cchL) , , X 

KhS. K634 

XkiHiph <4 

* . 

Otdrtciifie CXtiiokies 





klhitm 69T 

XliElrtit . 

, iypai^ , 

Pran^Ei Viise (painter). 

KJein^ ji; 

Kolcbo^ , 


Olnocho^ * , , 

. 1732 

MoHikkiiles 

. i-rfm.4nr 

. Ai^kmoi , . . . 

. Athena 669 

Myipicufr , 


. Minar oilkt > « 

. Kbin, |x S4 

NcatudrOH 

t¥ 4 Ej^E , 

, MiiLDt jyrtf»t + 

, /Aid p. 79 

N«ircho 4 

X Jt. It. . 

. Sltuta . * 

, 3 id p. jS 

NHcOiilieiVRa 

, iwaltfat 

K AtiQuit eighty vases 

/Md jx 51 

Oikuphclfis 


. KyJiJt X 

^ Oitforl! 1S9 

PBRem ^ 

. ypdjijLO. 

X Pjniix * 

^ Kleiiip p. 49 

I^hrynos + 

. ivoh^ 

. Minor arlJM . 

. IkM. It 424 a 

Prlapi^ X 

. tTnI^f 

. I>uiLl 4 l^ul 

> EkM. £395 

Psufceiii * 

. eTtid'iffl-c(?J. Minnr arijrt n 

k BrMx Bdqo^ 

tJjikoiadw 

. ly/H^f 

, htmiw art lit . 

* KleLn+ ji. K5 

Sikel^K . 


. PaiialtM;n. amphrjFa 

^ p« liA 

Skyilin , 

* Fypo^ 

k Fiujjc . H 

. /A^. p. 4a 

■kakles . 

, (Vttc^rfc 

. Minor utlst . 

* /Aid fk 79 

Soiadrci& . 

* iwintjift 

. Minor artlM k 

- B.xM £601^ 
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. I-'m^cEit 

k . m Mtm. 1 


[. p. 3^3 
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ToJcidci . 


^ VarMrtiB ihape=i 

Kletins p, 4b 

Thnii . 

, irdi^i 

^ Minor Arii« ^ 

r9ai3p p. j6 

TiRiAl^r4« 


^ IlyflnAc i- 

Klebp p, ^ 


h 

i MmcKT EirtTfil; poltcr Tor 




SiikoiUElcC 

/^V/. p. S14 

TkMi 

. iwal^e 

« Minor artisL . , 

Util p^ yj 

Tychjos . 


. lljdriAa * , 4 

/h'd, p * 5^0 

Xcnaklcs 


» Minor nnlst; poticr ityr 




Klcisaphns 

/fri d/. p. So 
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Anclokidcs 

( ±ral-^it 

^ J Amphoric, cicr. . « 

See Vol. L p. 3,% 

CMtt ^ 


below 


E{4ktclris 


See l>dow 


Kpl1yki>3 


Sefi below 


IjilcTiyloi 


4 Potter for EpikteLo^p 5 a- 




konidjcs^ Pheldippofr. 

Klein, p. py 

Nik-ostbenes 

* 

Sec iLba¥$; two nnsi-cd ; 




ikrec k,F+* 

4. 

Pumpiviir.t!^ 


. VBTji.rt» ShAI>M H 

Md. p. ^7 

PoKiad^ 


. Whilc-HiQtituJ * 

B.M. E66S 

Th^phtfilhlffcs 

. Doubtlu] . « 

Sec R. M. £ 4 
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Aeson h 

• hf^'h 

* Jvybjt j 4 «. •• 

AtU. Q. pb 1 

Ape 3^3 IL 

, (tifiuft) 

* -KiyHiK 4 - 4 - 4 - 4 

llibL Kat 5J5; nBilw^4 d/if/r^ 




UriiA. chap. xvL 

Apollwloinia 


4 Kybkei 

/Aw4 chftpa uxiir 

Artilophnnss 

- ffpi^'h 

4 K^'likes 

B^Iut 2_53IJ al/MT. ^Jf- 




Jiitfrf, 1900, p. 45 fta 

Efjeos . 

+ fvqi£i^r 

- KyUkea 

Haetwig, chtp. aiiL 

ChAchryilVin 

4 , 

^ Kylikea 4 + 

/ifV. ebap iv^ 

Chclis , 

f iTol-^i 

j Kylikcd Cone mixed ") Klein4 p. 116 

Dcitiiwlei 

^ ir^Tjrr 

4 Patter for PhmtlA3 


Dutiis 

, fyjkifE 

. Vaftewi akapef . 

liaiflw%, chaps, x\L 

Epfettie» 


, KpnEiiaroa 4 

KICPTl, p. 1S6 

EpiikteiCH 

* 

4 Kyilkefr Atiil plate* 

/AM 1%. lOD 


4 iyfia.fi 

4 Rylilted 44 a. 

/AM P- 114:' 5^ jifffMitmttr/i 




/Wp hr p. r JS lb 

Ej$ltio& . 

. E>«1|ffT 

. Potter for Amtosiltaiw* 


Eucrgidcs 


. Kyljked + 4 H 

Kfetn, p. 99 

Euph rijniiTHi 

i 

Xht^yi^fw 

J- Various slkapc* ^ , 

Haitwlg, chops, vii.i %viiL 

Eudi^iTiidc^ 

. fypafr 

. Vnriuiis shapes « 4 

IJoppin* 

EidKi|hi>cis 

^ hralTfffc 

4 Ampbom ; potter for 




Olios i 41 1 

Klein, p. rjs 


' Td obc case as poUer ht 
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(ftgesilxHiliK 

, frWTp^F 

. While-i^unil cup 

Bjunteglitlii Cal.| Nck 167 

4 


4 ICylir . 

Klcu]|. p. l£6 

HiirquUos 


K Kylikts . . 4 

Sec Vol. Ir |K 4x4 



, uiul pdJksie 

Kl^io, p. 500 

Uitinh 4 

4 

_ Kyliktft Mid kolyltc4 




potter for BImkran 

HarEidgp cliap. eu. 

fiilinCiS H 


. PoElEr fur V^t 


Ilischylos 

, ftrni^c 

4 alnve 

Kleki, p. 19S 

llypsis 4 

, fyp&ft 

, liydrb. . . ■ 

Kalliadcs 

, ^WV-^c 

, PnLLcr Ebr Duiii: see 




Taklc V. 


K leophiaflcs 


. Poticf for Dlltls and 




Amasis IL 


Mokron f 

4 tyfok^ff 

. (With Hitro^i) 


Umiricn 

, iraiii 

, Fpih ... 4 

B.M. E770J CfrtiJ- A'm rS94, 




p. 4*9 

Mcifakles 

4 

. PyXrS , . r .r 

KlclOi p- 30 j 

Mcidi[L 5 4 

. dirntitiffr 

. Liydria ^ . 4 . 

H/Mn B ‘*'71 = PkJLe XL 1 . 

Mys 

. lypiff* 

. Lck^'tbiM 

Aihtns 1362 

Xikcfls 

* 

^ Kjater in B.M. 

Set p, 25P Above 

Oh^ 

, iyfiaf€ 

. Kylikes . . . 

flMtwi^. chii|^ V* 

Oneslmoe 

* 

1 KyLikes (Enptuoaioei as 




polter) 

/#i'i£ chap. xijL 

I’etlhinos 

- 

4 KyUkfis 

/bf d. chapL xL 

Pheidippos 

4 fVjpo^ 

1 Kylii . . .. ^ 

K6 

Fhmtua 4 


* Varkni^ $hflpts . 

Hirtwig, ehup- U- 

Pisiocfi^Das 

. 

, KoiyUt i potstr for Eh- 




phropkis * 

/kid. dinp. ilv. 

PolygnottM 


^ AiEip 4 ]OKie; ^aatni 

JAtUr Jfrtj'rAt, \Xr p. 1 flTp 


, iyp^L^r 

. rKan^Alht;lilMl 7 > . 

Kfeloj p. 31 



^ Kyllx mhE aldbii^irtfn p 

./raijrr-, ff/ Arth-r 1895, 


Pj-tbiifl L . 


Sskaiic* . 
StniUfi^s + 

Sutsulcfii + 

X^DopluiiKJhL 

XcflDlimm 


iTTHniflff - 

tVffiiftff 

( 1 

■irfl^T^r 

, f’rpc^E 


Fc^ltt^r fi^iT E|)Ikt£lD& iusd 

Darii. 

SLanmi. . « , 

Kylk * . . . 

W hit^-gitmiul vajiti, 

AEtcu^n^fis vast + 4 

Lck>'tli«s . , 

Kylikcs 


P-4^S 


p, iiS 

Afmifmifrfr /VV, iiu |J. 15 £ 
Berlin I 2 jt ; Kkic, 147 
Caf . 159-166 

\ Klting p. 1^117 
FiuTtwig, chap. X 3 .W. 
Pctcrabnrig 1790 

Cflf - ft4-S5 


V. UNi^i£]|rbMJ AND Modelled Yases 
Clifuinot 4 fa-irf^ir< 4 Morikllcd vases ^ , Klein, p, 115 j R^m. 

iii 90 , p. 3 x 6 

KaJlind<a . , Mtxlellei] vaw; puLtcf 

fur Ihuh . 4 i Klein, p- 216 


^ St* niso ViiL i, p* 44a 
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Klcomcncs 

. iFetf^ 

, ModdlcdviflSEsmLimvK iSg^j, pis, 16-17 

Kriton 

* iwaiifire 

^ Jugi pf) siybjccl . + Klcifii p. ^13 

Lydus » 

« i-r<itipTi 

, ; ftiiinEcr's 



HAPie ki4t , . , p^ 217 

LykirHRi * 


^ Pyais + . .i . JAt'd. p. 213 

Lytiaa ^ 


■ Qp^bjcri + . /Aid, p. 213 

bfyion + 

1 ilfPr a- ^T. 

, Fra^teal. . . . 3 ut. p 317 

Ptokkrf + 

* iroiitfi 

+ MtxlfilYciil lelcythos . Berlin 1302 

Tddaa . 


m VnSei inlbani subjtet ^ Kldn^ p 3|2 

Tbciinij* 


k Chjira . . i « lAid p, SI4 


VJ. 

SavTH. Italian (sec YqL 1 , p. 47!^) 

A^lea^ ^ 

, tfpatpt 

+ Xi^icrs, Et^, . + + Sec Vol. I. p- 47S 

Xdsnssua . 

^ tjpaifrr 

. Kmtcr . . i , Kldji^ p JID 

PythfHi . 

^ fvpaqit 

^ Kjmler .... B.M. F149 


i Ifyat 

^ Donblful . . . Ji^cc B. M. F |ig^4 


LIST OF 

KAAOS-NAiMES OK GREEK VASES 


tu iAi atittii W^fA teAmt rtrt AjjA.ia&^ 


[. BLACK-FtCHiREls V^E$ 


Ai&cbi^ 

Andolc^clt^ (Tlin;^TV> 

Antb^lSe 

AutQDlCDCS 

Oiawaia? (Nikcwdienes) 

OtATti 

Darmtheo^ (CkarinDs? also R.F.') 

Zr«&iEU 

EopbileLos 

llippokiii1iC4 
IlippokrllO^ (GJaultylcsl 
Ilippon I. 

KiilJuus T. 

K&Llippe 

Xl^ta^cb^) 5 ^ (TiiJeid«) 
l^prufi (Kieldas; alsa ILRJ 
Lysippl^c^ 

MilcgiMk 


Myia 

Mya 

OnetoT 

Onrtcridcs (K\cki«u») 
t^lc5 

Pylboklcs I. 

Rhodan 

khodapis 

Sibon (KRjH:irion VtUint SCv T- IX 

Siinc 

Sos^tos 

^tCsilcDG 

StraibiH 

TiiDotbeo* 

Xcnodoke ^[Owrfjiiss) 


AyiiiEiit^ 

Akeatoridlie'd 

Alc 3 tQ[B£DD'$ 

Atkides 

Alkjinacbuc 

Antta^ 


J!I. RED-mUiMi Vases 

ApiiciaiuiiLas 

Aatiphon 

Apbrodis^ 

ArckkPo^ 11+ 
AfiitafiDnn (Duts) 
An 54 aTchP 9 
AfblcM^ 
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ALhcnviotc^i CPciEhaiX^; ft-itb Lcal^tw) 

dliurE^tri^^las 

ChaiHas (^*1111111^) 

Cllajri|Fpois 

dtarnSitfcS 

Diqgcucs ctLap. st.) 

Diatla 

Dian 

L>LQnqk 3 c 5 

DiphiJua 

DcmithcoSi 

OfoniJpptK 

£l]>Inikqil 

Epidnimii« ^Chachijllun?} 

EpHcickt 

Epimcdes 

iLn^sauilbfO 

Eralhcmia (Euphnjrtik^ UdeI On^iTnas) 

Eui^ttuidKH 

Enryptwkoirtw^ (ApQU[klQrD&) 

LIEiakoci {EiiiihrikTikos) 
lltfroj 

Ilermofienes ^t>aris) 
llikelH 

HippardiD& (EpikEduii) 
kljppodjmias [Dunband llicrnn} 

Kkpptin It 
H>'Kia44iw» 

IE 

KaliikTt^ 

KhII UId (I ] kcmti) 

Kartflo 

KcphisioE 

KqphiMi^uti 

KIctnisiB 

KlraphDD (wllU M^i^klts [.) 

KibIci 

Laches (iee chnpr 

(Omdiiljrliiilt, EtiphrcjiuoiSt Euxi- 


|.4iE:hii^ 
t.jTJind ros 

L^'kilj (EuphionjiS], I^una, UfUtidinjQs) 

Ljrei& ^rijirlWigT JtxilL) 

M^sklcs I. (PlkinElAJi, Euthymlidcsl 

^Tf^^akbs, IL 

M^TBnnwrt fChelSsi CburiijyflSoci} 

Midas 
Mikiun XL 
^UliMidci . 

NAukleia (HiLrt;iii) 

!Nikqdcmi3ii 
N ikaa 
KlkopbUc 

I^ikrismufi 11^ jllsuiwigT 

Olrmnth^ 

Oljrmpiodoixji (aliti nTje IS-F.]f 
I’^iiaitHBi [EuphrutiiLi^ L>uHs3 

Pc-dbas 

Ptrsea 

Fbaylly:^ 

Fbeidimlts 

rhkdduii 

I'hilon 

^'raxild^a 

Jkdtlmc f EupkmmDftJj 

Sikinnw 

SimSades 

Smikjtlijai (EnLhymidi^} 

Hykmlcs 

Scion 

Sophwiei 

TlfcAJlfiA 
Tlseixbjctps 
Thdfq (OIE':#Ji 
Titaaicllios 
Titd ok Tales 

TinnoKcncus or TiiirilsL'fMJ^ 

TLesem 

XcneiD 

Xtmopbork 


[The foregoing lUt is net cxbauHtiviL, bat oat^' ^ivei ],\v^ more freqaenlly 
OcCUfring names j lefpfcnCe Eboald be niode ihumghMl lo KltfJn'H 
iSgS iMllthm.] 


PART IV 


ITALIAN POTTERY 

CHAFTER XVI II 

£TRLrsCA/V &OUTH ITALIAN TOTTERY 

Karly ciinliiaxion—Origiii of Etruscans —Terraip^rc dviSlsation— 

VilEaniiuva pentad — Pit-tombB Hut-ums— Trench-tombs — Rclief- 
tvares and painted vases from Cervetri—Chamber-(ombs—PDlltdrara. 
ware—Rncchcns ware—Canopk jars—imitatlnns oF Greet ^'ases— 
Etruscan mscflpilona--Sculpture lu lerracottn—j^rehitecLural decora¬ 
tion-Sarcophat'l—Local pottery of Southern rialy—^IcssapLan and 
Leiicetiin fabrics. 

Is the succeeding section of this \vork we ptoposc, by a natural 
transition, to deal with Italian pottery, tliat is, Etruscan and 
Ronian, as distinct from Greek. The subject naturally falls 
under three heads—the first two dealing with the pottery of 
the period previous to the Roman domination of Italy, and 
therefore contemporaneous with the Greek pottery; the third 
with Roman pottery from the second centurj'* itC. onwards, 
and of necessity including also remains of similar pottery from 
Gaul, Britain, and other countries over which that civilisation 
extended- 

In the present chapter the first two branches of the subject— 
namely, Etruscan pottery, and the local fabrics of Southern 
Italy—will be discussed ; the period of time which they cover 
is, as has been said, coincident with that co\’ercd hy the history 
of Greek pottery, extending from die Bronze Age down to 
the end of the third century KC. 

m 
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§ I. Etruscan Potterv 
mBLlOGIL^PHY 

Ilelbiifj DiV /Ap/jjt^r jji t£tr ; Aif^fr /mL I&S4^ p. rtiSfr., 

p. Sl^rl Karn, C?itirj prYf/ojisira, Taniia^ 1B9S 5 Van Duhn 

in p. 2t fL and in p, 125 fi",; /-Ar^ 

; Dennis, O'fkj ^mf Cfwe/f/vi« J/ E/ruria, 2nd cdn. (good 
lor topo^ra-phy ^ aix^b^eology ovt of date); slv. p. 206(C. Smith 

on PoUedrar.! ware) j Fcpw/Z/pj / Wi'/; Poirier, GiA an/, 

ffu ii, p, 23 s flf. ^encraJ jsurvey) j AW/ti> i 5 iw ^4 

^w/V/j fore.vca™tions j Mus- Caf. /ir&m^jr^ p, xlivfT. 

(1) EAALY JTAI.IAN CIVILISATION 

As regards Etruria, ft ^vill be seen that the art of the people 
was largely imilativc, being derived mainly from Greece, but 
in some jneasure also from the East. Fety remains of thdr 
productions have reached the present day. with the excep¬ 
tion of large numbers of vaseSj bronzes, and Jewellery; these, 
however, afford a very clear notion of the ehamcteristics of 
Etruscan art. It is hardly possible to treat the subject of 
working in clay in Etruria with, such fulness as can be done 
in the case of Greece and Rome, owing to the greater dearth 
of literature ; hut in our previous chapter (11T) on this subject 
much has already been said with reference to what is known on 
this head. In regard to the pottety. cartful scientific excava- 
rions, such as those undertaken by M. Gsell at Vulcl (VdU I. 
p, 77), have done much lo increase uur knowledge of all periods, 
and to place chronolo^ciS certainty wiEhifi the reach of the 
inquirer. 

In dealing with the history of art in Italy, are naturally 
firb-t met with two questions: ([) Who were the earliest 
inhabiUnts of the country, particularly in the region afterwards 
known as Etruria, in which the first signs of artistic devciop- 
raent appear? (2) At what peritid and from what quarter 
did the Etruscans occupy this region, or are they aboriginal ? 
ft will therefore be necessary to devote a few preliminary 
paragraphs to these much-debated questions,’ in order to gain 
a belter understanding of the subsequent hUtori', 

' See r-.ttE«, /wnr, Cu. li. p. iSjIf,, i,™3 ttsell, at f Wr/, 
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The i^ucstion of tjie origin of the EtruscstUj to take tfic 
scconii Rrst, is S-S olti ;is Herodotos.' As is well known, the 
Father of History held to the vkw that they originally came 
from Lj'dia, a view which found general support in antiquity, 
and IS referred to by Horace* and many other Mritera* His 
fellow-townsman Dionyslos was, however, of the opinion that 
they were autochthonous.'' Mowever much of truth there may 
be in cither of these theories, the fact remains that with certain 
modificatioTiis each of the tw'O altertiative,s has found supporters 
even down to the present day, though to Niebuhr first is due 
the .suggestion that the immigration of the Etruscans was 
by land and not hj' sea, and that they came from Central 
Europe by way of the Rhaetian Alps. lie has been followed 
by most writers since—above all by Mommsen, who was the 
first to point out the absurdity of identifying the Lydian 
Tupftfival or Tvppn^ai witii the Italian Tnsci or Eirttset. It 
follows from this that the tvholc of the civilisation of Northern 
and Central Italy i-s due to this race, which would obviously 
have left its Impress on each district as it passed through it \ 
and, secondly, that it was this same race that was afterwards 
known by the name of p.truscan. 

The chief obicction to the theory of an autochthonous origin 
is that, as ive shall presently see, a break in the civilisation 
of Northern Italy which can be traced about the beginning of 
the ninth century n.C is of such a marked and rapid cliaracter 
that it cannot be regarded as due to any cause but the irruption 
of a new race. Moreover, there is probably, as M. Pot tier 
ixtints out,' more truth in tlie words of Herodotos than 
appears at first sight It is true tfiat there are no grounds 
for accepting the Lydian theory ab-solutely j but apart from 
this, it is to be noted that Herodotos nowhere states tlrat the 
Tyrrhenians landed on the w'cst coast of Italy—nr, in Etruria. 
What he does say is that, '‘after having visited (or coasted 
along) many nations, they arrived at the Umbrians, where 
they founded cities and inhabit tlicm to this day, and 
instead of Lydians, their name was changed to that of 


' t- 9t- 

’ i. 6, I. 


’ L JO. 

’ (?/. fit. p. 2^17. 
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Tyrrhenians," Additional evidence is given by Ifellaniho^' who 
cypJidtly states that they landed at the mouth of the Po; 
and as llic Umbrians probably occupied a larger territorj’" in 
prehistoric tlian in classical times,’ rve may fairly place here 
the city of TjTsenia or Tyrrhcnia, which Herodotos gives as 
the name of their iiral new home, Thus the Umbrians will 
represent the early aborigines whose civilisation, known as the 
Terramare, we shall presently de.scribe, and it was this ctvL 
lisation, transformed and developed, which was carried by the 
invaders over the ApeiininHiS into the region now to be known 
as Etruria. 11 will be noted that this theoty at least satisfactorily 
combines the land and sea migrations of the Etruscans into 
Etruria, though it docs not profess to dogmatise as to the 
rcgit>n whence they first started. The idea that they first 
landed on the west coast is entirely due to Roman ideas, 
fostered by poets like Viigil ; and tliough it is in one passage 
accepted by Dionysios of Jialicarnasios, he expressly contra¬ 
dicts himself in another.* 

The two chief characteristics of this aciv Etnisco-Umbrian 
civilisation are the development of geometrical decoration and 
the predominance of a raetallurgic clement, both of ivhich are 
obviously derived from Eastern sources, whether Hellenic or 
Oriental. It will surficc here to point out that the "T3T- 
rhenians" during tlieir previous voyages i see above) might well 
have come in contact with t!m other civilisations of the Eastern 
Aleditenancan, such as Cyprus, Asia Minor, .Myctnae, and 
the Greek islands, and that their natural acquisitiveness and 
capacity for imitation, ivhich we shall find illustrated throughout 
their history, enabled tlicm to pick up and use artistic ideas 
froni all these quarters, Even their earliest art >'ieMs many 
iwints of comparison with that of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The earliest civiliiaticn of which traces have .survived in 
Italy' is, as we have already seen, that of the Terramare, so called 


^ Hu/. CTfji/t, esj. Lsjtfoi, i, 

p. 45 : ifi rtf 5^1 ri?fiij4^ (l 3 ic nnitic wf 
one cf Lhc mondia), mils ihern here 

“ JtcriKLEii] anJ Heln^ld]. Lij Cw/iu 


i/mF /£3 m//Aj f/u /Vi t/ iifi 
p. "JlT: cf. LhM-trand, tt 

|f, 205. 

^ Ct. i. 37 wi[h irri. 
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from ttic remains discovered in that clistrictf covering the basin 
□f the Eridanus or Po, but cliiefly between Piacenza and 
Bologna. We have further seen tint the aboriginal people 
to whom these remains belong are probably to be identified 
with the Umbrians, but it is perhaps safer to style them Italiotes. 
They were lake-dwellers, living in wooden houses built on 
piles in the w'ater or in the marshy lagoons of the district 
which they inhabited, and their civilisation was of the rudest 
description* 

We find among their remains, besides rude objects in bronze 
and other substances, pottery of the very simplest kinds, hand¬ 
made and roughly baked. T his is not found in tombs, but 
mingled with the debris of the dwellings. The shapes comprise 
cups and pots, and there arc few attempts at decoration beyond 
roivs of knobs or bosses. A crescent-shaped or lunulatcd 
handle fo attached to many of the vases, scnHng as a support 
for the thumb; but this is a feature also found in other parts 
of Italy and in Sicily 1 non, glass, and silver are quite unknown, 
and gold only represented by a doubtful specimen; on the 
other hand, along with the finds of bronze, which include 
weapons, tools, and objects of toilet, are survivals of the 
Neolithic .Age in the shape of ajccs, spear heads, and tools of 
stone. Ill several of the settlements actual moulds for bronze- 
casting were found. 

The Neolithic remains arc sufficient to indicate the early 
dale of this civilisation, and it is probably contemporaiy in 
point of development (if not of date) with the earliest remains 
from MLssarlik and Cyprusi It may thus be traced back as 
far as IjOQ B.C. at least, and seems to extend down to about 
the end of the tenth century I)*c:, The analogous potterj' 
found at dhapsus in Sicily is mixed with Mycenaean vases, 
and may therefore be more precisely dated ; but h is altogether 
more advanced than that of the Terramare, The influence of 
the latter no doubt spread gradually downwards during these 
thousand years through Central and Southern Italy.* 

^ See Ilrlbte, MV i‘ji fipr eihnugmphiciiS vk#* toiliftcr 

for a M\ ajcctMffit of Oli* period ; in inany ilctaits fiomltiose uf ottihir writers 
i,]M Von Puhn in J.//S, svl p. J2S. citoii 
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{j) THE VILL.VHUOVA I'EHIOD (TOJIBS F02Za) 

^ « 

The next iitage in the development of civilisation in Italy, 
probably separated from the preceding by a period of transition, 
is what is knOAvn as the Vilknuova period, from a site of that 
name at Bologna. It begins with the ninth century B.C., and 
lasts for some two hundred years ; its traces are much more 
widely spread than those of the Terra mare people, being found 
not only to the north of the Apennines, but all over Etmria, 
It is interesting to note that the chief finds have been made 
in what afterwards became the principal centres of Etruscan 
civilisation, such as Bologna, Corneto, Vetulonia, ett In 
almost every respect it shows a marked development on the 
preceding stage. Iron is already known, and the working 
of bronze better understood, the processes of hammering platea 
and working in rtpoussi being intrcjduced to 
supplement that of casting.’ 

We now for the first time meet with tombs, the characteristic 
form of which ia that of a well or pit, ending in a small circular 
chamber, in which the remains are deposited. Italian archaeo¬ 
logists have given to these tombs the name of tt jmsza. The 
method of burial practised was almost exclusively that of 
incincmtion, but it appears certain that the inhabitants of 
Etruria never showed a special preference either for one method 
or the other, and the alternative method of inhumation already 

appears at Corneto before the next stage is reached with the 
eighth 

It has been sometimes objected that the introduction of 
inhumation must connote the first arrival of the Etruscan 
people in these regions, on the ground that they did not practise 
incineration; but this idea rests on no sound basis Tlie 
introdnclion of tiie new system, which never entirely ousted 
incmeration, can easily be explained as due to external 
influences; not indeed to the Phwnicians (although it was a 
universal Oriental custom;, for their influence in Italy has 
been much exaggerated; but rather to the Greeks, who colonised 
Cumae in the middle of the eighth century, from which time 

' Sec BHt. Muf. Cat. rf p, »[v. 
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means conBned tp Etrorla, for it is spread all over the 
country to the north of the Apennines, and two of its most 
important centres iverc at Bologna and Eate. The whole of 
this region shows traces of having been for a long time 
under the early Etruscan domination. It is, in fact* in close 
dependence on the Terramarc civilisation w’hich here preceded 
it^ the differenccp as we have indicated, being brought about 
by commerce and foreign influences. 

The tombs usually contain a 

large cinerary urn or asstiafrufn, in 
which the ashes were placed after 
being burnt (Fig. i/Sy These urns 
are fashioned by hand from a badly 
levigated volcanic clay, generally know^n 
as imfitsfo It is to be distin¬ 

guished from the later Ifum/itiro mr^ 

(see p 30O by its quality, and by the 
fact that vases of the latter clay are 
always wheel-made. The clay is irre¬ 
gularly baked over an open fire, and 
the colour of the surface varies from 
red-brown to greyish black. It is 


Frain. jilnip. difiT /MiA 
FJG. tTBL Tiai]l 
wmi CTMEMAJiV tiks. 


onwards Hellenic influence gradually becomes more and more 
apparefnt 

VVe have seen, then, that the Vi 11 an nova civilisation may be 
fairly regarded as Etruscan, it was not, howc\'cr, by any 


covered with a polished slip, and there is no doubt that it 
was tbc inlenlion of the potter to give the vases a metallic 
appearance as well as form. 

As regards their shape, tJiey arc of a peculiar hut uniform 
type, ivilh a small handle at the widest part, and cover in 
the form of an inverted bowl or saucer with handle (Fig. I'jg: 
■iccalso Fig. 178).- The ornamentation consists of geometrical 
ornaments incised or stamped in bands round the neck and 
|}fl(ly„such as maeanders, chevronsj stars, and dots—the in¬ 
cisions being made while the day was moist. In rare cases 
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we meet with painted ornaments in white applied directly to the 
surface. Besides the urns, which often almost fill the chdliibcr, 
accessory objects in tlic form of common pottery, fibulae, and 
other bronze objects, spindle-whorls and amber objects, are 
found In the tombs, 

I he common pottery does not In its character exhibit much 
advance on that of the Terramare. The difference, indeed, 
consists not so much in development of techn^uc as in a 
greater variety of decoration, it ha.s points of resemblance 
with tile far earlier pottery of Hissartik and the early Rronite 
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Age tombs of Cyprus (see Chapter VIJ, and there are not 
wanting evidences of commercial intercourse with and importa¬ 
tion from the Eastern Mediterranean. Rut two salient features 
of the Italian wares are the employment of handles and the 
unique form of the hut-urti t^ee below). 

The da>- is mostly of the some kind u that of the urns 
and U.e smoked and irregularly fired sutfaee shows that’ 
furuaats tvere « yet iu use, hut that im open lire sufficed 
^ ^ purpose. The techoique is e.aeeediuBly prirultive, a,.d 
the forms are simple hul heavy. I„ ,he latier respect the 
.tnkmg difference the inherent artiaic capacity of the Creek. 

and Italians m already apparent. The latter never at any lime 

d»played that unfailing eye for form uhich disUnguishes the 
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Greeks ill all their products. The shapes include saucers like 
the urn*covefs. bowls uith a flat vertical or higli-looped handle, 
flasks with long beak-lIke tiecks like the early Cypriote vases, 
bowLs %vitli sniaEI feel^ jars with one or two handles^ ash\ and 
^vrwi, Or groups of vasejj united on one stem. 

Many of ihcse are quite plain, but the majority arc decorated 
with geometrical patternlike the ossimr/n or urns already 
described. Some of ihe patterns show quite a mechankal 
regular!tVp as if produced from a stamp. These take the fomi 
of circular sinkings and other patterns formed by circles, an 
early instance of a motive vvhich afterwards bccaine common 
in Etruria. There are even some instances of designs in 
colour, a sort of cream pigment being used. A peculiarity 
of this class is the fondness for protuberances in the farm of 
horns on the handles {/irisair U'hich are also found 

in llic Terramare^ as already mentioned ; or knobs round the 
bodv of the vasCh in order to J^plLi cords for suspension^ which 
afterwards served a merely decorathc purpose, like the bosses 
on cups described by Homer.* Sometimes are to be seen rude 
altcmpts at mfidellmg horses or heads of oxen, or at giving the 
whole vase the form ol a bird, as is seen in some of the aiN* 
The absence of accessory vases in MHanuova tombs, as is 
Sometimes ihe case at \ ulch^ seems to show cither ^'cry great 
antiquity or else a long survival of an older type. On the 
whole, hoivcver, a chronological classiUcation b hardly pos^ible- 
Gcneratly .npeaking, tile pit-tombs were still in use lliroughout 
Elruria at the end of the eighth century* and no tombs of 
live next stage can be dated earlier than 700 RC The line 
of demarcation for the latter end of the period 13 therefore 
the sevetuh century, comddent with ihc first undoubtedly 
Greek importations found in the tombs. 

The real interest of the Villanuova period is, however, centred 
in remains iivhich do not cc<me svithin our prov'ince — namely, 
the objects in bronxe which have been foLtiid in ,siich enormous 

' //. xi. Ilf. 6lS, vL Sja. S« iubJc lo Il^ihl4u'« Zar Oruamrv/iJ? dtr 

IbmunL-Pol tier* L p. r^S, (lM9S> 

- On Llac oniamcislaJ.inri of the Villa- ^ OslSI, dt j; p. ^5^. 
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numbers at Botogtia, VetuIonia, and elsewhere.' They fall 
into line with the earliest remains on Hellenic sites—sibch as 
Olympia, Rhodes, and Crete—and a connection can often he 
traced, as in the fibulae, with the Hallslatl civilisation* On 
the other hand, they are entirely free from any Oriental 
inRuecice. 

Sometimes the cinerary urns in the tombs of this period 
take the form of huts though these are more often 

found in the neighbourhood of Rome, as at xAlha Longa. 
They represent, in fact, the civilisation of the Italiate people 
on their first arrival in Latium, which they probably colonised 
by moving southward through L^mbria and Picenum, leaving 
Tuscany to the Etruscans. One of the best e.'>£amplcs of 
these hut-urns is that from the Hamilton collection in the 
British Siuscum (Plate LVIt, fig. 4), which still contains ashes. 
The aslies w'cre inserted through a little door, which was secured 
by a cord passing through two rings at its side and tied round 
the lase. The orniimentatton suggests the rude carpentry 
ivhich W‘as applied to the construction of the dw'cliings of this 
primitive people, the cover or roof being vaulted, with raised 
ridges intended to represent the beams of a house or cottage. 
These urns have no glaac on their surface, but a polish w'a.s 
produced by friction. They are nocasionally painted wdth pat¬ 
terns in white, inlaid in grooves. On the Museum-e.^amplc 
arc fragments of maeander. They are usually found inside 
large vases, which protected them from falling earth and other 
accidents. Tlic fact that they were found under beds of lava 
originally led to an exaggerated opinion of tlieir antiquity, 
but in any case the nature of their contents confirms their 
vcr>' primitive 

An interesting account of the early settlements in the 
southern extremity of Etruria is given by Von Dulm,' as the 
re.sult of exploration by local archaeologists on the sites of 


^ Srit, Catm Srvjtaej^ 
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Pakrii (Civiu Castella^a) and The most inbcreiling 

fcatiirt of these results la the gradual migration of the peoples 
from the hili-tops to the valleys as they became more civilised. 
ThiLs many modern cities, such as Florence, arc direct 
descendants of tJic early hill-settlements of primitive Italy. 
In Etruria it was usually the reclaiming of the marshes for 
cultivation that enabled the population to settle in the lower 
and more accessible situations. 

The Faliscan region ivell illustrates this principle, as docs 
Narct In the earliest graves on the hill-tops cremation is 
the rule, and the urns arc of the Viilanuova type. Nothing 
of later date than the eighth century is found, and no importa¬ 
tions. The hut-dwellings at Naroe seem to have been of tlie 
hut-urn t>'pe. The common patterj' is of the primitive hand¬ 
made greyish black day; but after the cighdi century the 
position of the settlement was shifted low'er down, and in these 
later tombs a remarkable series of red-glared wares is found 
(sec below, p. 301}, and Greek and Oriental importations soon 
make their appearance. Narce soon fell under Etruscan sway, 
but Falerii retained its individuality for sometime longer* 

( 5 ) TfitHD PEJilOI^: TOMES A [ FIRST CREEK INFLUENCES 

The nCNt stage in the devcEopmenl of Ktruscan civilisaltOEi 
is marked by a change in the fnrm of the tomb. 'I he pit is 
now replaced by a trench ; In other words, the vertical form 
is exchanged for a horizontal one. Concurrently with thU 
change the praelke of inhumation becomes fairly general. 
This period may be regarded as extending from the eighth 
century B.C to the beginning of the sixth, and is marked by 
the first signs of importalions from Greece in the shape of 
Geometric pottery and bronstes. In general character it is 
not strongly marked off from the preceding. The great 
advance is in the development of art in the objects found in 
the tombs, Not only do we witness the first beginnings of 
wliat is destined to become the typical species of Etru-scan 
pottery — namely, the iuivAcro —but towards the end of 

' SiS 8 fllio fur Narce JUitii* iv, pt. r, ji. 105 SI 
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the period the Gree^k infJuencc, as evidenced by finds of wheel- 
made vases with Geometrical decoration, or even of the so-tailed 
Proto-Corinthian t>'pep become.^ widely felt It was no doubt 
largely due U> the faundHition of colonies in the south of Ilaly, 
such as Cumae, Altogether it Is a most important period for 
the history of Etruscan potter^'. Of Oriental inhuence there 
arc at present hardly any signs, and all wheel-made vases 
found in these tc™bs are probably of Greek origin^ as it does 
not appear that the uheel was In regular use before the middle 
of Uie sixth cc^tur>^^ 

It is now' necessary to turn our attention to the local hand¬ 
made varieties. And, In the first place, it is worthy of note 
that pottery of the Villanueva type actually survives the 
transition from the pit-tombs to the trenches, as is seen at 
Corncso, \"etuIonia, and elseivhcreL Probably it indicates the 
pfllter>" in common use, the Imported objecLs being only 
regarded as /wjiv; or else, as Prof Hdbig suggests’ the 
former types were prcscrv'ed for religioiis reasons connected 
with burial rites, as was often the case in Roman religion. 

In the earlier types of pottery from the Jbssa tombs, such as 
are common at Vulch the hand-made pottery of 
still continues^ preserving the same shapes and the same simple 
linear decoration ; but it is better baked, and the surface is some¬ 
what better polishccL Red wares are also found, and yellow 
wares with Geometrical ornaments painted in red, w'hSch are 
evidently local iinItaLions of the Greek Geometrical fabrics (see 
below). 

Later, while the technique remains unaltered^ a difference 
is seen in the forms, which become lighter, more varied, and 
more symmetrica]. Such shapes as the slam nos, kantharos, and 
trefoil-mouthed oinochoc now for the first time appear. The 
methods of ornamentaLion are also modified ; new varieties 
of incised patterns are seen, and the bodies of the vases are 
sometimes Guted or ribbed ; TiV'hilc such reiotivcs as friezes of 

* M. rentier fciatcfi Itiat a |Frlmhiie that H wts ivot Inltodyced lit] ihc liKlIv 
kiiid wheel wm used Jbr mukli^ the (see Imwtv ti. p. 2^y. 
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which are also found on the conteniporar>^ bronzesJ now 
first find a plactL M, GscU, describing in detail the various 
fabrics found in the Vulci tombs of this periodspeaks of pottery 
□f a grey clay baked to red, perhaps in a furnace^ forming urns 
and jars of a considerable size. He thniks that some primitive 
kind of wheel (see above) must have been used to produce these. 
In some of the imp£is/o xvares there is a decided Rdvance in 
technique, the clay being better levigated and the walls of the 
vases thinner. Some black wares seem to have been fumtl^aUd 
like the later Generally speaking, both incineration 

and inhumation are still practised. 

The ornament-s are incised, stamped, or painted, and the 
decoration almost exclusively linear, the stamped patterns being 
usually in the form of stars. This pottery is, in fact, merely 
a continuation of that of the pit-tombs, except that the imitation 
of rnetabwork is much more strongly in evidence. 

Yet another variety preserves the methods and forms of the 
Villanuova class, but introduces a new kind of clay, altogether 
black, as distinguished from the earlier reds and browns. A 
remarkable specimen of thi.s early black ware found at Or vie to 
has incised upon it the subject of Bellerophon and the Chimaera, 
the style being, as we should expect, childish to the verge of the 
ludicrous.^ Later, the black wares acquire a very fair glazed 
surface, and are ornamented with incised linear patterns of 
zigzags, chevrons, etc,; these are mostly small vases. It h 
in these two pcirticubrjy that ^vc see the forerunners of the 
highly developed ware. 

Besides these local fabrics, there arc found Greek imported 
wares with Geometrical decoration of pale yellow clay, whh 
ornaments in brown turning to red ; the commonest form js 
theoinochoe, and the patterns include circles, zig^agSj wavy lines, 
embattled patterns^ etc. These aie all wheebmade, and are, in 
fact, the same l}pC3 as are fuund in the Dipylon cemetery 
at Athens and In Bocotia (Chapter VU,) ; the earliest instances 
belong to the end of the eighth century^ in some late pit-tombs 

' J/uj, Coi. Nos. ^7 S’, cf, the iljlt a vt\x from 
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at Caere, in which also Proto Corinthian pottery was ffund 
They coincide with the great impetus given to Grech coloni¬ 
sation in Sicily and Southern Italy, and probably came by that 
^vay into Etruria, It should be borne in mind that these vases 
were imported not for their own merits but for the value of their 
contents. It has already been mentioned that local imitations 
of them art Found in the trench-tombs. 

To the seventh century belong also two classes of potleiy' 
which are more or less connected^ and are chiefly asriociated 
with Caert^ The first class consists of a series of vases of red 
ware, mostly large jars and ttiBgi, ornamented w^ith designs in 
relief the lower part of tbc body being iisiiiiEly ribbed. The 
designs take the form of bands of figures stamped round the 
upper part of the vase, either in groups on the principie of 
the metope or in extended friezes. In the former case the 
design ivas produced from a single stamp for eacb group ; m 
the latter, it was rolled out from a cylinder resembling those 
in use in Assyria for sealing documents. Besides the jars, 
plates of this ware are not inicomrnon ; they may have formed 
either covers like those of the Villanuova ff^sua^ia^ or stands 
for the jarSp in order to hold drippings of liquid, etc. The use 
of Qie TTitfoi in tombs is not quite clears though they were 
doubtless in daily use for holding grain or liquids.^ 

The subjects are atw'ays of an Orientalising character, aimiUr 
to those found on Greek vases under Oriental influence, and 
comprising animats, monsters, hunting sccnirs^ combats, and 
banquets. The origin of these vase> is doubtful ; they may 
be either indigenous or imported, as similar examples have been 
found in Rhodes, Bocotia. Sicily, and elsewhere ; but they arc 
rare outside Etnuria. The suggestion of a Sicilian origin^ has 
found some favour, but it is more likely that they are native 
productions after Greek models [set VoL 1. p. 496); some are 
midoubteaty of local make,' and they were probably made at 
Caere or in the neighbourhoods Their prototypes go back 

* Set goT5i?tjlly Pouicr^ Laf/z^e CffA htm Truy. 
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almost to the Mycenaean perfod, but were hardly imported 
before 700 RC, after which time the local iiultations begin, 
being one more inylance of the invariable rule that all Etruscan 
pottery is more or le^s imitative. Similar vases in metal were 
manufactured on the coast of Minor^ and the dva&*i^Ta of 
the Lydian king5 at Delphi^ ivere probably exafnplcs of this class,^ 
The second class shows some affinities to the other in regard to 
the shape and the nature of the clay ; but the important diffcteiice 
is that tlic vases arc decorated with Jrtimfed subjects instead of 
reliefs. The subjects are painted in white oiitJinc on a brick-red 
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glased ground, the process being as follows: The clay, which 
resembles the UMfitsio is first hardened by baking, and 

then a mixture of wax and resin and iron oxide is applied to 
it, and a lustre given to the surface by polishing. The pigment, 
a inlxlure of chalk and lime, is then laid on. The ptocess can 
hardly be said to be Greek, and yet the subjecU are purely 
Greek, being borrowed in part from the Greek Geoinetrical vases, 
such as sea-fights, and in part from later (Ionian) sources * ; we 

^ Jidl. 1. 14. 25; riU-i. !>- 16. ' S« far specildtn* Ot!. Arrt. iSSi, 
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actually find neprcscuLitiuiis of the Hirih of Alhena and the 
Flunt of the Calydonian Boar (Fig. iSo)/ The shapes ol the 
vase^^ again are certainly local, as are the animat forms, which 
resemble those incised on the hur/ict'o wares, The drawing is 
usually crude in the e^^tneme. It is interesting to note that 
on tlie vase from which Fig, I So is taken the potter has painted 
in white an Etruscan iiiscfiption (not shown in the cut)* 
Another vase of the same, class was found in the Folledrara 
tomb ;sce Plate LVL and p, 300 below). The method of 
painting in opaque pigment on a red or black ground is, it 
wQutd seem, an Ionian characteristic, being found at Naukratis 
in the seventh century (Vol. T. p. 347), and also^ as ivc shall see 
on other quasi-Ionic fabrics in Etruria. 

Generally speaking, the tombs rt /ossa arc not later than the 
middle of the seventh century ; evidence of this is given by the 
absence of proper and of CoriEitbiao fabrics. There arc, 

howevefi traces of their lingering on even down into the sixSh 
century^ as at Vtjlcij where Hfelbig mentions a tomb found in 
1884 containing Corinthian vases of that date.^ At Corncto the 
latest belong to the end of the seventh centur)% 


(4) rOURTH PERJOD^ CHAMBER TOMBS; ORlEJTr.VL INFLUENCE 

Our fourth period, which in many respects shows a close 
continuity with that of the tombs a /vssa^ is nevertheless 
clearly defined by two circumstances: brstly;^ the adoption of a 
new type of tomb, doubtless developed out of the fossa, w'hich 
takes the form of a large chamber, and is therefore knowm as 
fl oaiNt^ra ; secondly, the influence of Oriental art, concurrently 
with an increased influx of importations from Greece. The 
period covers about a century of time, from 65a to 550 B.C., 
and includes several of the largest and most important tombs 
that have been found in Etniria, which will demand more or 
less detailed treatment. In none, however^ were any great 
finds of pottery made; but one of these tombs, the Grotta 
d'Iside or Folledrara tomb at Vulci, contained several specimens 
of exceptional interesL 

^ D J^L 
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Tlie simplest form of cliamber'tomb consists of a niirrow 
corridor Or Spo/itK leading into a larger chamber; next, the 
opens into a square or rectangular vesribuic, round 
which various side-charnbers are attached ; finally, ibe tomb 
assumes the form of a vast subterraiiean edifice composed of 
several wings, and used for more than one corpse — in fact, a 
'■ family vault." 

While on the one hand the ceramic types of the Villanuova 
period still linger on, as in tbe retention of tisiuaria for the 
receipt of ashes, on the other the painted fircek vases and 
the local bHC€hin> wares increase mort; and more, and altugeliter 
there is a great advance in the direction of variety and rich¬ 
ness. This period saw not only the general introduction of the 
U'heel into Etruria, but also the introduction of the alphabet of 
Weslcm Greece, through Cumae. A vase of buc^hero ^vare 
found at Vetubnia bears an Etruscan inscription, which can 
hardly bs much later than 700 B,C./ and we have already seen 
an instance on a vase from Caere. 

In the earlier chamber-tombs no bitcchero is found, and the 
pottery is of the same types as in tlic trench-tombs ; but with 
the enlarged arratigement of the tomb come the Corinthian 
va.ses of Orientalising style, to be followed later by the Ionian 
and later Corinthian fabrics, and finally by the Athenian 
wares. The vcstihule disappears after the .sixth century, and 
all later tombs have the simple The typical contents 

nf a chamber-tomb are, as regards local pottery, in the earlier 
tombs iinpastii ftalicv ivares, in the later bucckcr^. The former 
is hand-made, the .shapes similar to those found in the trench- 
tombs—if. pots incised with zigzags, circles, and other pattern.^, 
or painted in white. The latest varieties are wheel-made, 
of bitechtrti forms, The latter wares, which are much more 
numerous, are evolved from tlic \ ^1) by the use of 

the wheel; (z) by the introduction of the furnace ; (3) by 
extensive imitation of Greek ccraniiic and metal forms. I he 
earliest vases at V ulci and Corneto synchronise with 

Corinthian pottery of the middle style, about 630 — 600 Ft.C, and 
they kit down to the end of the fifth century. 

^ lt^rn. Mink. 1SS6, |i, 135: 
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The appearance of the alphabet scema to point to a raarked 
tneursien of Greek influence in the early part of the seventh 
centujy. The stcji^- of tlie arrival of Demaratos of Corinth, 
about 665 a.C., witli the three artists ivhom he brought in his 
train, Diopos, Euchejr, and Eugranirnos,' is no doubt an echo 
of this. The progress of Hellenism was, however, momentarily 
arrested by the growing power of Carthage, which may 
partly arcount for the temporary Orientalising of Etruscan 
civilisation. It is certainly to the Carthaginian, influence in 
Italy that the Fhoenician objects found in the seventh 
century tombs, such as the silver boivls of Pracncste, arc due. 
Oriental influence is also seen in the large tombs at Vulci, 
Caere, and Vetiilonia, but it is hardly so strong as was at 
one time supposed ; and of late years scholars have generally 
recognised that Ionian art and commerce played a much 
larger part throughout in the civilisation of Etruria “; and, 
further, that Oriental art found its way mainly througli these 
channels. At all events there was throughout the seventh 
and sixth centuries a keen struggle for supremacy in the 
Western Mediterranean, in which the Etruscans, the Phoenicians 
of Carthage, and the Ionian and Continental Greeks alike 
shared ; and hence the diverse Influences at work In Etruria. 

But It was not long before Greece, with its rising colonies of 
Cumae, Sybarls, and Syracuse, made its predominance to be felt 
in the Western Mediterranean, and this was consummated by 
the final victory of Hiero over the combined fleets of Carthage 
and Etruria off Cumae in 474 u.c. A monument of this exists 
to the present day In the bronze helmet dedicated by that 
king at Olympia, now In the British .Museum. 

W c may further de^ne as the second great period of Greek 
importations, that extending over the ai.xLli and fifth centuries, 
a period which saw the development not only of the local 
btf£c}an> fabrics, hut also of the Greek blacks and red-figured 
vases, which, heralded by the Corinthian w^ares, now' pour in 
a continuous stream into Etruria. To this same period belong 
the paintings of the Etruscan tombs. 

■ Pliitj. Tj,. -nie ^ cf. Cut. ^ p. iivii, 
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Tlic earliest influences from Greece came, as has been 
hinted, through colonies like Chalddian Cumae^ which were 
the chief agents in the Hellenisation of Etruria; but at 
Cervetrip at any rate^ the prevailing induence was Corinthian, 
as testified by the remarkable series of Corinthian and quasi- 
Corinthian vases in the Campana collection at the Louvre- 
Later In the si.^th century came the connection vvitli A then 
the chief results of which are to be seen in the contents of 
the tombs of Vuki (VoL L p. 76). It extends from the time 
of the Pcisistratidae (540— S-0 tt.Ci) down to about 450 ItC., 
being probably brought to an end by the Feioponnesian War 
and the destruction of the Athenfai] maritime supremacy; but 
isolated instances of importations occur down to the time of 
Alexander the Great, in the Fanathenaic amphorae of which 
dated examples of jj6 U.CX have been found at Cert^etri 
(V^ol. L p. 390). 

[n sketching this outline of Hellenic influence in Etruria 
\vc have overstepped the limits of chronological sequence, and 
must retrace our steps in order to deal first with ihe local 
product^ of the period from 650 BLC. otiwards, and secondly 
with ihe effects of the Greek civil is ition on the same. 

Folledrara waxa.— The Grotta d' laide or Polledrara tomb 
at Vutci ha^ been dated, on the authority of a scarab of 
Fsammetlchos K (656— 61 1 U.O.) which it contained, towards 
the dosing years of the seventh century^ This dating has 
been genera-tty accepted, and there seems no reason to doubt 
it, although the evidence of an isolated scarab is not always 
as tnistivorthy as appears at first sight. Besides local bronze 
work and objects of Egyptian or quasi-Egyptian charaClcr, 
it contained one vase of unique character w^bicb calls for special 
consideration.^ 

This is a hydria of somewhat peculiar^ if not unique form, 
with a very ivide body and rudimentary" foot. In some details, 
especially in the treatment of the handles, it exhibits obvious 

^ Nearly' all ihc canEcols uf ihii tomti pls^ 4-^; 

afB DDW in ihe Urittsh ^IcLEtrum (ElFu^lt i. p. 4^7 tF- f C. SmilH in /. Jf.S. xiv, 
5a£[wn, Casea 126-35)^ set MicaU, p. 206. 
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evidence of imitalioii of meUt-n’ork. Although tit first sight 
resembling bucdtero \vare, the clay is seen on examination 
to be of a different type, not being grey but reddish brown 
in fracture, while the lustrous black surface is produced hy 
a thin coating or slip. It is decorated with designs in three 
colours, red, blue, and a yellowish white, which were laid 
on the black and then fired. The red is best presen'ed, the 
blue fairly so, but the white has almost entirely disappeared.* 
The designs are arranged in three friezes, of which the lower 
consists only of isolated bits of key-pattetn. On the two 
upper rows are scenes from the storj'of Theseus and Ariadne, 
together with Centaurs, Sphinxes, and other accessory figures. 
On the upper row Theseus slays the Minotaur; on the lower, 
Theseus and Ariadne arc seen, firstly in a chariot, secondly 
leading a dance of four other figures, the hero playing a lyre, 
while Ariadne holds the clue,* The colouring scheme is most 
elaborate, and cannot be detailed here ; an occasional use of 
incised lines may also be noted. 

A small two-handled cup or l(ylix.»ofa type often found at 
Naukratis decorated with eyes, was also found in thi.s tomb 
and appears to belong to the same class. The clay ss similJ 
to that of the hydria, as is the decoration, which however 
owing to the flaking off of the black slip, has largely dis¬ 
appeared. Although in its technique it resembles the hydria 
the subjects and motives are probably derived from Naukmtis.’ 
Only a few other examples of this " Polledrara ” ware are 
knoivn: an oinochoe in Berlin,' two vases in the Louvre* and 
a vase found at Cervetri, unpublished.* From the contents of 
the tomb in which the last-named was found, it mav fairly be 
dated early in the sixth century. 

Mr. Cecil Smith regards the Pollcdrara hydria as the result of 
an Italian attempt to imitate the new buafuro technique which 
was at this time being perfected (see below), the form of the 
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vase hcLT]^ borroived from an Ionic source,* Ionic inrlucticc (see 
above^ p. 296) is visible in more than one respect in this vase, as 
also in the reliefs decorating the bronze bust from the same 
tomb. Other details, such as the iniEtation of metal-work, are 
rather to be referred to a Corinthian source ; and it \s worEliy 
of note that two Corinthian vases wxTe among the contents of 
the tomb. 

The striving nifter a gaudy effbcE by the use of polychrome 
decoration^ and especially the employ me tit of blue, a colour 
otherwise unknown in vase-painting before the end of the fifth 
centuryi finds a parallel hi the sixth century poros-scnlplures 
from the Athenian Acropoli.^^ in which even more violent effects 
of colour are attained, as in the bright blue beard of the Triton. 
But in this case there seems little doubt that the idea is bor^ 
rqw'ed from Egypt, with its fondness for brightly decorated 
mummy-cases and bright blue images of faience and porcelain. 
Other details which betray an Egyptian origin are the lions' 
masks, the all-pervading lotos-fiowerp and the seated dag or 
jackaL The connecting link is no doubt Lhe great trading 
centre of Naukratis, through whose agency the Egv^ptian 
scarabs, porcelain objects^ and ostrich eggs found in this tomb 
also came to Etruria 

As a parallel to the Pollcdrara finds should here be cited tlic 
painted terracotta panels from Caere now'in the IlrilLsIi Museum 
and Louvre^ which are certainly local products, and give a 
realistic representation of the Etruscan peo[jle. They are 
described bclow^ [p, 319). These again, both In subject and 
style, lead to a comparison with the large Etruscan terracotta 
sarcophagi, of which the most remarkable is that in the British 
[Museum.^ Here, as in the PoJJedrara bronze bust, the rude 
native attempts at sculpture in the round are cambined with 
reliefs wEich successfully reflect the style of ionic art. Lastly, 
\vc note another parallel in the paintings of animals on the walls 
of a tomb at VeiL^ 

' Tb^ Jiy-cljTia IS ^ rchfin of " CV/, p/ B & 30-Fig. igj, 

Ifffllc tirigiij, ihL- eLf]is*t tJaiinpEcs being * MiraEs, /md. pt jS; Dcnnjf^ 

fuflthLl in the ^ [md Daphme Afrur^dji. p., 34^. 
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Mr. Cecil Smith sums up: '■The Pollcdrara ware ivas pro¬ 
bably local ftuliarip made at Caere under the combined influence 
of lotilan and Kaukratitc importSp acting on an artistJe basis 
principally derived from Corinth/' Devclnped /mri with 

the red w/farra wane ;of which a painted example ivas found 
in the Vuki tomb), it gradually gave way to the Imcc/iefiff ware 
with which we deal in our next section. It only remains to 
note that similar ware has been found in Rhodes/ where also 
later wares of a genuine type, un pain ted p have come to 

light; and these appear to he instances of a counter-impurtation 
from Etruria to Asia Minor, 

The only other piece of potter^' from the Polledrara tomb 
which calls for special commeot is one to which reference has 
Just been ntadf?, a large of the primitive rin/as/^? red ware, 

made on the wheel (Plate LVL)- It falls into line with the 
painted and stamped fabrics from Caere already de-scribed 
(p. 2^7 fT.)p and is, like the hydria^ painted in polychrome, but the 
colours are much faded. The subjects are a frieze of animals 
and a ship. 

Three other tombs which rival the Polledrara in size and 
importance are the RegiiUni-GalassL tomb at Caere/ the Tomba 
del Duce at VetuIonia/ and the Bernardini tomb at Pracncste.'^ 
Although the finds of pottery be rein were small, they are yet 
of great interesE for the history of Etruscan art in general, 
especially as they afford evidence for approximate dating. In 
the two former Etruscan inscriptions were found. The Caere 
and Praencste tombs are probably the earliest, about 650 ac.i 
and the Del Ducc and Polledrara tombs are not later than the 
end of the seventh century. 

Ill the Regulini-Galassi tomb the pottery takes the form of 
large caldrons of ted glazed ware^ which mark a transitional 
stage betw^een the and iuccAero. They are characterisE?d 

by the large Gryphons' heads projecting in relief round tlie 
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sides, to which arc attached chains. Sometimes they are sup¬ 
ported on high opcn-ivork stands. In 1892 the British Museum 
acquired a series of these and similar vases {PIzilc LVI.)^ 
including sonie plain specimens of svaxc from early 

tombs at Civjta Castellaiia (Falerii: see Vol. L p, 75), 


Bucehero ware.—This may be called the national pottery of 
ElruTja. Its technique is not at present perfectiy known, and 
analysis does not show certainly w’hcther the black paste is 
natural or artificiaL Modern eii peri men ts have been made 
which seem to indicate that this result may be obtained by 
fumigating or smoking the clay in a dosed chamber after the 
bakings ivhich proc&s blackens die clay throughout^ But 
M. Fottler * thinks diat the black surface w^as obtained not by 
fumigation of the vase^ but by applying a slip of pounded 
charcoal already smoked^ which at a moderate temperature 
would permeate the clay* The surface was then covered wnth 
wax and resin, and polishedi Hke the Foiledrara hydria. A 
combination of analyses of the paste made by Brongniart^ gives 
the fullowdng result! 


Silica 

Cl[iy earth 

Iron oxide 

Carbonate of iizne . 

Magnesia 

VValer 

Cartoon , 


So—70 parts. 
12—16 

7—9 11 

3—4 

I „ 

a—IP „ 
1—5 


The oldest 3 iiir^/it*rtf vases go bach to the tombs fifssa of the 
end of the seventh century^ They are small and hand-made, 
ornamented, if at all, w'ith geometric patterns, incised. The 
engraving was done by a sort of toothed u^hecl or a sharp 
tool; more rarely hollowed out in grctoves. Obviously the 
process is an imitation of metal engraving. Oriental influence 
soDti appears^ first of all In the chalice-shaped cups found at 
Cei'vetri^ the surface of ivhich is covered with figures of lions, 

* MBfltyl, //An p, 4tia, ji. p. 62. It be omis- 

^ CW. ii. pp. 394, J15. |iare 4 wiili the Eiiialy&is of thjt eJaj of 
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deer, etc in Oriental style. Both form and decoraifon are 
derived from metallic prototypes. The projecting Grv phons' 
heada mentioned above are also typical of this class. 

In tombs of 50 c^ 5 oo rc, along with Corinthian vases, a 
iFTcrent type occurs, the va<ics befog wbecl-made, of light and 
elegant forms^ups, chalices, pyxidea, amphorae, and juga.’ 
rhe ornament is in the form of reliefs, either stamped from a 
cylinder on a narrow band, as in the red ware from Caere 
{sec p p 2 ), or composed of a series of medallions separately 
modelled or made from mould.s and stuck on. This, again is 

""*<= tarn »„to=.U 

Pet. i»d, as Sphinxe,. and 

Centmrs. to ivmged deities, suppliants with offerings before 

figures-Chlmaera, the Asiatic 

Fo snT f masks arc also common, 

episodes of hunts or banquets occur,* and also groups of figures 

m meaningless juxtaposition. Some vases have only curvilfoear 

Teom r* f T"®- than a 

HeifonV ?h ^ n ’ 1 ^'" tendency is rather 

Hcilcnic than Oriental, especially towards Ionian art.’ This is 

only a tem^rary phase, and is practically confined to Cervetri, 

Wn. and Corneto_,.r. the maritime region in whicif the 

Corinthian vases arc found. 

a 'h' ^^tr^ordfoary development is manifested, which 

and HcJlemcnfluences, and retained Oriental traditions. After 
the end of the sixth century alt the varieties of liairArre were 

Lcntiiry. The shapes include amphorae, trefoil-mouthed oino- 
choac, variou.1 forms of cups, bowls with raiseil h'tnxtK- j 

br,„cr.. and vaaaa in ,ha hrm of bird, sic. tt,,, 
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ornameptcd with reliefs £roim top to bottom, the subjects beinc^ 
much ihe*aaine as in the Inst group. The tops or covers arc 
often in the form of feiiiEile or cows heads, 01 surmounted bj 
birds (cf. Plate LVll- fig. S). The figures and ornaments arc 
stamped in from moulds and fiiied b\' some adhesive medium, 
incised designs being inserted to fill up the spaces. These reliefs 
are never found earlier than the period of Attic importations 

The subjects arc derived as before from Greek, Egj'ptian, 
and Assyrian sources, the Oriental types being so much 
combined that they must evidently hsv'e come through the 
Phoenicians. Among the Greek subjEcts we find Thesens and 
the MinO'taur, Perseus and the Gorgons, Pegasus and the 
Cbimacra, warriors, etc. The animals and the four-winged 
figures are Assyrian in type, while Egypt supplies such types 
as Ftah, xAnubis. and other animal-headed deities, and the 
female heads on the so-cdled Cimupic jars. 

There are here no signs of inventive genius. The technique 
is purely native, but all is founded on foreign models,^ The 
shapes arc those of Ionia and the coast of Asia or of Athens. 
On the other hand, the development of the technique from the 
VtUanuova pottery is certainly apparent. 'I'he Greeks, indeed, 
tried to imitate it at limes, and buedure ware is found at 
Rhodes and Naukratis. We may fairly lay down that Etruscan 
invention is limited to the perfecting of the technique and the 
combination of the borrowed elements and art-forms. Many 
of the flat reiiefasecm to be copied from ivories, and the rounded 
leliefs are certainly from bronze repnussi work; in some cases 
we find traces of gilding, silvering, and colour, which have been 
intended to reproduce the appearance of metal. Again, in many 
respects the buabero vases are merely the counterparts of works 
in bronze, as in the ease of the braziers and the bowl with 
Carvatid supports given in ('late LVIl. fig. z.* In short, they 
reproduce for us what is wanting in our knowledge of early 
Greek metal w-are.* 
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There seem to be some references to this early black ware in 
the Roman poets^ Ibr Juvenal ^ men Lions it as bein^ infuse in the 
time of Numa : " Who dared then" he saj-s, “ tu ridicule tlie 
ladle {simjfuvmm') andblacksaucerofNuma?'’ Fensius^stylcs 
it TusmmJiihle, and Martial® imagines Porsetia to have been 
quite content with his dinner-service of Etruscan carthenivarc. 


A peculiarly Etruscan type of vase which deserv-es some 
separate attention is that known as the Canopic jar, resembling 
the so-called KavtuTTOi in which the Egyptians placed the bowels 
of their mummies/ These Etruscan tanopi are rude representa¬ 
tions of the human figure, the heads, which are often attired 
in Egyptian fash ion. forming the covers. The eyes are some¬ 
times iniaidj and the female heads have large movable earrings 
and other adornments, in the tombs it was customary to place 
these vases on round chairs of wood, bronze, or terracotta An 
example may be seen in the Etruscan Room of the British 
Museum, where the chair is plated with bronze, covered with 
archaic dcsipis in relief,* and another is shown in 

I'fg. 181, Similar chairs were discovered in the Tomba delk 
SedU at Cer\Ttri; but the Canopic jars are almost confined 
to Chiusi, The type finds a parallel in the so-calJed "owl- 
vases " froLO the second city at Hissarlik (Vol. I. p. 358), in 
which the same combination of the vase-form with the human 
figure is to be observed. The loiver portion of the Jar was 
intended to receive the ashes of the dead, like the ofsmrUi, 
t IS method of placing the mortal rcinains of a persO'O within 
a representation of himself being peculiarly Egyptian, 

Signor Milam* has traced the origin of the Canopic jars to 
the funeral masks placed over the faces of the dead, which are 
sometimes found in the earliest Etruscan tombs. This practice 
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may have b^n derived from Mycenae, where Schliemann found 
£uld tnasKs in the jihaft-toenhs of the Agora j but in titrtiria the 
examples arc all in bronze, except a few of tenaeotta.* A 
gradual transition can be observ'ed from the mask, at first placed 
on the corpse and then attached to the urn containing its ashes, 
to the head fashioned in the round and aasimilalcd »vilh the 
cover; while in later times a further transition may be observed 
from the vase with human head to the complete human figure 


Fin,tlly,its place was taken by the reclining effigies on the covers 
of the sarcophagi (p- 330 ). The earliest jars arc found in the 
tombs of the eighth century, the evolution of the head 
modeJlcd in the round being accomplished by the seventh 
century, and the archaic types last down to about 550 Rc., 
when the severe perfected style comes in, to be succeeded by 
the free style of the fifth century, after which time the Canopic 
jars cease to be manufactLircd. 
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The types are both male and female ihroiighouL the latter 
being usually distinguished by wearing earrings and necklaces. 
Towards tlic end of iJic series the handles are gradually 
converted into rudimentary arms, and finally into fully 
developed human arms, sometimes holding attributes. They 
are probably placed on chairs as erahlems of the power and 
authority which the deceased enjoyed during his life. In the 
Berlin Museum ‘ there is a remarkable example of the sixth 
century in which the Jar is placed on a chair of the same clay, 
covered ornamental designs and figures of animals. 

The jars are always made of a plain red unglazed clay, and are 
uncolourtd. In the British Museuen’ there are two seated 
female figures on detached square bases, wearing bright red 
chitons and large circular earrings, w'bich seem to represent 
the period of transition from the jar to the sarcophagus, the 
style in which they arc modelled being that of the fifth century. 
Some of the later examples have strongly individualised 
features, and seem to be genuine portraits; it is possible 
that they are actually from moulds taken from the faces of 
thu de?id. 

fS ) CSI Ca R EEK INFLU tWCE j fAl NXED l^OTTE R¥ 

Although the Etruscans executed such admirable works in 
bronze, exercised .with such skill the art of engraving gems, 
and produced such refined specimens of filagree-work in gold, 
they never attained to high excellence in their pottery. The 
vases already described belong to plastic rather than pictorial 
art, and arc mostly imitations of work in metal Down to the 
end of the sixth century b.c. their attempts at painting vases 
have been, as we have seen, limited prartically to two fabrics, 
the Pulledrara ware and the Caere jars with paintings in a 
similar technique. These methods have, hotvever, nothing in 
common with Greek vase*palntings of the ordinary kind on 
a glazed surface, a method which was never popularised in 
KtruriEu 

I he total failure of the Etruscans in vase-painting finds a 
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curioits faraliel in their sculpture ; all their beat work is to he 
sought in their engraving or figures In ]ow relief, as !n the 
mirrors and Vet the same mirrors and c/s/.if show 

dearly that it was from no lack of ability in drawing that 
they filled ; wherefore It is the less easy to understand, not 
only the abseiicG of all originality in their painted vases, but 
also the rarity of instances of their imitative tendencies in lliis 
respect. 

Apparently the red-figured vases w'hich ivere imported into 
Etruria in such large numbers tn the fifth century served as 
prototypes, not for their paintings, but for tlic engraved mirrors 
to w'hich ive have alluded. It may have been that they shrank 
from the task so successfully achieved by Greek painters of 
suitably decorating the curved surfaces of a vase, and preferred 
the flat even surfaces supplied by the circular mirrors and the 
sides of the ds/ae. Moreover, the interior designs of the kylikes, 
perfected by Epiktetos, Euphronios, and their contemporaries, 
served as obvious models for disposing a design in a circular 
space ; and they had in the subjects of the vases a mythologicai 
repertory ready to hand. 

It now remains to be seen to what extent they actually were 
influenced in their pottery by the imported Greek vases. 

For considerably over a centur)' painted pottery^, at all times 
rare in Etruria, Is practically unrepresented in the tombs except 
by Greek importations, Coridtliian, Ionic, and Attic ; tlie only 
local attempts in this direction are the roliedrara and Cervclri 
vases. As wc have seen, early Corinthian vases appear in the 
ft/isa tombs, and later Corinthian in the chamber toenbs, in 
ivhicb, towards the middle of the sixth centurj', the Attic H,F. 
fabrics begin to make their appearance. The latest develop¬ 
ments of the Corinthian wares are, indeed, almost unrepresented, 
but their place is taken by what appear to be local imitations 
of the Corinthian vases, a large scries of vrhich was found at 
Cervetri, and now forms part of (he Campana collection in the 
Louvre. These are, however, for the most part certainly Greek, 
being presumably made by the Greek settlers in that toivn— 
at any rate, an Etrusican orij^in cannot be proved for themJ 

* ScE V*4. T- p, J3I. 
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\\ e have also seen lhat thir Ionian fabrics exercised a great 
iiilluence on Etruscan art, and this leads us to another series 
of vases found at Ccrv'clri, the Caerctan hvdriac discussed [n 
Chapter VIH, Some years ago it was noticed by the late 
b, Diiramler^ that there \rere in many museums examples of 
a class of vases which stood in close relation to the Caeretan 
liydriae, yet were obviously a different fabric. Having collected 
and examined Lliesc vases, he was able to demonstrate satis¬ 
factorily that they were direct imitations by the Etruscans of 
the Caeretan hydriac,* thereby proving at the same time that 
the latter were imported from other sources (j-f, Ionia), and not. 
^ had hitherto been supposed, themselves of Italian origin. It 
is not unlikely that the Ionic influence in Etruria is due to the 
Phocaean migration of 544 n.a; on reaching ltal>' the Ionian 
fugitives would naturally hand on their art-traditions there. 

These Etruscan vases are not exclusively hydriae, some being 
amphorae, others kyathi ; but they all bear the unmistakable 
stamp of Etruscan art in the drawing of the figures and other 
small details, such as the treatment of the incised lines. It will 
furtlicr be noticed that the drawing is in most cases quite free 
from archaism, figures being often drawn in full face or correct 
profile; and this consequently proves that they belong to a 
Considerably later date than the fabrics which they imitate, 
although the figures are always in black on a red ground. 
The style in some cases is not unlike tliat of the later Pan- 
atheuaic amphorae of the fourth century, and may abo be 
compared with some of the bronze cistae from Palestrina, 
Accessory pigments are rare, and llic incised lines are sketchy 
and careless ; great prominence is given to the bands of 
ornament bordering the designs, this being a feature borrowed 
from the Caeretan hydriae. On a large amphora in the British 
Museum 64) the characteristic Caeretan band of Jotos-floivers 
and palmettes is exactly reproduced, though in black instead of 
polychrome,^ Other tj'pical ornaments arc the macandcr and 
chevrons; ivy-leaves and sprigs shooting up from the ground; 

' jrim. A/ifiA. 1S8S, p. 174 IT. : “ Vofi tic daa. (VdL 1 , p ,59) 
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lotos-buds, and ivroaths gf all kinds. The subjects are limited 
in range, and thoroughly Etruscan m feeling; Pegad and 
beardless Centaurs with human forelegs, Bacchic subjects^ and 
genre scenes, such as athletic contests, combats, or funeral 
ceremonies (Plate LVril), alniDst complete the li.'it. The 
lumed-up shoes and the pointed fu/u/i worn by the women, 
as well as the physfognomy of the figure;?, ^vith their receding 
foreheads, are all characteristically Etruscan, though the two 
former details are borrowed from lonia.^ The shapes of the 
vase^ are heavy and inartistic^ and the edect altogether 1111- 
pleasing. A list of the principal examples is here appended.^ 

\\ hen at last the imitative instincts gf the Etruscans did in 
courre of time impel them to turn I heir fancy to copying the 
red-figured vases^ wc find the same characterisdc-s reproduced. 
The number of such imiiations is not large, but they arc 
Unmistakable, not only from the stylc^ but from the pale yellow 
clay, dull black glaze, and biaarre character of the ornamen¬ 
tation. Keverthekss^ in some cases fairly good results are 
obtained, as m the kylix F 47^, which in its interior 

design at all event!i Is an obvious attempt to imitate the 
work of the great Athenian kylix-painter-s- The artist seems 
to have learned his art from the school of Hi cron and Brygos, 
but his Etruscan instincts are revealed in the over-elaboration 
and stiff mannerisms of the drawing. The Museum also pos¬ 
sesses a vejy*^ fine krater from FateriS (F .^7^), which appears 
to be an example of a local school,® imitating the red-figured 
vases of the ‘'fine" period and large style. But these com¬ 
paratively successful imitations arc exceptional. 

The other red-figured Etruscan vases are far inferior, and 
are executed in a style which none can fail to recognise. U 
is dry and lifeless in the extreme, the drawing helpless, and 


* S<-i; p, 51 j 

Pottipr, Cat u. p. 4 J_J_ 
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the whole effect repulsive and disagreeable* as is so oJieiJ the 
case with Etruacan art. These vases arc not earlier than the 
third cerrtiiry He., and may be later. In them we observe, 
besides Greek mythologicaJ subJeetSK the inlrodyction of local 
deities such as Charwn and Ker The Erillsh Museum possesses 
some ten examples of this class, in addition to the two already 
described. The most interesting isakratcr(F4So= Plate LVHL), 
with, on one side, the death of Aktaeon, designated by his 
Klruscan name Attiintti on the other^ Ajax, designated Af/^is, 
throw ing himsdf upon his sword, after the award of the armour 
of Achilles. 

Another vase of this class has for its subject the farewell 
of Admetos and Alkestis/ with Etruscan inscriptions accom¬ 
panying the figures, and a speech issuing from the mouth of one 
of them. Behind Ad me tea Is one of the demons of the Etruscan 
hell, probably intended for Hades or Thanatos, wearing a short 
tunic and holding in each hand a snake. Behind Alkcstls is 
Charui] with tiis niallet On another vase found at Vulci ^ 
Ajax js represented slaying a Trojan prisoner in the pre.sence 
of Charun j and on the reverse the latter appears again with 
FenthKiicia and tw-o other wnmen^ On a third * Ltda is 
represented showing Tyndareus the egg from ’ivhicb Helen 
and Klytaemnestra were destined to be born * it is inscribed 
AliNai, the Etruscan forEn of Helen. 

The latest specimens of these fabt^ics, which have been found 
at OsTicto and Orbetello, positively degenerate into barbarism *; 
the figures arc carelessly and roughly painted, and wiiite is 
extensively u-sed as an accessor>% as in the later Apulian and 
Campanian vases. The subjects are usually borrow'ed from 
the infernal regions, and the gruesome figure of Chartm is 
common. 

Inscriptions on Etruscan vases are rare as compared with 
Greek, and in many cases have only been scratched in after the 
vase was made. There arc abo instances of imponed Greek v^ases 
on ivhich Etruscan inscription!! have been inci.scd in this manner, 

“ BILL Nat. 91S >= Dennu, «{. 
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as in ^he case of a vase sn tlie form of a lion in the British 
Museum from Veii^ on which is indsed P^U®VP 

QA^\ The earliest known are incised 

on plarii pots of black ivare, and several of these take tlie 
form of what are known as or alphabets. Strictly 

speaking, some of these alphabets are of HelJenie origin, and 
do not give the forms of the Etmscan letters as they are known 
to us; but as the latter are derived from the Gieek (western 
group), probably through Cumae (see above, p. 295) these 
inscriptions would naturally represent their original forms in 
Etruria, 

In 1S&2 an amphora was discovered at Form el lo near Veil,* 
□n which this Greek alpiiabet is written twice from left to rights 
together ivitli a retrograde Ktiuscan inscription^ and a ^'sylla¬ 
bary" or spelling exercise. The alphabet is as follows : a, 0 , 7, 

e, ft i, /i, K, \ Vt B, TT, M. Tt p. T, V, -h, t. This 

15 the most complete extant^ containing twentj^-six 

letters and illustrating the archaic Greek forms of the twenty-two 
Phoenician letters in their Semittc order* The four additional 
ones me v, H- (— f), and f (= The character is the 
representative of and is not found in Creek inseriptSems; 

13 s/iin or Sun (cf p. 247)' 

The Caere alphabet, on a vase now in the Museo Gregoriano, 
is also combined with an Etruscan syllabar^^ eonsistiitg of 
such forms as etc.*; the alphabet 

resembles that from Formello^ except for the omission of 
the ?j and the v^, which represents A third alphabet 

of the Scime type, extending as far as 0, was found at Colic 

near Siena? On another small black jar also found at Caere, 
and now in the Museo .GregorianOp^ is incised an Etruscan 
inscription tri two lines, in which also the letters are certainly 
early Greek rather than Efmaean j these two from Caere must 
be of the same date as the Regulini-Galassi tomb, about 
650—600 B,C, 


' RylKJfU, i. p. 16 
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The two following, however, are genuine Etruscan iifviifdaria t 
one from the foot of a cup found at Bomarzo,^ on which the 
alpliabct runs (retrograde) : a, y, t, f, i;, 17, $, t, \, fi, m. w, M, p, 

’"j ^ X> 

m'-r ETKU&lAW At-PHABET, FROM A VAit. 

the other in the museum at Grosseto,- m which the letter are 
practically the ,saitie; but with the addition of x ajid ?. lii 
the named the form f for z should be noted, and in both 
occur the sa^f and two forms of which in Etruscan generally 
appears as 8* Among other instances of early Etnii^an in¬ 
scriptions are that on the Louvre vase from Caere, with white 
paintings on red ground (D 151 : see P- 294)p which dates from 
the seventh century ' and on objects from the RcguUni-GalasiDi 
and Del Duce tombs (pp* ^95, 3™^ They arc^ how'ever, vcr>' 
rare on the potterj-'of the next two centuries, with the exception 
of those incised on the plain pnttery^p which hear no essentiai 
relation to the vase itself,^ These^ as has beers noted, ore also 
found on Imported Greek ivares, one of the best instances 
being the kylLx of Oltos and Euxitheos, at Corneto,* on the 
foot of which is an inscription oF thirty'-cight letters not divided 
into words. Occasionally also painted inscriptions are founcL^ 

\\ hen, however, we come to the imitation Greek vases of the 
third and second CGnlurics, we find a curious reversion to the old 
Greek practice of inscribing the names of the figures and even 
sentences on the paintings themselves. Some of these have 
already been mentioned- 1 he best example is afforded by 
the krater with Admetos and Alkestis, on which the name-=i of 
the two principals are given as m^TA. .JW*, and (T8:)JA, 
Ji/aii; while by the side of the figure of Charun is a long in¬ 
scription ECH ■ EASCE : HUC ; ATPA\M : 8AEPOPCE. On 
the vase with Ajax and Pcnthcsileia the dames are given as 

P*- ^Sr 71 pL iDi ; 

n. pL 99. 

*" K^Eandb, u idj. 

" Fubi^Uh C. /. //tf/. 2609. 


' Dciiinis, i. p. 

= /If/ii. ii. p. 224. 

* Set ff^r iflWjmccE MiciJi, Mipu. /njfii. 
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PENTAJIUA, and BfNOIAI^ TVPMVCAS. On 
A vase mentioned by Gerhard, Kike iii^tribes on a shield the 
word ANfA4, Lnsfm} 

§ 2. EtRL^SCx\M TEftKACOTTA WoRK 

It remains to say a few words on the other tiscs of clay 
amon^ the Etruscans, This subject has indeed been discussed 
to some extent fn Chapter III., regarding die use of clay 
in general In classical times. Rut there are some features 
of work in terr^icoEta which are iieculiar to this people. For 
their extensive use of lliis material we are quite prepared by 
the evidence of the potter^*' found in their tombs^ which shows 
that they understood the processes of manufacture perfeetty^ 
even if they failed in their attempts at decoration. As we shall 
see^ they employed It constantly, not only for finer works of 
art^ but for ordinary and more utilharian purposes. This wc 
know not only from the existing remains, but from many 
passages of ancient ivriters, who speak of the Etruscan 
preference for clay and their skill in its ttse^ 

Pliny, in particular^ speaks of the art of modelling in clay 
as "brought to perfection in Italy^and especially la Etruria.^ ^ 
He attributes its introduction to the three craftsmen whom 
Dernaratos brought with him from Corinth in the seventh 
century —^Eucheti:, Hugra.minos, and Diopos— i.vhom he styles 

This story' of its origin need not^ of course, be iui- 
plicitly believed ; non on the otlier hand, need the statement 
of Tatian,^ wdio, followed in modem times by Cam pan a and 
other Italian vinitcrs, claimed fi^^ Italy a priority over Greece in 
the art of making terracotta figures. For their statues the 
Etruscans certainly secen to have preferred clay to any other 
material. Although few of these have descended to us, there 
are many passages in Roman literature which Imply their 
excellenctj and it is chiefly from these that our knowledge of 
Etruscan statues in terracotta is derived- The Romans, unable 

' p 4 r//’ /Ji-rt'. 1 S 31 , p. i?fi: cf " 

hIbo Fibf^nU N'ot. 022 ^ 358ij- " Oraf. sd CjnJftv J. 

^ RKiv. 157 . 
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themselves to execiite such works, were obliged to Mini ploy 
Etruscan artists for the decoration of their temples^ as in the 
notable insttinee of that of Jupiter on the CapituL A cerUm 
\"oka of Veil ^ was employed by Tarqulnlus Pfiscus, about 
50ig B.C,, to make the statue of the god, which was of colossal 
proportions, and was painted vermilion, the colour being solemnly 
renewed from time to time. The same artist made the famoiLs 
chariot on the pediment of the temple, which, instead of con¬ 
tracting in the furnace, swelled to such an extent that the 
roof had to be taken off. This circumstaTicd was held to 
ptognosLicate the future greatness of Rome? Volca abo made 
a figure of Hercules in the Forum Boarium, and we read that 
Numa Consecrated a statue of Janus but the material m the 
latter case is not actually specified as terracotta. 

Pliny goes on to say tJiat stich statues existed in many 
places even in his day. He also speaks of numerous temples 
in Rome and oLher towms W'Jth remarkable sculptured pedi¬ 
ments and cornices ; the existing remains of some of these 
will presently be discussed. There is no doubt that the u^c 
of terracotta for the external decoration of temples was even 
more general in Etruria than in Greece ; and, whereas in Greece 
it ceased in the fifth centuryt in Etruria it lasted down to 
Roman times. The use of bricks in Etruria seems to have 
belonged entirely to the time w^heu it had lost its independence^ 
under Roman dominion- Far instance, the brick walls of 
Arretium, ’ivhich are highly spoken of by Pliny and Vitruvius,^ 
do not belong to the Etruscan, but to the later city; and 
although Gel I alleged that he .saw- tufa walls with a substructure 
of tiling at Veii, Dennis .sought for these iti vain even a pier 
of a bridge resting on tiles which he found there proved to be 
later work. For buildings and for tombs the principal material 
seems to have been tufa, but the tiles of the roofs were pro¬ 
bably of terracotta, as were somcllmes those used for covering 
tombs? 


' Flifiy, EIKT. 

* The stQty h iuld by FJiny, 
jKviiL 16, and Plnufth^ /iyV/iWjff* tj, 
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Etruccan temples were also Iargel>" built of wood, with a 
covering of terracotta, slate, as the evidence of recent ex¬ 
cavations shows. This method of decDiarion^ which, as ive 
saw in a previous chapter (VoL 1 . p. was largely practised 
in Italy and Sicily, and even spread thence to Greece, as at 
Olympia, b not alluded to by Vitruvius in his description 
of Etruscan temples (iv, although he speaks of the wooden 
construction of the r^fs ; but he alludes to fixed 

on the front of the teniples, which may refer to the terracotta 
slabs.^ Earlier restorations made after his descriptions are 
imperfect in this respect* only regarding const met ion and not 
decorative effect^ It is at any rate dear that tlie roof had a 
pediment on the front only, the other three sides projecting 
over and forming caves, round which hung ihe pendent slabs 
f^ec below); they were not required in front because of the 
portico. Araeostyle temples, the same ivriter tells us, had 
wooden architraves and pedimentss, ornamented with sculpture 
in terracotta. The cinerary urns often supply evidence as 
to the construction of the roofs, with their exact imitalion 
of tiles. 

We have noiv remains of at least four tern pi e.^ built in 
this method, or, rather, of their terracotta decnratioii: from 
Ccrvetrl in ferlin, from Civita Lavinia in the Briti.sh Muse urn 
(Hiatea LL-Tll.), from Alatri and from Falerit or Civita 

Castellana Other remains of architectural terracotta 

work come from Orvieto,^ Piligliano,'" and Lunt [see below), 
and from Conca or Satricum.“ the latter being chiefly antefixal 
ornaments of the ordinary' Italian types. The Cervetri remains 
consist of roof-tiies, antcfixal ornamEnts with figures in relief 
in front, and friezes with chariots and warriors.^ Portions of 
a similar frieze from the same site are in the British Museum* 
as are also three antefixes in the same style as one in Berlin 
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frora CcrveLri (Plate LIX.)h^ They belong to the fifth vntur>^ 
and illustrate a later development from the ordinary archaic 
type—idealised remale heads or heads of Satyrs with rich 
polychrome decoration. Another example in Berlin appears 
to represent Juno Sospita.^ The friezes arc a good example 
of the Italodonic style of the end of the sixth century^ tiic 
points of comparison with the Chakidian and other B.F. vases 
being particularly noteworthy.* 

But for information on the form of the Etruscan temple these 
arc too frogmentaiy' to be of any use. The reinama from Alatri, 
Civita Castellana^ and Civita Lavinia are much more lllumi* 
iiating. The List-named, of which some descriptian has already 
been given (VoL I. p. tot), are partly archaiCp partly of the 
fuiirth century, the two former wholly pf the later date | but 
allowing for differences of stylc^ the general arrange men I was in 
all cases practically the same. The front of the temple was 
in the form pf a pediment supported On columns^ with orna¬ 
mental rahing cornices, and in the form of figures or 

groups. Along the sides and back ran gutters, with lion-head 
spouts at intervals^ faced by upright cornices, with pendent 
plates of terracotta, or barge-boardshanging free and or na¬ 
me iited with patterns in relief. These were for prutection 
against weather, like the edgings to the roofs of Swiss chalets 
and modern railtvay stations. The practice was quite un-Greek, 
and peculiar to Etruria. The antefixal ornaments were con¬ 
tinued along the sides above the cornice. The architraves were 
also ornamented with terracotta slabs, on which were palmettc 
patterns ; and thus tlic whole formed a rich and continuous 
system of termcotta plating which completely covered llie 
WDod^vork of the architraves and roof All the slabs w^re 
ornamented with coloured patterns in relief or simply painted 
on a white slip, such as maeanders, tongue, scale-pattern, 
lotDS-floivcrs, qr various forms of the palmctte. 

The existing remains of Etniscan monumental sculpture in 

' in/ TVrrJi 11 fizT -aj,: tf, ^ PanDfkfl, 7 ^mirtsyf/rw f^tr jfr. Afui. 

Arc A. ZgiS. lj6zl JE alllLiJ- pi. lO. 
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clay arc, as has been indicatedr not large. Some of the ardii- 
tcctiiral ^ntefixes are almost important enough to be included 
under this head^ especially those in the form of figures or groups 
model led almost in the round. These belong mostly to the 
fifth century and the finest example is the group in the 

Berlin ^luseum from the Cen-etri find already mentioned, repre- 
seiUit>g Eos carr}'ing oFf Kcphalos ^ ; it is in the style of about 
480 B.C. A smaller but still v^ery effective example is the 
antefix from Civita Lavinia in the British Museum, representing 
a Satyr and Maenad awaiting the advent of Dionysos (Plate 11 .1.^ 
With these must be reckoned the sculptured friezes from 
Cervetri in the British and Berlin Museums^ and the reliefs un 
the British -Museum sarcophagus from the same site." In all 
these the same prevalence of Ionic Greek influence may be 
observedj which is characteristic of so much Etruscan work 
of the late archaic period, both in terracotta and bronze, as 
in the reliefs of the Potledrara bust.^ d’hi-s influence, which is 
due to the strong Hellenic clement in the civilisation of Caere 
and the Campanian cities, we have also secti at work in the 
vase-paintings of tlic period.® 

One of the earliest instances^ and perhaps the most remarkable^ 
of Etruscan clay modelling in the round,, for its size and execu¬ 
tion ^ E the group on the top of the famous sarcophagus in the 
British Museum (Fig. 183).* The figures, a man and woman 
reclining on a couch 1 are life-size, of somewhat slender pro“ 
portions, with smiling features, the drapery of the woman stiff 
and formal* Sir Charles Newton has described the style as 
archaic, the treatment tiiroughout very naturalistic, in which a 
curious striving after truth in anatomical details gives animation 
to the group, iu spile of the extreme ungainliness of form and 
utigraceful compositionr'^* The same difficulties that beset the 
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sculplor of ihe Folkdrara bust, m working jn the round instead 
of relicfp ate visible here ; and the contrast ivith the Tlellenic 
style of the reliefs round the lower part is ver>' tna^rked There 
are simibr sarcophagi in the Louvre, and in the Museo Papa 
Giulio at Rome.^ M. Martha notes in regard lo the figures 
on the former that the faces are remarkable for individuality 
and precision of type, hut the limbs arc stiff and rude. This h 



FIG. 103- AJCCHAIC TEIKACOTTA KAItCCllIIAGU& ftlklTlin ilL'SEL'M). 

not an infrequent feature of early Greek art.^ Sfgtior Savignoni 
claims these three monuments as purely Ionic Greek worke 
hut repudiates much of the British Museum sarcophagus as 
un-antique. 

Of later sculpture in terracotta the instances are compara¬ 
tively feiv% by far the best being the pedtmental sculptures from 
Luni in Northern Tuscany, discovered in JS42, and now at 

^ iMsh vL p], 59; ^oiap qf lOfnlhS ju tfefr dalfa in 
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Florence.' Their date iu about 200 B.e 
of the Olympian deikie^^ Muses, 

Artemis slaying the Xiobides. A feu' 
figures vYcre found at 
Or\icto.“ 

It may be con¬ 
venient to speak here 
of a small group of 
monuments in terra¬ 
cotta whicl’ 
in an rntcresi 
manner the adfieve- 
ments of Etruscan 
painting in. the 
archaic ueriod^ This 
' terra¬ 
cotta stabs, which 
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the painted 
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Etruscans considered 
such an important 
feature of their 
sepulchral arrange¬ 
ments.^ Two set 5 
have been found, one 
of which is in the 
Lauvre, the other in 

the British Museum^ , ■ r 

both are of similar character, and belong to the beginning 0 

the sixth century^ but the style varies in some degree. ig^ I 4 
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Tile surface of the slabs was covered with the usuaJ white 
slip or \£i/Kb,iia of early Greek paintings,' on which tIl^ designs 
were sketched with a point and filled in with red and black 
outlines or washes. The white ground was left for the flesh 
of women and for white drapery, the flesh of the men being 
coloured red. Of the two the Louvre slabs seem the more 
advanced, and more directly under Ionic influence, w'hile the 
others are more provincial in character. The Caeretan hydriae 
seem to ha^-e left some traces on the former, and in the latter 
it is interesting to note the use of borders of white dots for the 
drapeiy, such as ive see on the Daphnae vases ! V ol. I. p. 352J. 

These paintings may also be compared with those in the 
Grotta Catnpana at Veii (Vol. I. p. 3^), which, in spirit at any 
rate, if not in date, are the oldest examples of Etruscan 
painting, white still under Oriental influence. But not being 
works in terracotta, they do not strictly concern us here. 

Although the more important sarcophagi of the Etruscans 
w'ere made of alabaster, tufa, and peperino, a considerable 
number, principally of small size, were of tertacotLi. All of 
these belong to a late stage of Etruscan art. Some feiv were 
large enough to receive a body laid at full length. 1‘wo 
large sarcophagi, from a tomb at V’^ulci, now in the British 
Museum, may be taken as typical* The lower part, which held 
the body, is shaped like a rectangular bin or trough, about three 
feet high and as many wide. On the covers arc recumbent 
Etru.scan women, modelled at full length. One has Exith its 
cover and chest divided into two portions, probably because It 
was found that masses of too large a size failed in the baking. 
The edges at the point of division arc turned up like flange BIcls. 
These have on their fronts In one case dolphins, in the other 
branchc,s of trees, incised with a tool in omline. Other sarco¬ 
phagi of the same dimensions are imitations of the larger ones 
of stone. Many of the smaller sort, which held the ashes of the 
dead, are of the same shape, the body being a small rectangular 
chest, while the cover presents a figure of the deceased *in a 

' Ct II.C ■netc|>c«, El>. '. 4 ^. t c^, 079*. goo 
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recliniiig.postbre. They generally h^vc In front a composition 
in relief, freely motlelkd in the later style of Etruscan art, the 
subject being often of funeral import; such as the last farewell 
to the deadt combats of heroes (Plate LlX-J. especially that 
of Eteokles and Peljmcikes; a battle in which an unarmed 
hero is fighting with a ploughshare' ; the parting of Admetos 
and Alkestis in the presence of Death and Chanin; and tlie 
slaying of the dragon by Kadmos at the fountain of Ares.» 
Some few have a painted roof Alt these were panted in 
h'tupfra upon a white ground, in bright and vivid tones, 
producing a gaudy effect. The inscripUnns were also traced 
fn pjunt, and rarely incised. A good and elaborate ex ample 
of the colouring of terracotta occurs in the recumbent figure 
on a small sarcophagus in the British Museum (Plate LIX-).' 
Here the flesh Ls red. the eyes black, the hair red, the wreath 
green, and the drapery of the figure is white, with purple and 
crimson borders the phiale wJiich the figure holds is yellow 
(tn imitate giidlng). and the cushions on which he reclines 
are red and blue. This system of colouring is maintained 
to an even greater degree in the relief on tlie front of the 
sarcophagus, the subject of which is a combat of five warriors. 
The background is coloured indigo, and every detail is rendered 
in colour, except the nude parts ^'hkh are covered with a white 
slip throughout. The pigments employed are red, ydbvir, black, 
green, and purple, and the inscription above is painted in brown 
ot) white, all the colours being marvellously fresh and well pre- 
sened ; but the general effect is gaudy, fantastic, and scarcely 
appropriate. It may also be said in regard to the whole series 
that the subjects are monotonous and unplcasing, and the 

compositions crow'docl to srxc^i^- ^ ^ 

By far tlic finest example of these terracotta sarcophagi js 
one found at Cen.'ctri not many years ago, now in the British 
iMuscuiti (Plate LX-)-* It is known from the iciscriptlon in front 
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tu be the last resting-place (jf a lady named Seianti 1 ‘hanunb, 
whose effigy, life-si it, adorns the top—a most realistic specimen 
of Etruscan portrait-sculpture, and in splendid preservation. 
Within the lower part her skeleton is still preserved, together ’ 
with a series of silver utensili A very similar specimen, that 
of Larthia SeiaiiLi, is in the Museum at Florence,^ and from 
the coins found therewith the date of these two may be fi-iccd 
at about 15 *^ The figure of the lady was cast in two halves, 
the joint being below the hips ; she is represented as a middle- 
aged matron, her head veiled in a mantle which she draws aside 
with her right hand, In her left she holds a mirror in an open 
case ; she wears a sphendone in her hair, and much jevvellciy. 
On the right arm are bracelets, and on the left hand six ringSj 
the bezels of which arc painted purple to imitate sard-stones ; 
in her ears are pendants painted to imitate amber set in gold. 
The nude parts are painted flesh-colour, and colouring is freelj,' 
employed throughout, the cushions being painted in stripes. 
The dimensions of the sarcophagus itself are G ft. by 2 ft, b\' 

! ft. 4 in. ; it has no reliefs on the front, but is ornamented with 
pilasters, triglyphs, and quatrcfoils. 

For antefi.xal ornaments, masks, and the decoration of the 
smaller sarcophagi and other products of ordinary^ industry, 
the clay seems to hive been invariably made in the form of 
a mould i but for the larger sarcophagi and the Canopic figures 
a rough day model was made by hand and itself baked. Pro¬ 
bably txith processes were employed concurrently—large statues, 
for Instance, being made in several pieces; in Uicse ft will 
generally be noted that the head and torso arc modelled more 
carefully tlian the limbs. 

M. explains the inv'ariabte coloijrrnjT of Ktriiscan 

terracottas on the supposition that the Etruscans did not 
profess to make figures in this material, but looked down on 
it as a common substance, to be concealed wherever possible. 
However this may be, the polychromy was not only a nccc.ssarj^ 
artifice, but an admirable means of imparting life and realism 
to the figures, In the archaic period there is miicli less variety 
yellow, red, brown, and black being the only colours employed 

‘ xi. pi. i. » p, Jtxi, 
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as a. ryle.' T/ic dark red pigment usually applied for (lesh- 
colour on the sarcophagi may suggest the tniftium with which 
the statue of Jupiter Capitolinus was smeared. In later work 
the tints are lighter and much more varied, as we have seen, 
and this is especially noticeable on the figures from the Luni 
pediments, in which rose, yellow, green, and blue arc employed 
with tlic same delicate metftccs that we sec in the Tanagra 
figures, 

Sj. SouTiiLRN Italy 

In dealing with the indigenous non-IIcUenic people of Southern 
Italy and their potter}*, wc are almost more at a disadvantage than 
in regard to the Etm.scans. The peoples arc almost unknown to 
us, and arc vaguely characterised as “ lapygran," Mcssaplan," 
“Oscan,” and so on; but this docs not really carry us muck 
further. i^Iorcovcr, this part of Italy has never been sdentilically 
or tlioroughly e:<cavated, like Etruria, and even where finds have 
been made they are small and poor; nothing of very remote 
date appears to have come to light, and very few early Greek 
importations. Hence there has been until quite recently no 
attempt made at a scientific study of the pottery, or even to 
distinguish local from imported wares; in Heydemann’s cata¬ 
logue of the Xapics vases it is practically ignored. Recently, 
however, Herr Max Mayer, and Signor Fatroni, whose laudable 
investigations of the Graeeodtalian vases have already received 
attention (Chapter XI.}, have turned their attention to the study 
uf the less promising indigenous fabric.s.’' 

The rugion with wliich tlie presefit section deals is that com¬ 
prised by the three districts of Apulia, Lucania, and Campania, 
The barbarian races by which it was occupied in classical times 
w'crc knoivn by various names, used with some vagueness ; but 
roughly we may divide them into two groups : the lapygians or 
Messapians and the Peucetians, occupyingthc south-east portion 
of the peninsula from modern Bari to the end of the "heel”*; 

' Blyfr tipCUfiiiin the Bajictjplmps eecfllB® PotiJftp Lom'r‘if Cai, aj, p. 
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and the Osco-Santnites, who occupied Campania and t!\e moun¬ 
tainous district of Samnium on its north-eastern border* In 
Lucania the district of Sala ConstlEna has yielded local pottery. 
The Osco-Samnites appear to have been more amenable to 
the influence of Greek civilisation than the others, owing to the 
existence in their midst of such centres of culture as Cumae, 
Capua, and Poseidonia (Pacstum); hence we find that the 
pottery of that region shows a much mote Hellenic character 
than that of Apulia, and is more like that of Etruria in its 
attempts to imitate the Greek imported fabrics (see Vol. I. 
p, 4,^4). 

Greek painted vases arc found in Soulliern Italy as early as 
the seventh century KC., though even in '* Aegean " times they 
had penetrated as far as Sicily, and even Marseilles (sec Vol. I. 
pp 69, S6}.’ .At Cumae in particular, and also at Xola, “ Proto* 
Corinthian " and Corinthian wares have been found ; during the 
sixth ccntiir>^ Ionic and Attic B.F. wares make their appearance, 
but never in large quantities, as in Etruria- They, however, gave 
rise to a class of imitative fabrics found chiefly in Campania : 
amall amphorae and other forms rudely painted with black 
silhouettes, dating from the fifth century. At farentum the 
finds of vases have been mainly Greek, but even these are 
comparatively rare. The principal examples of local wares 
are to be seen in the museums of Bari, Lecce, Taranto, and 
Naples ; the British Museum, Louvre, and Berlin only possess 
isolated specimens.* The genera! scarcity of imports is due. 
Signor Patroni thinks, to the restricted interepurse between the 
colonies on the coast and the interior districts peopled by hostile 
local tribes. After the fifth century when large numbers of 
Greek artists were established in the towns of Southern Ua!y, 
the circumstances became different, and we have already made 
in Chapter XI. a general survey of the various fabrics produced 
from that time in the various centres down to the total decay of 
the art. 

All Italiote pottery, before this direct influence of Hellenism 
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made itself felt, may be called "archaic" ; but it must at the same 
lime be, borne in mind that these archaic t)'pes still went on 
during the time of Greek influence. They formed, in factj a 
" domestic" style, as opposed to the “ high-art" style of the 
Graoco-Italian warcst just as the early Geometrical pottery of 
Athens is ihoiight to have been in relation to the Mycenaean 
vases (sec Vol. 1, p, 279), They must not, however, be regarded— 
as has been done by some writers—^as deliberate archaislic 
revivals of older fabrics. It is true that they bear a remarkable 
rescrnblance in many cases to Aegean, Cypriote, and Geometrical 
wares ; but this likeness is due to other causes, being the result 
of development, not of direct imitation, A learned Italian, on 
first seeing some of the local pottery' excavated in Apulia, e-x- 
elaimed, " This is the Mycenaean style of Italy.’’ Chronologically 
and ethnographically he was wrong, but artistically he wa.s right; 
and as Signor Patroni has pointed out, parallels to nearly all the 
ornamental motives of local Apulian fabrics may be traced in 
Mycenaean pottery. 

There is also a favourite shape, that of a large double- 
mouthed examples of which may be seen in the Jhliisln 

Museum {F50t! = Fig. tSj, and i’509}. which is obviously 
derived dircclly from the Mycenaean “ false-necked amphora ” 
(see Vol. I. p 271J. It is not a Hellenic tyix:, although it is 
the forerunner of a form of askos found among the pninted 
vases of Apulia.' Another favourite form, which Signor L'alroni 
calls the oma tippuh, a jar with three vertical handles round the, 
nearly' spherical body, and wide-spreading mouth, may similarly 
be derived from the Mycenaean thifce-handlet]//.t/rtVoL I, p,2723. 
Other forms, agaici, are parallel with those of Cyprus, as is in 
some ca.“ieB the system of gcometiical decomtioti, a figure or 
pattern in a panel with borders of geometrical ornament 

The writers above-mentioned distinguish two main classes 
of the local pottery of Apulia (including the soutli-ea-stcrn 
extremity or " h«r' of Italy). The central portion of this 
district was inhabited by a tribe known as the Fcucelii, and 
the extremity by Messaplans, or, as they arc also styled, 
lapyginiis. The vases, which appear to be the product of the 
> K,!^. b.M. 
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latter race, arc found in various places—such as RrindLst, ^gnaxia 
or Fasant^ Lecce, Nando, Ostuni, Otranto, Futignano, Rugge, 
Taranto, and l^aentn—and iJicy may best be studied in tlic 
museum at Bari, The pottery of the Peucetii, which Signor 
Patfoni calls Apulian, covers the region found Rari, including 
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J'utignano on the south. Bitonio and Ruvo on the north where 
the local civilisation seems to have been modified by the 
infiucncu of such centres as Canosa. 

1 he typical form of Messapiaii poitcr>' is a kratcv with hh^h 
anpiar handles, at the highest and lowest points of which iTre 
pairs of discs irt>uU.r), a spherical bfjfjj-, and neck sloping 
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inwartJsj ^without Hp. The form L one whichp a-s we have 
seen in Chapter Xl., was adopted by the G^k vase*painters 
in r.ucrtnia al a later date,^ Mayer states that this form is only 
found in the ''heer' of Italy^hut Fatruni seems to imply that 
it is typical of Central Apulia.^ It is painted m two colours— 
purple-red and dark browm or black ; but the fonner colour 
rs not found in the earlier examples. The dccoralion includes 
simple geomettical or vejjetable patternSp such as wreaths, panels 
of lozenge-patternp zigzags^ and an ornament eomjjiosed of two 

trianglEs point to point w^hich Mayer calls the " hour¬ 
glass omament The more developed examples ha^ e figures 
in panels^ ranging from rows of ducks to human figures. Among 
these are a man gathering fruit from a tree and two stags con¬ 
fronted. Lenormant published two very interesting specimens 
in the l-ouvre, one of uhich has two cocks confronted, tfie Dther 
a man suimmlng accompanied by a dolphin.^ 

The latter, with others of the same class, styled by Lenormant 
“ lapygian/* appear to be imitations of B.F. amphorae ^; but 
if they are ifnitations they must be almost contemporaneous 
with their prototypes, and cannot be later than the fifth century. 
The man with the dotphui recatU the story of Taras and the 
coiii'typcs of Tarchtum ■ but Lenormant pointed out that a 
similar legend was current relating to lapy.s, the eponymous 
hero of lapygia,” and he niay thertfore be intended. Some of 
these va 4 iei 3 have painted in,scriptions, one of wFieh runs, lAP ; 
but they'’ arc apparently^ nothing more than names, partly- 
Helieiibedr 

Among other shapes are a kind of askos with simple decora* 
tion, a jug or pitcher with discs attaclied to the handles^ also 
with simple patterns, and a unique variety of the krater w'Eth 
four fiat-topped coiumti-handlca. Signor Patroni calls attenMon 
to another class of Messapian vases from which the geometrical 
decorative element is absent, the ornarncut being arranged in 
bands of cquikl width, and varying between linear and natuial 

' See a!ao ViiL 1 . p. 17 a, 4 C. * /*/i4 plik 19 , 31 1 Salt /AV// 
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forma- A characteristic mntive is a sort of chain-patteno. The 
wave and lows of pomcgrai^ate-buds also occur, and animals^ 
such as dogs and dolphins; also human heads and figures. 
The shapes are either the double-necked askos, as given in 
Fig. 185^ with a.n arched handle between the mouths, or a kind 
of double situ la j formed of two jars on a cylindrical stand 
with a vertical handle between. 

As Mayer has pointed out^ there cannot here be any q-— 
of a very ancient class of vases^ but rather of one 
character, rhe Geometrical tendency appears clueUy 

north of the di-strict^ ivherc 
the influeiKC of Pcucctia 
(see below) wa-s felt. The 
vegetable ornaments, he 
suggests^ have affinities 
with those of Rhodian 
vases.^ The date can 
hardly be earlier than the 
fifth century. 

The fabrics of Central 
or Peucctian Apulia centre, 
as has been noted, round 
Barb They are all of a 
atrongly Geometrical tyfK-\ 
but the system of orna- 
incntation is freer and 
more tmried than in the 
Mtssapian class. They are 
easily recognisable hy their fonni and characteristic designs, 
painted only in brown or black. Here, again, the typical form 
is a krater, in which the handles arc either arched in vertical 
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fasliion or else form flat bands. It has a shallow, spreading 
tip. The patterns arc arranged in panels and bands, and are 
often executed with great care. Fig. 186 gives an example 
from Sala Consilina in Lucania.* The favourite motives arc 
chequers, iigtogs, the "hour-glass," hook-atmed crosses, and 
lozenges filled with reticulated pattern, neatly arranged in 

• Cf. A’l/w, MUfA. iif97. pi. 10, ]|, 222. * AV/vV Jrgti Sevt, rSg?, p, rSft 
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friezes o[ sal tire-wise, RouLid the lower part of the vase is 
often found what may be described as a cumb^pattern, and on 
sonic vases is a curious rudimentary form of the maeander, 
arranged in triangles or diagonal crosses, .-^mong the other 
shapes are a small askos with ring-handle on the back^ a sort 
of high stand like a fruit-dish, lai^e cups and bowLs, and the 
{?rda already mentioned. One of the finest examples is a 
krater from Ruvo in the Jatta collections^ with LAvisted handles 
and a ver>' ebborate system of omameiitatinn, chiefly diaper 
and maeander patterns. 

Like the Messapian, the Peucctian or Apuliari pottery seems 
to have flourished during the fifth century ^; but tbErc arc some 
vases which seem to form connecting-links with their HeUontc 
prototypes, and probably belong to the sixth century** In any 
case, both fabrics must be regarded as much earlier than 
pre%^ioiJs1y supposed ^ they arc certainly not late archaistic 
work, and time must be allowed for their disfippearancc when 
the Hclbmc fabrics of Apulia begin. Jn placing the majority 
of the products between Goo and 450 E.C,, Ave shall probably 
not be far from the truth, although M Pottier^ would throw 
the origin of the fabrics as far back as the eighth centur}^ 

' AVw, AnuA- I»99i, fil' 3t % Mim. p, A pis. 4-5. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


TE/tRACOTTA IN' ROMAN ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE 

Clay in Roman archlictlutt—U m of bricks—Mclbods of constrartiwu— 
Tiles—OmaiTientttl antefixae—Flue^tiles—Other ujK^a—ItiscriptioTis on 
bfichs and tiles—MiliLiry tiles;—Mural retiefs—Lhl of-subjects;—Konuin 
sciiLptiire In tcmicotLji—Statkielles—Usesat Rome—Types anil subjects 
—Gaulish lerr^cottas—Pouera and centres of fabric—Subjects—Mis- 
cellammus uses; of lerracolla—Moncy-boKes—Coin-mouMs. 

Tise uses of cUy among the Romans wcrc^ as m ay be supposed * 
mucli tbc same as among the Greeks and Etruscans, in ajchi- 
teciurc* in sculpture» and for household implements. The main 
differences arc that m some cases—as in architecture— its use 
was more extensive at Rome, in others less; and that generally 
the products of this material in Roman workshops arc inferior 
to those of the Greeks, But the technical processes arc in 
the main identical with those employed by the Greeks, and 
consequently much that has been said in Chap, flL of ihis work 
need not be here repeated. 

I. Aiu inTECTUkK 

J. l^RSCKS ASO TI1-E5 

I'hc Romans divided Uic manufacture of objects in clay 
into two classes : fifius or fine warcT made from argil/iJ 

or ; and Lipiis for tiles and common carthen- 

w’areJ We begin, then, as in the chapter on the Greek usc-s 
of cUy^ with the latter division, including the use of this 
matcrud in Roman architecture, and primarily in the making 

* tliny, l/.Al imS. 47^ CaluineUii, ^W, JiL H, 9. 
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of bricks and tiles. It must be borne In mind, howetert 
that die structural use of bricks of clay, isuch as we employ 
at the present day, was unknown to the Romans ; they only 
used v^'hat vve should call tiles, and even these were only 
employed structurally, as a facing to waits and vaults of con- 
ctclc; no walls were ever built of solid brick, and even in 
those of seven inches thickness,die bricks arc built on a core 
of concrete. Nor were the bricks allowed to appear on the 
outer face of the buildins:4 at least before the second century 
of the Empire; they were aivvays faced with a coating of marble 
or sluccop 

Nevertheless, the general Use of bricks or tiles was mosE 
extensK'Oj and diey were ejnployed as tiles for roofing liouses, 
as bricks for walls and vanUs^ and even for columns, as slabs 
for pavements, for furnaces acid for covering graves, and m 
tube form for conveying water or hot air 5 they are found in 
tcinplcsj theatres, and baths, and arc used for cisterns and 
founLains, and in aqueducts and military forlificatioTis. Ihey 
were called because^ says Isidorus, “ they were broad, 

and made by placing round diem four boards,' ^ The kilns 
were called and the makers /fitf/'nysi ; to make bricks 

was /ijUrfy or (with reference to the baking 

only) The word /ntfr seems to be cinployed indiiiCriml- 

nately for 5un-dried (niet/i) and baked brick a without 

the qualifying epithet, but /£s^a is also u^ed when burnt brick 
is intended.* The sun-dricd bricks were the earlier and simpler 
form, used for building walls and cemented together with clay 
or mud.* Vitruvius in his account of brick-making (ii. 3ji 
only refers to this kind, and apparently never mentions baked 
bricks except in passing allusions. He describes three kinds, 
to which he says the Greeks gave the respective names of 
LjWiuifi^ ^^d (see VoL I. p. The 

two latter are exciiisively Greek, but Uie first-nained, Ji by 
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I fLHDt in dimensions, ansivers to lEie Roman Sii^squi- 

pvdtilis} A frequent, arrangement, he says, was to employ 
hzJf-bricks in alternate courses \vith tbe ordiuary siifis, which 
served to bind the walb toj^cthcr and present an effective as 
well as a stable appearance. This information b repeated by 
Pliny, copying almost word for Avord? 

Among the Romans two dimensions were in general use, 
as may be inferred from the frequent mention in inscriptions 
or elsewhere of the sesiptipt^iaks and of bipeduks^ or two-foot 
bncks, as wc shall have occasion to show laten Being very Hat 
and thin in proportion to their these bricks rather resemble 
tiles, as lias been already noted; they are gene rally square, 
or at least rectangiilan But there were aUo teg^dae bessaies 
or bricks measuring twentbirds of a foot square, about 
B inches, and triangular bricks, equilateral in fnrmt'with a length 
var>'ing from 4 to 14 inches. The latter are the kind used 
in all existing Roman walls of concrete with brick facings. 
The thickness varies from to 2 inches. They are not 
alvvaya made with mechanical accuracy, the edges being 
rounded and the sides not always parallcL In military works 
they were often used alternately with fiiiit and stone (iscc 
bebw, p 357), as we see them in Eriglandp at Colchester, 
Dover, V'orulam, and many oilier places,* At Vcrulam the 
tiles arc arranged in three horizontal layers at intervals of 
about 4 feet, with flint and mortar between. They were also 
used for turning the arches of doorways, and for this purpose 
bf/edriics ivere cut into pieces, so ns only to tail a fciv 
Inches into the concrete which they cover. Complete squrtres 
were introduced at intervals to improve the bonding.* 

The pillaxa of the floors of hypocaiists were formed of 
Ugifhr and some times also of two semicircular brjeks 

joined so as to form a circle, varying from 6 to 15 inches In 
dtamcler.^ Occasionally the upper bricks diminished in size, 
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in order to give greater soliditjr to the structure. The bricks 
or tiles fomniiig the upper floors were from iS to 20 inches 
KC|uat'e i in. some Ciise.', as at Cirencester,' these were flanged 
tiles (see below). 

The general size of Roman bricks was, in the case of the 
sisquipfdaks, 11 by 1 Roman foot; but variations are found, such 
as i; by 1 4 inches. For the t>ip£dahs Patladius fccomniends 2 feet 
by I foot by 4 inches. The great building at Trier known as the 
Falflcc of Constantine is built of burnt bricks, 15 inches square 
by [ \ inch thick.- Prof. Middle ton notes tiles in Rome of 12, (4 
and 18 inches square,* and Marquardf' states that bricks found 
in France measure 15 by 8 to 10 inches; others (the dessaks) 
8 by 8 by 3 inches. A complete circular brick, measuring 
j'l inches across by 3* inches tliick, and impressed with the 
stamp of the eleventh legion, was found al Dolae near Gardun, 
and is now in the museum at Spalato.' 

Vitruvius ® gives elaborate instructions about the preparation 
of the clay for sun-dried bricks, and counsels iti the first place 
a careful choice of c;urth, avoiding that which viits sandy or 
stony or full of loo-se flints, wiiich made the bricks too hexavy. 
and so liable to split and fail out when affected by rain | it 
also prevented the straw from binding properly. Clay which 
was either whitish or decidedly red (from a prevalence of 
ochre) was preferred, and that combined with coarse sand 
iftasadus) made light tiles, easily set The process of 
manufaclure was a very simple one. The clay was first care¬ 
fully cleaned of foreign bodies, and then moistened with rvatcr 
and kneaded with straw. It was then moulded by hand or 
in a mould or fnime of four boards, and perhaps also pressed 
v.\lh the foot,' The bricks were then dried in the sun and 
turned 3L5 required, the usual process also adopted in the modem 
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brickfidcl. Same bncks actually bear the marks dJ the fedt 
of animals and birds which had passed over them while the 
clay was softj and there is one in the Shrewsbury ^luseum 
with the Imprint of a goat's feet. Others at York and Wies¬ 
baden show the nails of a boy^s a]ioes4 These impressions 
of feet (where human) may also be referred to the practice of 
using die feet to knead the bricks. 

The bricks were then ready for use, but were kept fur two 
years before being employed^ otherwise they were liable to 
conlract, wLkh caused the stucco to break olT and the w^alls 
lo collapse. At Utica, V^itruvlus tells us, they had to be kept 
fiveyear.s, and tlien could only be used if passed by a naagistraLc. 
'Altogether, much care was taken an their prepanition, and it 
was generally considered that spring and autumn were the 
most favourable tunes for making them, probably because 
diey dried more slowly and were less liable to crack during 
the operation* In summer the hot sun baked the rjiuter surface 
too fastt and this appeared dry while the mterior was sUlI 
moLstt so that when the Inside dried the outside contracted 
and split/ It was also* of course, advisable to avoid seasons 
of rain and fro^L But the bricks could not be properly tested 
until they had undergone some exposure to the weather, and 
for this reason Vilmvius recommends the emp]o>Tnent uf old 
roof-liles w^hcrc possible in building walls* 

For baked bricks the processes must have been much the 
same, with, of coursCn the addition of the baking in the furnace. 
Existing Roihuti bricks arc nearly always of ivell-tempered 
ctay and well baked ; but the clay exhibits a great variety of 
colour—red, yellowy and brown. The paste is remarkably hard, 
breaking with an almost vitreous fracture, and sometimes 
shows fragments of red brick ground up with it 

to bind it together, and prevent warping. This may be seen 
in the Flavian Palace on the Palatine, and in an archway In 
the Aurdlati. Wall near the Porta E^tina. As an instance of 
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USE OF BRICKS BY THE ROMx'^NS 


varieties of brick found in the same building, Nero’s Aurea 
Domus may be cited. ‘ The durabiiity of Roman tiles is 
ascribed to their careful preparation and seasoning, which 
give them a much longer life than modern tiles ; hence they 
were frequently used up again in early mediaeval buildings 
and in Romanesque churches in England, as at St. Albans, 
St. Mary-in-Castro, Do\^r, and St, Botolph’s and Holy Trinity, 
Colchester.* 

During the period of the Republic private houses and 
public buildings alike «xrc built of unbiimt brick in Rome, 
wc learn from the words of Dio Cassius,* Varro,' and Cicero , 
Vario speaks of domus luUridai, and Cicero of the 
brick {lalere) and concrete of which the city is con.'itructed.’ 
After the Republican period this materia! was still employed 
outside Rome with burnt-brick cornices,'’ but even this was 
exceptional. Fliny mentions walls of sun-dried bricks at 
Arretium and Mevanim* Henceforth, then, burnt brick was 
employed more and more as Rome grew more populous. In 
Vitruvius’ time (the beginning of our era the materials 
used for building were stone for substnicture-s, burnt bnck 
(strucatru Us/uou) for the outer walls, concrete for the party- 
walls and wood far the roofs and floors. He explains the 
cessation of the use of unbumt brick as due to the legal 
rcc'ulatioiis of Iris time, which prohibited party-waits of more 
th^ li foot in thickness, and unbumt bricks could only 
.supiJort one story above them in that srec.'* , . 

Batlis either public or private, ivalls and military fortihcations, 
were built of bricks, the latter being thus better able to resist 
attacks th.an If tliey were of stone. Temples, palaces, ainphi- 
theatre,s, the magnificent aqueducts and the cisterns with 
which they communicated, were also usually of this malenal. 
Of these, numerous remains exist in Rome and other places, 
such as Cumae and Foizuoli. The aqueduct made by Nero 
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from tlic Anio to Mons Cadtus is of brick, that of Trajan 
partly so; the Ak^irafn^rlftiJ of Soverus Alexander 

(A.D. 22g) and that cxislmg at Metz are wholly of brick, and 
so arc the caiU/Zn or rE:5cr%'oirs made by Agrippa when he 
conslructed the Julian conduit over the Marcian and Tcpulan.* 
It Ls true that Au^istus boasted that he had found Rome 
of brick and left It marble ^ ; but It must be refnembered, firstly, 
tlist Suetonius uses: the term which may denote 

ivnburnt bnek; second ly, that the phra^ is probably to be 
limited to public buildings and inonuments, in which there 
was an increased use of marble for pillars and roofs. For 
wails brick and concrete continued to be used, as in private 
buildings, with a covering of stucco in place of marble in¬ 
crustation. 

In the first century of the EmpirE brick-making was 
brought to perfection, and iU use became universal for private 
and public buildings alike ; the mortar of the period is also 
of remarkable excellence. The Romans ititnoduced brick¬ 
making wherever they went ; and even their legions when 
on foreign service used it for mi]itar>" purposes. Eut of pure 
brick architecture, as we see it, for instanccj in the Byzantine 
churches of Northern Italy, tlierc was no question until com¬ 
paratively late times. It wa.s always cavered over with 
marble or stucco until the second century of the Empire, 
Examples of sepulchral buildings wholly in brick, of the time 
of Hadrian, may be seen in the tomb before the Porta San 
Sebastiano at Rome, known as the temple of Dcus Rediculua. 
This has Corinthian pilaslcr.s wfitli a rich entablature, red 
bricks being used for architectural members, yellow^ for the 
walls ; the capitals are formed of layers of bricks. Of 
Hadrian's time are al^^ the guard-house of the seventh cohort 
of Vigiles acro^ the Tiber, of which a small part remains, 
and ihc ^iiS£rt*?is£ on the walls of AureUan.^ 

One of the most remarkable instances of Roman brick 

” h^rflikbcr]' 3Jid Snpliu, ^ Bofitiunn, I?i> ta 
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nonslruction is the Pile Cinq-Mars^ as it is called, a tovs^cr 
3litl standing on the right bank of the Loire, near Tours, 
rt is about 95 feet high and 13 feet square, c.^panding at 
the base, being built of tsEes to a deplh of 3 feet each 
side, with a body of concrete ; the tiles are set in mortar 
composed of chalk, sand, and pounded tiles. On one side 
there are eleven rectangular panels with tile-work of various 
patterns^ like those on die flue-tiles (see p. and as also 
seen on the Roman wall at Cologne; the patterns include 
squares, triangleSj and rosettes. The history and purpose of 
this building arc quite unknown^ 

At Pompeii bricks are used only for comers of buildings 
or doorposts, and sometimes for columns^ as in the Basilica 
and the house of the Lab^TinEh.® There are also late examples 
of brick columtiB with capitals in tiers of bricks as in the 
tomb mention^ above. Brick \vaJls are not found, but bricks 
occur as facing for rubble-work. These are less than an 
inch tiiick, triangular in form, with the hypotenuse (about 
6 inches long) showing in the face of the wall. Sometimes 
fragments of roof-til^ are used (cf p. 334}. The earlier 
bricks contain sea-sand, and have a granular surface; the 
later arc sinoolh and even in appearance. Later, what is 
known as o/nf mirT/tim (see below) is used^ as in the entrance 
of the Herculaneum gate ; this implies courses of sEonc and 
brick alternating,^ which, as ive have seen, was common in 
military works, as in ihc Roman walls in Britain. In this 
country', owing to ihe absence of good material for concrete^ 
the use of stones or brick throughout for building was general 
from the first; hence^ too, the bricks are ahva>^ fbt and 
rectangular in form 

The arrangement of triangular bricks (made by dividing 
a medium-sisjcd brick into four before baking), laid Hal in 
regular horuontal courses, is characteristic of the earliest 
examples of Roman methods. It ts found in the Rostra 
(44 B.a) and in the Regia (35 lie.}, the earliest exisltng 
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e\'arnples.^ The hack wall of the Roistra. \s of concrete faced 
with triangular brickiS inch thick, the sides ^lo inches 
long, ITie same arrangement may be seen in the t-antheon, 
in the Thermae of Diocletian^ and in some of the aqueducts 
^see below). The brickwork in the PantheoTi was formerly 
thought to belong to the building of Agrippa in 27 BX.p but 
has been now shown to belong to the second century.^ At 
Ostia^ in the temple of Ilonos and Virtus^ the ivalb are built 
of triangular bricks or with red and yellow bricks with 

moulded cornices. 

About the year Sc elc. the method 
knaivn as n'/kuAifma was intro¬ 
duced, in which the bricks presented 
square faces (about 4 inches each 
way), and were arranged diagonally 
to form a network pattern fFfg. 187). 
At Pompeit the t^/ns 
dates from the time of Augustus ; 
it IS laid on concrete, and the bricks 
are small four-sided pyramids with 
bases 3 to 4 inches square,^ *1 his 
method lasted dowm to about 
A. I>, 130 in Italy* Jt should, 
however, be noted that it was com- 
F1& 187. cxixcE£T£ w^u., moncr In stone than in brick, the 
FmmI vnih (A) tfiti latter material not having comc into 

hDfiianiBlsKtna.situiijf g'^neraj usc for building at the time 

when it wsb employed.* liut even 
when tufa was used fur the reticulated work, bricks or tiSes 
were used for quoins at the angle.., and for bonding courses 
through the walls, as wcfl as for arches and vaiiUs (Fig, tS8). 
This combination of lytwj rettcufohim and brickwork js well 
illustrated in the palace of Caligula.* In the case of vault-s. 
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indeed^ the uae of brick scenic to have been generak as in the 

biths of * Caracal la, and i 

many other buildings (cf 

Fig 1 ^ 9 )- Vitruvius ^ ad- 

vises the use of 

bip^iialcs to protect the 

wooden joistd over the 

vaults from bemg rotted 

by the steam from the hot 1 

bathr4Xjnis ; they ^vcrc to ^ 

be placed over the whole I 
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The reason for the Itmiteij use of brick in Rome may have 
been the scarcity of wood iot fLiel for the kilns. 'But in any 
case the pointed backs of the bricks made a good- bonding 
with concrelCj and presented a large surface with a com- 
parativcly small amount of clay. The secret of the wonder¬ 
ful durability of Roman buildings is that each wall was one 
solid coherent mass^ owing to the excellence of the concrete- 
In the Pantheon the concrete of the dome b nearly 20 feet 



Froln ^/ujKfrrf. 


TJG. igg. DIAClEASi SEI01VI^JG CONSTKL'CTlogi OF WALL OF Ol-Cfi Himm. 

thick, the brick feciiif only about g inches. The character 
of the brick facing often Indicates the date of a ivall, the 
bricks in early work being thick and the joints thin ; later, the 
reverse Is tile case. Jjut caution must be exercised in dating 
on this principle, owing to the great variety of methods employed 
during the same reign, and even in the same biiiidtng.’' 

The word for it tile, is denved from to cover, or, 

as Tsidorus says, they are so called qumi mdes tagant *; the 
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curved roof^Hes were known tminces because they received 
rain-shower:^ The maker of rouf-tiles vr^ knowTi as 

or ab imkrkibtfs? Te^iiae or flat roof-tiles 

were usual!y made mih vertical flanges t 2 \ inches high) down 
the sidesp and these flanges, which fitted into one another 
longitudinally^ when plated side hy aide served to hold the 
covering-tiles placed over them. There were al-^o roof-tiles 
known as and which formed the 

arrangement midemeath the surface of the raof by means of 
which the w'ater was collected from the and carried off in 

the front through spouts in the form of lions" headsd 

Besides the various rectangular forms we find triangular tiles 
used, either equilaterat or right-angled ; semicircular or curved 
tilcSp used for circular walls* ovenSp tombs, and corn ices, or other 
paris of buildings cylindrical tiles \vh]^h were 

used for drains and conduits ; and, finally, the rectangular hollow 
fliie-tiks, employed for hot air in hypocaustis,* Another form was 
the a plain square tile wnth four knobs or 

breast-like projections which was often used in party- 

walls with the object of keeping out damp7 The tiles were 
inserted by the pointis of the projections into the concrete^ 
thus leaving a space betw^een in which the warm air could 
circulate freely. 

Existing examples of tiles are composed of a compact dense 
day, less fine than that of the bricks, and of a pale salmon 
or light straw colour when baked. They were probably made 
in moulds—but these may only have been a couple of boards 
placed together—and after being dried in the sun were baked In 
kilns. The flanged tiles were, of course, produced by turning up 
the edges before drying. Besides the arrangement described 
above, it is probable that roofs were sometimes tiled in the 
manner prevalent in the present day, with flat or curved tiles 
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overlapping like scales; and for lliiii purpose ihe tiles seem to 
have been pierced with hoEes at one corner, and so attached to 
one another. The same method obtained in the Roman villas 
In B^itai^^ except that Stonesfield slate tvas used m place of 
tiles. An Inscription found at NSederbrunnen in Germany 
speaks of or huts roofed with tiles, erected in 

honour of Mercury/ 

Tiles with tiirned-up edges or danged tiles were principally 
employed, as has been indicated^ for roofing ; but some were 
also placed in walls w^here required, especially where a space 
was required for the passage of air.- They were also employed 
for the floors of bath-rooms^ in which case they U'cre laid on the 
///rJr of tlie hypocaust in an inverted positfon^ and the cement 
flooring was laid upon them. The flanges are generally about 
2 i inches higher than the loiver surface of the tile; they are 
bevelled on the inner side in order to dimintsh the diameter of 
the but have no holes for nailing lo the rafters. The 

ends of the sides were cut away in order that the lower edge 
of one tile might rest on the upper edge of the one adjoining. 
Those found m France arc said to be distinguished by die sand 
and stones found in their composition.* There are flange tiles 
of red and yellow clay from the Roman "fhermae at Saintes in 
the Museum of Sevres, and others from ancient potteries at 
Milhac de Nontron, as well as tiles of red clay from Palmyra.^ 
In the military f^istra in England flange tiles of a red or 
yelloiv colour have been found, the latter with fragments of red 
tiles mixed in the clay. They arc also often fniind in the ruins 
of villa.-^, A flange die from Boxmoor, Herts, now in tlic British 
^Tuseutn, measures 15^ hy 12 inches, the flange toeing inches 
high; and it will be seen that these dimensions correspond 
roughly with the fegnh^ ifi/n-i/a/gs. Flanged tiles with holes in 
them appear to have been used at Pompeii for lighting passages, 
the flanges serving to keep out rain/ 

The iffdriiYs or covcring-tiles ^vhich held the flat tiles together, 
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thus rendering the roof compact, were quite plain, with the excep¬ 
tion of llic'^end ones over the gutters. These w'ere in the form 
of antcHKal ornaments Jlihc die Greek examples (V'^ol. L p. 9S), 



an upright semi-oval termination ornamented with, a relief or 
painted jjaltem, with an arched support at tlie back. Many 
examples exist at Tom pci i (see below), Oitia,i and cisew'herc ; 
but artistically they are far inferior to the Greek examples, and 
of simpler design. Most of them liave a simple palmette or 

this an ideal head or the 3k 

head of a deity is some- 
times added, such 

named th^rc is a good 

spccimcji m ibe British ^ J J 

trophy from the battle of 
Actium.and standii on a f 

globe from which i^pring 1 _Jl 

nf PIG, 191- TEJLtLACiirTA 

symbol ot AUga^tUbj. ^ jiLSKLji). 

No better example of 

the various uses of oniaiucntal tiles in architecture can be 
selected than the nrmams found at Fompeii, which are exceed- 
jtigly numerous. I'erracotla seems to have teeo used here 
especially fur sucli parts of the decoration as were exposed lo 
wet^ as well-mouths, gutters, and anlcfixal tiles.* A character¬ 
istic feature of the decoration of Pompeian houses was the 
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troiigh-like gutter whkh surrounded and formed an omamcnlal 
cornice to the ^iFm/Zuriui/i qt open skylight of the Atrium and 
peristyle, through and from which the rain-water was colkcled 
in the or tank sunk m the ground below-. These 

were adorned with spouts in the form of animals' heads or 
foreparts,^ usually lions and dogs^ with borders of palmettes 
beti^een ; the gutter behind was virtually a long tank of 
square section. 

Antefixes and gutter-cornices^ where they octuq must alivays 
be regarded assennng ornamental rather than necessary pur¬ 
poses, AIJ early work in terracotta at Pompeii is of coarse 
clayt but good eicccution ; later, the reverse is the case. The 
only public building in which many remains of terracotta tiles 
and cornices have been preserved is the temple of Isi5 ; but 
the Basilica may also have had terracotta decoration. Many 
fragments alsn remain from private houses, same acttially hi 
si/iif having been neglected by early explorers as unimportant. 
In the house of Sallust a kymation cornice from one of the 
garden courts has scenic masks forming the spouts; this is not 
earlier than the rebuilding of the house AD. 65, There is 
al.so much terracotta work in the house of the Paun.= Comte 
masks were used both as spouts and as antcBxe^, the exag¬ 
gerated mouth of the in ask serving admirably for the furiner 
purpose,^ I hese date from tile reigns of Nero and Vcspasiaiij 
and ail seem to be from the same fabric, although there Is 
considerable variety tti the ty|x:s ; the use of masks for these 
purposes is not earlier than Neno'^ rctgn (cf. the house of Sallust, 
above). Besides the ornaments above mentioned the patterns 
on the cornices include palmettes and floral scrolls^ dolphins 
aiid Gryphons, 


The roof tiles were of the usual kindSj flat oblong 

with flanges, measuring 24 by 19 by 20 inches + with semi* 
cylindrical wii^riets. They were laid in iincs parallel to the 
long ridges of the roofs, so that the ’wnter converged into the 
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IfuUer-tiks at the angles^ whence it felt into the impluvium. 
These giitcbrs, however, were not confined to the angles of the 
openings^ but were sometimes ranged along the \rholc !ength 
uf the sides, fm? we have seen ; those at the angles only seem 
to be earlier in date. They arc not fotind on the exteriors 
of buildings. The front of the gutter was usually in the form 
of a vertical kyatatioii moulding, but was sometiines simply 
ehamfered. Anlefixal ornaments terminating the covering or 
idge-tiles arc not invariable^ but are found at different periods. 
ITie earliest examples are in the form of palmcttes, but Lhe 
later exhibit a great variety ^ : comic masks, a head in low relief 
on a palmette, or a head surmounted by a palmeue. Of the 
latter class thirty-eight were found in iK6i. In the Augustan 
period ideal heads of gods and demi-gods are sometimes 
found.^ 

V’on Rohricn, in summing up fp, 14)^ is of the opinion that 
terracotta roof-decoratEon at Pompeii was rare. In 

the whole record of excavalions only twenty-three water-spouts 
are mentioned, though it is probable that many were never 
registered. In scarcely more than twelve private houses have 
as many pieces been found as would suffice for the whole of the 
atrium and peristyle roufs, and nearl^^ aU of these are of late 
date. The discovery of isolated pieces in a houi^ seems to 
show that they were used up again in the restorations after 
LliL- earthquake of A.D. 63. 

There ate also some good examples of roof-tiles among those 
which have been found at Ostia, both in baths and private houiicsT 
some of the latter came fmm a house of which the brickwork 
bore inscriptions with the names of consuls of Hadrian's reign^ 
The arrangement of the roof-tiles is that described on p. 341 ; 
the antefixal ornaments arc u^iually 111 the form of palmettes 
or acanthus leaves, with mueander below; but heads of deities, 
such as Venus and Neptune,^ or of Medusa, and tragic masks 
were also found. Two exceptional examples had groups in 
relief of Neptune drawn over the sea by hippocamps, and of 

* VcFti pb. I4-I&; I®, ^ 

d, 3. A/. €f$f. i/ TirnsceiiaSf iJ-Ggy, * L‘iiin[wniii, Jrtf, rM /tojtdjp 

from I'oTuj^n. pi- 
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the statue of Cybele in the ship drawn by the Vestal Virgin 
Claudia,^ “ 


'riles of the siiie known as also used for lining the 

waits of rooms. They are found In Roman villas in Britain, and 
arc Drnamented on one side with various incised patterns, made 
with a tool in the wet clay. On some found at Ridge well in 
Essex the decoration conscsts of lozenges, rosettes^ and other 
ornaments," like thf>?ie on the File Cinq-Mars already described ; 
they are often found covered with the smcco with which the 
u'alls were plastered. At Foinpctit Orvieto, and elsewhere the 
stucco-painted walls were constructed with 
placed edgewise, and connected vrith the mam walk by leaden 
cramps, the brick lining being thus detached from the walls by 
a narrow interval which served as an air-cavity.^ This was a 
frequent proceedings and was also contrived with flanged tiles ; 
it corresponds with the system prescribed by Vitruvius for 
keeping damp from the painted walls of rooms,^ It was also 
largely employed in batti,s and bathrooms, tlio object being 
both to keep the walls dry and to allow hot air to circulate 
from the hypDcausts and warm the rooms, in the cold climate 
of Eritain the Romans found this a universal necessity^ and 
Instances may be observed in matiy of their villas ; but, as far 
as can be observed^ the genend method of warming was by an 
extensive system of pipes under the floors rather than up the 
walls.^ These tiles arc pierced with holcs^ by means of which 
they were attached to the walls by plugs or nails of lead. In the 
fristna/t at Jublains a cbamber is yet partiy standing with one of 
its sides coated with tiles of this khd * 

More commonly, hoivcver, a peculiar kind of tile was used for 
warming the hot rooms (sJulftfiows) of baths, and in villas when 
requiredi They were hollow para lie lopipedSj known as 


* t'.ajnp^na^ pU (it (X Flft llip story 
Livy, lira, I4, ancS 
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with a hole in the side for Lhc escape of the air which travefsed 
thernt the usual dimensions being about t6 by- 6 by 5 inches.^ 
Seneca ^jpeaks of pipes inserted m walls^ which allowed the 
warmth to circulate and waj-ru both the upper and lower stories 
equally and the younger Pliny mentions the air-holes 
in I he pipes which rvarmed his bedroom p by means 
af u'hich the temperature could be regulated at pls^sure.^ 



FvihOM 


nc. KKTHdU OF HtATtKti llIK DATIfS IS TH\L OF CARAC;.Vl-LJi. 

A A ^-hU, wtUi bride, Hhown in -td horiaontil 

B Lnvrcr past ot WiiEI> wElh n 0 1?ri^ EflctdE. 

C C Swtf>« 7 Wfm, OP u-pper wr af Hyt«5Cisii5t, mppgrtEd by pUkra. 

D D AoPth-er vriih anpjjQrt only pI 
fv K Maxtile tlecirinf, 

F F MAri^c plintb 3ird HnJJ IhDlo^. 

G O Unjik r ilHir of Hyponuflt, paved i*fUfa 

H H HofExgnkl ipd vertJcaJ fletUoHPi qf Usia^ Wift of CdJJuri um. 

ip. O' irgo Ikutd-fELBca. 

J J 5oi;l[Cl--jgEBtcd diiE-pipc isf T^pWarinni. 

K Habl-iAralcr pipe CiP feiirUanLd AeClloo^ 

L L Vaultfl oF o-ypt, niodi of pam Iw^^tiKnE eadiettl^. 

Sometimes, as in the baths of Caracal la and the house of the 
Vestals, the whole side of a wall was composed of flue-tiles 
covered with cement,* which was made to adhere hj' scoring the 

> Wirquaidt, I>rirataJltrmmr, tiL * Sudiw m llit EuTnan «1U al tVt«Kl- 
p. Sao. Chester ^ Wrtght, CVr, 

- AT/, gp, 25 (tlIf* aK F- 19 ^)- 

■ Z/. ii. 17, 
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‘'^th wavy or dJagotial lines, as in the flat tiles <lescril>ed 
Tid as is often done in modem building. The whole 
sj'stcm of heating, which may be seen in the baths of Cara- 
calla, is very instructive fp'lg. 192) • the walls were of concrete 
with brick facing, through rvhich a system of flues of socket- 
jointed tiles passes upwards from the hypocaust below, effectually 
uarmiiig cvEry part.^ 

Tlie hollow tiles often assume a more ornamental appearance 
ras in l-'ig, 193), the patterns scratched 
on them taking the form of lozenges and 
diapers, chevrons,chequers, and rosettes, as 
may be seen in a Roman villa at Hartlip 
in Kent, where other tiles are simply 
scored with squares.- This villa is re¬ 
markable for the extensive use of tiles 
throughout; even the staircases are con¬ 
structed with them. Others found in 
Essex and Surrej' have dogs, stags, and 
initial letters among foliage; one found 
in London had among the wavy lines of 
pattern the letters Px Tx ’; and another, 
from riaxtol in Rent, the local maker's 
name, CAEklAisASTL* These hollow tiles, 
which are generally of the .same clay as 
the roof-tiles, were also occasiunalty u.sed 
as pillars of hypocausts,* but for this 
purpose coluinrts of btssaUs were 

more usual, as Vitruvius implies.^ Many 
examples may be seen in the Roman villas of Britain, as at 
Cirencester, Chedworth, Lympne, and Wrojccter. In a villa 
found at Carisbrookc, Isle of Wight, the whole hath was con¬ 
structed of tiles, the floor supported by pibtt of the same.’ At 


fIC. FLUE-TILE WITH 

OR.-SAMEHTAJ, l-ATTEllKSi. 
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Bath the hollow liles are actually used as m/jjdj/rr for archers 

and vaults.^ 

Through thcic diimneys—for this h what they practicaJly 
—tlie hot air circulated and gave an imperfect w^armth to 
the rooiDs, the heat radiating from the walls or penetrating 
through the air-holes.® The pipers standlEig close to one another 
virtually made up the wall ; but the exact method b^- which the 
warming was accomplished, without great inconvenience to the 
occupierii of the too ms, is not quite clean U Ls not difhcuJt to 
imagine that the tiles would have wanned rooms merely by 
the introduction of hot air circulating through them^ even 
though covered ivith stucco. On the other hand, the apertures 
fur admitling the air into the rooms, if of any size, mutst also 
have admitted smoke from the hypocausts, and Interfered ivith 
the ventilation. It may be that they were not made for this 
purpose at all, but only for fastening the pipes together or to the 
walU Another difficulty is the method in which the flues 
made their exit into the open air* It has been suggested, 
partly on the analogy of a mosaic found in x^lgcria^ that they 
ended above in an arrangement like a chimney-stack. There Is, 
moreover, a terracotta roof-tile in the Museo delle ferme at 
Rome with a circular pipe^ 8 inches in diameter, projecting 
from its upper surface,^ 

Terracotta pipes, or of cylindrical form, were some¬ 

times employed by the Romans for conveying or distributing 
water, but the more usual material for this purpose, ospccially 
for drinking-water, ivas lead i the latter were called /hfi/Ine* 
Ihe Venafrum inscription, an edict of the Emperor relating 
to the water-supply of the toivn, mentions cru/ri^u, 
and /nAff' Vitruvius calls the s/nutiY/j, implying lhat 

they w'erc of masonry." Fliny speaks of iifii Jicit/£s u^^ed for 
conduits from foufitalns; and Vitnivius recommends the use of 
terracotta pipes {/iihi/i In aqueducts.^ Examples of clay 
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piping are preserved in the Museo dctle Tcrmc at Rome. At 
^larzabotto, near 3 ologEi 3 , terracotta pipes were used forcarr^'ing 
off the water from tiic roof of a house, by means of a straight 
tube through tlic wall fitting into another which curved 
upwards inside,’ These date from the fifth ccntni^' r.c. Other 
examples have been found in Rome and Italy,’* and specimens 
found on the Rhine were 2il inches long, of which | inch 
was inserted into the adjoining pipe, and 3J to 4i Inches 
in diameter. Terracotta was also used for cisterns, as at 
Taormina,* and for aqueducts; but Lanctanl has pointed out 
that its use in tliese ways was confined to irrigating purposes. 
The Carapagna of Rome was formerly extensively drained 
with these tile^ and owed to that circumstance much of its 
ancient healthfulness. 

Of the use of tiles in paveoients there is frequent mention 
in Roman writers, Por this purpose complete tiles were 
seldom used, at any rate in Italy; but in Britain it was not at 
all uncommon, as in the villa at Martlip already mentiemed, 
On the other hand, hypocausts were regularly paved with tiles, 
as in the Baths of Caracalla (Fig, 19J above),* and in an example 
found at Cirencester, where the tiles are flanged." Rut in 
another form tiics played a considerable part in Roman methods 
of pjiving. Pliny and other writers' speak of /rcw/i/ww 
or tf/Hf sigm'Hfiffi as the usual pavement for rooms, 
especially those liable to damp, such as kitchens and out¬ 
buildings, or for baths and cisterns This was made of a 
layer of fragments of tiles stami>ed and pounded into a firm 
solid mass, combined with mortar. It corresponds to the 
^-JT fcjtis fansis of Vitruvius, which (to a depth of six 
inches) was laid on the mdus or coarser concrete. On this 
vias laid the flooring. comsislEng either of tiles or marble slabs. 


' L pi. €, |!l 336 . 
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QT more geticTiilt^ frf mosaic. The Bath^ of Caracatla again 
afford a gcWiid illuslration of Lhe proccsig/ In the mosaics too 
fragments of clay were often especially for producing 

red or black colour* Vitruvius and oLher writers allude to 
this practice* and the former also speaks of a 

kind of false mosaic made with small bricks about 4 inches by 
1 inch, set on edge to form a herring-bone pattern. In llic 
Guildhall Museum is part of a tes-'^tlated pavement of concrete, 
faced with small bricks about an inch square. 

One of the most inlcrcsttng uses of tiles by the Romans 
is in connection with their tombs. Not only are they used 
in the construetion of the more magnificent edifices (ct p. 33 '^)j 
but they were also often employed (as in Greece) for the 
humbler graves. For the la tier, thrce+ or sometimes six, 
i/pctiti/t*s ivere set up in the form of a prism, one 
forming the floor, the other two the gabled covering which 
protected the body from the superincumbent earth. W iiliin 
this were laid the or sepulchral urns which held the ashes 
of the dead^ and other vases. A tomb found at Litlington in 
Cambridgeshire was covered with a large flailed tile, which 
protected the pottery buried underneath *; and at Eastlow 
Hill in Suffolk a tomb was found roofed with twelve rows uf 
flanged tile.^^ each side in rows of four.^ In some of the tombs 
□f Greece belonging to the Roman period scmi'Cylindrical tiles 
were used for this purpose- In the provinces the tiles often 
have impressed upon them In large letters the names of the 
legions which garrisoned the various cities. Ihc tiles of 
Roman tombs at York arc inscribed with the names of tlic 
sixth and ninth legions which were quartered there: aa 
LEG ■ Yi VICT V sertu triiirirpia ; LEG IX 

1-1 (or vrCTj, 4'^^^ Nisjuimi (or vicfrit)* At Lacrlcon 

(Isca Silurusn) the bricks bear the name of the second or 
Augustan legion : LEG - If aVC.* I hc slatiotis of the twentieth 
legion may also be traced at Chester in this manner; the tiles 
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are id.'icribed t.F.O KX \" ■ v,' Thev were placed at the foot of 
the tomb like tombstones, m order to indicate who^was buried 
bcncaLh, the inscripEions bean^ written across the brca<kh of the 
tile. They are of very different dates, some of those ia Rritain 
being apparently as late as the introduction of Christfanily. 


The extent to which bricks and tiles were used in Roman 
buildings under the Einpire may be gauged by the number of 
those with inscriplioris which remain ; a whole sectcon of the 
Latin Coipus (sec below) is devoted to those found in Rome 
alone, numbering some two thousand. Many of them have been 
removed to the museums from the principal edifices, such as the 
Pantheon, the Coliseum, the Circus Maximus, the Batlss of Titus 
and Caracaha, the Basilica of Constantine, and the Praetorian 
Camp. Other inscripttons have been found on tiles rcniDved 
from such buildings and used to repair the roofs of churches 
in Rom& Such places as Bologna, CortonaT llbur, and Ostia 
ha^e also produced numerous in.scribed tiles of this class. The 
use of such stamps was to guarantee die quality of the clay* 
To tlie topographer, as will be seen, these stamps arc often of 
great value; and had the custom of placing on them llie names 
of the buildings for which they were intended been less rare, 
they might often have afforded valuable evidence as to doubtful 
sites. Besides their topographical value, the lilts also help to 
settle the succession of consuls, and throw great light on the 
economy of the Roman farms and the possessions of the great 
landed proprietoi's. The uninterrupted scriesp extending from 
the times of the Caesars to the age of Septimius Severus, of 
names of proprietors, potters, atid estates^ tells much of the 
internal conditioti ot Italyi and of one of the sources of I'eveiitic 
to the Roman nobility* 

The stamps found on bricks and tiles are of four kinds — 
rcctangulai', semicircular, circutaF, and crescent-shaped. The 
inscriptions arc in raised letters In aU cases, but instances arc 
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also ktio-ivn df incited mscriptioiiSH writlcn without frames across 
the tile. Alter the time of Diocletian the only forms found arc 
square, ciVcularp and octagonal; tTie square stamp^t always have 
straight inscriptions. On ihc circuEar stamps the inscriptEons 
are placed in a circle, in one or two lines, and the beginning 
is determined by a small cut-ouL circle at the edge of the 

stamp, tJius known as the orhffilaj; apart from this 

its object is uncertain. In later sUmps the inscription often 
reads backw'ards, or certain letters arc reversed. The letters 
were cut straight in a mould and lie In the plane of the surface, 
being of rectangular section, not w^edge-shaped, as in inscriptions 
on marfalE^ During the Republican period and the first century 
of the Empire a plain block " type is used ; then the letters 
become smaller and more elegant^ with bars at the ends of 
the Ansrat:, as E, M, etc. Finally they show a tendency 
about A.D» 200 to become broader and shorter : E, M, S. At 
and after the time of Diocletian the forms become very' varied. 
Punctuation in the best period takes the form of a ► ; 
afterwards the mark becomes vague in form. Ligatured 
letters are rarely found after the time of Diocletian, but are 
common in the best period; sometimes more than two 
arc combined.^ The stamps with ivhich the letters w'ere 
made were usually of wood or bronze, but have not been 
preserved. 

In the centre of the stamp it was customary to place an 
cmbicm or device of some kind, perhaps in view of a law which 
obliged brick and tile makers to affix distinctive marksorcmbEem.s 
on their bricks ; but the devices are not peculiar to individual 
workshops^ and some potteries, such as the Tcrcntian (seebefoiv), 
used several. They may be compared wdth the countermarks or 
small adjuncts on the coins of the Republic, and the seals and 
stamps on the wine^mphorac of Thasos ( V'oL L p. 1 5^^). Figures 
of gods, such as Mars, Cupid, and Vtctor>% animals, and even 
groups of figures, occur, and after the third century ChrLstSan 
emblems are often found. It is most probable that they w'ctg 
merely ornamental and without significance, except in certain 

* tsee Haliflier, M-UM/t/a Arif/, l:^viii. 
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cases of canting or punning aUusions. Thus M. Rutitius Lupus 
has a wo!f; Flavius Apcr a boar; Aqnilia an eaptu; C Julius 
Stephan us a \vreath ; and Aeltus Asclepiades a serpent, with 
rcfercncE to the god Asklepios.^ 

The most complete stamps have the date of the emperor or 

the ccMisulship, the name 
of the estates 
whidx supplied the clay, 
that of the pottery where 
it was baked (jf^/f>irsrf or 
i 7 ^a 7 ia)j and that of the 
potter who prepared it; 
sometimes even of the slave 
who moulded the tile, and 
even its very dimensions. 
Tw^o typical exam pks may 
be given from the British 
Museum collection,^ of 
which the 6 rst {Fig. 194) 
is said to have been found 
in the Catacombs at RomcL 
Jt has in the centre of the stamp a figure of Victory, round which 
is the inscription in two lines, beginning with the outer band: 

OP VS DK FrGVL(;Vj) PVBLrKrANIS 

(r.r) PREDTS AEMimHS SEVER AES 
Pottery^ from the Fublinian works, (the day) from the estate 
of Aemilfa Severa.” 

The Ollier has no device^ but the last w^ord of the inscription is 
in the centre: 

IMF ANTO^J^^OIr E(/) BALBINO COS 
D r <J S F D 0 ARAB! SER(r^/) 

“ The Emperor Antoninus for the second lime and Balbinus 
consuls; from tlie estates (rtt of O, Servllius Pudens, 

pottery from the hand of the slave Ambush' 

; aog, 11451 709 s Iem: Ijfkts cir Sn Rcjimm ioscripULHiSx 
13 ] 3; 39S being cetiEncd la poStGjy ol the 
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The earlier stamps exhibit more method and precisian ■ the 
later betray tomparative carelessness. In the latter the name of 
the cmpcTor sometimes occurs alonej and utiusual expressions 
are introduced. Contractions are invariable at aJI perlodSj and 
even the consuls are soraetitnes only mentioned by itiilials ; 
hut by comparison of examples it is possible to place them in the 
right orden Those found In Rome cover the period from the 
reign of 'I rajan to that of Theodorlc in other 

parts of Italy they are found dating as early as 50 n.C, We 
are told that 1 'heodoric, it hen he repaired the walls of Rome, 
made a present of twenty-five thousand tiles for the purpose,^ 
and on the tiles bearing Ms name he is 5t>ded " The good 
and glorious king/' with the additional exclamatian, Happy 
is Rome ! 

The estates on which the clay for the tiles was produced 
are calk'd _fi0Sj£ss/£}/ies; />rfva/a (private property) ; 

(shares) ; (blocks) ; or more generally, /raii/ia. The 

latter word. Indeed, is almost invariably used down to the third 
ceTitur}^ the others being more chanictcristic of the time of 
Diocletian. The not only provided the clay, bAl in 

some cases also contained the potteries. On some tiles 
which means a countr^^ farm, is found. The proprietors of these 
estates were imperial personages, persons of consular dignity or 
L'que.>3trian rank, and sometimes imperial freedmen. Many 
tiles give merely the name of the imperial es^tates, i,vithnut 
meiadoning ihe reigning emperor; in the later ones, as in 
the Basilica of Constantine, it is usual to find the expression 
<JtF - AVGG ET CAES NN^ (ji/jor/im) 

Ca^sarum (/fUorftr/i) Fi^s/rornm} Several names of the Antonines 
occur I aJsu Annius Verus and his wife Dooiitla Lucitla, the 
parents of M, Aureiius. Septimlus Severus oivned many 
wMcii supplied bricks for bis palace on the Palatiric/ The 
Empress Plotina was evidently a large landed proprietor, and 
we also find the names of Aelius Caesar (Hadrian's adopted heir)* 
M. Aurelius, Faustina 11 .^ arid Julia Procula. Among the names 

■ C^L^iiodcmui. yartarr L 55 j cL u. 2_3_ 

■■ C./r/^r i66S-^d. * 
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of inferior proprietoriaT unknown to occur 0- ServiUus 

FucJeiiSj T. Statilius Sevems^ L Aemilius JdTiaruas, priest 
of the sun and moon/ Such names as Q. Agathyrsus^ Ru till us 
Successus, and Sulpicius Servandus seem to denote jinperial 
freed men ; the firat-najnecl styles himself A^^G LIB." 

A remarkable fad in connccdoti v^'ith these inscriptions is tlie 
prevalence of feminine names, the qtiantity of tiles on which 
these are found being enormous. The causes are varfous,— 
partly the rcrtunciation by emperors of their pri’h'ate fortunes 
in favour of ihcir female relations ; partly the pro-scription3^ 
w hich, from the failure of male heirs, caused cstateii to devolve 
upon women ; partly the gradual extinction of great families. 
The important position held by freedmen under the Empii'e is 
w'cU knoivn to the student of Roman histor>\ 

The potteries of the tile-makers were of tw'q kinds— 
and ; but the former seems to be a wider and inclusive 

term—that is to sayi that one included several 

or workshops. In the inscriptions, ex is usualiy fol¬ 

lowed by the name of the owmer, ex o^inis by the name 
of Oie patter The former expreiisioii is by far 

the commoner, and the latter (OF or OFFIC) is more usually 
found on lamps and vases^ although after the tliifd century it 
is invariable on the tiles. The are always mentioned 

in a subordinate manner to the Avhen botli are men¬ 

tioned, as is usually the case. The potteries were mostly 
outside the city, even at some distance- Localities are not 
often mentioned, but we have the Saladan potteries on the 
U/fi and also mention of the Viti and 

such expressions as Ad Aure/tatft, Ad Jferairi^m /dieew, or 
Ad viiTtH Stamps found in the avails alDni^ the 

Appian and Latin ways .show^ that potteric-s existed in the 
direction of the Alban and Tusculan liilL, and in other parts 
of Latium^ as at Praencste and Ostia. On the north side 
they extended as far as Namta and Ocriculum" on the Tiber. 
They arc also foutid in Etruria and Campania. Tiles from 

* C-/.L. Ptiv, 4DSyh 7+ frcjn! ChtiiL Jnrr. /nfL 1S4Q, y. 2^a 

* l-t- ■ 677-82. 

*■ 47SiL ; cL 6S3, nnd ^ 
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Latiom werc^esiportod to Liguria, the Adriatic, Sardinia, Africa, 
Gaul, and Spain, 

Usually" a descdptive epithet is associated tvith the word 
either of a geographical or personal character 
Examples of the former are Macedonianae, Rhodianac, and 
Oceanae. I’he latter give either the name of an emperor, 
a^ Neronianae, Domitianae : or a Gentile or family name, as 
FaA^orianae,^ Fnrianaei Publinianae, Tcrentianae, or Voconianae. 
One of the names which occurs most frequently is that of 

L, Brutidius Augustalfs, a freedman ; others are stamped EX 

FIGLINIS PRIMIGE^iT SERVS DNl XOSTRI I>tP— From the 
potteries of Pri mi Genius, slave of our lord the Emperor.'' 
Imperial slaves owned many potteries, and others were oinied 
by the emperors or other wealthy proprietors, and administered 
by freedmen or slaves. The served to distinguish the 

functions of the different Thus the establishment of 

M. Pubticius Janiiarius, a freedman^ U5 styled doiiariae 

or thev' arc distinguished by bCparzite names, as Claudlanae, 
Domitianae, and so on, l"he tiles froin the potteries of Aslnius 
Pallio bear the name of C. Cosconius as maker, as do those 
of Julia Procula’s potteries, being further distinguished as 
^ij>££fijks, and sfsqui/etMfS.* It would appear tliat the 
potteries of private proprietors were under the direction of 
freedmen^ while those of the imperial estates were chiefly 
managed by slaves, from w^hose labours large revenues were 
obtained. 

There were many private potteries in Gaul and Germany,® 
In the neighbourhood of SaarbrUck many tiles have been found 
with the makers name, L. Valerius Isabel us. Others with 
private names have been found at Trier, one with the stamp 
of the Several potters with Gaulish names are know'n, 

and probably FIDENATJS on a tile at Zulpich, SECVNPAKVS 
or and PACATVS F from Scligensladt, refer to 

craftsmen of that nationality.* Often the master',s name only 

" RM. Cfl/. it/E150, li, p- im. 

* Wilmanns. Jhsct, Zirf. * Sec Z^ifiv^rj 

tf. tf i. p. If P- 

■See Bl^ncbci^ Ko, ra^i. 
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occurs^ of which possible instances are tstXLlCIAN^Vy on a tile 
from Caemen^ and rRTMv(j) on another from Colchester.^ I n the 
British Museum aretil&s with the initials T F - F A, T ■ F - F C, 
T P F Vt from Rodmarton in Glaucestershire+^ Tiles found 
in the provinces also have the maker^s name simply* without 
indications of date or the oivntr of the potter^v as on those 
from Seligenstadt already cited^ The makers must in all 
cases have been of inferior conditioni as implied in the 
example already quoted of the slave Arab us (p. 354); and 
other names — DaedaluSp Pecullaris, Primigenios, Zosimus — 
belong to the same rank of life. Yet the occurrence of a 
single name for a private individual is everj'w^here ver>'' common. 
On the other hand, imperial slaves usually have two names 
giv^en^ and freed men three.'’ 

On the tiles of the freedmen of the Gens Domftia (dating 
about the reign of Hadrian) is frequently stamped the formula 
VALE AT QVI FKtTlT* May he who made it prosper/' with 
the name of the representattvc of the family in the genitive^ 
On other ti!e= we find such expressions as %TAMvrt FELICES, 
“May wc use It and be happyFOkTVNA COLENDA, 

Fortune is to be w orshipped " (a second-century tile) *; and 
on others of postTJiocletian dale, VREIS KOMAE^ “The city 
of Rome"^; secvlo coNSTANTiNi.vKOt "The age of Con¬ 
stantine''; FELIX kOMA (on the tiles of Theodoric). “ Happy 
is Romo.”^ Even on sepulchral tiles of late Imperial times 
are stamped such aspirations as^ VTi FELIX vrVASf “ May you 
live happily.'^* 

Again, memoranda arc found incised pn the tiles, as on one 
at Hoolclorn in Holland, kaL TV^IS QVAkTVS LATERCLOS 
s{iim/Fe) ccxini. "Quartus (made) 214 tiles on the first of 
June'" ; and on another, found in Hesse in i^jS, STRATvkA 
TERTIA LATEkCVLI CAPmXARES NVM LEG XXK, “In the 
third layer large tSks of the number of the twenty-second 


* C.LL. vij. 1255 , 1257 . 

= ia4i 

■ Cf. C./.Z. iv. p. 27 ^, 

" CJ^JLr %y, logij-liot, am] bw p. 

* ^Tajfinlj Ifcns. anf, 141S. 


* C.LL. XT. 153^. 

^ 154c, 1542- 

" 3 id 1663-711 

■ Slrincr, j/, nf. 1, p, 352, No. 
(frPtn Maioz^; atio /SifUHftr 
p. 
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legion."* A tile found in Hungary had scratched upon it 

two metrical lines in cursive writing; 

* 

fsj^ (sc. fui dtsc/i *; 

and on others names such as Tertsiis, Kandidus, Vcrita, were 
incisedtdle boys iti the brickfields often seem to liave 
scratched the alphabet or other w'ords in the soft clay, and 
complete Roman alphabets arc found at Houldum* and Stein 
on the Angcr^ j the letters t Iv L on one at Winchester ”; 




PIG. LK5CSI1ED TILE FtaM (GUilnaALL UlfSEL'ld]. 


^VSTAllS 


on another at Silchester is . . . E pvELLa&J/ On a tile in 
the Guildhall Museum (Fig. 195), found an VVanvick Square* RC^ 
arc the words AVST.ALIS | Dluvs Ill I VAGATVRI^IH | COT I DIM, 
of which no satislactory translation has been given, but it has 
been uisually regarded as the gibe of a fellow-workman at 
a devout individuaL® On another, now at Madrid^ the first 


* Stracfp \r ji. 75^ Nfl. I?f s iL p. 

Nw 

* C.frL, iii. pr 963 ; HYniur Stfmffgs- 

iJv. {lSSS)p p. IJJ. 

^ a/r£. 

* StcLDePj iL p. 3S4i 


■ Now m Pestti MuBcnm (C. /^Z_ ), 

* €,J-A. ¥11. ia6o. 

^ /d/ii laSg ; if 

i p, 381 Tor Dlhirr cxirnipLca^. 

* Car. Ph 73 i Nfj, 56 ^ 

Til {1^31 P ^ 
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I wo lines of the -ire wriltcn in excellent cursive 

characters of llie first centiirv' after Christ,^ 

ITie Roman tiles^ if rightly used, are found very useful for 
judging the dates of buildings. For instance^ a study of those 
in the Pantheon showed that the walls were neither the original 
Ones nor those built by Agrippa in 27 EuC., but were restored 
in the second century or supplied then with new brickwork. 
On the other haiidi the stamps from the Flayiao amphttheatre 
and Thermae Antoninianae confirm the dates of those buildings. 
Those tiles wiiich bear the name M. Aurelius Antoninus as 
conaup seem to be the Emperor Caracalla^s. In the time of 
Diocletian the dLites cannot be definitely ascertained, but 
before his time the shape of the stamp is a good criterioii. 
Rectangular stamps are found in the best period, and in the 
first century ttc, only one line of inscription is usuaL Two 
lines denote the period 50—100 jld. or later ; semicircular or 
[unate forms came into use under Claudius, and lasted to the 
end of the first century; perfect circles belong to the same 
period. The tj'pc wntli the cut-out came in about 

Neros reign, and the size of the gradually diminishes 

dowm to that of Severus, w^hile the mscriptions graduaily 
increase in length.^ 

A considertiblc number of the Roman tiles are inscribed 
with the names of the consuls of the current year in which 
they ivcrc made, presenting a long and interesting series, from 
the consulship of L. Lkinius Sura and C* Sosius Senecio 
(a.D. 107) to that of Severus Alexander (A.D. 222). ^Tany of 
these consulships do not, however, appear to have been 
recorded in the regular fasti ^nst/iares or olhcial lists, and 
they were probably whose names were not recorded 

after their temporary elevation. It seems likely that the 
occurrence of consuls’ names implies that such tiles were 
destined for public buildings, and were so marked to prevent 
their being stolen with impunlt)'. They are fewer in number 
than those which have merely the names of or pot¬ 

teries, but are yet sufficiently numerous to be an invaluable 

^ C f . L . «. 4967, 31 : cT. B.M. £1491 «cp. 354. 

CPMrf/j- ffn/. ff/ I p. i 75 . ■ See Pr™! eii C. r.L. p. i&. 
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aid m tracing tlic succession for up^v^ds of sixty years. 
Inscriptions of this ctass are only found on and 

chiefiy In Italy. Their appearance is probably due to some 
law passed by ihe Senate about the reign of Trajan to regulate 
the potteries. As an example may be given a tile from 
Hooldorn in the KctherlandSp inscribed svu didio rvUAh'O 
COKS^; the date ss A.l)^ 179, the name being that of tlie future 
emperor (coss is a mistake for COS). 

TJie following examples are taken from Dr, DressePs scheme 
of the chronological order of the atampSp* and show the slyle 
of inscription characteristic of the different periods: 

I* First century after ChrisL 

1. (tf) With name of master only (either of praedia or 

A Sint 

( 3 ) With name of o^cztt&i&r or potter; 

C. Cojfr£tKl\ 

2. (it) Master xand potter [often a slave) • 

FAicis Doj/iitt A/rl. 

{&) Master and (lessee of the potter> 0 » or 

potter: 

T£guh C. Ci>S£om, JigitU Asini F&nimis. 

3. (^?) MastCTp potter, and name of pottery: 

Aitfo^Fti diiomni Lnii^ni £t Tit lit ^ 

ex Cammanis. 

(b) Masterp lessee or potter, name of pottery: 

T. Grei lanuart ex figilnh Catiinmnis dn^^rum 
Doffiitiomm. 

II. Second century to third century. 

1, (/j) fmedis L. Afeimm Raji. 

{b) 0 />{is L. BruHfdi Aifgnslaits 

Z. Ltirtus Afanilalis/^fR. 

' SICLUCTP /flr-fr. Jlirm. Fana/t. ^ 7. Oil ii giTfin d list of 

iL p. 3^3, 'Sa. 1339, emperors whose names arc found m the 

* Crll. 3tT.'p. For cpigniplucal tEIfi, frOTn Tiajall to Sepiimius Scwnls, 
aiw] gramirntlcfll ^uHnriiics see I'Sr^ 
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2* (ff) Ex JigUtn's (lel fracdh) Domitiat LucUiat, opus 
doliare Ttrti Bmiitiai LuctUae (vel'ir# Tertio 

s^rutf\ * 

(^) C. Ct^nhii Procuii tx pnmits Dmmiiai Ludiiat. 

Q' dstm ^ar€tih doH^re ^puj ficit C- 
Niinnidius F^riimatus. 

Opu^ ddiare tx pru^dis dantim Pi^pstri^ tx condu^tiuHt 
PMbiidais Quinthiae, 

5- (-ri) Kx (vel praedti] C^ephfiiatds Pkdac 

Isanricm^ fonmce Pemiiads s^ruL 

(^) ddMtt £x praedd d/tonwi Aii^d^frutn ?/ar- 

Pitmdhd. 


During the greater part of the third century chronoji^ical 
indications are -ibsent, but about tfio time of Diocletian the 
practice of signatures is revived. The itificriptions, however, 
differ now from tlic earlier ones, not only in the forms of the 
letters and of the stamp, but also in style j they are less regular 
in form, and present several peculiarities, The expressions 
(pHs dDlhirt and ex Jiglints are now no longer found, and in 
place of the latter is invariable. Many of the o^dntie 

are the same as in the former period, but new ones, such as the 
Dritannka, Claudia, Getnclla, and Jobia, occur, the latter with 
the eogmmeu Dioeletiaua. O^ihia is sometimes used twoce 
over, for the pottery and for the workshop. In place of prsedia 
we have such expres-sions as static, eathms, pt>ssessicHes. 
Formulae are introduced in an abbreviated form which give 
the method of administration or cbaractcr of the estates : as 
R ?, ratio muiviai pairtmuan or prii'atae \ s - P ■ C, stattonis 
PtUnmomi Ctmaris\ S H for smmnm rei or stationis Romanac, 
S p for suiatnaf pnvatae or statioHis patrhaoftii j s ■ r p foj- 
san-at ratiems jisci-, or simply s for siatimis or siumnamm} 
Apparently several siatimes might be united in one o^dna^or 
several officuiat in one aiiiitimslraih j the number of the static 
is given in some instances. Tlie name of the static may be 

' 5« fill [bcK abbitvintions ind mpresicrii C./,£, kv. p, 387. 
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replaced by that of the potter; or merety the admutUtraiia is 
givent as OFK pkIVaTA. Besides the names of master, lessee, 
and potter, that of the negotiator is sometimes mentioned. We 
also find the portus or depot in which the tegniae were stored 
for distribution, as TORTU Licmi.' or the name of the building 
for which they were dcistinod, as PORfVs avgVSTI,^ CASTRIS 
rRAETORl(f) AVG(w,f/i) HORREtS POSTV'Ml.ANIS.* Some 

tiles dug up in Lambeth Hill, London, on the site of the • 
Post Office, now in the British and Guildhall Museums,* were 
impressed with the letters i' i* RR LON or PR F!R LON 
(Fig. 196), which have been interpreted 
as pui)Ikan{ provindac Britamtiae 
Londinknaes^ 

Tiles made for military purposes 
are exceedingly common in the later 
period, and the .stamps probably had 
a double use* In the first place, they 
show that they were made by tJie 
soldiers, from which we Icam that in 
the legions, a-s in a modern army, 
there were many men acquainted 
M'ith handicrafts. Secondly, they 
prevented theft or removal of the tiles, 
and served as a broad arrow “ to 
denote public property. They are not, of course, faiind in 
Rome, where there was no necessitj'' for the legions to make 
bricks or tiles: here the camp seems to have been supplied by 
private individuals. 

Of special interest are the inscriptions stamped on tiles which 
relate to the military divisions stationed throughout the pro¬ 
vinces of the vast empire. These arc found in soldiers’ graves (see 
above, p- 3S1J, as well as In their camps and quarters; they 
contain the names and titles of the legions, and mark the 
extent of Roman conquest. Thus the route of the thirty 

‘ C././- vlL 1135 \ Roach-Sniith, 

L p, 143 : mc iJbo 

Brji. 3^1 


* R.M. E 152 . 

* CV/./« I'tf. 3> 4f Kir, 40 ^, 4. 
^ Cifi'- p. 7J> Nofi* 60-3. 
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JcgioRS through Germany has been traced ; and in Britain 
an examination and comparison of stich tiles shows the dis¬ 
tribution of militant force and the migrations of different 
legions from one quarter to another. The stamps arc in the 
form of long labels (tissira/), circles, or crescents, occasionally 
surrounded by a wreath, or else in the shape of a foot, 
an ivy-Jeaf, or a vase; the letters arc in relief, sharply im¬ 
pressed, as if from a metal die. The names and titles of the 
legions are given either in initials or in contractions, as 
LEG II and so on (sec above,p. 351); sometimes the 

potter's name is added, with riGVLvs or FECIT.* 

The tiles of the first legion have been found at Matna and 
Nimegucn; those of the second, or Parthian, at Darmstadt, 
Etns, Hooldom, Caerlcon, and the Lake of Xemi *; of the 
third, in Scotland ; of the fourth, at Mainz ; of the ’fifth, in 
Scotland, and at Baden, CJeves, Xanten, and NiWguen ■ of the 
sixth, at Nimegucn. Neuss, Aixda-Chapelle. Darmstadt, and 
\Vmdisch; the seventh, at .Aix-la-Chapelle and Xanten; the 
eighth, at Mainz, Baden, and elsewhere; the nintli, at Baden 
and York; the tenth, at Nimeguen. Hooldorn. \^iennii, and 
Jerusalem; the twentieth, at Chester*; and so on donm to 
the thirtieth.' At Bonn tiles have been found of the Ligia 
asr/,emi„a on the left hank of the Rliine, and of the Ugh 
Tmnsrhenami on the right bank. Cohorts have also left Uielr 
names on tiles: the second Asturian at Aesica on the Roman 
WalP; the fourth iBKU(ort*nt\ at Huddersfield*; the fourth 
Vindelidan, at Frankfurt, Mainz, and Wiesbaden the Ulpian 
Pannoman at Buda-Pesth* The zvxB/atm,es, whose main 
body was at Nimegucn, are similarly recorded; a British 
vfxUhtfia 1.VSS attached to the army at Hooldorn'and Nismes 


* NumcroiisciflniiplcE of theft; Ici^ioEULry 

ftill he fouJlrl in Stctit^j-'s 
/ttriT. ft J p) ; 

they will prasutii^hly be TepyblishMl Jn 
thi; fi-Trth^nniing pyrt of vd. liiL at ibc 
Latin C^rr/i*F. 


* Mii. 1131: Rowh Smith, /?/. 

^ 23 ol±_ 

^ C./.L. SiL 375 &. 


fnr DacSi, Pannonia, nod Ihe East; fbr 
Ceraiajpy, Steiner, p/, cif, and 

iiwJex pi,i toIs. [- 60 . 


* C/./, jcir. 4DgOp i. 

* C,/.£, viL i:z 25 . 


* See gtnmlljr C/.i, Sji, Sopj4. j, 
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and another to that of Louver Germany, as instanced by tiles 
inscribed » VEX E>C ■ O ‘ liiF rxircUas Gimtaniae 

mf€rkrif\ fuund at Utrecht and Nimegucii in the Netherlands, 
and at Xanten in Germany.' Tiles of the British fleet, CL(rtrji'j 3 
ViUjtaHHica), have been found at Bovilogne, Lynapne, and Dover.^ 


2, TERRACOTTA MURM. RELIliFS 

Terracotta nnual decoration was largely employed by the 
Romans for the interior and exterior of their buildings, in the 
form of slabs, ornamented with reliefs, which were placed round 
the inipluvium or on the walls. Sometimes they seem to have 
formed a sort of hanging ''curtain" round the lower edge of 
the cornice^ as the open*work patterns along the edges seem to 
imply, a method of decoration which we have already met with 
at Civita Lavinia (Vol. L p. lOl), where also the hanging slabs 
are bordered with patterns in outline or open-work. But, as 
also at Civita Lavinia, these slabs seem to have been frequently 
used as tmttpagimnta} being pierced with holes, which imply 
that they were nailed against the walla In the Casa dei Cecilii 
at Tusculum there is evidence that they were used as walt- 
friezes/ and those found at Pompeii (where they are very rare) 
also have holes for fastening to walls. It may he to the Erst- 
named variety that Festus refers when he speaks of anHjixa of 
fictile w'ork VL'hichare affixed to the walls underneath the gutters.® 
There is also a reference to them in Cicero, who, in writing to 
Attic us, says, " I entrust to you the bas-reliefs which I 

shall insert in the cornice of my little atrium,"" 

The slabs are usually about iS inches long by 9 or more 
high, and r to a inches thick | they liave nearly all been 
found at Rome, but specimens are also known from Civila 
Lavinia, Cer\'etrii Ncmt, Pompeii, and Atri in 1 icenum, The 


■ MsriiUtNa 

Wilmann^ 

= C/,/- ttL 133^ n Raach-Snfifcllii 

P-112; EJanchet, 

ii. 110^ 

= VSEf_ Lv. 6. 


* CaiiipOtfiiit /iajtinif 
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British Museum possesses 3 very fine series, numbering, with 
fragments, one hundred and sixty, nearly all of which were 
collected by Mr. Charles Towneley at Rome^ and .there Is 
an equally fine collectioii in the Louvre, which came from 
Signor Campana, who devoted a large work to the illustration 
of thein.“ Other gt»d examples, some of which were found in 
the Baths of Caracal la, are in the various collections at Rome.^ 
The reliefs were evidently cast in moulds, as many subjects 
are repeated over and over again, or at least with only slight 
differences ; moreover, the relief is low, with sharp and definite 
outlines, such as a mould would produce. Among the British 
Museum examples a group of Eros, a Satyr, and a Maenad is 
repeated in three cases {D 520-522), with no variations except 
in the colouring ; another of Dionysos and Satyr three times 
(D S2J1-530), with only one small variation, ft is evident that 
in the latter, as in some other cases, the relief had been retouched 
before baking. Reliefs entirely modelled are of much rarer 
occurrence, but exhibit ccinsiderabte artistic feeling and freedom 
as in an instance in the British Museum (D651), which represents' 
the sleeping Endymion ; the hair is so fine and deeply cut that 
h could not possibly have been produced from a mould. The 
moulds may have been made of various materials—wood, atone, 
metal, or gj-psum, as well as terracotta. Circular holes arc left 
in the Slabs for the plugs^usually of lead^by which they were 
attached to the woodwork or masonry. The clay varies in 
quality and appearance, being often coarser than that of Greek 
reliefs, and mixed with coarse sand in order to make it stronger 
and more durable; in tore it varies from a pale buff to dark 
reddish-brown. Traces of colouring are often found on the 
stabs, and the background in some cases (as BM Ds?? 
625) was coloured a bright blue; the figures, or more oC 
details such as hair, etc., were usually painted red, yellow. 


* Ca/, jOT-tkw It hm been Btetea^ 
Imt cm what ii4illiciriEy is i^ttkiiDWik, tlinf 
Ihej wm found ih n wd I lujar tSie Porta 
Lniiaa, to^ttwr wilh a ttrics of italuo^ 
bckjw 

- A collMliTc intUUddoh of these 
h bdne prejiared by the Gemmn 


Anihiftjlcugiciii 

it ppu 

*Ci Pliny, ^ JS9 ; Agptpjiii 

m thennis %u]ini4iii ojpclb cnomstn nieix.ii; 
laJatl Vcl, L p, 11^ 
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purple^ or white. These colours are not fired, as in the earlier 
terracotta gehefsp hut painted in and their use is 

entirely ^conventional. The slabs a4e omamented above and 
belpiv with bands or cornices in the form of e^g-and-tongfue 
mouldm^s> or a system of paimetteii and intersecting arches ; 
these are sometimes in low relief on a band, sometimes partly 
in outline or open-work. 

The figures are mostly in low^ relief, being usually grouped 
with large flat surfaces bet ween, in the manner of Hellenistic 
art; in some cases the design is composed m such a way that 
the whole surface (except the principal figures) is occupied by 
patterns of scroll-work or foliagCp more or Jess conventional. 
The compositions are cither in tlie form of narrow friezes, 
usually with rows of busts or figures of Cupids^ or square 
metope-like groups with two or three figures on a large scale. 
For the narrower slabs the busts were prcfcriredd owing to the 
scope they gave for high relief, which better suited the distance 
from the eye ; but this rule is not invariable. The style is, in 
general, bold and ^ngorous, and, though essentially architectural, 
not devoid of dignity and beauty ; but it is somewhat conven¬ 
tional i and at timciS even archaistic.^ Those found at Fompeii 
are usually of remarkably good style* especially the Nereid 
frieze^^ \vitli Its rich colouring Theiie are earlier than ihe 
earthquake of A,D- 63, and probably belong to ihe Augustan 
period, to which also the majority may be assigned- On one 
or tivo names of potters are foundi such as Annia Arescusa(naJ 
and M, Anionius Epaphras in the British Museum.^ 

The subjects on these reliefs cover a very wide field, 
as wide as those on the painted vases, and qu[te as wide as those 
on the Roman lamps. In many cases they arc doubtless copses 
of well-knowm works of art, and may even go back to prototyi^es 
of the fifth century, as In the case of a figure of a girl In 
the Britiiah Museum (D 64^), or one of Eros, conceived as a 
full-grown youth, in the Cuinpana collection.^ OtherSp again, 
present points of comparison with the Hellenistic reliefs, as is 
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Ihc case wiih that representing tfie tisit of Dionysos to a mortal 
(B.M. D531). Lastly, we find in the reliefs, as jilso on the 
Arretiiic vases (below, p. 492); a scries of types closely related to 
the New Attic reliefs, in which it was sought to revive an older 
styleamong the ty-pes borroived from these originals are 
Maenads in frenzy or dancing in various attitudes,‘ and the 
iigures of the four Seasons.* Among those which reOect the 
character of their time rather than the spirit of Greek art, we 
have representations of Egyptian landscapes, or Egyptian deities 
and emblents, scenes from the circus or gladiatorial arena ^ 
and quasi-historical subjects, such as triumphs over barbarian 
enemies. Of mjthological subjects, the most popular are 
Dionysiac scenes or groups; next to these, ApoJio, Aphrodite, 
Eros, and Victory; Heroic legend is represented by the labours 
of Theseus, Hera kies, Perseus, and Ja50n, and occasional scenes 
from the I/iaJ and Odyssey. Lastly, there are a certain 
number which are purely decorative, with a single figure of 
Eros or Victory* (treated in archaistic fashion), °or an ideal 
head surrounded by elaborate and graceful scrolls or acanthus 
foliage ; others, again, have conventional groups of two priestesses 
or canephori, with a candelabrum or a foliated pattern between 
(Plate LX 110, a between two Cupids, and so on. Even 
the figures in some cases tail off into conventional patterns.* 

To mention a few of the more interesting subjects in detail, 
it may suffice to quute examples from the two best-known 
collections^thosc of the British Museum and Louvre. Reginnin'^ 
with the Olympian deities, wc have the infant Zeus in the cave 
on Mount Ida. protected by the Curetes, who dance above him 
wielding swords and shields (Plate I,XJ.): in one instance he' 
IS jn his nurse's arms.* On a narrow frieze the busts of Zeus, 
^Ves, llcra, and Athena are represemed*; Apolb receives a 
tbation from Victory,’ or a warrior consults his oracle, indicated 
by a bird in a cage*; Aphrodite is seen riding on a sea-hor^e 
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or on a ^ochse.' Ems or Cupid appears in vanous attitudes and 
combinations of fibres : flying, embracing Ftiychc, or being 
embrace!^ by a Satyr; accompanying Aphrodittp Triton, and the 
Nereids; a pair on either side of a mask of Triton or Medusa; 
or a group of three struggling under the vicight of a heayv* 
garland of fruit and flowens* Busts or masks of Demeter.* Zeus 
Ammon, and Triton are aJso found; a group of Aphrodite and 
Felthdj and the three Eleusintan dehtes, Demetcr^ Persephone, 
and lacchoi^ 

The Dionysiac scenes are very^ frequent, though often of little 
interest, and mere groups udlhout dehnite action. The best 
known Ls the reception of Dionysos in the hou^c of a mortal * 
a subject formerly interpreted as his reception by Ikarios al 
Athens (cf. p. 139]; this t>'pe is remarkable for its rich and 
elaborate composition, probably derived from a Hclleni^^tic 
original A very effective composition is that of a dancing ^alyr 
and Maenad swinging the infant Dionysos in a XUvov {vnfiHus') 
or winnowing-van. which serves as his cradle (TJate LXII.).^ 
Among otiier scenes may be mentioned Dionj^sos giving drink 
to a panther ; two Satyrs standing on tiptoe to peep into a 
layer; SatiTS gatJiering or pressing grapes (of which many 
replicas exist)jor ivorking an oil-press; Ampclos (the personiEed 
vine) betiveen two SatiTS^; Bacchic processions, sacrifices, or 
ceremonies ®; and friezes of Bacchic masks and masks of Pan.*^ 

Among other deities Victory is by far the mo 5 t common* 
She is usually represented slaying a bull for sacrifice, a subject 
of which there are two principal varieties, according as she turns 
10 right or left The motive is a well-known one, and found in 
fiftli- and fourth-century art^ from the balustrade of the Xtke 
tempte at Athens onivards.^^' She is abo depicted flying with 
a wreath, or as a conventional archaistic Egure between tendrils 
and scrollOf the figures of the Seasons we have already 
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spoken ; they arc characterised by the attributes they carry, as 
a kid for Spring, com for Summer, fruft for Autumn, and a hare 
and boar for Winter, Masks of .Medusa, Sirens, and ^phinxes 
(both male and female) are found in conipo,sitioiis of a decorative 
character. 

Of heroic legends^ the rape of the Lcukippidae by Castor and 
lollux Ss repeated more than once^; Hcraklcs is seen contending 
with the Netnean lion, the hydra, and the Cretan bull, and with 
Apollo for the Delphic tripod^; Theseus- raises the rock which 
discloses his fathers iveapons -f Plate LXL), contends with the 
Marathonian bulb overcomes a Centaur; Jason builds the 
Argo, superintended by Athena, and, assisted by Medeia, obtains 
the golden fleece ; Perseus rescues Andromeda, and brings the 
Medusas head to Athena; Aktaeon is slain by his hounds.^ 
The Homeric scenes include Paris carryirrg off Helen from 
Sparta (or, as some interpret itj. Pel ops with Hippodameia); 
Nestor healing the wounded Alachaoti with a potion^; Priam 
bringing offerings to Achilles ; Penelope mourning for the 
absent Odysseus; Odysseus recognised by Em^='kleia; and 
Orestes on the Delphic omphalos,^ There are also numerous 
semi-mythical scenes, such as combats between Amazons and 
Gryphons, between xAmazons and Greekor bet^v^een Arimaspi 
and Gryphons,^ 

W hh the e,xcEption of the Roman subjects froin the circus 
and a^ena^ the remaining subjects are purely decorative, and of 
liLtk interest ; the former, some of which have reference to the 
conquest of Dacia, admit of the dating of the reliefs in the 
reign of Trajan. Others depict gladiators contending Avith 
lion^; chariots racing in the circus, which is indicated by the 
obebsks and other adornments of the j/ma; or colonnades 
adorned with statues of boxers and victorious athletes.^ Some 
of the Eg>^piian subjects are interesting for their local colouring, 
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with their representations of the Njfe, on which pygmies ply 
a boat^ amdng hippopotami, crocodiles,, and lotos-flowers, and 
ibises^; Tkit these compositions are more curious than artLStically 
effective* 


II. Sculpture 

t. ROMAFI STATUES ANO STATUEITES 

In the earlier ages of Rome the laws and institutions, based 
svithont doubt on the sentiments of the people, were unfavour¬ 
able to art. Niima was said to have prohibited the representation 
of the deity in human form,“ and the statnes of great men were 
not allowed to exceed three Roman feet. To women ihe privi¬ 
lege of having statues was not conceded,until much later. Pliny 
constafitEy compares the luxury of Kis own day with the simplicity 
of early times, to the disadvantage of the former, dwetllng fondly 
on the times when men could be content with plain terracotta 
images, and it was not necessary or possible to make a display 
of silver and gold. 

Most of the ancient statues of ihc Romans tvtre of Lcrra- 
cotta^ a fact to which constant allusion is made by their writers. 
Juvenal speaks of a fictile Jove, not spoiled by gold"^ and 
Propertius speaks of the early days of the golden temples, when 
their gods were only of clay.^ Similarly PEiny expresses liis 
surprise that, since statuary in Italy goes bmek to such a 
remote period, statues of clay should even in his day still be 
preferred in the temples.^ Vitruvius alludes to the favourite 
Tuscan fashion of ornamenting pediments with 
examples of which, he says, may be seen in the temple of Ceres 
in the Circus Maximus (see below), and the temple of Hercules 
at PompeiL Cicero speaks of a statue of Snmmarius on the 
pediment of the Capitoline temple which at that time Avas 
ofterracotta/'^ and Livy ^ tells how in 211 ac,a figure of Victory 
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on tbe apex of the pediment of the temple of Coacord was struck 
bj- lightning and felk but tvas caught on the antefixsl ornaments, 
also figures of V'ictor^-, and there stuck fast Though jtol stated 
to he of terracotta, these figures would hardly be of any other 
material at that period- Other allusions may be found in Ovid 
and Seneca.' 

In the early days of the Republic art was clearly at a very 
low ebb—in fact, Roman art can hardly bo said to have existed — 
and everything was either borrowed from the Et™scans or im¬ 
ported from Greece, Hence the statues of terracotta which 
adorned their temples arc spoken of as ji^d Tuscanica. The 
most celebrated w'orks in ancient Rome W'cre made by artists 
of Veil or the V^olsdan Frcgclke, such as the famous quadriga 
on the pediment of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and the 
statue of the god himself described elsewhere (pi. 314), which 
were made by Veientine artists in the time of Tarquinius Priscus. 
Numa, ever attentive to Homan arts and institutions. Is said to 
have founded a corporation or guild of potters.* In 493 a.C, 
Gorgasos and Damophila^^, natives of Himcta in Sicily, orna- 
mented ivith terracotta reliefs and figures the temple of Ceres 
at Rome (now Santa Maria in Cosmedin).* Their work, which 
is alluded to by Vitruvius in the passage referred to above, was 
probably Greek rather than Etruscan in style, as we have seen 
to be the case generally with the archaic terracotta relief-work 
of Italy (p. 317), In the reign of Augustus the temple was 
restored, and so great was the esteem in which the works of 
these old masters were held that they were taken out of the 
walls and framed in wood. 

Coming down to later times, Possis, who made fruit and 
bunches of grapes." and Arkcsllaos are cited by Pliny,' on the 
authority of Varro, as modellers in clay. The latter made for 
Julius Caesar a statue of Venus, which, although unfinished, xvas 
highly priced. Plinyalso mentions a terracotta figure of Feiiciins 
made by order of Lucullus,* 1 1 seems probable that the extensive 
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use of tciTHcottri was mainly due to the absence of white marble 
in Italy, mjtic bein^^ discovered tilL ictipcrEal times. The siege 
uf Corinlt, which unfoldetl to the eyes of the Romans an entirely 
new school of art in the quantities of Greek masterpieces carried 
by ]\Iummius to Rome, as also the conquest of Magna Graecia 
and other parts of Greece, caused the old fashion of sculpture 
in terracutta to fall into contempt and neglect. Henceforth 
the temples of the gods and houses of the nobility became 
enriclied and beautified with the spoils of Greek art in all 
materials. Even at an earlier period (J95 rc) Cato in vain 
protested against the invading flood of luxury, and especially 
against the new taste in sculpture. “ Hateful, believe me/' says 
he, '^are the statues brought from SjTacusc into this citj% 
Already do 1 hear too many who praise and admire the 
ornaments of Corinth and Athens, and deride the terra¬ 
cotta ante fixes of the Roman gods. h'or my part I prefer 
these propitious gods, and hope they will continue to be so, if 
we adJow them to remain in their places." * Yet up to the close 
of the Republic, ajid even later^ great works continued lo be 
executed in terracotta, and were much esteemed.^ The statue 
made for Lucullus is an instance^ and existing statues in this 
mate rial p which we shall shortly discuss, are probably of early 
Imperial date. 

Few statues of any size in this material have escaped the 
ravages of time, but there are some speeimens to be seen in 
our mu5ieums* In the %''aUcan is a figure of Mercury about 
life-size,^ and in the British Museum a colossal torso/ to which 
the head and limbs had been mortised separately. A head 
of a you til from a large statue, found on the Esquilinc, w-as 
exhibited in 18SS at the Burlington Fine Arts Club* A scries 
of female figures. Including a seated Athena, ranging from 
tvo to four feet in height, was found in a well near the Forta 
Latina at Rome in 1767/ They were piirchased by the sculptor 
Nollckens, who restored lliem and sold them to Mr. Foivneley, 
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from whom they were acquired for the British Museum. They 
are made of the sa[ne day as the mural reliefs already described^ 
and are supposed to have decorated a garden, Somyof them 
have been identified, on somewhat slight authority, as tlie 
Muses Ouranta^ Calliope, and ThaJeia; there are also two 
terminal busts of the bearded Indian Bacchus, ^^htch show 
some traces of conventional archaism in tlaeir style. Other 
large figures have been found at Xemi and Ardea in Latium, 
the latter being now in the Louvre,^ 

At Pompeii in 1766 three pieces of colossal sculpture in terra¬ 
cotta were found in the temple of Aesculapius, represent Eng 
a male and female deity and a bust of Minerva with her shield. 
The two former used to be Idenltfied as Aesculapius and 
Hygicia, but it is more probable that thc3'‘ are Jupiter and 
Juno, making, with the bust, the triad of Capitoline deities,® 
a subject found on lamps at Pompeii. The execution is careful, 
and Ehey tccm to date from the latter half of the first 
century u.c. They formed the cult-statues of the temple. 
Other statues appear to have been employed for adorning 
gardens, ur for niches in private houses^ among which are a 
portrait of a seated physician of great originality,^ a nude 
boy, and two actors.^ A figure of Eros appears to have 
been attached to a wall as an ornament"; a fragment of 
a colossal Minerva found in a niche near the Porta Marina 
is an excellent example of sculpture of the first century B.C. 
Figures were also employed as architectural members, such 
as the Atiantes supporting the entablature in the 
of the Thermae in the Forum,* dating from the Augustan 
period ^ the former seem to be copied from originals in tufa^ 
Of later date is a Caryatid figure, probably of the Ncronian 
epoch,' These sculptures arc all of great importance for the 
history of art at the end of the first cenlur}' B,C-, and as showing 
the continued popularity of terracotta * the fa.^hionp however. 
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did T\Qt oudivc the reign of NerOp and all those in Pompeii 
must be anterior to the earthquake of a_d. 6 ^ 

Sculf)‘;pr!a sometitmes made prcliminar>'' models in clay of 
the statues which thej- Entended to execute in bronze and 
marble. This was not a common practice with the Greeks^ 
and the first sculptor who made use of it, according to PlinyT^ 
was LysistratoSp the brolhet of Lysippos. But at Rome in 
the lime of Augustus it became much more frequent I Paslleks 
is said by Pliny’’ never to have made a statue except in this 
manner These modelSp known as were much 

sought after, a.s exhibiting the arti.st's style and powers of 
conception in tlie naost free and unrtileied manner, and those 
of ArkesilaoSp anotbiir artist of the period, fetched a high prict.^ 


TerrfliCotta similar in proportions and subject-s 

to those of Greece^ are found in housea and lombs of the Roman 
pcricxl^ and also votive objects on sacred sites. They were 
known to the Romans as sigi/h, and were employed as toys 
and presents, or placed in the /amr/a or domestic shrines ; 
the same subjects are found applied to all these uses. Thus 
in the /artirra were placed not only figures of deities* .>5ueh as 
Venus, Mercury, or BacchuSn but masks, busts of children, 
and so on."* Sometimes they served to decorate the walls, as 
in tl\e house of Julia Felix at Pompeiip where in the wall 
surrounding tlic garden were eighteen nichca^ containing 
alternately marble terms and terracotta figures, one of the 
latter rcpreicnting a woman feeding a prisoner with her own 
mtlk.^ In the Via Holconia forty-lhree terracoUa figures from 
a workshop were foundi showing that there ivas a local manu¬ 
facture at Pompeii; the types were the same as in the houses.^ 
It is noteworthy that the terracottas* of which some two hundred 
have been found, were nearly all from the low'er parts of the 
city and the inferior houses, or in the domestic quarters of 
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the large houses. This implies that the richer Romans preferred 
bronze statueues for theJr shrines and hoii5^hold fdecoralion. 
Comparatively few were found in tombs. / 

A few notices relating to terracotta figures are found in Roman 
authors. Martial speaks of a statuette of IlerculeSp which he 
calls ^ j he also alludes; to a caricature of a man which 

was 30 repulsive that Prometheus could only have made it when 
intoxicated at the Saturn at ia^ and to a grotesque mask of a 
Batavian.* In another epigram he refers to the imitation of 
a weli-hnowTii sEatue of a boy in terracotta,* Persius speaks 
of clay dolls dedicated by a maiden to Venus,* and 

Achilles Tatius of cEay figures of Marsyas made by 
ElagabatuSj by way of a jest* used to place viands made of 
earthenware before his parasitical guests, and force them to 
enjoy a Barmecide feasL* 

1 ’here is also an interesting passage in the Satim of Macrobius 
relating to the festival of the Sigillaria," at which large numbers 
of terracotta masks and figures were in demand^ This fe^ttival 
took place on the twelfth to the tenth dEiys before the Kalends 
of January, forming the fifth to seventh days of the Saturnalia^ 
and Corresponding to the 2T3t to 23 rd of Decem ber. Anson ills 
says that the festival wa.s so named from the or figurines “ 

and Maembius more explicitly states that it was added to the 
Saturnalia to extend the religious festival and time of public 
relaxation. Subsequently he diverges into an excursus on the 
Origin of the fcast^ more curious than convincing, Epicadus 
is quoted by him as referring it to the stoiy of ITerculcs on 
his rettim from slay Eng Gerj^on, when he threw into the river 
from the I ons Subllciiis infiages of men which represented his 
lost travelting^companions, in order that Llicy might be carried 
by the sea to their native shores.^^ Hts own view is that thc^'^ 
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represent expiatory ofTcrings (piiuu/ii) to Saturn, each man 
offering ^n*osci 7 i/itfi or mask on his own behalf in the chapel 
of ihat Hence, he says^ sigf 7 /a were made by the pouer 

and put on sale at the Saturnalia,’ Elsewhere he states that 
clay were given to children as playthings at this season 

even before they had learned to walk,* The festival was 
indulged in by all classes of society^ who vied in making 
presents of statuettes and figures to one another'®; and we are 
told that Hadrian exchanged gifts with others, and even sent 
them to those who did not expect to receive them,^ Similarly, 
Caracallaj when a child, gave to his tutors and clients, as a mark 
of condescfinsion> those w^hkh he liad received from his parents.^ 
From the use of this word (a dimintidve of si^uttniy 

for terracotta figures, the makers came to be 
known as si^i//arh] or and a 

street in which they lived was knoiv-n as the 
Si^ 7 /ariiiJ There was also a market far the 
sale of sigz/h for the feast near the Pantheon,* 

Although the names of makers are constantly 
found on Roman lamps and pottery^ as well as 
the tileSj ihey are very seldom found on statu¬ 
ettes, with the exception mentioned beloiv of 
those found in Gaul. But the name of Q. Velius 
Primus, in a sort of mixture of Greek and Latin, 
is found in raised letters on a mask of a Sat)T 
in the British Museum (D 177 ~ Fig. 197), and 
other names are occasionally found on the 
moulds. The social condition of tlie Roman 
potter seems to have been much lower tlian that of the Greek, 
who was often a person of respectable position ; but this may 
be partly due to the fact that his tvas drawn malidy 

from the poorer classes. He w^as generally a slave^ sometimes 
a barbarian, and even the masters of tlie potteries w^re only 
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freed men. As wc saw in the case of the tiJc-makers, tire potters 
ofteii iv'orked oit the estates of wealthy or influeMtial people, 
from which their clay w^as obtained. More details ^ Roman 
potters will be found in the sections dealing with tiles and 
Jamps, 

On the technical aspect of Roman terracotta figures little 
need be said. The processes were practically the same as those 
described in Chapter IIL rvhen dealing with the Greek terra¬ 
cottas. Large figures were made from models (jfn>J>/ttS7na//t) 
and built up in several pieces on a wooden framework, known 
as fj'io' or s/ifis.' A reference to this method may be traced 
in a fable of Phaedms,^ which describes Prometheus as having 
made human figures in clay in separate pieces, and, on returning 
from a supper with Bacchus, joined them together wrongly, 
so that the sexes became confused. The smaller figures were 
all made from moulds, by means of which they could be repeated 
with but slight alterations. Few statuettes seem to have been 
made after the second century of the Empire. 

The range of subjects in Rocnan terracottas is much the 
same as in the Greek figures of the Ilcilenistic period. At 
Pompeii genre figures predominate, including such types as 
gladiators, athletes in the circus, slaves carrying bundles, and 
personages in Roman costume.’' A favourite type at Pompeii 
IS a mask of a youth in a Phrygian cap.'* There is a decided 
preference shown for portraits and grotesques. Von Rohden,'* 
in dealing w ith the question of the extent to which these figures 
represent Greek or purely Roman types, cansiders that although 
the iniluence of the former is still strong, yet they arc marked 
by such w ide differences that they must ranked in the latter 
category. He dates them in the time of Vespasian, in which 
the decadence which had begun with the later Hellenistic age 
is in the Roman fabrics still more strongly accentuated. The 
* ii*^ligcnt, the proportions faulty, and the art of colouring 
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practically lo5t They are only redeemed from insignificajice 
by the tastn for portraiture and the interest Avhich attaches to 
the reproduction of motives borrowed from contemporary^ life. 

The Pompeii figures may aerve as typcgal Roman terra¬ 
cottas, but they are also found etsew"here in Italyp as well as 
in other parts of the Roman Empire ; nearly alh hoivcver, are 
of inferiur merit and eiKCCUtioii. At Praeneste in 1S7S, on 
the Site of the temple of Fortuna Frimigenla, were found 
figures and votive objects/ and similar fjr have come 

to light at Gabii.* At Nemi figures have been found w^hich 
are obviously of Roman date+ some of considerable size.* 
From time to time finds have been made in Rome, and there 
Is a pretty little head In the Britbh Museum found in the 
Tiber (D jSjjp w-hich, how^ever, may be of Greek w'orkmanship. 
The industry' also extended from Rome to the provtnces+ 
and even in Britain terracotta figures are sometimes found, 
as at Richborough^; at Calstor, by N'orudeh, a terracotta head 
of Diana, of fairly good stylo, is recorded,® There are also iti 
the Guildhall Museum some terracottas In the coarse red clay 
which characterises most of ihc British examples: a Yenus 
on a swan ; a female bead with turteted crown, of archaistic 
style, from Finsbury'; and a large figure of Proserpina holding 
a fruit, of very fair style,, from Liverpool Street.^ A figure of a 
boy on horseback is or was in the Museum of Practical Geology'.* 


2, GAULISH TERRA COTTAS 

In Gaul there appear to hax^e been very- extensive manu¬ 
factures of terracottas^ but not anterior to llie conquest by 
Julius Caesar in 5S These statuettes were made for the 

Roman colonists, ivho introduced the types of their own 
religious conceptions^ but tiie makers were local craftsmen. 
Potteries have been unearthed at Moulin.s on the banks of 
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tlic Allier, and in Auvergne and other part^ of France, and 
even in Germany, where one was discovered ait fleiJigen- 
berg in Alsace, and othere on the Rhine (see belo^jp'p. 3S4). 
The finds on the Allier, made in 1837, give a practically 
complete survey of the subjects ; they are all now collected 
in the museums of Moulins and Sl Gcmnam, and were fully 
published at the time in a work by M, Tudot.’ The figures 
found here are not from tombs, but were unearthed from the 
sites of the potteries and from ruins of buildings ; they are 
all made in a peculiar white clay, whereas the figures of the 
Gironde district are grey nr black, and those of the Rhine 
\alley reddish, like those of Britain. The technique resembles 
that of the Roman figures; there is no vent-hole, and they 
usually’ stand on a conical base; the modelling is v'cry heavy, 
and the latest specimens are absolutely barbaric. 

Until recently the subject of Gaulish terracottas had been 
greatly neglected; Tudot's plates were useful, hut his text 
Lin satis factory and devoid of method, there being no proper 
description of the plates. M. Fattier has given a good summary 
of his work, and M, Heron de Villfifosse has also dealt w'ith 
some aspects of the subject.^ But they had not been treated 
as a w'hole and in relation to the subject of ancient terracottas 
in general until i8qt, when an important memoir by M. Blanchet 
appeared, in which a complete survey of the Gaulish terracottas 
was given.* This must of necessity form the basis of the 
present account. 

In dealing with the technical character of the terracottas 
found in Gaul, Blanchet points out that the white clay of 
which many are made those from the Allier valley) is not 
universal; some arc made of red or giey clay, which has turned 
white in the baking, apparently by a process analogous to that 
used by the Chinese for porcelain, others are actually covered 
with a white enrobe like the Greek terracottas. This appears 
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to have been done Avith a view to sub^iequen^ colourings which 
in nearly aU cases has quite disappeared ; but statuettes with 
remains^ of colourings made of purely red elay^ have recently 
been found in the neighbourhood of the Moselle and in 
Germanyd M. Blanchet quotes an example in the Museum 
at Angers, with the name of the maker, p- r^h\ - NICIAE^ which 
is coated Avith a lead gla^e like the enamelled wares described 
in Chapter HI. He considers that the moulds from which they 
Avere made were ofEen of bronze, and that bronze models Avere 
used as copies; but that they AA^erc also of terracotta is clear from 
the numerous examples given by I'udoL A terracotta mould 
for a figure of Venus AnadyomcnCj found! at Clermont-Ferrandp 
is in the British Museuin, and another from Moulins is for the 
back of the head of a similar figure, with hair elaborately coiled*" 
From the uumerous moulds ^vhich have been found it may 
be seen that the figures were cast in two pieces, longiludinally, 
the arms being added aftenvards, together Avith the circular 
plinlh. The mould in the British Museum may be cited as 
an example of one for the back part of a figure ; probably 
only the upper part was modelled. 

Potters" names arc exceedingly common, not only on the 
figures, but also on the moulds,^ and form two distinct classes, 
those on the crA-iwr of the moulds, and those on the fignreji 
or fW/rrtbr of the moulds (Avhich are obviously the same thing), 
The distinction is that the former were merely for the identi¬ 
fication of the moulds, while the latter indicated the creator 
of ihe type and made him known to the worlds a feature Avhlch, 
as Avill be noted in Chapter XXriL (p. SlQ. reappears in the 
pottery Westemdorff in Germany. Tudot gives an example 
of a mould with the name ATILANO on the exterior and 
lOrriLLO on the inside.’* Many of the names are identical 
with those of the makers of vases,® but the tj^^pcs and subjects 
are quite distinct from those on the Gaulish 
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Those on the exterior of the moulds arc usually in a scrawling 
cursive type, whereas the other class are in capi*al letters ^; 
the cursive characters resemble those in use at Pompeii^ but arc 
not necessarily contemporary; they arc, however, not Jalcr than 
the second ccnlurj'^. The influence of this cursive character 
seems to have ejitended to the other class; for instance, in the 
inscription given in Fjg^, rp8 below, not only are the G and S 
of cursive form, but E appears in the form II, Otherwise the 
letters are in the ordinary Roman alphabet fwith the exception 
of A. which is sometimes A); the forms E and II seem 
to have been used indifferently In Gaul at all periods. The 
"‘signature" sometimes combines the two natnea, as tn the form 
\V‘OT FORM 

SACRILLOS CARAtRI’ SatrilUs 

fecit forma Caratri, " made by Sacriltos from Caratrius' mould."* 
Among the Roman names which occur are Attilianus, Lucanus, 
Pistilius, Prisciis. Taurus, and Tiberius; among the Gaulish, 
Abudinus, Belinus^ Camuicnus, and Tritoguno, 

A large majority of the existing statuettes were, as we have 
seen, made in the valley of the Allier;. these show more 
conspicuously than any others, the influcyuce of transplanted 
Graeco-Rom an art. Curiously enough none have been found at 
Lezoux, one of the chief pottery-centres of Gaul, although there 
is abundant evidence that the vases and statuettes were made 
in die same workshops (see abovc).^ M. Blancbet considers 
that there was a large and important manufacture in Western 
France, which may have been inspired by the AUicr workshops, 
but mainly exhibits native characteristics f he also notes the 
scarcity of these figures in Southern Gaul ('Narbonensis), which 
may perhaps be explained by the preference there shown for 
bronze statuettes and vases with medallions (p. S30>* Other 
centres were Cesson, Meaux (where Atilanus and Sacrfllos can 
be located), Bourhon-Lancy in Sadne-et-Loire, and St. Rdmy- 
en-Kollat (see p. 516), where vase.s also were made of the local 
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white clay. M. D£chetette has been able to assign to the 
last-named pottery a date bet^veen A.D. 15 and 5a Another 
fabric was m the neighbourhood of Liege, and in Germany 
there were'centres at Salzburg, and at Cologne, where the maker 
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V^Index can be dated in the reign of Poatturm.^ (A43, 260—270)*^ 
An important maker, Pbtillna, had a pottery at Autun i hrs 
statuettes are found all over Gaul/ and the namt appears on 
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vasts and corns, and also fii an inscription.' Julius Allusa 
had a workshop at Bordeaux. In West and Xoilh-JkVest France 
statuettes are found with the name of Rextugenos; Hbey an? 
all of peculiar and original character, with highly-ornamented 
backgrounds to the figures, and easily distinguished. The 
specimen given in Fig. 198, representing Venus Genetrix, was 
found at Caudebec-les-Elbeuf in Normandy (Seinc^Inferieurc;; 
it bears the Inscription Jtn’tTVCIINOSSVLUASAVVOT, Rejtiugenos 
Saiiias auz^ft (sc. fids')? 

An interesting find of terracotta figures was made at CoU 
Chester in consisting of thirteen figures presenting exact 

analogies to the Gallo-Roman terracottas of the second period 
both in type and style. One very poor specimen represent.^ 
Hercules with club and lion-skin •, another a bull, and a third 
a bust of a boy (perhaps a portrait of Nero or Britannicus); 
four are recumbent figures. The rest are more or less grotesque, 
including caricatured seated figures holding books or rolls, 
and a buffoon. With them were found vases in the form of 
animals of yellow-glazed ware. Figures of suckling goddesse.s 
(see beiow) have been found in Britain, and simitar finds of 
Gallo-Roman types in white clay in London, among them a 
Venus holding a tress of her hair/ Votive offerings of parts of 
the body and figures of the goddess Fecutiditas were found 
near the source of the Seine, in a temple of Dea Sequana, 
the local river-deity.^ Other finds have been made in Touraine, 
La V^endde, Brittany, and Normand3’, brought by 
commerce from the Allier potteries i and in Germany at 
Heddemheim and on the Rhine. Part of a group of some 
size in purely Graeco-Roman style from the Department of 
Marne is now in the British Museum (Morel Collection). 

Tudot originally classified the Gaulish terracottas chrono¬ 
logically in three periods according to stj le, and In this he 
has becu followed by M. Potlier. But M. Biatichel* has pointed 
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out tKiit the former's method was altogether unscientific, that 
he trusted *too much to the evidence of coin-finds, and that 
he was* altogether wrong in conceiving the possibility of any 
being anterior to the Roman conquest On the whole the 
chroiinJogLcal data are exceedingly vague, and can only be 
accepted in isolated instances, as in the case of the finds at 
St Rcmy-en-Rollat (a.D. 13-^50) or Cologne (a.D. 260 — 2 ^ 0 ), 
or where a resemblance in the coiffure of the feminine figures 
to those of Roman ladies can he traced* Some figures may 
probably he dated about A.D, loo on the Latter ground, the 
head-dress recalling those of Domitia and Julia the daughter 
of Titus. But it can only be laid down with certainty that the 
manufacture of statuettes ivas introduced into Gaul with the 
Urra stgillata or ornamented red pottery at the beginning of 
the Imperial period. Where there is a c^uestipn of decadent 
or barbaric style, as is undoubtedlj' often the ca^e, it does not 
riccessanly imply a late dale, but only that the inferior work 
is due to the incapacity of some local artist, and figures of 
varying style must frequently be contemporaneous,' 

In dealing with the types of Gaulish terracottas, their origin 
and signification, hi. Blancbet divides the subjects into three 
classes, of which the first is not only the largest but the most 
interesting: divinities, subjects from daily life, and animals. 
The deities are not those wc should expect from Cacsnr’.s 
statement* that Mercuf>% Apollo. Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva 
represent the scale of popularity in Gaul, for they arc mainly 
variants of one type, that of V^enus. Many of these V'tnus 
figures reproduce types familiar in Greek and Graeco-Romati 
art, such as the Anadyomene, and the Cnidian or Fudica type ; 
but in the majority she is frankly recognised as a Nature- 
goddess (Aphrodite Fandemos or Venus Genetrix), and licnoe 
wc find numerous examples in which the old Oriental con¬ 
ception of the nude Aphrodite-Astartc with pronounced sexual 
diaractcristic.s, so common in the primitive terracottas of 
ChaJdaea, Phoenicia, and Cyprus,* once more reappears, as in 
Fig- ipS- Of almost equal frequency is the seated tj pe of the 
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Mother-Goddess or Koirpt^rpot^^, suckling a child this is not 
peculiar to Gaul, hut is found ifi the terracottas Southern 
We may compare also the Fecunditas types on^Raman 
coini^ Blanchet thinks that Uic goddess Rum in a may be here 
intended^ but prefers to adopt the general term of Mother- 
Goddess, 









Among other mythological types the Ephcstan Arteinis, 
Pallas, Mercury, Epona i Fig, jr^), and Abundantia occur; and 

among subjects the most intcr- 

Type is that of the Spinario, 
or boy extracting a thorn from his 
foot, Tamil La r in Greek sculpture. 
Slaves^ caricatures, and busts of ladies 
(see abovej' or children wearing the 
vases in the form of hcads^ 
imd busts affixed to plates, also come 
under the latter category. Many 
of these are exceedingly rude and 
barbaric; children are transformed 
into coarse grotcsque-s, and anirnsil-s 
look (says M, Fottier) as if they had 
come out of a Noah's ark 
The artistic origin of the Gaulisli 

Bladchct,^ who poiiitji out that al¬ 
though the modern tendency is to restrict the role played by 
Alexandrine art of the Hellenistic period in influencing that 
of RomCp’’ yet its effect on Gaul cannot he altogether ignored, 
■fhat Egyptian cults found their way into Gau! is well known,® 
and in the terracottas such types as Isis and Horus appear, 
while comparisons may frequently be made with the late terra¬ 
cottas found in the Ka}’il[n and at N^ankratis. Bui there w-as 
also a stream of influence from Southern Italy, especially 
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CEimpania, u'hencc, as we have seen, the Mother-Goddess 
types Avere 4ar^ely derived. 

As regards the uses for which these terracottas were made, 
much that has been said on that head In Chapter J IL will apply 
^tiaJly to Gaul They have been found not only in tombs 
hLt in Avells and rivers, and on the sites of sanctuaries' - hut 
^cy do not seem to have had any special funerary signifi^nce 
T he majority were probably used for various domestic purposes 
in the houses, the hgures of animals, for instance, as tovs, and 
were then buried with tlieir owners. Those found In wells or 
ru'crs may be regarded as votive offerings, as it Is Avell Ioioai n 
that the txauls were fond of throwing votive figures into rivers 
or springs, - 

.MI5CELLAXEOUS USES OF TEna ACOTT.v 

It IS rmposiible to enumerate all tiie purposes to wlilch thf: 
ho mans applied tciracotta. but a few peculiar uses dcservi? special 
notice. The ejicavations at ifompell have j'ieldcd several exaniples 
of Its application to the decoration of a ft/hW, the circular 
structure which protected the mouth of a well; the core is of 
tufa or other hard material, and round this are laid curved slabs 
of terracotta decorated with reliefs.* They are all of compara- 
lively early date ; one has IrlgK plis and bulls' heads in relief 
and is stuccoed over. Instances are also found at Pompeii of 
it.<5 use for table-legs, in the form of figures of kneeling Atlantes,* 
like those supporting tiic entablature in the Thermae fp. J74), 
bat sculptured in the round. Small altars, or stands for holditig 
lamps or for burning Incense, supposed to have formed part of 
the furniture of the domestic shrines, have also been foniid In 
this material.^ Varru tells us that the rfu/m or large jars made 
by pf>tters were used as cages for dormice which were being 
fattened for the palates of Roman epicures ^ and Columella 
gives instructions for the use of day tiles in making beehives,* 
Porphyry implies that it ivas customary to hive bees in kr.itcrs 
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or amphorae of day.’ Tickets far admission to the 

drens or am phi theatre were also occasionally made of clay, 
and on them were stamped letters Or numhers refAriiig to 
the po-dtioii of the scat, or representations of the animals 
exhibited. Two from Catania in the British Museum* have 
an elephant on the obverse and the letter A on the reverse, 
showing that they were for admission to a spectade in which 
those beasts were shown. There are also possible instances 
of A'iSerit^ /r«»tt:titfiriat;, or tickets for the supply of cheap 
corn in time of necessitje* Moulds of terracotta for making 
counters, with masks or fiEUrcs of Fortune and bis, have also 
been found; there is an example in the British Museum from 
Arezzo (E4G),' 

Herr Graeven, in a very interesting article® has recenliy 
collected all the known examples (numbering some fiftyi of 
money-boxes in terracotta used by the Romans, "^ere is no 
mention of such objects in Latin literature, but it is probable 
that they were know n as iocu/i, and were made in imitation 
of the metal e^aaifpct used for keeping money in temples. Of 
this there is a clear instance in a specimen recently found at 
I’ricne in Asia Minor,® in the form of a small shrine with a 
slit in the top. Graeven states that there is evidence of their 
having been placed on a comice which ran round the ivall.s 
of the rooms in the houses. This box has an additional hole 
at the back for extracting the money, but the Roman specimens 
have only one opening. An example of a clay treasure-box 
from Western Eui-opc is one In tlie form of a chest, 12;^ inches 
high, with a bust of Apollo on the top, found at Vichy, and 
noiv in the Museum at Monlins.’ It may have been placed 
in a iauUmn or chapel for the offerings of those who visited 
the medicinal springs. 

Of the Roman money-boxc-s proper four main l\'pea may 
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be dkliiiguL^hed. The first, of which example have foond 
at Pompeii,^ is in the form of a small chest or coffer (arta), 
and may,have been known by the name The 5:ecQnd 

t)'pe IS that of a maney-box in the form of a vase." The 
custom of hoarding money in jars p. 470} was universal 

in Roman times, as wc know from the Aa/ularta of Plautiis, 
the plot of which turns on this praclicei^ and from the numerous 
finds of cams in jars \n our own day* None of these have 
any ornamentation ; they have been fouEid in Germ any, and 
there is a small specimen in the British Museum from Lincoln,^ 
of spherical form with a knob at the top. Aubrey records 
the Ending of a similar one in North Wiltshire:* I hese appear 
to be of very late dale. 

The next two types are of much greater interest, not only 
from their ornamentation, bul from their form and the inscrip¬ 
tions which they bear* In the one the box takes a flat circuhir 
form, clDscly rcsenibUng the body of a lamp (the shape 13 that of 
Fig. 207), with a design similarly placed in a medallion. One 
actually has a figure of Victory with a shield^ which rcproiiuces 
the type of the New Year lamps described on page 413 iB.M. 
Sa 309)* and ha-s a similar inscription.^ !t may be supfioscd 
that these boxes were carried round on New Year^'s Day to 
solicit contributiutis, just as is done (says Herr Graeven) by 
boys m Rome at the present time. Others have figures of 
Fortune and Hermes in a shrine/ the latter deity being of 
course specially a-s^iociated with money-making. These two 
examples have their respective makers" names on the back, 
C IVN HIT and PALL ADI. names which are also found on 
Ramian lamps/ another detail which sliows the close connection 
betw een these two classes of objects. 

The last type to be deseribed is shaped like a bee hive, or, 
as in Fig* 200 , like a circular temple, forms which were found 
convenient for the then fav^ouritc design of a deity m a 
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shrineu Among the exatiiplc^a quoted by Graeven * is one of the 
latter &liapc with Fortune (Fig. 20o)p noiv' in the BibliotIl^uc 
Nation ale. Of the bcc-hivc form three may he mentfoned as 
presenting interesting features. One with Hermes in a shrine 
luLs the makers name, PAS AVGV^ which also CKCurs on lamps ^; 
an other, foun d on the Aventines and now at Gotha,® has on 

the front the figure of a victorious 
charioteer^ on the reverse a slit for 
the coinSj and the maker's name, 
A EL MAX, D'A gin court suggested 
that this type of box was carried 
about by victors in the games to 
receive donations. Lastly, there h 
one recorded to have been found in 
the Baths of Titus in 1812, but now 
lost, which contained coins of Trojan, 
and was inscribed ivuAicr 

CALL'MNiA SVULATA. The evidence 
points to the dating of these two 
classes in the first ceiituty of the 
Itmpire, or slightly kter 

Terracotta moulds for false or 
debased coins of the Imperial period 
have frequently been discovered in difieretit parLs of the 
Empire.^ None^ indeedt have come to light in Italy, but they 
recur in Egypt, Tunis, France, on the Rhine, in Swltzcrlandi 
Lower Austria, and Britain. I hey were first noted by A. le 
Pois lit 1579 at FouTvIeres, where moulds were found of coins 
of Septimius Severus and his successors. In 1697 and 1706 
more of the same period, of local day, were found at LiiigVi^ell 
Gate^ near Wakefield,^ in 1704 at Lyons, and in [754 at Augsi, 
near Ea^le. In 1S29 and lifjo further finds were made at 
Wakefield, and again in 1369 at Duston, Noithants/ Numbers 



rrmn JahrLit^Jk, 

IHG. irw. TtKHACOTTA 
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have been noted from time to time in the museumij of France 
and the KUeiiish provinces^ ihe most interesting find being that 
made fti it^29-50at Damer^-', near Epemay^ m the Department 
of Mame! h\ r8S9 ^ hud of 130 moulds contained in a jug was 
made at Bernard ; the}'' appear to have beoi hastily placed there 
and left by forgers. At Bordeaux in 13^4 finds were made 
in the ruins of a potteiyH and others more recently at Autun and 
La Couloiiche. I n i Sgg thirty-four moulds were found at Susa 
in TQ^is^ The Briti.sh Museum Heis a collection of moulds of 
denarii from Egypt, mostly found at Crocodslopolis (Arsmoe) 
in the Fayum ; they arc of a deep brick-red local clay, but a 
great number are burnt black. 

N'early all these moulds fall between the reigns of Septimius 
Sevems and Dioeletiatij hut some of those at Bernard go back 
as h\r as Trajan, and there arc isolated instances of coins of 
Domitian at one end^ of ConstanLtus 11. and Julia Mamaea 
at the other. Caracalk and Elagabalus arc frequently repre¬ 
sented, and those in the BritTsh Miisema include Albinus, 
Crisptis, Coiistantirtc, Galertus, Licinius, and Macrinus. The 
Damery find included thirty-niue moulds, comprising types of 
the coins of Caracalla, tlie elder Philip, add Postumus ; 2,000 
pieces of base silver coin, chieGy of PosLUmiia; 3,QOO bronzes 
of Conatans L and Constantius, all evidently made together ; 
chisels and remains of other toolsg and groups of moulds still 
containing the metaJ^ and also lumps of metal which had over¬ 
flowed from the mouldi^- 

rhe way in which these mould;^ were used is as follows. The 
complete mould was cord[Xised of two shallow round boxes with 
ho Stow imprcssioiis respectively of the obverse and reverse, ob¬ 
tained by Impressing the designs from genuine coins into the 
soft clay. The depth of the hollow' w'as ^ calculated that when 
the two AVLTc placed together the iipace represented the required 
thickness. To cast the coins, a number of tlitse moulds were 
placed one on the ether, and luted with clay to prevent the 
liquid mclaJ from escaping between the two pieces of each 
mould ; down the side of the column formed by the pile of 
moulds a holhwv cutting was made, at ihc base of which holes 
were pierced corresponding to the cavities where the incial w^s 
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to enter. The metal then poured into the hollow, and ran 
in through the holes as required.* Sometimes the cofumns were 


joined In groups of three 



for which a sin git coltimtt 


served ; of this there is an example at Dumcry^ where each rval^iitt 
contained a dozen moulds (thirteen discs). In the Cabinet des 
M^daiiles at Paris there is an example of one of these 
of moulds^ found at Lyons in J704 (Fig. 201)^- with the basin 

in ivhich I hey w^ere placed for the 
casting. At Susa the moulds ivtre 
Ettcd slantwise into a bronze tube- 
It is not absolutely certain whether 
these moulds were all used for fraudu¬ 
lent purposes by forgers; the find at 
DarriEry, for instance, w^as made on 
the site of EibCj an important station 
on the road from Rhesms to Beau^'ai^j 
which would be too prominent a 
place for forgers to have selected. It 
is much more jikely that in such a 
case they were used to make coins 
of inferior aUoyi perhaps in some 
instances for the issues of usurpers 
w'hoj being at a con.siderable distance 
from the capital, w-erc unable to fill 
ihetr miiitaiy chests except wdth hastily cast colns^ The distant 
parts of the Empire in which these moulds arc found lend some 
colour to this theory^ Jt will also be remembered that they 
mostly date from the time when a debased coinagE w^as current 
ihrnughoul the hmpirc, beginning with the reign of Septimiiis 
Severus ; this was put an end to by Dioeletian in We may 

therefore ,suppose that they representT so to speak, officially 
recognised forgeries, emanating from a kind of local mint for pro¬ 
ducing coins hastily for provincial use. 1 fence the rapid spread 
of base money in the third century, which w^as not only forced upon 
the State, but was also readily taken advantage of by forgers. 
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SaminlunE); La Ul.meh^ie and Gautkler, CaA du Musa A/uiii/t\ 1S97 ; 
Dftrcmberg and Soglio, U/V/. des Anfiqs. iii. art. LUCERNA (an ailmirable 
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KAMI'S ^iuesrnite) were often made of terracotta, atiii these are 
in many ways of special interest. Originally they appear to 
have been called lydmus, from the Greek Tuixi™?- and tills word 
is used by Ennius, Ludllus, Liici-ctiua, and VlrgiL^ Varro^ 
says that the word tueirna, from litx\ was invented when the 
want of a Latin word was felt, and that previously eattdtlM 
or torches had been alone in use, there being no oil known in 
Italy suitable for this purpose. Even in Greece lamps were 
compamtlvely rare all through the best period (cf, VoL I. p. ic6). 
The oldest lamps found in Rome date from the third century 
B.C.. and arc thought to ho of Campanian fabric ; they were 
found on the Esquitine, and are of quite different character 

i Eeb MamtliiuB, Sat- Ti.,4, iS, Ludli Ji uses tliii wuid alii Mermt m the tniiti: tine. 
* V, 119 - 
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from the ordinary Roman t}^pe3.* tt would appear, therefore, 
that originally llie Roinans borrowed lamps Southern 



decoral ion, and also to use ni funeral ceremonies and for piibiic 
purposes^ such as iiliiminaticm. Of the latter use in imperial 
times there h plenty of evidence (see below, p. 396}. 

The sites on which Roman lamps have been found are far 
too numerous to discuss in detail, as they embrace every part 
of the Roman Empire. In Rome and the neighbourhood they 
are especially plesUifuI. as is Implied by the fact that a large 
portion of the fifteenth volume of tlie Latin Cifrpi^s 
is devoted to those with potters' stamps alone. They are found 
in all parts of lialy^ in Gauh Germany, Britain, Spain, North 
Africa, SicUy, Greece, Eg>'pt, Cyprus, and Asia Minor. The 
queslion of centres of manufacture is discussed elsewhere (p. 427J 
in connection with the potters' stamps ; but it may be noted 
that those found on Greek soil are often of a distinct character 
from those of Wes tern Europe, and the stamps on them form a 
distinct group, being usually in Greek letters (cf. Vol [. p. loS), 
Of provincial sites, Knidos, Ephesos, Cartilage, and some of 
the German toAvns have proved particularly rich in this respect. 
Large numbers have been found in l4>ndQU, mostly of the 
later type^^, some perhaps of local fabric, and those in die 
Romano-British collection of the British Museum am nearly 
all fi'Lim that city or from Colchester. Not the least remarkable 
fact of theii wide distribution is the occurrence in the most 
widely separated regions of the same potter's stamps and the 
same subjects, implying in the former case extensive e.xport 
from one centre, in the latter systematic commercial intcrenurse 
between the potters of different districts. 

The principal parts of a Roman lamp'* .ire: f Q the reservoir or 
bod)-, which contained the oil ; (2} the Hat circular 

top, known as the i/isaiSj sometimes witli an ornamented rim 


* Aftff. xitf/' jSSq, 26^ fl, t ttcc 
hiiluw, \K 
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(3) tlic noK^lc. with a hole far Lhe insertion of the 
wick misas, fUjA^us^; the wick was called ; 

(4) ;hc htindlc {afim, which was not indispciisablt 

In the {/iscJfs was a filhng-hok for pouring in the oil, sometimes 
protected by^overor stopper, and sometimeB a second smaller 
hale, the purpose of whicli has been disputed (see p. 406)* 
The number of nozzles was not limited, though there is 
usually only one; a lamp with two is known as Myc/iNis^ \ 
one willi several, as p^/jf Martial in one of his epigrams 
says: "'Though I illuminate whole banquets with my flame, and 
have so many nozzles {/fiyxos), I am known as a single lamp."* 
The wicks were made of a plant known as tfi*r^ascuff£ :Greek^ 
or £hya//ls^ but tow, papyrus, and sulphur were also 
employed® ; the oil w'a:i a vegetable oil of same kind. Some¬ 
times the lamps wex^e provided with a sort of snuffers or tiveezers 
for extracting and trsTuming tlie wick/ as described in a passage 
in tile J/pnr/ww# (10 ff], which speaks of drawing out lhe wick of 
a dying lamp witli a needle ; 

Aduio^'ct ht^F pronam suhmLssa fmnlc lucemam, 

Et producit acu stuppas hamore cuentes 
Excitat ct crebrifi languanieni EiLibus iyneus. 

The purposes for w^bich lamps were used by the Romans 
were various, but fail under three main heads: (1) for purposes 
of illumination in private houses, in public buildings, or on 
occasions of rejoicing; ( 5 ) as offerings in temples ; (3) 
funerary furniture. 

Ill small houses they were placed cipher in niches in the 
walls or on brackets, or were suspended by cbainB, or even 
in some cases hung by' the handle from a naiL xAn Etruscan 
terracotta lamp bears evidence of hasriiig been suspended in 
the last-naincd manner,* but there is no doubt that thb was 


^ Pliny, xsirUL 

^ The curresiKMiUiisg Grrt:t wonl 

■* I'ctrcmlLiSt S 4 *. 3JO' (Tculmcf 

ji. 21 >: Oif Eli, 3 ^?®- 

* siv^ 41 . 

‘ I'lmj-, /LjY. ajsv. 111. 


■ 11 : PLmy, Jiisr 17 , 

jt^vUL i6S, 175- 

' Ukindht-r-ii mil CfftUi;kli?r, 
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* r>ari2iELbe1is imil J.r. LncerH-i, 
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mart usual with lamps of bron^ie^ there feiv in terra - 

cotta which would have admitted of such a use* Sometimes 
Llic lamps were made resling on a kind of supj^orti as is 
the case wdLh two in the British Museum^ an^otliers found 
in Africa/ On rhe support a figure of a dcit>^ was usually 
modelled in relief/ CornbEnations of a lamp and altar are 
not uncornmon^ especially at Rome and Naples/ There axe 
numerous examples from Pompeii and Herculaneum illustrating 
their use in private life, although lamps of clay art confined 
to the poorer houses or to domestic service. For their use in 
ihc bedchamber at night evidence is afforded by Martial and 
other WTJters."^ A rough classiEcation of the existing terracotta 
lamps might be made by dividing them into—fi) those wdth 
knobs for hanging, {i] those with handles for carrying, (3) 
those without handles for placing on tables or brackets* 

Many passages in Latin writers afford evidence for tlie use 
of lamps tn processions or for illuminatiDns at times of 
public rejoicings, such as triumphs. They were thus used by 
Cleopatra, at the triumph of Julius Caesar, at the relurn of 
Nero^ and so on/ Caligula had theatrical reprcseiitalEons 
performed by lafnpdight at nighty and Domitian arranged 
hunts and gladiatoral combats ad Jjdttfur/ios? ^everus Alex¬ 
ander lighted up tlie baths with oil-lamp^/ and Tertullian 
speaks of assist!Eig in political triumphs by defrauding the 
day with the light of lamps/ Juvenal also speaks of their 
use in illuminations/ IMany lamps, especially those with 
subjects relating to the circus or games, arc Inscribed with 
the word !SAEC\x(iirrj}, and it is possible that they were used 
in caiioqction with the Ludi Saeculares, at which illumma- 
tions took place. But lamps with thiy inscription are not 
exclusively ornamented with such subjects,'^ 


* Na. _Jr3j anJ Cm/, pf Timtirmltm, 
C 4il {VhilE tv, tig. 4); Mm. 
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USKS OF LAMl’S 

Lamps were used for burning in temples, and were also 
the subject j^f votive offerings to the gods, in Greece as well 
iid in Itoly. One found at Oenoanda in Lycia was offereil 
•^to the molt high God" 1 : and lliose which Sir Charles New-ton 
found in suclNarnc numbers at Kiiidos (Vol. I. p. io8J were 
aFo votive offerings in the temenoa of Demeter. Votive lamps 
arc recorded from Seliims,^^ and at Carthage numbers were 
found round the altar of Saturnus Ualcarancn&is* To their use 
in the worship of Isht* as referred to by Apuleius, w-e allude below. 

Xcarly all lamps have been found iti tombs, the custom of 
placing them there being one of Asiatic, not of Greek, origin ; 
it became quite general under the Roman dominion. Christian 
lamps arc found in the catacombs, but not in cemeteries, showing 
that the practice came to be regarded as pagan. I 
in Susses they were found placed in open bowls with handles, 
on brackets along the side of a tomb.* The Roman lamps 
found in tombs were placed there, like the Gree ‘ vases an^ 
die later glass, for the use of the dead, sometimes, though 
not necessarilv. with the idea of their burning perpetually^ 
An inscription on a sepulchral apfus in the British Museum 
directs the heirs of the deceased to place a lighted lamp m 
his tomb on the Kalends, Nones, and tdes of each monlh, and 
similnriv L. Granius Tudens of the seventh cohort requests 
that his family should place oil in a lamp on his birthday. 
Another inscription in an elegiac cuuplcl says. ^osoever 
pbets a lighted lamp in this tomb, may golden earth cowr 
his ashes."* A fourth inscription directs the daily offering 
a lamp at the public expense to the person^ 

In the story of liie matron of Ephesus, told by Fetronius a 
servarit-maTd described as replenishitig the ^ _ 

as often as was required.'* Two lamps in tel ens 

111 . juul vi. pi 4 . 
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have the subject of a bear,, and over it the inscription (tiOBOC, 
"Fear"; being foyrd in tombs, they must have,been placed 
there ivith some significance, and as, on the evidence of a Cilician 
inscription, Fhobos was regarded as a guardian of tombs u'ho 
frightened off robbers and other evilly*disposed persons, it may 
be that tiie terrible bear was placed on the lamp as a symbol 
of this protector of the dead,' 

Other supers Li Lin us uses of lamps, not connected with* the 
lumb. were not uncommon. Omens were drawn from the 
way in which the flame burned/ and Chrysostoin describes 
a method of naming children by giving names to lamps, ivhich 
were then lighted, and the name of the child ivas taken from 
that last extinguished.* 


Tlicre arc also a few other exceptional uses of lamps, as. for 
instance when they were given as sir^na^, or Neu' Year's 
presents. Such lamps usually have a figure of Victory^ holding 
a shield, on which arc the ivords avxvm KOVv:\r FA\JiTVM 
FKi.icEil. ‘‘A happy and prosperous New YcarJ”' fn the 
field are heads of Janus, or cakes, wreaths, and other objects 
also probably intended for presents. These all appear to date 
from the beginning of the first century after ChHsL" A lamp 
of the same class in the Guildhall Museum has on the shield 
niLlCTir. Feifc{iy{my It is interesting to note that the 
j cw car amps arc found in tombs*'; they ma\', of course, 
have been preserved and buried as metnentoes;' but at the 
same time, it ,s not essential that the subject on a lamp should 
have any relation to its purpo.^e, as we have seen in the case 
these .nsenbed t,,, Hcliosen.pl, kmp fee 

''I'”'”* “ « Ixar m.y, indcLd, be 
maance, to the coolmrs., but on the whole it would seem th«l 

fee Vol° r luuruuottM 
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iJiUl’ ;£C(U THE ESQUILITHIL 


The earliest Roman lamps are of mdc sliape, undecoratcd, 
with a long grojcctiiig nozzle and circular reservoir; thej? arc 
not alwaiys provided with 
handles, h^t are often 
covered witliotack glaze, 
like tlie Greek examples. 

Lamps of this type arc 
found* on the Esqoiline, in 
North Africa, as at Carthage, 
and in Sicily.* One of the 
Esquiiine examples, dating from the second cqntur)-, has tlie 
engraved inscription VEVCAOIA (Fig. 302)* Like the Greek 
lamps, these arc made on the wheel iV/M^j'jAztTOi), not, as kler 
ones, in a mould Names in seem to imply a reference 

to the person in whose tomb the lamp iras found, and such 
formulae as AVE, NOLI ME TA-NGERE, Mil ATTIGAS NOH SVM 
TVA M - SVM, I'ONE EVE ("Drop it, thief!”), which occur on 
the Esquiiine lamps, also clearly refer to funeral usage.* 

In the first centurj’' RC. the lamps, still 
mostly of black ware, and devoid of subjects, 
are distinguished by the slraighl-encied, 
concave-sided nozzle 2 ^- ivith a shallow 
groove leading to the centre, small grooved 
ring-handle, and aometimes a lateral projec¬ 
tion like a fin, from which some varieties are 
known as " delpliiniform ” TFig. 303).'* Ihcse 
are often found in North Africa, but are also 

_ imported into Italy, and some have Greek 

riti. aog. "pcr,PHis:i» stamps. 1 he top is sometimes covered with 
rouM- LAMP. globules, or witli patterns of vine and ivy, 
and in the later examples figure-subjects are introducEd/ 1 lie 
earlier ones have large single letters or monagmms underneath 
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for ppttei^' marks; the Jatcr^ the name of the potter nr 
supcrititcndent of the pottery. 

We noiv come to the Roman farpps of the Icflper^l period, 
of which such lar]^e numberi" exist jn museums 
all over Europe and the ba^m^pf" the Mediter¬ 
ranean. They ha%'e not as yet been very 
syiatcinaticaJly studied and classified; but so far 
as the subject has been treated at aJI, those who 
have investigated the development of the forms 
are fairly unarLimotis in their general conclu-sions.^ 
The last writer on the subject, Herr Fink, of 
Munich, has advanced a step further^ and by 
comparison of forins with potters’ signatures has 
arrived at some interesting results, which we need 
not hesitate to accept in the main.^ He adopted 
as the basis of his classification the form of the 
rtoszle in each cascp for the obvious reason that 
it is more essential to the chanictcr of a lamp 
than the handle i if the latter Is removed, the form is in no 
way affected, as It w-ould be by the absence of the nozzle. 

holloivingt then, on the lines of hink ajid the other writerSji wc 
may establish—apart frooi abnormal forms and 
lamps modelled m the shape of figures—-four 
main classes, which are sufficient to include 
practically all the Icimps with which wc have 
to deal, They may be summarised as follows; 

(l) Lamps with rounded nozzle or nozzles, 
flanked on each side by a kind of double volute, 
as ill big. 20+ and B M. ie;-352. The usual 
number of nozzles is onc^ but tivo are not 
infrequently found. These belong to the first 
century b.c., and, being convenient forms fora 
decorated top, are ornamented with 
subjects® + the hand iewhen present is often ornamenledas in the cut. 
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(aj Lamps of tht same type as tlie last, except that the 
nozzle cndi^iti an obtuse-angled ter tarnation, as Fig. 205 and 
B.M. It is it form not adapted for 

more thark one nozzle, and usually has no 

handled 

(j) A small but distinct class, almost 
devoid of figured decoration (Fig. 206 and 
379-392), but usually with a potter's 
name underneath ; the form Is elegant, and 
probably copied from bronze® The chief 
feature is the sunk centre, in wliIcJi Is usually 
placed a Bacchic or comic mask ; round It 
runs a raised rlra, through tvhich a shalloiv “*■ 
groove passes to the ‘somewhat elongated 
nozzle. This dates from the first century fiRsv 
of the Empire or earlier, some being found 
\vitb coins of Augustus, others at Pompeii j these lamps are 
of red clay, unglazcd, and have no handle. On the sides are 
projecting knobs, either concealing the joins of the moulds (see 
p. 405), or for the attachment of chain sl 
T he names of the makers, Strobilus, 
Communis, Fortis, etc., are in good 
raised letters, impressed in the mould 
[see Fig. 2[a), They are found in all 
parts, but rarely south of Rome; most of 
them arc frcira Gallia Cispadana,® and 
they may have been made at Mutina, 

(4) In this class (Fig. 20^ and B,M. 
393-5^7) tbc nozzle is small, and hardly 
projects beyond the rim of the lamp; it 
nr„ tar, lAvr wtra siijin, is semicircular or heart-shaped in form, 

imetimes has an incised line or 
circles at the base. Fig. 20S represents 
a late development with the heart-shaped nozzle, in wbich the 

I I mu ludiiKit [0 agree wiih Dr. ihc fjiw giTen Li ng. 304, Cf. L’./.A 
DrcsficL in pladng this lypt driic? (haJi ir. fil. i. 

Fmk's CJsBs L U scemj to lie iHitr* 
nmliAtc m £ino liettVceti lEi-c ddplilnfroon 
{Lntl qihei mih bJmu nouleSp and 
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nufl. Tf 1 [SIi- 
Cl^mrilV TYFK 
or LAMP. 


design is ai^vays surrotindcd by a wreath or ornarnental pattenit 
Many of tlicse lamps, especially those foUTid in Greece (see 
Vo!. E. p. lo3), have no handle; there is jUso a somewhat late 
variety, described on the same p*^c, which 
Ls confined to Greece and nir-LrJrfPa by potters" 
Sjfgnalures in Greek letters (B-M, 604-62^). 
These tamps date from the time of Trajan 
on^vards ; the signatures are usually abbre¬ 
viated, and are stamped holloor isoinetimes 
scnitclied in die wet clay- raised letters are 
rare. The subjects are very varied. 

Some of the larger lamps in the first class, 
especially those with more than one nozzle, 
have a flat vertical - projection attached to 
the top of the handle, triangular in fonn or 
crcscenbshapcd (as in' Fig. 204)j and tJiis is often ornamented 
with figures'in relkf, eitlier whole subjects or .bns?s of deities, 
or such simple motives a^ a pair of dolphins, a. leaf, or a 
palmctte. The figure-subjects are often quasi-Egyptian, such 
fLS Harpocrates and Saifekh on a British Museum example 
(No. 337 = Flate LXIIL fig. 3), or a of SarapiSt 

^sis^ HeUQs^ and Selened In a few^ cases this projecdon 
is replaced by a bust or even a seated figure of Sarapis 
enthroned in a niche. But in most cases the handle, when 
present, is of a aim pie form, either a ring with shallow parallel 
grooves or a solid projecting piece through which a hole is 
pierced p 

Lamps of terracotta often assume, like those in bronze* a 
more ornamental form, being modelled partly or wholly in the 
form of figures, hCacL, animals^ and so on. In some cases the 
upper part or flisnij only is modelled, assuming the form of 
a mask— Satyric, iheatricah or grotesque.^ Among the entire 
figures which form lamps occur Artemis,^ Eros^^ Victory slaying 
a bull/ and various animals ; more common arc heads of Zeus 


* S« nnd Sajjlirj, jm . p. 

101U fitT. 43^1. 

^ Ct fyr IjrtHUE eiacnji]csp /r.3f. Cti/. 
asMir. 


* l!.M. j, 13. 

^ I'tine IV. fig. 

‘ C A L ,i. C695, s. 

* in [he Lofivni. 
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Ammon,’ Pan, SciIcnos,= negnoea," and animalji such as oxen, 
binds, snails, frpjs, or lortoises.* A favourite shape is a lamp 
in the form &f a foot or a pair of feet, shod in sandals or boots," 
and there two lamps in the British Museum, one of enatneiled 
^vare, in th3 ‘fjnn of a gladiator's helmet *; others farm fruit, 
pine-cones or crescents.^ In the lamps which are modelled in 
the form of a head, the chin usually forms the nozzle, and 
thejjrifice for filling is on the forehead ; in those in the shape 
of a foot the nozzle is formed by the great toe. Occasionally 
lamps are found in the form of a ship, recalling that which, 
according to Apuleius, was used in the worship of Isis : a 
golden boat or cup {cymbimt, see Vol I. p. iSC;, w hicb shone 
with a clear light and sent forth a long flame.* An interesting 
commentary on this use of lamps is formed by a remark¬ 
able example in the British Museum f Plate LXin. fig. i),“ 
which is not only in the shape of a boat, but is decorated w'ith 
subjects referring to tire pseudo-Egyptian cults characteristic 
of Ruine in the late republican and early imperial period, 
This lamp, which is no less than twenty indies long and has 
numerous hoJes for wicks along the sides, was dredged up from 
the sea at Pozzuoli, where it may originally have been In the 
temple of Isis and Sai^rpis. On it is the inscription EVnAOlA, 
signifying '^a prosperous voyage," perhaps as a prayer on behalf 
of the donor, and underneath are the words A ABE ME TO IV 
HAlOCEPAni N, " Receive me, Melioserapis,’' by ivhich the name 
of the vessel may be in tended. 

Most lamp-s had only one ivick, but the light which they 


C./.Z. S V. 

* Ihid^ Jiv. 651J S Anf. 

451. 

^ U.M, 9^12 : see q1» Mtir. 

€(i/. p, 4'9’i Na. jCh, for nq^i's hcul 
airijSiiri^ wilbi caiDcra. 

* J^:ii (biilti' htaikj | 13 i 

/Siii'A. KIT, 33; C./.L. XV. C739fc 

‘&3J4r CJ93 t ^ vul. 2J ; 

Ktimer, 43 437^*; AiMw'r pi- 36, 

Xo. 4S5. 

» K M. 14 E7^ C. r, /„ jtv. &2 vH7? 
Ki^n^r, 43^-35- 


* Grcclc :ind Jir?mnii Departmt-ni, from 
Cwitjjpic ; firitM]! anJ MifdiacvxE Depiul> 
mcnif. frtinq JJjjlriiii; utheni 111 GuiJdhall 
Mnsctruifc aiul C./.L. 64Ja 

= CAZ, XV. CjS/f £6271 jAitl fij^j 
tartschejbe) j B.M. Z4 
d/ Z.>dw4 viiL 5- 
*’ xi, 145, 

“No. I = I?ifict/fdj 1777 : c£ 

Lataytj Ciz/fr" tL'j Z?r'E.'-Hw'iji''x d'A^^-riiudrtfif 
fip. Ills jPj, IJ2; nha V^T. L 

pp. 2C^9^ 216. 
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afforded must have been feebSej and consequently the number 
was often increased. When the number is not large, or when 
tlie body is circular (as in Plate RXlIf- fig+ 4), fhey^project 
beyond ihe rim of the lainpp as m Class L alreadydescribetl, 
but the lamps wliich have a large number ane^^sually boat- 
shaped or rectangular in form (see Plate LX 1 11,), and the nozzles 
do not then project, but arc ranged along the sides, merely 
indicated by separate moulding nndemeatlL^ Occasional!^' a 
congloindration of small lamps was made in a roiv or groups 
but even m these cases the illumination given must still have 
been feeble. The average size of a lamp is from three to four 
inches in diameter across the body, the length depending on 
the form of the handle and nozzle^ but a\ncragmg about an 
inch over the diameter^ and the^>' are mostly about an inch in 
height 'Ihe lop of the lamp is almost alw'ays circular in form, 
occasionally oval^ and rarely rectangular/ and is usiiahy slightly 
depressed, being thus shaped to enable any overflow of oil to 
run dowEi through the filling-hole. Many Greek lamps, and 
Roman lamps from Greek siteSj such as Cyprus, are convex 
above, with a small moulded disc on the raised centre, in which 
is the hole. These ate either devoid of decoration, or only 
have an ornamental pattern or a fiieze of figures on a small 
scale. LsualEy the subject is enclosed Avithin a plain moulded 
rim, hut in the later examples (Class IV.) especially It Is more 
contracted in extent, and surrounded with a border of ornament, 
such as the cgg-paitern or a wreaih of some kind (see Fig, 208). 

Christian lamps, which hardly come within the scope of this 
uofk, vary very little in form; they liave ovoid instead of 
circular bodies, a plain rounded nozzle, and a small solid handle^ 
and the design is always encircled by a band of ornamental 
patterti or .symbolical devices, 


The clay of which the lamps arc made is usual[y of a red 
colour, due to the presence of red ochre but it varies 

both m quality and tnne according to localities ; Qiosc from 


' See iuf e^qinplca ini B.M., 5S-66, 

" CC 1889. p, 170, fl4sd B.xM. 

Noe, 90, 91. 


^' Sra naltnn, fl. M. Cif. £ss/y 
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Greek sites, such ^s Athens and Corfu^ arc often of a i>ale 
buff colour, #thi:>sc from Cyprus a light reddish bro^vti, and so 
on. Martial refezrs to the red clay of Cumae/ a pLice where 
kmps are ^rnetimes found, and those from Naples are usually 
of a dull brown or yellaw colour. Lamps found in France 
and England are often imported from Italy, and therefore of 
the ordinary red day, but those of local manufacture are of a 
while nr yellowish tone. 

The earliest undccoraled examples are made on the wheel, 
as arc those from the Esquiline and from Crrthage, in which 
the decoration is only incised : but subjects in relief required 
a different technique. Occasionally they are muddled by hand, 
but we find that from the 
first century U.c emvards they 
arc almost invariably made in 
motLldSp modelled from a pattern 
lamp, in a harder and finer clay 
than the pattern.* The mould 
was divided into tivo parts, ad¬ 
justed by raortices and tenonSj 
which, in the opinion of some 
writers, explains the lateral ^ 

, - CATA?flA (flJrCTTSH IfUSEUU , 

projectioo-s vistble on ccrtarn 

varieties ; Lhe lower part formed the body of the lamp, the 
upper the decorated iftscas, I he two parts seem to have been 
marked by corresponding letters to avoid errors, and there are 
two or three lower lamp-moulds In the British Museum from 
Ephesos and elsewhere^ marked with an A on the under side 
for this purpose,^ Other examples of moulds have been found 
in Greece^ Ital)^ and Africa,^ and there are also specimens both 
for the upper and loiver half m the Guildhall Museum/ They 
were cither of terracotta or plaster. 

The clay %vas impressed into the mould with the fingers, 



^ xiv. T14. 

- tJfi ihu Hilifect DsirraibeiE ami 
iiL p. ; DLumner^ 
ii. pp. 7I1 ro3. 

■ Ct/r 4/ Tfmiiftf/iis, Efit-SjT see 


Ftfi. awj. 

* p. 353, N*<jg, 3^6-97 
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the figured decoration being applied by means of models or 
stamps, as with the Arretine ware (see below, p. 459Jp and 
the ornamental patterns probably produced with a kind of 
wheel or rulining histniment, as in Roman pott^^^ fp. 441). 
Signatures in relief were taken from the mould, those in 
hollow letters were tmpi'essed in the lamp itself from a stamp 
before baking. Important potteries must have possessed a 
large number of moulds ; for instance, at Rome alone ninety- 
one different subjects are fouTid on the lamps of one potter 
(L. Caccilius SncviisJ^ eighty-four on those of C. Oppius 
Rest] tutus, fifty-one on those of Florentiu?, and there must 
of course liave been maniy more now lost. It is clear that 
the same types were used by different potters ; the models 
must, therefore, have been liandcd about from one to another, 
each potter merely adding his own name. 

The two portions of the tnould were joined while the clay 
was moist, and iiared with a tool, and the orifice for filling was 
then piercedr Glaze, when used, was applied before the baking, 
for which only a moderate temperature seems to have been 
required; this process followed as soon as the clay was dry. 
In some lamps a smalt hole or slit may be observed, wliich 
some have thought to be for the pin with which the wkk was 
extracted/ but it is more probable iJiat it w^as for a piece of 
wood which held the top and boltom of the mould together 
Until the clay W'as united ; it was usually covered over before 
the baking, and may have taken the place of the knobs already 
spoken of whfdi occur in other forms. The Samps were baked 
in batches, placed cloiiely together or auperimposed,® and it 
sometimes happens that £t number are found united tc^cthcr 
which had coalesced firmly in the furnace, ass In Sir Charles 
Newton's excavations at Knidos, 


Subjects arc first found on lamps in the second centur}'' B.C, 
though thc5C arc quite of a simple diaracler. Lamps of this 
date from North Africa have such designs as an altar and 


* ct, AvtFUfr, lA til 

/V/if, p. 123, 
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fruits a vase, or a caduccus, a head of an ibis, or a nude 
incised figyre of Tanit; others have merely a wreath round 
the cehtrej and these apparently belong to the first ecutur^' 

The nun^her of figures is generally smallp !t being contrar>" 
to the prineijstes of ancient art to crowed a vtOik W4th minute 
figures and details. The majority of tamps have only one 
figure^ and few beyond those of exceptional size have more than 
thite. As a rule the ircalmcnt is careless and the figures very 
indiiitiiiet, but the lamps with Greek signatures (see VoL I, 
p. 108) forrn a notable exception. 

It may be imagined that the lamp-maker sought to gratify 
the taste of his customers by ornamenting his ware with familiar 
subjects. Furebasers of terracotta lamps were^ as has been 
noted, generally persons of inferior condition, and the subjects 
on the lamps are In many cases a popularising of well-known 
mollis or even of works of art, such as the V'enns types 
fp. 4t0j or the ^laenads of the ‘^ncw-Atfcicreliefs (p. 411)^ 
The tv^pes of Victory and Fortune are reflections of statues 
of the period, and are repeated in many bronze statuettes. 
There are also, as w^e shall sec, occasional references to 
literature. In Home the stage exerted little Inhuence, and 
aubjccts are rarely taken from the drama ([uasks arc an ex¬ 
ception) ; but the games of the circus and gladiatorial contests 
found a ready market, and form a large proportion of the 
designs. The subjects on tJie lamps^ in fact, represent not so 
much the great masterpieces of art^ as do coins or genis^ buh 
like the Greek vases, the popular art of the day, and may be 
compared wtlh the illustrations of the popular journals and 
magazines of our own ti[nc. On the Avhotc^ they axe of great 
value to us as illustrating Roman life and religion, just as 
subsequently those on the Christian lamps are of inestimable 
importance for the light they throw' on the early ages of our 
own religion. 

iks the number of published lamps and catalogues of collec¬ 
tions is so very small, the subjects included in the following list 
arc mostly confined to the collections in the British Museum, 

■ Alifi, p. 156^ ^os, 74-ST 1 cf. Udc Kuniui b.m£is of ihc siuaic 

JEW |i, 7Sz)- 
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which are quite sufficiently comprehensive for the purpose.' A 
few additional examples are given from the Guildfi^ll. Vienna, 
and other collections, from the Antkkita di Eroj/ujio, fiartoli's 
Lttcemac vetumm stpukrnks, the Mitsk Almm, and ol^cr isolated 
sources,® References to Passeri’s work, Lttamtik jidiks Jfiiset 
Pftsstnt\ have been avoided, as it has been shown by Dr. 
Dressel® that nearly all thckse published by him are false. 

We proceed to note the principal subjects in detail, observing 
practically the same order that was adopted in describing the 
subjects on Greek vases. They may be roughly divided into 
eight classes:— 


(i) Olympian deities. 

(i) Miscellaneous deities, 

{3) Heroic legends, etc. 

(4) HistDdcal and literary subjects, 
(s) Gfnrt subjects. 

(6) Animals. 

(7) Inanimate objects. 

(fi) Floral and decorative devices. 


The Olympian deities are not often repre-sented, some not 
at all, except on a lamp in the Kestner collection at Gdltingen, 
which has busts of all the twelve ^ they arc not, however, clearly 
diitinguished by attributes. Zeus is represented with Hera 
and Athena, the three Capitoline deities of Rome, whom the 
Etruscans knew as Tinia, Thalna, and Mercifa, the Romans 
as Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva.* He also appears alone, seated 
on hIS throne,' but more commonly li\s bust only i.s repre¬ 
sented (Plate LXIV. fig. 4), accompanied by his eagle, which 
perchra on a thunderbolt, sometiraes conventionally rendered.^ 


' The ciLnulhers given ki ihe MlawLn^ 
nulM SIC lltM of (he fortJicootiiig 
Cciialogjuc of Roman iamia in (he 
rNr^yirtincnl yf Gyetk ajiil koiuan 
AntiqnilLcs. 


' 315- 33i, 3?4, 47** 

475 T aSbo Rinirh! pIi t/I ^4tjvv. 
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The eagle and the thunderbolt also appear alpne,^ or the 
former vvith^ Ganymede.^ A bearded homed mask may be 
intended for Dionysos^ but is mare probably Zeus Amman.® 
Sarapis isVaometlmes enthroned, with Cerberus al his side\ 
sometimes onJy his bust occurs, surmounted by the usual 
Jir^^/tif/ios^: Cerberus is also found alone" Hera, except in the 
instance mentioned, doe.^ not occur. A very interesting lamp 
frorS Salamis^ Cyprus, now In the Ikjtish Museum^ repre¬ 
sents the contest of Athena and Poseidon for the possesiaton 
of Attica^; it is doubtless a reminiscence of the ParthenDn 
west pediment, though rough and indistinct in execution. 
Athena is also seen as a single figure," seated^ or standing in 
the usual Fromachos attitude, or before an altar* or pursuing 
a panther'^ ; her head or bust are not uncommon.^" Apollo is 
usually represented seated^ playing on his or with the 

Gryphon at his side" ; Artemis appears as a huntress, accom¬ 
panied by her hound, or drawing an arrow from her quiver,^^ 
A lyre or a crescent appearing alone may be the symbols of 
these two deities,^^ There are one or two possible instances 
of Hephaistc^ and Poseidon,and Demetei: maybe indicated by 
a pair of torches the latter also appears in her chariot, seeking 
for Persephone.^" Arcs or Mars is found either as a single figure,*^ 
in a chariot,^® or playing with Eros, vs^ho steals his armour.*® 
Hermes appears as a single figure, or accompanied by a sheep, 
goat, or cQck ^; in one Instance he presents a purse to Fortune, 
who is accompanied by Hcrakles.®^ A cotamon subject Ls his 
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bust, along with his attributes of the purse and caducous'; the 
latter attribute, accompanied by two hands joined, may also have 
reference to this deity.^ Aphrodite occurs but rarel/; she is 
either represented accompanied by I ions,^ or riding^on a goat,' 
or at the bath or toilet/ or in the Cnidian <type/ all these 
types being probably reproductions of known works of art. 
She is also accompanied bj’ Eros, who assists iti arming her; 
this t)'-pe is know n as Venus Victrix, and is seen in a gronp of 
Aphrodite and Eros in the Louvre/ 

More common than all the Olympian deities put together is 
Eros or Cupid, who appears in all sorts of attitudes and actions, 
besides those already' mentioned/ He sits on a chair or reclines 
on a couch," or is represented in motion, carrying a hare or a 
bird, a dish of fruit or a branch of vine or palm, a cup, silula, 
or torch ; or plays on the lyre, flutes, or Pan-pipes ** ; or 
sacrifices a pig, or pours wine into a krater.'* He rides on a 
donkey," a dolphin, or a crocodile," or sails in a boat"; plays 
with a chained lion,!’ or is himself tied to a tree/" He is repre¬ 
sented in the character of Ares, armed with spear and shield ; 
or in that of Dionysos, with cup and thy isos; or of Hcraklcs, 
whose club he carries; also, probably in the character of Herakles, 
he shoots at a serpent/" He is also associated with Psyche/'' and 
two E notes some times appear together, in one instance in the 
character of gladiators fighting, in another of boxers.-' One of 
the most remarkable lamps in the Museum collection (No. 168) 
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represents a number of diminutive Erotes playing u'ith the 
ctub and ci^ of Ilcrikles; it is unfortunately frag me ntary, but 
another example in Dresden gives the complete design.^ Otic 
plunges hSad-foremost into the cup; three others raise the 
club with diffitulty from the ground, one supporting it with 
his back, and a fifth, hovering in the air, pulls at it with his 
hands. In front of the last-named arc the words AblVATE 
SODALES, " Help, comrades ! " 

Dionysos is another surprisingly rare figure on the lamps, 
though his followers, the Satyrs and Maenads, have their full 
share of representation. He oecors ^ a single figure of youtliful 
appearance,* and also with Ids panther, to which he oiTers his 
kantharos to drink from*; his mask or head may also be 
recognised.' Pan ia occasionally found,* in one case in the 
form known as Aeglpan (see p. 6o) in company with Echo,* 
in another as a grotesque bust,* There is also an instance of 
Marsyas hung up for his punishment to die branch of a tree.* 
A pastoral deity playing flutes on the handle of a lamp in 
the B.M. (No. 3d6j may be either I’an or Marsyas. Satyrs 
are represented seizing Maenads," dancing, drinking, and playing 
on the Pan-pipes,** or carrying cups and wine-skins,or with a 
goat**; both the bearded and beardless types are found, and 
their masks or busts are also common,*" The shaggy-haired 
Papjioscilenas is occasionally represented.'^ Maenads are de¬ 
picted dancing, in frenzied attitudes, or sacrificing kids ; the 
type is often that of the ''ncw-Artic " reliefs, derived Driginally 
from Scopas, of the Maenad Their head-s and 

masks also occur."' 

Among the minor deities W'e find that Helios and Selene 
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(Sol and Luna) are often depicted together,’ or Selene alone’ or 
else their busts together’ or separately ’; in one jrase there is 
a simple representation of the solar disc for ITelfos.^ A’ curious 
subject in the British Museum collecliou is apparently a com- 
binarion of the Christian “Good Shepherd” t^lth Helios and 
the crescent for Selene.* AsklepJos and Hygieia occur in r^e 
instances,' and there is an example of Charon in his boat® Of 
marine deities and monsters, Triton or Proteus, wearing the 
Piltu, or mariner’s tap* Scy!la,«> and a Nereid riding on a 
sea-monster (Plate LX IV. fig. j) " are found The popularity 
of exotic religions at Rome is testified to by the occurrence, 
on the one hand, of Kybele with her lions,’* and Atys ’*j on 
the other, of Egj ptian deities such as Sarapis, already mentioned, 
and Harpocrates, who is found either alone, or with Isis, or 
vuth Isis and Anubis,” or with Safekh (Plate LX Ill. fig. 5)^ ; 
Isis and Homs, and busts of Hermanubis and Isis arc also 
oun On the handle of a lamp is a lcciister«mm with busts of 
Sarapis and Isis, and of Helio.s and Selene.’^ The busts of the 
two Kabeiri also occasionally appear.’® Among personifications 
or quasi-personificatlons we find the three Charites or Graces ’* 
and a Muse with lyre’*; others are all typically Rtiinari, such 
a bust of Africa on a lamp from Carthage,*' and such types a.s 
Abundaiitja (or two cornucopiae as her symbol*'), Vertumnus,” 
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Fortune with her stecrin^-oar and cornucopia,^ and Victoryr 
Many- of these seem to be reflections of bronze statuettes 
of the vRonlan period,^ The latter goddess is frequently 
foundj bearing a vvreath, a trophy, or a shield,^ sometimes 
reclining or in^ a chariot^' or again between tvra Lares 
or two Victories are grouped together.^ Of special interest 
are what are known as the Year blolp^i, given as stremte 
on Jgnuary ist (see p. 39S)/ on which Victory is represented 
holding a shield, on which is inscribed an aspiration (see 
p. 420} for a iiappy New Ycar^ the head of Janus, cakes, coins 
{s/^£s), and other emblems filling in the rest of the design 
(Plate LX[V. fig. sV 

Occasionally the inscription is varied, and appears as “ For the 
safety of the state or "Happiness"' simply.^^ Two L^res con¬ 
fronted, holding cornucopia, etc., are also found without Victory.^* 
Of representations of Phobos (Fear) vve have spoken already (see 
p. 398J. There are also representations of terminal deities,^* 
as well as unidentified goddesses.^^ 

Coming now to the heroes and heroic legends, we find that 
they play on the whole an inconsiderable part in the list of 
subjects on lamps. Led a is represented with the swan,^'^ and 
the Dioskuri sometimes appear as busts also Kastor as a full 
figure, accompanied by his hor^c.^- Of the labours of Herakics 
WE have the Nemean lion,^^ the Erymanthian boar,^^ the 
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hydra,^ and the slaying of the serpent in the Garden of tlie 
HespertdeSp® as well aa tlte combat with a CenUiir^ and the 
freeing of Prometheus^ He is alao rtpresented as jfsingle figure^ 
holding the apples of the Hespcrides^“ leading kids.^ar w^ith a jyg 
or drinking-cvipp^ or his head alone f both bearded and beardless 
types).® Theseus slays the Amazon Andromaclie*'; Perseus is 
represented canying the Gorgon'iS head ; Bellcrophon is seen 
fallen from his horse PegasoSjOr leading him to drink at Peirejie^^; 
there are also possible representations of Kiidinos and McleagerJ- 
Europa is depicted on the bull Endyraian asleep'^; Aktaeon 
devoured by his hone ids ; Telephos suckled by the hind ; 
and Eos pursuing Kephalos,^^ Icaros in his attempted flight 
is watched by Minos from the walls of Knossos (Plate LX 1 V+ 
fig' From the I'heban legend we have only Oedfpus 

before the Spbinx^^* a scene from the P/K?efiissae of Euripides 
(sEep- 4i 5)» and Amphion and Zethos seizing the bull for the 
pu[ushment of Dirke,™ Nor are scenes from the Trojan cycle 
much more common ; but Achilles [ind Thetis are represented^®^ 
and also Achilles dragging the bexly of Hector round the u^alls 
of Tfoy”; there is a curious scene, somewhat grotesquely 
treated^ of Odysseus and Neoptolemos stealing the bow of 
Philoktetcs, fans his Avounded foot®^; Ajax is seen grieving 
after Jiis [madness*^ ; and Aeneas carrte-s off his aged father and 
his son from Troy,®-" Odysseus appears before Kirke,^*^ passing 
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the Sincrns/ £01 d offering a cup to Polyphcmos/ but sometsmes 
also without the Cyclops. Orc.stc.s appears at his trial before 
Alhcna "in Bic presence of a Fury.^ A Centaur is seen 
carrying off a woman, and m combat with a Lapith^; also 
with a c^rT>riTig an ampho^a^® or plajnng flutes,' An 

Amazon wounded, standing at an altar, and aceompauied by 
a crane, ate also among the list of subjects.^ A single figure 
of P*gaspSp® and the Gorgoneion or Medusa-head/® are not 
infrequently found, Co in bats of P^'gmies and cranes*^ and a 
Pygmy on a crocodile,^- may also perhaps be included under 
this heading. 

The next group of subjects in eludes those of a historjcal or 
literary character. In the British Museum there are two very 
interesting representations of Diogenes in his tub or pi/Zios 
(see V0I, I. p, 152), presumably addressing Alexander, as in the 
wdbknowu story,^^ but die latter is not represented (Plate 
LXIV* fig, 6). 

Among portraits are busts of Aesop,** and varEous Roman 
personages, such as Hadrian, Antonia, Trajan, Marcus AureliUH^ 
Sfptimius Severas, Commodus, Julia Domna” LucTua 
ajid others who cannot bd identified.*^^ A scene from the 
/^/ii}£riissae of Euripides occurs on one l^rmp, with the combat 
□f the two brothers and the death of Jocasta ; the name of 
the play is actually inscribed on the lamp.^'^ With reference 
to VirgiPs first. Eclogue vve find a representation of the shepherd 
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Tilyrus on a lanip found at Fozzuoli ^; the ssLiephcrd, u hose 
name is given, as seated among his flocks. Several lamps 
illustrate the well-knaivn fable of Aesop, of the Fox aiTYl Crow,- 
Thc fox. wearing a chlamys, stands on his hind-legs holding 
np a pair of flutes to the crois\ which is perched on die top 
of a tree. Another subject, which doubtless has reference tes 
some fable, is that of a stork holding m its beak a balance, 
in which a mouse h weighed against an elephant^ « The 
humour of the subject lies in the fact that the mouse Is seen 
to weigh the elephant down. These two are illu^tTated on 
Plate LXV. figs. 3, 6. There is also a lamp in the British 
Museum 'Tlalc LXIIL fig. 2:' with a curious .subject which 
may either be a scene from a comedy Uke those on the South 
Italian vas<!s, or else a parody of'' a visit to .Asklepios.” ^ 

The subjects taken from ordinarv" life are eminently character¬ 
istic of the social life of Roine under die Empire. An almost 
inordinate proportion relate to the now popular gladiatorial 
show^s, and many others deal with the e\^ents of the dreus 
and arena* Of gladiatorial subjects there are three principal 
varieties, which occur again and again on lam pa of ali shapes 
and periods with htde alteration,^ One class represents a 
single gladiator in the characteristic armour, with visored 
helmetj greaves, and ami-guardsp sword and shield^; the next 
represents a combat of tsvo ([Plate LXV. fig. S), in ivhich the 
one is usually ivorsted and falls at the other's feet, his shield 
on the ground beside himJ Ax) interesting example in the 
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British Museum 1 No, 5-^®) shows a rn/rmi/Za or J€cu£&t^in combat 
with a r£iZani/s^ who fought with net ajid trident The third 
scries has ref>rescntatjDns of gladiatorial armour ranged in a 
circle: swords, shields, arm-giiards, greav^cs, and helmets.* 
From the circus aiid ijames we have such subjects as a naval 
contest in tlie amphitheatre ; a bull-fight^; a ^£s£tatiits con- 
tending with boarsi *; a man leaping over abulU; and boxers,** 
A remarkable lamp in the British Museum (Xo- 164 — Plate LXV» 
bg- 4) g*ves a representation of a chariot-race in the circus ; 
we have the colonnade of latticed barriers (^ar^res) from which 
the chariots started, the ^/ftm down the middle of the course, 
adorned w'ith shrines and obelisks, and rows of seats full of 
spectators ; four chariots take part in the race. Next there 
are scenes such as an athlete crowming himself, a victorious 
charioteer in his quadriga, or a victory in the horse-race,*^ 
Of more miscellaneous character are such subjects as a chariot 
draw^n by four men, a two-horse or four-horse chariot by itself, 
or a man or boy on horseback.® 

Militar>^ subjects are at all times rare, but a not infrequent 
subject is a mounted warrior charging with a spear'*; a SDldier 
is also depicted with a bird,*® at an altar, taking an oathj and 
saluting an officer who rides past*^ There are also representa¬ 
tions of an i7fi/£ra£i^r on his triumphal car^*^ of an eagle and 
standard,^ and of a trophy perhaps commemorating a victoiy 
over barbarians,^* A representation of a ship or galley is not 
uncommon, but sometimes it is not easy to distinguish these 
from the type of Odysseus and the Sirens.“ Some lamps 
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have landscapes in the style of Alexandrine reliefs and chased 
metal work p as for instance a harbour surrounded by buildings^ 
in which two fishermen pursue their vocation (Plafe LXV. 
fig‘ Oj^ ^ hunter accQmpa,nied by a porter^ with a town 
in the background,^ Among pastoral scene? we have also, 
besides the Titynis already mentioned^ shepherds and goaLberds 
with their dogSj tending sheep and goats which nibble the 
foliage of treesfishermen* and hunters^ as already ftolcd. 
Another interesting type is that of a juggler or mountebank 
accompanied by a dog and a cat, which climib ladders, jump 
through rings, and perform other tricks (Plate LXV" fig, 

Of a more miscclJaneoiis character arc such subjects as a butcher 
slaughtering animals hung from a tree'*; a fuller at workv; 
a slave washing a dog, and another w^ashing a statue"; slaves 
carrying casks or a mule turning a milL*'* Others, 

again, do not admit of any exact classification ; such are a 
man and woman embracing ; a woman scraping herself after 
the bath ; a youth with a mortar ; the sacrifice of a pig^^; a 
man riding on a camel or elephant,*** or driving a camel ^ ; a 
dw^arf in a boat or playing on a flute**; comic actors.*^ and 
comic and tragic masksinnumerable; and two skeletons 
dancing.*^ 

Animals form a large proportion of the representations on 
lamps,^ especially on the late class without handle from Knidos 
(Vol. I, p, to 3 )j and include Gryphonelephants, lions, pantherSj 
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boars, bearSi wnh'qs, deer, horses, oxen, sheep, goats, dogs, rabbits, 
eagles, storkj, ostriches,peacocks,^ parrots,’ cocks and hens, 
and otbe'r birds j dolphins, sea-horses, cuttle-fish and other kinds 
of fish, scorpions/ frogs, shelkfish, and so on. Those mentioned 
so far are single figures, merely decorative; in others there is 
more definite action. Such arc a lion attacking a bull or 
crocodile, or seising a hind or a donkey*; two bears dancing''; 
^ mob key and vine’; a dog on a couch,* fighting ivith a goose, 
or attacking a stag,* liiiid, or boar'"; two monkeys in n boat''; 
a hare or rabbit nibbling at a planta bird on a twig, 
sometimes eating finiii “; an eagle seizing a hare " ; an ibis 
and a serpent'*; a hen witli chickens, cocks fighting, or a 
cock pursuing a hcn“; dolphins twisted round a trident or 
anchor; • crocodile and serpent; a lizard or sea-monster and 
cel; two serpents, sea-horsea, or dolphins witli an altar 
between ” ; and a grasshopper eating grapes."*' 

There arc also a large number of lamps, the centre of which 
is only om amen ted with some decorative motive, such aj 
a t&t'thssium (Vol. I. p, t8S), situ!a, or krater, from which spring 
vine-branches, ivy, or o*er plants; an oinochbe, flask, or 
drinking-cup; palm-branches, wreaths of ivy, vine, oak, and 
myrtle, sprays of flowers; a cornucopia and caduceus.'* or other 
emblems of deities, such as two liands joined with a caduceus 
behind them (see p. 410); scailop-shclls ; or purely conventional 
patterns, such as large four-kaved flowers, stars, and rosettes. 
The latter are mostly found on lamps froui Greek sites, 
especially in Cyprus, and at Tarsus and Knidos. Many lamps 


' Ndr 378, 

^ it.M. 44] p 494^ 3OJ; MaanL'f, Wiftidt 
ViiJdHs-, Ntj. 694 p CjJ'Fus J/vj-. Caf. J J79. 
' KciUdcr, Not iSl. 

^ Aiii. di viiL 3^ 

^ KAI, 56id', 5.61. 

• H.M. s6a- 

^ it]. 7, Not a. 

^ 544- 

" BM. rj5, 39 ip 563: C.LL. l go5jp 
127. 

B.M. JjOp 4933 J/wf. Cat. 

p. 49 p Nok 57 ; C^frrti Aft/j. Cat. 1341, 


'* J^dv. An-^. x.x.!ii]L (p 352. 

'* rt,M. 1J4. S9J, 4M. 54S • Ketiner, 
Ntifiv 163-16^. 

I" B- M. 13S-I+I, *)fl. 443. 444: 
ATflsntfJTp 693. 

** Arrt. di Tiii* 5. 

“ xKxiiL (189S|» p- 232. 

^ ; iJ.Mx 295^ 626, 

B.M. 3r6, 82 ; . Mutter, Nets. 654-59^ 
E.M. /7; ct 143. 

” Raach-l^EDttJip. /ti. Z^Nu^p 

p. t id. 
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have no decoration on the but only comic ma5iks round 

the edge, or a border of foliage. 

The Christian lamps are as a rule easily to be distinguished 
from the pagan by their form, as well as by their subjects. These 
subjects arc mainly taken from the Old TesljnientH from the 
life of our Lordj and from the sphere of symbolism ; the Good 
Shepherd, the seven-branched candlestick, the cross or /iiinnn/it 
and the sacred monogramarc all favourites^- • 


A considerable number of Roman lamps have inscriptions, 
cither impressed in relief or hollow letters from a stamp, or 
engraved with a pointed instrument; the sLamps were probably 
of bronze. Potters' signatures and trade-marks arc always 
underneath the lamp, and those found on the top usually relate 
in some way to the subject. Sometimes, as in lamps from Pozzuoli 
and Naples,“ the Inscriptions arc in relief on the surface^ in small 
tablets. They may, however^ be classi^ied under four headings:— 

(ij Inscriptions referring to the circumstances under which 
or for which the lamp was made, for instance, ivith reference 
to national events or public games, or for religious dedications. 

{2) Inscriptions descrjptivt of the subjects. 

[3J AcclamaEions or formulae addressed by the potter td the 
public. 

(4) Signatures of potters or trade-marks ; this class is by far 
the most numcrotis. 

To die first class belong some of the formulae to which allu¬ 
sion has already been made(pp. 356, 398), such as those on the 
New Year lamps: annym nowm favstvim FEL^CF^T mihi uic 
( or Tim, or to some person whose name is given]; uecasionally 
this 15 varied by formulae such as FIILK'TII (for FEMClTAS?), 
” Happiness (to you)! 011 CT\ ES For itie preser¬ 

vation of the stale ] f.: ■ F R t, G^^nio/e//crkr-; 


* See ^^cntTAlly rip-ltOcHp i?, Ca/. 

^ Etxrfy Chri^iaii p. rjpff.; 

DaiTinberK aiicl lii. p. jpS ; 

Kiv^ ! Aai* d* Tiii. 

45^7 ; Dc R^issL^ Soti^rr. ii. p, 

49S ft 5 DcJittfCj 'm AWw i* rArr 
etc. <C?LrlhEtEe), 


^ r./.Z. 14J, igj: 3-M 

301 f 3 li 3 r frum Fomiolt 

* Gm'/dka/i Afmr CW. p. 47, No. 3 ^. 

* Sec B,SiL liSg pud C./Z. jlt. 6311-1 S 
Itveet: Alt dHle fhun ihe time of Aoj^iasTUK: 
rf. Iiii 4-TMiiA anil ||p^ uf hUs 

■ Cr/.£.xv, G195. 
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EX S C, the decree of the senate " * ; FIDEiJ P^'ULICA, 

"‘The public trust,and tlie SAECVLr, SAECVLO, SAECVLARES 
group oT mscriptions*^ wliich may in a few cases refer to the 
Lurii Saecufares, but more probably are of sirnilar import 
lo the A\'(r£iim) DOM(/W)^ " The golden age of 

our lord/" on a lamp from Antium.^ The iast-named formula, 
it should be notedi is found both above and below the 
lamps. LVCER(?r^Jf) PV(^)LICA probably refers to the use of 
the lamp in some public illuminations (see 3^)." A lamp 
in the Trier Museum* has the names of the consuls for 
the year 255 (Severus and Qulntianus), Arnoug names of 
deities far whose sanctuaries the lamps WTre intended are Venus 
VENERl, With a figure of the goddess)/ and the 
Ephesian Artemis (APTEMIC EthECinN)/ 

Among the inscriptions relathig to the subjects on the 
lamps are ^verEil which have already been mentioned, such 
a 5 DIOGENES and TlTVkVS, and also GEDE5 over a 
figure of the same** On a lamp re presen ling the fltglu 

of Aeneas from Troy are the names AEK(^iJ-r), ANCC/^/rt^r)^ 
ASCC^ijyjVrj-), and the e?i[clamation ItEX PIE, alluding to the former/" 
On another, which represents the fight of Etcoklcs and Poly- 
neikes and the death of JocasLa, subjects taken from the 
of Euripides, occur not only the letters rVL for 
Polyneikes, but aJso PHO(<?)N leaving no doubt as to 

the source whence the scenes are taken." Another in the form 
of Hros or a Genius with the club and lion-skin of Herakles, 
lying asleep, has on it the curious inscription AlA STLaCIa TvRa 
DOKMIT, STERNIT iilH - . * the import of which is not tjuitc 
clear* Similar Lnscriptions often occur in scenes from the 
circus or amphitheatre, giving the names of gladiators, as 
Afcr, Helenus, Fopiliius, or Sabinus/^ or of charioteers in the 


■ CJ.Lr Itv. 

= md 6321 . 

■ i/H'tl 6221; h, 164, cit 

* /W. X. Sos3, 4. 

* fulfil x¥, 6223. 

* xiit toooi, 4- 
' /Aid. itiLL lOOOl, Z. 

* /^,'r, r. C'r. XIT. 24 J? 5 , 6. I'Hjs A^^l 


the preceding me tirflrl^e Um^fcSU 

C//. Kr. df/r /mi. 

11666, pL Uv 
** C/.L. 31 V. 6236. 

“ xi. A- 
^ /&iil 66^ S' 

Jh'd nr, D 34 r- 49 L 
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circus-races, as C+ Annius Lacerta and the hursc Corax^ which 
won him a race for the white faction at the Secular Games ’ ~ 
another lamp has the name of a horse or his driver, IN^ITATVS, 
and a third the exhortation VlCi(rjLA PRASIXE/ which may 
allude to a driver of the green faction. Over J.he figure of a 
warrior on a lamp from Carthage is PL VS t EClS^iES Kl PL VS 
LICERET, “ Votl would have done more if you had had the 
cbaticeJ'^ In other eases there seems to be a revival of the 
old Greek fashion of apostrophising the figures as AWojt— 
Af^viLO CALOS, AXOLMvs (fjALOS^^ There are also inscriptions 
put into the mouths of figures, as in the subject of Cupids with 
the club of Herakles, one of whom cries ADn'(p)ATE sod ales, 
'MIelp, comrades 1 ” * or the funerary Genius weeping over an 
um and saying, LvCEOp “ I moum/"^ 

To the third class belong such expressions as Have, 
Hail! " ^ f VIVAS or VALEAS, Long life!; vtere, " Use 
this"*' AVE ET VALE, Greeting and farewell,^' cm a lamp 
from Cologne*] and on another from the same site, HAVE ■ 
MACENA MLLIS HAVE LASCIBA VALEp““ which seems to have 
a somewhat coarse significance. Others allude to the future 
purchaser, as hme me, 'Mitiy me" ; r^vi FKcenlT ViV.^T et 

Qf/it] EMERIT, " May tlie potter and purchaser flourish"^; EMITE 
LVCERNA^ Aii AysE COL AT as,B uy lamps for an as*’*'] isOKO 
Oyj EMEiri/)i ** May it be for his good who shall buy iL^" 
The latter clais are chiefly found in North Africa. Mention 
has already been made of the inscriptions on the Esquilinc 
lamps, such as PONE PVR ; these arc not found on lamps of 
imperial times, and appear to be peculiar to the early fabrics, 
Mff ainou has been found on a lacnp at Athens,*^ On a lamp 


^ CJM sv^ fidjo? d, PlSny, ¥iiL 
i6o. 

* Ihd. 6157 , 6261 ^ 

■ Uaicmbcrp usJ ^glbChp A'rf-, a r, 
Lucenu, p. IJJO. 

* C./,Z. 3 (¥. 

^/^id. floji, 8^ ar, (izjot vx 
above, p, 411 . 

* /Jdii. AT, 

' Mid St. 8053^ <ju 

* /A?V. T(i. 6699, S-IQk 


■ Miit Aifin lOPor^ 

* JM'd iTOOj, acu 
" Mitt 7t,v. 6352. 

“ /Md, vTsi. 10478 , I : silL loooi, 

Thi: riurafiing ■;Tn^4i/4/ u dtiubiral. -Mr, 
E, n . Munball sQKgcpU - * wdl-nui Jc,*^ 
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** Mid. %v. 6752 ; iL 6 &> 9 , 7 , 
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from Sp^i 11 is inscribed G IV"LIVS ■ ARTEMIDOfl . , , LVCERNA-S 
!i - n D, Q JuUus Artf^midorus makds ^ present of two lamps*"^ 
A very curifius inscHpiion is found ^vriuen in ink on a kmp 
at Rome, to this effect: ** Helen us delivers bis name to the nether 
world ; he carries down with him coins^ a New Year's gift^and 
his lamp ; let no one deliver him except us ivho have made 
them/' ^ 

i 

Potters' signatures are almost in variably to be found on the 
under side of the lamp^ where they are arranged on the diameter 
at right angles to the axis of the lamp ; sometimes they are 
placed in a panel or tablclj or within the outline of a foot- In 
rare instances they are found on the bandit or on the top/ 
Greek lamps which are not of Roman origin are never signed^ 
nor are those of Christian origin ; the oldest signatures are to 
be found on the EsquLline lamps, but they larcly appear before 
imperial limes, when they become fairly general. Among these 
earlier instances are l'kAESE(r/^/j')* and FLfrjjBTA (Flavtti), the 
latter found at Carthage/ More frequent I yi lamps of this kind 
have a single letter Or monogram by way of stamp "; a '' delphini- 
form " lamp in the Musce Alaoui has a monogram of A and TT. 
A single letter sometimes occurs above or below the inscription, 
which may be regarded as a sort of trade-mark indicating the 
potter the full name being that of the or 

master; on a lamp in the British Museum from Kntdos (No, 132) 
the name riOMAXE(ff)SIS is accompanied by the letter X; on 
another, FORTtS by the letter N* On the lamps signed by 
L - Hoy CRip a Gaulish potter^ are found the letters G, I, L, it, 
r, S, T, V, X, Z, and other signs/ These trade-marks are not 
confined to letters; Fortis uses a WTeath and palm-branch, as m 
Fig. 210; L= Caecilius Saevus a palm-branch or a foot-shaped 


* T.A/h, U. 4f?69t n 
= 6^65: 5 « i-VnA. Ztif. 

1S6J, ji. 167- 

= r£cif/f xfr A^s?^c, 

rIl. P' 3 ^ J- Pl- 4 i 

N!>. S : C./.L Jtv, 6520; Aliti. 

No, 369; BJid i»ee alrove, p, 4 ^ 0 ^ for 

ci(j.ni|«lcsi oti t^Jiiin[;K3rnkii latlkp^h 


^ iSfc, 591 

^ Dfirembcifi and Sijilio, trV, 

Lucuiiik, p- 

* E.J^. A. ». c, ti, I. 

S05J, 359-14 : liL ijr i n\'. 6 j»i 

' C.f.L. iii.56Si, S 7 - 
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tivc. On a lamp 
is EX OF AIACIS, 
AiaajJ SciinC' 


It IS rart:Iy full enougl' 
the potter Diomedes 
second century 


name 


stamp ; L Fabneius Masculu^ the letters H and X, a wheel, or a 
starj Other lamps have no name underneath* bu^ some simple 
pattern, such as five circles in f/ui/taanx form, or the favourite device 

of the foot-^shaped stamp (cf 
P- 333 ^ These %^arieties of 
marks were probabl^^ intended 
to distinguish different scries 
in the products of a ii^ngle 
potte^}^ 

The signatures are usually 
abbreviated, the full form 
being 

the name being consequently 
in the genitive, 
from Rome 

£X 

times, but rarely under the 
Empire^ the nominative is 
used: more com¬ 
monly Thus we have 

AVCIKNDI, ATIMETlj C ■ IVLl 
NICE! 110 kb or ASPRENAS, 
FELIX, TROPHIAi^-^ 
where a single 
case. On a lamp 
iimself LVCERNAKtVS.^ F 
time of Augustus the name may 
be either in the nominative or genitive^ either the 
and or the or only j these signatures 

were alt incised while the clay ivas moist In the period repre¬ 
sented by the third class (see p, 401) nearly all the signatures 
simply^ as ATI^lETr,CO^TM^'^^ISp FORTISj, STROPTLI, 
nil in the genitive. In the faurlh class, or lamps of the second 
century, the nominative Is very rare ; the names are usually 
a brcviated, and one two and 


aio. LNncn side dp ukmf wstu 

FiIGNA‘rLip& OF VdlPtlfi juaiT. 


' SiHf Fink in Maia-^ttur 

p, iaf i^Kanxpl!e&. 
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or three may be found. Potteries were^ as we have seen, often 
otvrtcd by wprnciij hence female nameis arc not uncommon. 
Abbreviations of a particular name vary considerably; far 
instance, L, Caccilius Sac via s appears as L CAEC - SAE, 
t. ' CAE ’ £iAK, li - CA ■ SAE (see belowp p. 42 S); L. FahrtcJiis 
M a sc ulus as L ■ fabric ^ masc, l fabric mas, l fabr stasc, 
FAEKiC -iiASi and so on,* Or the may vary, and 

for C* OPPI * RES we find L OPPr res ; or, agaJn, the 
as in the case of C, Junius, where it may be Ale^tis, Bltus, 
or Dracop^ or of L Mnnatiu-^, found with Adjcctus^ Rcsbtutias, 
Sucecssus, Threptus, and Pbilema^ The variations in the names 
may denote potteries in conneetiont or successive holders of 
one business. In one instance the name of a workman t'VLCMER 
occurs with that of Fabricius Masculus, in another that of 
PRIMVS with C. Oppms Restitutus*"^ Greek nameSj where diey 
DccUrp seem to imply that the potters were freedmenp as in 
the case of DionysiuSj Pboetaspus^ and others. 

The folloiving list gives the names most frequently found, 
With the localities in which they occur — 

j4f{/iius Ser(rj^jod&rfii (ansi ' : Rome, 

C- Fe^ldlts (c ■ ATlLl ■ vr,ST) : Rome, Italy, Gaui^ Britain. 

Afirni^tiiSu* Italy, Gallia Narbonensis, Pannotiia, 

Z. CdM/fus 5«^#j{C 'Cae sae): Ronoep Sauthem Italy, Sicily^ 
Sardinia, Gallia NarbuneusiSp Britain. 

C/iHfhs Zte/f^^ffrus (CLO + : Italy^ Africa^ Spain, GauL 

C C/ddlus Su^^iT^ssus (c- CLO - sve): RoinCj Gaul, Sardinia, Africa* 
Cff/anrums : Rome, Pom|>et!* Gallia Cisaipinat Panewnia, 

Gaul, Pannonia^ 

Z. Fdl^rkii^s AfiULif/tJs^ (l ■ FARR MASc): Rome, Gallia Ci^alpha,^ 
Africa* 

F/opvtif/us (vLOkEMi): Romer Italyp Sicily, Tunlsj Gaul, Germany, 
Britain* 

/urrfis: Rome, Italy., SLcily, Dalniatia+ Gennany, Gaulp Britain* 
Gadnittir Italy, Sardinia, Africa^ Gaul. 

Z* Cr/ijms (i. - hos cri) : Gaul. 

' C/.Z. xv. ^33- Liicertwi, Ju l^jt l alsio ih^ Ikti given 

* 6501-oj. tiy Fink la fi. 

* /Aid. 6560-6^. 1900,. pp^ 6S9, 693 rP, aUtt ttic TTiHmit 

* yi'/isl 6434+6593. vd3uiiic 5 under Instiumeclum 

* BartmLerg and Donutsticunit MpecjBilty val. Jtv. 
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(c i™ ?^ICEP): iLaly, Gaul, 

C,AU.tii Rarue, Campanyt, Sicily, Sardinia! Africa. 
C.yunms : ltaly+ Siciljv Gaul. * p 

C. : Rcine, Italy, Sictlyp SardLnia, Africa^ Gallia 

Narbone;nsis_ 

Z. Miir. i/rl ; Rome^ Campania, Sicily, Spaing Pallia Cisalpitia^ 

Z. Mn/iit/IiiS (with various j Rome, Africa. 

jV. AW'/tfi Zw/. (n - NAEV - Lvc) : ItalVt Sardinia^ Spainp tiauL 
M. AWtfj Jush^s (m wov - ivst) : Rome, KapLes, Sicily, Sifrdiiiia, 
Africa, Gallia Karbonensls. 

C\ O/y/itfs (c ■ opi^i Kiiij) 1 Rome, Italy, Sicily, Sardiniap 

Africa, Gallia Narbonensis, Cyprus. 

Biiss^hu^ Augi/rittus (pas ■ avg) : Italy, Gaul. 

: Italy, Caul, Pannonia. 

S/tr^t/its.* Rome, Italy, jiAfrica^ Fannonia, Dalmatia, Gaulp Britain. 
: GauJ, Pannonia, 

C FiWn Agtt/Aofiws (c vjcu^i - acat) ; Italy, Sardlniaj Gallb 
Cisaipiiia. 


U will be noted that nearly all arc found at Rome, but that 
the others fall Into gcograpliical groups; the same name is 
seldom found both in the north and south of the Empire. Thus 
Fortis is not found in Africa, Oppius Rcstitutus only rarely in 
GauL Certain names arc entirely localised, as Annius Serapio- 
dorus at Rome and Ostia, L. Has. Cri. and Marccllus in Gauh 
Q. Mem. Kar, and Fudens in Sardinia. The name of Vindex, 
a maker of terracotta figures at Cologne (sec above^ p. jSjJj 
is found on larnpa at Trier and Ximeguen.* 

The distribution of the Fortis lamps in particular is remark¬ 
able They have been found in several places in Gallia Cisal- 
pina, such as Aquilcia* j at Lyons, xAix, Orange^ and elsewhere 
in France^; at Nimeguen in Holland'; at Trier,Colognej Mainz, 
and Louisendorf in Germany^; in London^; in Spainand 
over the region of Dacia, PanitoaLa, and Dalmatia,^ as well as in 


* aSudi-hcc, Af/ 7 irrt_^s 
■I. p. IIZ. 

^ G/,/,. V. Si 14 , 

“ Uid. liii iO£)OJ. 136 j sJi. 5 Mz, 5a j 
B.M. ^33, 391, 

' C./.L. lOQOJ, 136, 

^ /Aid. t abwi SiffllicT, C&it /fr^rr. AVw. 


/}fmti^. li A'A£ftt\ i p. s35, ii- p. 238^ 

* C./.L, viL 1330, 15 I 
///. A'^. Lj/iJajii [Hi Gui£dAa/£ 
Afifj. CaL p, 47, 37-3. 

^ C./rL. IL p. 665, No, J4, 

*/ftfVA iiL 3215 , 7 : iAid. Sitp|jl- I, 
K076, 
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Rome and Italy.* The most natural conclusion to l>e drawn from 
these results that the majority of the lamps seem to have been 
made in Italy* and it has been thought probable that there were 
three principal centres of fabric whence exjHjrtation went on in 
differenL directiops — Rome and its envIronSi Campania for the 
lamps foiind in Southern Italy, Africa, and the Mediterranean^ and 
Gallia Cisalpina for those found in Central Europe.* It has 
also 4)ecn suggested that the last-named fabric centred in 
Mutina (Modena) and that this was the place where the lamps 
of Class III, (see p. 401) were chiefly made.^ Outside Italy there 
may well have been manufactures in North Africa, where lamps 
are so plentiful and in Gallia NarbonensiSj to which region some 
signatures are peculiar^ Evidence of a lamp-manufacturer in 
Africa seems to be aiforded by the mention of Pjy/Aif- 

hi an inscription from Tunis/ the lamps of Puilacnus 
occurring in Sardinia and Africa. Ijocal fabrics of very poor 
lamps were doubtless numerous. 

A certain number of Raman lamps have Greek signatures, 
not differing in character but only in alphabet from the Latin 
inscriptLOivs. The most curious instance is that of KEACEI 
nOMP EE I for eVAf which is found on lamps in Southern 

Italy “: is also found at Naples, and even 'A 0 a<XKi±vTi>v 

and which are usually associated with lamps made iti 

Greece (see Vol, L p. 108), occur on some lound In Italy.® In Siclly 
wc find the signatures of Apollophanes of Tyre (AnOAAO^'AN 
TYPIO) at flimera and Proklos Agyrios (TTPOKA ArVPj at Gela 
and Catania ^; 'Pirf^ov for ReguEus occurs at Tarentum.^ Greek 
names are often found in Cyprus/ and conversely a large 
number of lamps found at Knidos by Sir Charles Newton bore 
ihe signature ROMANE(wj^^^ in Eat in letters with the S reversed, 


* C./X iK. ss: ^ 53 i ® 3 ! 

&E. 6699^ ^ t 

* Dtir-L-Jubcrg /."A p, 

C.f.l. acT. (j. 733^ 

^ Fnicu V. tjf the it may 

he s«ts isiaw CLuiTPfion Uic BigjpaLures 
peculiar tti tKis ebsa atkf in ihis J 

SlM, Jt, ^Sp 34, izii, IJ7. 

' ^ Carlyn, ji, 254 : i:i- 

cJM viii. mrs, 33 4^ 


* C.fJ-. S653p 46 ; /itJ4X 

xiv. 24 D 5 > iS- Cf. --Jw/ 4 '^J, 

Ra, (igo 4 J. ^1^ 

■ vJM IV, eariflp 6gS6. 

^ Bueclttip Crl^Gr^ uL IK (ifip+ 

56S5 ; /user. Gmr. icr. Ziajji 34 i anil 
B.M. jo> 

“ Gr. iciT.^i405, 35. 
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apparently suggesting that the lamps ^vc^e made by a Roman 
abroad.* Greek signatures are c\+cn found in Gaul and 
Germany.* 

Mention must also be made here of the recent researches of 
Herr Fink ^ with the object of ascertaining the chronological 
seccession and general distribution of the signatures on lamps 
of tile Imperial period, Starting witli the four main classes of 
forms which have already been laid down as the basis'* (life dis¬ 
tinction resting mainly on the various forms of the nozzle), he 
has obtained, by comparison chiefly of the lamps in llie British 
Muscitinik Bcrlinjiand Munichcollcctioms,,. the following interesting 
results. 

Certain stamps appear to be peculiar, or almost peculiar, to 
each class : thus, in Class I. only, we End \\ Cessius Felix 
and L, Munattus Successus ; in Class II. onl3% !L Fabricius 
Mascolus ; in Class III. only^ Atimetus, Fortis, Phoetaspus^ and 
other single ; in Class which contains by far the 

larger number of stamps,. jCEodius Heividius, C. Junius Bitus," 
L. Munatius Threptus^ and C. Cornelius Ursns. The lamps of 
the Gaulish potter L. Hospidius Cirispus are all of unc peculiar 
formp a transition hetw'een Fink^s L and Cross-instances 

are vety rare, but C* Junius Draco is found in CEass€!s I. and 
fV., C. Oppius Restitulus iii CEasses H, aud Florcntius 
and Celsus Pompeius m Classes Ilf and IV, It is also interest¬ 
ing to note that there are lamps in Class IV, with the Christian 
monogram and the figure of the Good Shepherd In Class T., 
generally speaking, signatures are very rare ; in Class 11 L they 
are almost invariable, but the total number of lamps is relatit'ely 
small. Another curious result is that certain signatures, such as 
L Caecilius Saevus, Bassus, Ccrialisi, Sextus Egnatius Aprili??, 
zmd Homanensb, are not confined to one t\'i>e of lamp, but in 
these cases it is tu be noted that each type has a variation of 
signature: thus, in Class L* L caec sae ^ in IL, l cae sae ; 


J Ste t’./z, iil Shp|iL J, 7J,iq, nnd 
^ uL J. p, iq 8. He abo cpecnrs. in Afirica 
{C./M viii 1047S, 37) ami dsewln-rtr. 

‘ /flAT. Crujit. x \ t . 

* 19D0, 

p. 6S3 ff. On p, 6 p(J2 h iKliltj nf 


on ihr Kritkb lamjJs is kItcil 

' Sec abavc^ p, ^oa 
' The ELEnma of tliis nnd other potterf 
in Qis* IV. aIsjQ rjccuj del Eciracotta 
tnoMj'-lhmw (sEfl iilwve, p. J&J). 
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in III., L-CA SAKj while in IV,. L CAli :aAE occurs no less 
than 140 times. 

His conclulioTis are that one workshop did not necessarily 
set itself to produce only one form^ but that the differences 
in form are merely due to changes of rushinrL In Class I. Greek 
technical instincts are still strong as regards form and choice of 
subjects, but in ornament the taste of Southern Italy prevaila 
the subjects are mainly mythological In Class 1 L the typically 
Roman tnotives appear; gladiators, combats, and hunting-scenes ; 
this farm, according to Fink^ b more developed than Class 1 . 
Evidence which has been obtained from Regensburg shows 
that Class IIL belongs to the time from Augustus to Hadrian, 
and, as we have seen, it ia chiefly confined to the north of the 
Apennines* Where provincial potteries can be traced, as at 
V^esterndorf and at We^stheitn in Bavaria, the lamps arc usually 
of this form, but it was doubtless imitated in Italy. Form iV. 
is es-scntially Italian, but is also found in Central EuropCj and 
is evidently of late date. 
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Roman vases are far inferior in nearly alJ respects to Greek ; 
the shapes are less artistic, and the decoration, though nut 
without merits of its own, bears the same relation to that of Greek 
t'ases that alt Roman art does to Greek a^^ Strictly speaking, 
a comparison of the two js not possible, as in the one case 
we are dealing with painted vases, in the other with ontamcn- 
tation in relief. But from the point of view of stvk they 
may still be regarded as commensurable, Roman vases in a 
word, require only the skill of the pstter for their completion 
and the processes employed arc largely mechanical, whereas 
Greek vases called in the aid of a higher branch of indust^. 
and one which gave scope for great artistic achievements- 
namely^ that of paintini^. 

It may ijcrhaps be advisable to attempt some deSnition 
of the subject and lay down as far as possible historical and 
geograpfocal hmits within which Roman pottery as a distinct 
phase of ancient art may be said to be comprised. The line 
w^htch distinguishes ,t from Greek pottery is, how-e.-er. one 
of artistic evolution rather than of chr^nologJ^ one of poUdcal 
Circumstances rather than of geographical deimrcaUon In 
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other %1‘Ortls, it tiill be round that durlng^ a certain period 
the ceramic art had reached the iamc stage of evolution 
throughout aft the Mediterranean countries; in Greece and 
Asia Minor, hi the Crimea and in North Africa, in Southern 
Italy and in EtQiria, a point of development had been reached 
at which the same kind of pottery, of very similar artistic 
merit, was being made in ail parts alike. In Greece and other 
regions which had up to the end of the fourth century, or 
even later, been famous for their painted pottery, this art had 
lost its popularity and was dying or dead ; in other parts, 
as iti Etruria, it had never obtained a verj' firm foothold, and 
the focal traditions of relief-ware imitating metal were revived. 
Not the least remarkable feature of the art of the Hellenistic 
Age is the great impetus given to working in metal, as 
has already been indicated in a previous chapter fVoL 1 . p, 49S). 
The toreutic products of Alexandria aiut of the famous chasers 
of Asia Minor, whose names Pliny records,' became renowned 
throughout the Greek world, and the old passion for painted 
pottery was entirely ousted by the new passion for chased 
vases of metal 

But in spite of increased habits of luxmys it is obvious 
tliat the replacing of earthenware by metal could never have 
become. univer-iaL For ordinary household purposes pottery 
was still essential, and besides that, there were many to whom 
services of plate and gold or silver vessels for use or ornament 
were a luxury' unattainable. Hence it was natural that there 
should follow a general tendency to imitate in the humbler 
material what was beyond reach in the more precious, and 
the practice arose, nut only of adonung vessels of clay with 
reliefs in imitation of the chased vases, but even of covering 
them with some preparation to give them the appearance of 
metal. Instances of these tendencies have been given In 
Chapter XI., and no better example could be adduced than 
that of the silver phialac of Eze and their terracotta replicas 
in the British Museum 1 Vol. L p. 5021. 

In the same chapter we saw that Southern Italy, in particular, 
was the home of the relief and moulded warts iit the Hellenistic 

* I/.Ni xnitiiL I54ff. 3 s« IkIoWt [i. 4%- 
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period. This was a time when there were dose artistic relations 
behveeii that region and Etruria, and \ve have already seen 
^hit this method of decoration hud long been ramiliar in the 
latter district (see p. 293 ff.). Hence it is not surprising 
that we find springing up in the Etruscan region of Italy an 
important centre of pottery manufacture which proved itself 
to be the heir of more than one tine of artistic traditions. 
The era of Roman pottery is generally assumed to .begin 
with the establishment at Arretium, within the ^rca of Roman 
domination, of a great manufactory in the hands of Roman 
masters and workmen. Eddence points to the second century' 
B.C. as the lime rvhen Arretium sprang into importance as a 
pottery-centre and thenceforward for many years its fabrics 
filled the markets and set the fashion to the rest of the Roman 
world. 

The lower limit of the subject is, from lack of evidence, 
not much easier to define j but after the second century of 
the Empire, pottery, like other branches of working in day, 
sank very much into the background, and the spread of 
Christianity after the time of Diocletian practically gave the 
death-blow' to all Pagan art. M, Cycliciette^ in hi.s account 
of the important potteries at Leaoux in Gaul, brings forward 
evidence to show that they practically came to an end about- 
the time of Gallienus { a . d . 260—268/ ; but it is probable that 
the manufactUTe of degenerate wares went on for 

about a centurj' longer in Germany at any rate, if not in Caul. 
Much of the pottery found in Germany and Britain is of an 
exceedingly debased and barbaric character. 

In discussing the geographical distribution of Roman pottery' 
wc are met first with the difficulty, which lias already been 
hinted at. of defining where Greek ends and Roman begins, 
But we must have regard to the fact that in most if not all 
Greek lands pottery, painted or moulded, was in a moribund 
condition, whereas in Italy the latter branch was rejuvenescent. 

It seems, therefore, more satisfactory on the whole to exclude 
the Eastern Mediterranean entirely from tlic present survey, 
and to consider that with the concluding words of Chapter XI. 

“ t diff irmA i£f fa Gau/f i. p. igoflt 
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the of pottery in that part of Uid ancient world dame 

to an end- That is to Kayi that all later fabrics Ibund in 
Greece or A^ia Minor, even though they are sometimrs of 
Roman dale^ belong to the linger mg traces of a purely 
HellcTiid development, and have no bearing on our present 
invELstigation. 

The latter must therefore be limited to the countries of 
Western Europe, embracing—besides I taly^-France, Germany, 
nritain, and Spain. The pottery found in these regions during 
the period of the Roman Empire is homogeneous in character, 
though greatly var} ing in merit, and so far as it can be traced 
to the victorious occupiers of those countries rather than to 
purely native workmanship, represents what we may call 
Roman pottery^ as opposed to Greek or Graccci-Romaii on 
the one hand and Celtic or Gaulish on the other. 

2 . Technical Proch^ses 

Roman pottery% regarded from its purely technical aspect, 
13 in some ways better knoum to us than Greek, chiefly owing 
to the extensive discoveries of kilns, furnaces, and potters’ 
apparatus, such as moulds and tools, in various parts of Western 
EunDpe. On the other hand, its classification h a much mure 
difficult matter, although it has for so long been the subject 
of ^itudy, for reasons which will subsct^ucntly appear. This 
is |>erhaps p^irtly due to tlie overwhelming interest wduch the 
dLscoveries of recent >"ears have evoked in the study of Greek 
vases ; and partly^ of course, to the artistic superiority and 
more varied interest uf the latter; but the mass of material 
nenv collected in the Museums of Italy and Central Europe 
is gradually impelling Continental scholars to bring to bear 
on Kom^-n pottery the scientific methods now- uniicrsally 
pursued in other directions* Of their work \ve shall speak 
more in detail in another chapter; for the present we must 
confine ourselves to the technical aspect of the subject. 

The Romans, who used metal vases to a far greater extent 
than the Greeks—at least under tJic late Republic and Empire— 
did not hold the art of potter}-' in very high estimation, and their 
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vajifcs, like their iJles and lamps, were produced by slaves and 
freedmen, whereas at Athens the potter usually held at least 
the position of a resident alien. Theiic were content Le# produce 
usefult but not as a rule Ene or beautiful vases, for the most 
part only adapled to the necessitLes of life. There was, so 
far as we know, no manufacture of vases set apart for reli^ous 
purposes, either for funerary use or as votive offerings, and for 
the adornment of the hou^c metal had the preference, ^It is 
not, therefore, surprising that we should find them making 
use of a less fine and compact paste for the greater proportion 
of their vases. With the e.^ception of the fine red wares with 
reliefs, which are now generally known to archaeologists as 
and which answered in public estimation to our 
porcelain, they made only common earthenware^ and this was 
generally left unglazed. 

All kinds of clay.*? are used, varying with the different regions 
In which the poltery' was made, and ranging in hue from black 
to grey, drab, yellowp brownj and red. In quality, too, the 
clay varies to a considerable extent, some being of a coarsei 
pebbly character. The red clay of the Alller district in France, 
where most of ihe Gaulish pottery was manufactured, is of a 
ferruginous nature ; iUs natural colour is modified by baking, 
though It never becomes white.® The potter)" of St- Remj'- 
en-Rcillat in that neighbourhood is made of the same white 
day as the terracotta figures (ft ^S 2 )? In Italy* as a rule, 
careful attention seems to have been paid to the preparing 
and mixing of the day, and in the glazed red wares it is 
unirormly good. In fact, the remarkable similarity In technique 
and appearance of this ware throughout the Roman Empire 
has led to ihe view that there can only have been one centre 
from which it was exported. Against this, however^ must be 
urged the undeniably provincial and almost barbarous character 
of the decoration on much of the pottery found in Central 
and Northern Europe; and therefore, without denying that 
exportation went on* as it undoubtedly did, wc should prefer 

* Tlie term Einpl^lieL] toclnf fllllcU ici * ar^tib dt /a 

TKct^ve »UKiij[w tif jrajTriJSAloifirs. It, p, 335. 
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to suppose diat this red glaze was prodiJircd in some special 
artihcial inayncr, such as by using red ochre or iron oxide 
(see beloiv^ the knowledge of which became comEnoo property, 
As Semper said forty years ago *: ** Not only did barbarians, 
Gauls, Britons,‘and Germans, learn to know and use Koman 
technique, but also Egypt, Asia, and the Greeks, already 
immortalised by their own pottery, dropped their local pro- 
cesstS, and voluntarily adopted Roman forms and technique." 
Clay and glaze, form and technical method, are in ait parts 
the same; it is only the decoration that varies and reflects 
tile spirit and taste of the locality. 

Formerly It was thought that the red glaie ivas obtained 
in the baking, after careful polishing of the surface, and tliat 
-special means were adopted to tliis end. In the kilns of 
Castor (see below} Artis thought that he detected contrivances 
for this purpose; but it is now generally agreed that the glaze 
is artificial, not natural. In ordinarj’’ wares and in the lamps 
a red glaze is produced by a mere polishing of the surface, and 
this varies in tone and lustre w'itli the proportion of oxide of 
iron in Uic paste, and the degree of heat employed in the 
baking. But in the Urra dgiUata the red glaze reaches a high 
and uniform state of perfection, Ihls secm.s to have been 
produced by a kind of varnish, the elements of which are not 
absolutely certain; but it would appear that the substance added 
to produce the effect was of an essentially alkaloid nature. 
This has been deduced by DragendoriT* from a scries of 
analyses made from fragments of diflerent wares, both W'ithout 
and with the glaze; in the latter case the alkaloid constituents 
shoiv a marked increase In quantity, whereas the proportion 
of the iron oxide and other elements remain constant. These 
investigations w-ere made by Dr, Liljenthal, of Dorpat, on 
five fragments; (ij from a vase of the Republican period found 
at Corneto; (z) from a bow] of fine ttrra sigHiata of the first 
century after ChH-st; (3) from a deep cup of the .same style; 

(4) from late provincial ware of the second or third century; 

(5) from a degenerate fabric with rough clay and inferior glaze, 
the results being a,s follows:— 

' ii. p. 148. 
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It musl be borne in mind that^ although the final effect is 
due to the alkaloidst the rctl colour of the vasts is produced 
by the iron oxide which was inherent in the composition of 
the clay* none being added with the varnish, as the quantities 
show. All the fragments also sbowtei traces of manganese 
and sulphuric acid. Previously analyses had been given by 
Brongniart and Bliimmer^^ with results approximately similaTi 
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but not so defluite. Fabroni had thought that the iron oxide 
was combined ivith a vitreous paste,’ and Keller, by practical 
experiments,* essayed to show that borax svas employed to 
provide the required appearance,* and further maintaified that 
the furnace at Castor already alluded to was used for dissols'ing 
that suhatance" He was not far from the truth, hut the 
results obtained by DragendorfT seem to militate against his 
couctusions. 

fn any case the glaae is very perfect, of so bright a red as 
to resemble coia.1, and serving, as B1 limner says, to enhance 
the ground colour where a modern gla^e would only conceal 
its imperfect tone. It is so fine and set carefully laid on 
that it does not interfere with any outlines or details, In this 
again evincing its superiority to modern glare. It seems to 
have been applied not with the brush, but by dipping the 
vase into the liquid,* Black glaze, such as occurs on the 
earlier italian fabrics (p, qSt), was produced from an alkaline 
silicate,* 

The ordinaiy unglazed wares ^verc classified by Brqngniart 
under four heads®; (0 pale yellow; (2) red (dark red to red- 
brown ; first centuty of Empire}; {j) grey or ash-coloured 
(down to the end of the Western Empire); (4) black (mainly 
. provincial). This distribution was in its general lines adopted 
by subsequent writers, such as Buckman® and Birch, but was 
felt to be inadequate, and some slight modifications were 
adopted. Far practical purposes, however, it wU be found 
to work fairly well as a convenient method of grouping the 
commoner wares. None of them as a rule have any decoration. 
They will be considered in fuller detail in a subsequent chapter. 


In the manufacture of vases the Romans used the same 
processes as the Greeks. Tliey were made on the wheel 
{rtfia figulttris or srbh'i^ to w'hich allusion is nut infrequently 
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made by the Lalin poets, as in the AvelUknowii line of 
Horace ^:— 

Amphora cepit ^ 

In^itui; cuirenta rota cur nreeus exit? 

And, again, in the phrase mfujutfus- he is 

doubtless referring to a vase just turned off the \vhee1, 'ribullus 
speaks of ^ slippery clay fashioned on the wheel of Cumae'' 
and there are abo allusions in Plautus and other writers/ ^Thc 
simile has also been drawn upon by English poetSH" Specimens 
of potters’ w'hecEs hzve been found at Are/rEO and at Nancy j 
these are made of terracotta^ pierced in the centre for the 
axis of the pivot, and furnished at the circumference wdth 
Small cylinders of lead^ to give purchase for the hand and 
steadiness to the whirling w'heel/ Another from Lezouxi now' 
in the Museum at Koanne. h figijred by M, Dechclette.^ ^fost 
of tlie common wares were made by this process, except the 
or large casks, w'hich w'ere built up on a frame like 
the Greek pithos [VoL L p, 152^, 

But for the ornamented vases with reliefs an addhional 
process was necessary in order to produce the raised ornament, 
and they were In nearly all ca^es produced from moulds, like 
the lamps or terracotta figures and reliefs," The vases wxre 
still fashioned on the wheels but this was done in the mould ^ 
from which the reliefs were obtained. Occasionally the reliefs 
were modelled by hand nr wdth the aid of tools, or even pro¬ 
duced ivhh a brush full of thick slip {fir but fnonlding 

was the general rule. This method entailed three distinct 
stages, of which the first alone retjuired artistic capacity i the 
other tw'o were purely mechanical, requiring only a certain 
technical dexterity, 1 he first was that of making the stamps 
from which the designs were impressed ; the second^ the 
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mating of the moulds ; the third, Impressing the claj? in 
the mould. 

The stamps were made of da>', gypsum, w'ood, or metal, 
and had a handle at the back for holding while pressing ihetii 
into the mould; they were used not only for figures and 
ornamental designs, but also for the potters signature (see 
below). Only clay examples, htnvever, have been preserved, 
but rfsome of these are admirable specimens. Frequently the 
subjects on the Arrctiiic vases ivcrc taken, tike those on lamps 
and mural reliefs, from existing works of art, especially from 
the “new Attic” reliefs to which allusion has already been 
made (p- 368), and the stamps arc directly copied from these 
sources. An instance of this is a stamp from ArcJ-io in the 
British Museum, with a beautiful figure of Spring (Plate L.WI. 
lig- 3). which finds its counterpart on a complete vase from 
Capua (Fig. 2lg), and also on a mural relief (H.M. D 5S3). 
Another good example in the same collection represents a slave 
bending over a vessel on a Ere, and shielding his face from the 
heat with one hand. From the same site arc two others repre- 
-senting respectively a boar and a lion. A fourth stamp found 
at Arezzo, with a tragic mask, is given in Fig. 2 M.‘ The stamps 
must have been articles of commerce, and handed down from 
one potter to another, as the subjects are found repealed in 
different places ; the majority were probably made at Arezzo 
and other important places in Italy. 

Among examples from the provinces may be mentioned 
one in the British Museum (Romano-British collection), with 
the figure of a youth, inscribed ovI.tliEkTl ; it is of fine 
terracotta, and was found at Mainz. A stamp with the fi^re 
of Paris or Atys is in the museum of the Philosophical Society 
at York.^ Other stamps In the form of a hare and a lion in 
llic Stvres Museum arc inscribed with the name of Ccrialis, 
a welbknoivn German [wtter, whose name also occurs on a 
mould for a large bowl with a frieze of combalaiits In the 
British Museum, and iti the former museum are six others, 
including one of a wolf, with Uie r>ame of a Gaulish potter, 

' See Kabraiii, Stm ia Tasi rtWO'ift, * If ( iS? ' )p t*- ’' * ■ 
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CobnerLus.^ Von Hefner metilions nnc found fit RheEtiKabem 
wEth a figure of □. gladiator at each end, inscribed r - ^vni 
CLTXl 0 {JiaMa], and others from Westemdorf a fion and 
a horse." Dies for stainping the potters' names have been found 
at Lezoii?: in Auvergne, and in Luxemburg, with the names of 
Auster fAVsTKi OF^ and CobncrtuS| and Roach-Smith possessed 
one Hith the latter name^j in the Sivres Mnseum in also a stamp 
for making rows of pattern [see below^^ and at Klicinzabcrn 
one for an egg-and-tongue moiildiug was found.Specimens 
of these stamps are gh^en in Fig. ^n. 

The moulds were made of a somewhat lighter day than 

that of the vases, but it was 
essential that the material 
should be sufiFidentiy porous 
to absorb the [noisture of 
the pressed-m clay of the 
vase; sometimes holes for 
the water to escape through 
are visible. They were made 
tin the wheel, and had a 
ridge on the exterior for 
convemence in handling: 
they H'ere made whok^ not* 
in haJveSp but sometimes 
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iseparately^ as in the case of the 
P" 499 .''have been found 


the vase vvas first made 
plain, and the figures were 
then attached from separate 
moulds, or rather made 
^Megarian" bowls {VoL L 
in the Rhone v^alley 
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nrn amen led with lar^e ti/r/ fu/u/ m^zdallion^, afjd the separate 
moulds for these also exist ; they seem to h^ave been made 
at VEenne* *The fi^^urcs and ofLiamcnLs were impressed into 
the moulds from the stamps white tlie paste was slill soft, 
leavirtgf hollow Jmpre-ssfons to receive the clay of I he vase,s, 
Sim liar lv\ conlinuous patterns, such as rows of beads or dots, 
were traced in the mould with a roller or svheel-like mstnunent 
cm u^hich the pattern was cut in rdief" Any defects or 
careless arrang;ement in the completed vase would of course 
be due to a careless iiUiertion of die stamps in the mould. 

There are lai^e numbers of moulds for Roman and pmvincja] 
vases in existence/ and the British Museum lias a fine though 
fragmentary series from ArcEZO, intended for some of the 
finest specimens of the local ware ; of these more will he said 
in die following chapter. Many of these moulds have been 
found on sites of ixitteries in Gaul, espedally in the Auvergne 
and Eotirbonnais districts, and arc collected in the Moulins, 
Roanne, St Germain, and other museums, Lezoux was an 
important centre in this respect, and here also were found 
moulds for patterns and ornaments.^ In the British Museum 
(Romano-British collection) there is part of a mould for a 
shallow bowd, found at Rheinzabern, wdlh stamped derigns of 
a lion, boafr arid hare purjauing one another ; it is similar to 
die mould with Cetialis* name already described. Tlicse 
Fires are usuall}^ of fine brighl red clay unglazed ; they are 
very porous, rapidly absorbing moisture^ and easily allowing 
the potter to withdraw the vessel from the mould. The im¬ 
portance of the discoverj" of moulds can hardly be overrated 
for tile evidence they afford as to the site of potteries and 
centres of fabrics ^; it is obvious that where they are found, 
and only in such places, the vases must have been made; 
and that the discovery of a potter's name on any mould 
establishes his workshop at the place where it was fc 5 und. 
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Various: tools for working tlic moulds, or tcudiing up dEtnib 
or damaged parts of bronze and ivory, have been found on 
the sites of ancient potteries,* as at Areizo, but their use cannot 
be ajccuratdy determined. 

The method of decoration known as «/ which 

is a sort of cross between painting and rdicT, was achieved 
by llic la3-ing on of a semi-liquid clay slip with a brush, a 
spatula, or a small tube. The pattern was probably first 
lightly indicated, and the viscous paste was then laid on in 
thick lines or masses, producing a sort of low relief. The 
process wa.s, as a rule, only employed for simple ornamen¬ 
tation, such as leaves, sprays, and garlands; hut on the 
provincial black wares it finds a freer scope. On vases found 
in Britain and the adjoining parts of the Continent (p. 544) 
figures of animals are reiidered in this manner, and on another 
class peculiar to Germany fp. 557) inscriptions are painted m 
a thick white slip. The colour of the .slip did not necessarily 
correspond to the clay of the vase, and was, in fact, usually* 
white. These vases are, however, technically poor, and the 
reliefe heavy and irregular. The process has been aptly 
compared to the sugar ornamentation on cake.s.* 

Painted decoration is almost unknown in Roman pottery, 
and is. in fact, confined to the POCOLOM series described in. 
Chapter XI. It occurs in a rough and primitive form on some 
of the provincial fabrics, such as the Castor and Rhenish vases 
(sec pp. 537, 5t4}, but its place i.s really taken by the hir^iinc 
method. 

Engraved or incised decoration is exceedingly rare, and 
practically confined to provincial wares, uhich sometimes have 
incisions or undulations made over the surface with the finger¬ 
nail in the moist clay,” In the north of England, as at York, 
pottery is commonly found with wreaths and fan-patterns cut 
in intaglio in the clay while moist. Others have patterns 


of four 
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□maments round the vast ma^dc with the toothed roller-1 ike 
instrument of which we have already spoken. Some of thiii 
amamentatioi* majr he in iinltation nf contemporary glass 
vase^v M. Dcchelette has traced this fabric to Lezoux*^ and 
the specimens found in Britain are doubtless imported. A 
Gaulish e.vamplc from the !Morcl Collection in the British 
Museum is given on Plate LX IX. fig, 4. 

llie feet and rims of the vases were made separately and 
attached after their removal from the wheel 1 as were also the 
handles when required ; hut the rarity of handles in Roman 
pottery' is remarkable. It is perhaps due to the difficulty of 
packing them safely for export- The next process was the 
preparation of the glaze^ for those vases to which it was 
applied, followed by the haking. 


3. Roman roTTEkv-FukNACt-i's 

The remains of pcittcr}"-kilns and furnaces discovered in 
various parts of Europe have furnished a considerable amount 
of valuable information on the system employed in baking the 
vases. On this particular point, indeed, we know^ far more 
in regard to Roman potteiy' tiian to Greeks although^ as we 
have seen in Chapter V., the painted vases themseh^es some- 
timers yield information on the appearance and arrangement 
of the furnaces. But remains of actual furnaces have been 
found in many places in Western Eunopej notably in German 
^'rance^ and Britain, in a more or less complete statc^ as also 
in Italy, at Pomijen, Modena, and Matzabotto.^ A complete 
lust of those knowm in 1S63 has been given by V^on Hefner,^ 
supplemented by Blanchet's list5 of furnaces found in France 
(iSrjli and tg 02 )} In Gaul the best examples are at Lezoux^ 
near Clermont, at Chatclel in Haute-Marne/ and at lk;lle-Vuc, 
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near A^cii, in the Department of IJit-et-Garonne-’ The latter 
\\'2S circular in form, below the level of the aoil. (n Germany 
important remains have been fnund at Heilfgenberg in Baden, 
Heddernheim near Frankfort, KhelnTabcm near Karlsnihe, and 
Westerndorf.* All these in general arrangement differ little 
from thofic in use at the present day ; the tredi^crnheim furnace 








joth on the site of 
special local ware, 
potteries, being so n 


(Fig. 212) was found in tlie most perfect preservation, but 
was subsetiiiently destroyed, not, linivever, before satisfactory 
plans and drawings had been made.* In Britain by far the 
most important discoveries have been made at Castor, Chesterton, 

and Wansford in Northants, 
where the remains extend 
for sonoc distance along 
the ISiEnf^ i^allpv * 
wBr 

Artis m 1821—27, who 
published a magnificent 
Eeriest of plates in illustra¬ 
tion, entitled ; 

these he stipplcmented by 
a full description in the 
of the British 
Archaeological Associa^ 
Lion.* Castor and Chester¬ 
ton (the latter in Hunts) 
Roman towns, and were the centres 
described in a succeeding chapter, 
numerous, are probably not all of the 


Flc;. 513 . KOMAff KILN JDUND AT 
HEDDCJfNHEl&ff GLa^AN'Y. 


same age. 

In 1677 four Roman kilns were discovered in digging under 
St. Paul's Cathedral for the foundation of Sir C. Wren's 
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btiildiiig, at a depth of 26 feet They were made of loamt 
which had been con\=^erted into brick by the aettoo of the 
fires, and* wer£ full of coarse pots and dishes ; they measured 
5 feet each way* A drawing made at the time is presented 
among the Stoat^e MSS* in the British Museum^ In the kilriis 
svas found pottery of the kind tj^ical of London and the 
neighbourhood. In two kilns^ one of large sistev i^ith 

pottesj' bearing the name CAST vs FECIT, were found near 
Radlett in Herts/ and another was excavated in 1895 by 
Mr. C. H. Read at Shoeburyness/ tn Norfolk a kiln of ^mc- 
what curious form was found in the Roman settlement of 
Caistor by Nonvich \ the ^hape is that of a shallow concave 
depression iviih partitions^ and it contained vases placed ready 
for baking.* Another found between Buxton and Brampton 
was recorded by Sir Thomais Browne/ and a third at Wey- 
boume." In the South of England kilns have been found in the 
New Forest^ where there was a manufacture of local pottery' ; 
in Alice Holt Forest near Pelcrsficldj Hants ; al Shepton 
Majtet in Somerset; and a potter’s workshop at Milton Abbas, 
Dorset.^ The Biitish Museum contains a mcxlei of a kiln 
unearthed at Worcester about forty years ago, on the site 
of the modern porcelain works. Finally, discoveries of kilns 
'and pottery were made in 1819 at Colchester^ and again in 
187S, when live kiInstall of different forms, with local pottery, 
came to light/ 

To describe all these different t>'pcs of furnaces in detail 
would of course be impossible, but much may be learnt from the 
very full, though now somewhat antiquated, descriptions of 
the Castor kilns given by Artis/® It will be found more 
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satisfactory to descriEje the genEratly-prev'aifinjj arrangements, 
noting the more important variations where they occur. It 
ina3' further be laid dov n that the system was practically tlic 
same for terracotta figures and tiles as for pottery, and that in 
many cases both were made iii the same furaat^. But this was 
not ini-ariahly the case^ and at Rheinzabera, for instance, the 
kilns for tiles were cjiiadrangular, those for jjoltery circular* 
The kilns were constructed partly of burnt, partly of urrburat 
brick, the interior, iloor, and outside of the roofs being covered 
with a strong layer of cement. They consisted of two main 
portions, the fire-chamber with its adjuncts, and the vaulted 
chamber above, in which the objects to be baked are placed. 
The fire-chamber was usually circular, w-jth a projection in 
front, the praifurniuffi} w hich had either a vaulted roof, as at 
Castor and Hciligenbcrgr, or a gabled roof formed of pairs of tfJes, 
as at Rheinzabem. Through this the fuel was Introduced, 
consisb'ng chiefly, as charcoal remains show, of pine-wood. The 
fire-chamber was cither dii ided up, as at Castor, by walls radiating 
from a central pillar which supported the ruof, or by rows of 
pillars in a line with the entrance, as at liheinzabcni and 
Heiligenbeig. Holes were bored in the roof to allow the heat to 
penetrate through, but die arrangement varies* at Hcili<Tenberg 
each division of the furnace was vaulted, making groove along' 
winch the holes were bored. The oven where the pots were 
placed ha-s been destroyed in most cases, hnt wc know that it 
consisted of a fifjor, a wall with entrances, and a vaulted dome 
The pots were ranged partly on the floor, partly on terracotta 
stands over the holes, as at Rheinzabern and Ilciligenherg >; at 
Ijczoux there are remains nf holes in the walls for iron bars 
to support them* Special arrangements seem to have been 
made for baking the finer wares, in order to ensure the proper 
spread of heat, and to guard against their being blackened or 
othcrsvise injured. fn the Romano-British Room of the 
Bntrsh Museum is a lump of bowls of red ware from Lezoux 
fused together fn the baking atid cast aside.’ 
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One of Uic kilns at Castor (Fig’ described by Artis as 

a circiilRr hole 3 to 4 feet deep and 4 feet in diameter, walled 
round to a fleight of Z feet ■ the /mtiftirniam was about a 
foot in length. In die centre of the circular hole was an oval 
pedestal ftvjth ope end pointing to the furnace-mouth), on which 
and on the side wall the floor was supported, being formed 
of perforated angular bricks meeting in the centrcn The 
vaulud dome was composed of bricks moulded for the purpose^ 
and the sideis of the kiln of curved bricks set edgeways in a 
thick slip of the same material Erongnian ^ compares the 
Castor kiln with that at 
Hciligenbcrg, near Stras- 
and others in the 
valley in which 
imian'' ware was made* 

Another kiln found in 
1044 Artis desci'Ibes as 
having been "used for firing 
the common blue or slate- 
coloured pottery^ and had 
been built on part of the 
site of one of the same 
"kind^ and within a yard 
and a half of one that had 
been constructed for firing 
pottery^ of a different description. The older e??haustctl kiln 
, ^ . presented the appearance of very' early work; the bricks 
had evidently been modelled wdth the hand, and not moulded^ 
□jid the workmanship was altogether inferior to that of the 
others^ which were aLo in a very mutilated state ; but the 
character of the work, the bricks, the mouths of the furnaces, 
and the uvs.\ pedestals Tvhich supported the floors of the kilns. 


flG, 313. 


HJLN FOVPirn AT CAStOlr 
NORTH ANTSr 


Artis was also of opinion that “ the blue and slitc-coloured 
vessels found here m such abundance were coloured b3' 
suffocating tlic fin: of the kiln, at a time when its contents had 
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acx^uired a degree of heat suffictenl' to ensure uniformity of 
coloyr.’' Hence he denominated kilns in which thi^ ware was 
baked, “smother kilns," fie further notes that*the bricks of 
tha kiln "were made of clay mixed with rye in the chaff, which 
being consumed by the fire [rh'. in the baking of liic bricks] left 
^%'lties in the room of the grains, which might have been 
intended to modify expansion and contraction, as well as to 
assist the gradual distribution of the colouring vapour. The 
mouth of the furnace and top of the kiln were no doubt stopped; 
thus every part of the kiln was penetrated with the colouring 
exitalation." From expepiments made on the local clays 
he proved to his own satisfactiott that the colour could not 
have Eieen produced by any metallic oxide, inherent or applied 
from W'ithout ; and this view was supported by the appearance of 
the clay wrappers of the dome of the kiin> But in view of 
recent researches, such as those of BlUmner, it is doubtful 
whether Artis’ theories can now be uplicld. As Mr. HaverJield 
has pointed out, the dark colour may be due to the chemical 
action of the carbonaceous vapour of the amodiercd kihi rather 
than to any “ colouring exhalation," 

The process of packing the kiln in order to secure uniform 
heat in firing Is thus described by the same writer: "The kilns 
were first carefully loose-packed with the articles to be fired, up- 
to the height of the side walls, 'I he circumference of the bulk 
was then gradually diminished, and finished in the shape of 
a dome. As this arrangement progressed, an attendant seems 
to^ have followed the packer, and thinly covered a layer of pots 
wutli co^ac hay or grass, He then took some thin clay, the 
sise of bis hand, and laid it flat on tile grass upon the vessels ; 
he then placed more grass on the edge of the clay just laid on, 
and then more clay, and so on until he had completed the 
cfrcle. By tins time the packer would have raised another tier 
of pots, the plasterer following a.s before, hanging the grass over 
the top edge of the last layer of plaster, until he had reached 
the top. m which a small aperture was left, and the clay nipt 
round the edge; another coating would be laid on a,s before 
described. Gravel or bam was then thrown up against the side 
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wall where the clay wrappers were commeticcd> probably Lo 
secure Oie bricks and the clay coating. Tn consequenee of the 
care taken place grass between the edges of the ^Tappers, 
they could be unpacked in the same-sized pieces as when laid 
on in a plastic state, and thus the danger in breaking the coat to 
obtain the contents of the kiln could be obi^ialcd." 

In ihe course of his excavations Artis discovered a sini^ular 
rurncy;e/ of which I have never before or since met vvith an 
example, Over it had been placed two circular earthen fire 
vessels (or cauldrons ); that next abov^c the furnace was a third 
less than the uther^ w hich ivould hold about eight gallons. The 
Ere passed partly under both of them, the smoke escaping by 
a smoothly-plastered flue, from seven to eight inches ivide. The 
vessels w^ere suspended by the rims fitting into a circular groovt 
or rabbet, formed for the purpose." He w^as strongly of opinion 
that this furnace was used for producing glazed wares by means 
of iron oxide. Whether this is so or nut, it is interesting to note 
that in the British Museum and Museum of Geology there are 
cakes of vitreous matter from Castor, probably used as a glaze, 
and consisting of silicates of soda and limcv 

The kiln found at Caistor, in Norfolk, was apparently used 
for baking the grey Roman ware, and differed in form from 
" those described, which were for the blacky being only calculated 
for a slight degree of baking. It was a regular oval, measuring 
6 feet 4 inches in breadth. The furnace holes w^cre filled in below 
with burnt earth of a red colourt hi the upper part wdth 

peat; the exterior wras formed nf strong blue clay of 6 inches 
in thickness, and the interior lined with peat; the kiln was 
intersected by partitions of blue clay. Some of the vases were 
inverted and filled with a core of wliite sand/ 

The furnaces at Heihgcnbcrg and Rheinzabern present the 
following further peculiarities.^ The former^ which w^re 
evidently used for the baking of red wares, had a flue in the 
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form of a lon^ channel with arched vault, ihe mouth being 
over S feet from the space where the flanges and heat w'ere 
concentrated under the oven (Fig. 214). NtimefouR pipes of 
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terracotta, of varying diameter, diverged from the upper t^rL 
or floor of the ovetip to distribute the heat; in the oijter%vall 
of the oven was a series of smaller ones, and twelve or fifteen 
of larger size opened under the floor of the oven to distribute 
the heat and flame round the pots (Fig. 215), The 
of the pipes were sometimes stopped ivsth baked clay stoppers' 

to moderate the hc;it. 
The upper part or dome 
of the kiln is never 
found entire^ having 
been generallydestnuycd 
herCj as elsewhere^ by 
the superincumbent 
earth. Walls of strong 
masonry separated and 
protected the space be¬ 
tween the mouth of the 

the oven, and the floor of the latter was made of terracotta ti[es. 

At Rheinaabern, where excavations were made in 1858, 
fifiecii furnaces were found, some round and othersquare, 
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but alt constructed on the same plan. The floor of the oven 
was over 3 feet below the lop of the walb> and was covered 
wilh tiling, file walls bem^ formed of rough slabs of clay, 
about 28 by r6 inches in size. The Hoors of the orv^ens were 
In some cases ^ supported by bricks covered with a coatmg 
of clay. Stands of baked clay in the shape of flattened cylinders 
supported the pots in the oven, and these rested on pads of 
a p^uliar form, rou[;fhiy modelled in clayJ In all| seventy- 
seven pottery-kilns and thirty-six tile-kilns were discovered on 
tliis site.^ 

The following listt though by nn means claiming to be 
exhaustive, gives the names of the chief potteries where actual 
furnaces luive been discovered 


Arezzo 

!Marz;i1>0tto 

Modena 

Oria . 

Pompeii 

Ppzzuoli 


Uept. of Ain , 
All ter 


Aube 

Aveyron 


I. Italv 
, See p. 47 ^ ff. 

. Ji/tfff. i. p, 2 $2. 
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JAtd. 1834, p. 56. 

- M^iu-Kclsey, p. 3 S 6 . 

. JaJtr^^ xtrvi, p. 54 , 


2. Franck 
. St.-MarUn-du-Mont 

. Cb amp-1 
Lnbie 
Si.-Hoiinet 
Sc-Didier-en-Rollat 
St.-R^my^n Rollat 

Vichy 

. Nogent-sur-Scine 
K Graufesenque . 
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Dept, of Bouchesrdu- 


Rhone, 

Arles t 

I- 

* 

Koach'Sinith, 

viL^p, 13, 


Auriol ^ 



Blanehet, p. 9^. 


MaTseilleS ^ 



« p. ^S- 

Charenle - 

Janrnc 



p. iQi. 


Chez Ferrous 



,, p. 102. 

Eure-ct-Loire ^ 

Chartres . 



fi p* to-l^ 

Garcl 

Uitis. 



ti p. 99 -* 

Hiiule-Garonne V'^eiUe-Toulouse 


tp R 

Haule-Marne ^ 

Chaielet , 



Emngniart, Trmi/f J, 
P- 439 ' 

Haute^Sadne . 

laijtueil . 



Blanches, p. 107. 

Ille-et-ViLiTne » 

Redon 



j. p. 102. 

iTidre e^LDirc . 

Nouatre . 



„ p. 104. 

T>Dire 

Montverdun 



.. p- 96- 

Loire-InferJeure Herbignac 



„ p- xol. 

Lorre-et'Chcr . 

Thore 

■1" 


„ p. 104- 


Cahors 



„ p. i no. 


Melines . 



„ p. lot. 

Lot-et-Garonne. 

Agen * 



„ p. lOl J 

AtrA. xviii. 

PL23. 

LozeriJ 

Eanassac . 

■ 
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Nifevrii 

Chantenay 
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GiUTiet 
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Oise. 

Bois-Ibert * 
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Compline (Fortst of) 

it p- 104, 


Mont - de- HermeSj 



Beauvais 
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« P 105- 


Sapcipigny * 

■h 


t. p 105. 

Ome 

Chandai ^ 

i 


It P- 1 03. 

l^asndc-Cataii . 

Avfcsncs-lc-Comie 


tT P- ro6. 

PinjHie-Ddine ^ 

Clermont-Ferrand 


.t P- 95 * 


Lezoux 

’ 


II P. 911 

chelclte, i* p. 141 F. 


Thiers 



Blanuhet, p. 94. 

Ebone 

Lyons 



p, p, 1 oo^ 

Sarthe 

Grand-Lttc^ 



t, p 103. 

Seine 

Paris. 



p. 104. 

Seine-Infi^rietirc Itictieville , 



1. P- 1 ^ 3 ^ 
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Dept, of Somme 
Tarn 


Vendee* 

Yonne 


* Amiens 

Blanchet^ p. i&fi. 

, Montans . 

n 


ae Castetnau-de-Montrn- 

tier 

ti 

P- 97- 

lluret 

ti 

P- 97^ 

H Trisav 

1+ 

p. 10a. 

. Sens .... 


p. 106 . 


[Se^alsa Bkoehet;, p^, gaff, for sites of furnaces for terracotta Jfigurcs.] 


3 - 

AlElrkr, Luxemburg . 
Bergheiin + . . ^ 

Honn, , . . . 

Cannstadt « . . 

Cologne . . t - 

Commem * ^ * 

Dalhetitij Luxemburg 
Diehurg , * . . 

Guglingcn 
Hedderivheira * 

- HeiduLberg 
Heiiigenherg 


lieMenbergcn . 

Hcrbishofen 

Nassenfels 

Pdtzcl, Luxemburg * 
Rheinialiem 

Ricgel - « 

Rottenburg 

SchonbucK WuTtemt>erg , 
Trier - . ■ 

Waibbngeti . 

Westhdw ^ 

Wtsterndorf 


GeRM/VNT 

. Von Hefner, p. 6 q. 

» Blanchet, ~ ii- 

p. [o3^ 

^ /aAr^. ksiv^ p. 153; 

p. 11& 

* Von Hefner, p. 61. 

, Bona^r/aAr^. Ixxix, p. 178. 

. /Mif, iv. p. 303. 

, Von Hefnerp p+ 61+ 

. Smfiir Jiikrk L p. 74, 

. rlrtff. dfii ImsL 1882, p. 183H 
, Bmn^r Jahrb. p% 7. 

■ BiongniarE, 7>ifi///p i. p, 4=7 ^ iS^an- 

chet, MBuh^^s Gaiii} - mn~ iu 
pv toS. 

* JVtstd, Zdtschr. fur Ga<h^ u- Kunst^ 

xviii. pL 4, p. 227. 

* Von Hefner, pn 6n 

.1 P- 6 t- 

„ p*6f. 

„ p. 6 j ^ Brongniart, l 

p. 42 y- 

. Van Hefner, p^ 

, Bonmr /dAr^. Iv. p. 141. 

. Btanchetj p, loS. 

>r P- *oS. 

. Vtjn Hefner, p. 6i. 

P- 

P' fta- 
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Dorset, Milton AU/as 

Essej[, Ashdon . 
tt Colchester 


ShDcbiJT}Ties 5 . 

Hampshire, Alice Holt Forest . 

„ New Forest 
Hertfordshire, Rsdlett 
Huntingdon, Stbson and U^ater 
Newton . ^ , 

Kent, Upehiireh 

I^casbire, Warrington 
Middlesex, London (St. Paura) . 
Norfolk, Brampton 

„ CaEslor-by Non\rich 

,t CaEstorby-Yarmouth 


Roach-Smithy Co//u/. Jift/ft/, vi. 

P- Tpi- 

An:A, x. p. at. 

Roach-Smith, iL p. 5S, 

idi. pis. 1-3, p. 1 ffl ; MriL 

ArfA. Ass(k\ xxsiti. p, 267 . 

Aii/fys. ?nd Set, xvi. jr, 4Q, 

FinT. I/isf. T. p. 3 o 5 + 

/h'J, p- 336. 

Ptar/Soc. An/i^s, fnd Set. svii. p. aSr. 

Viit. Ci^ftnfy I/iEt. i p. 175. 

Roach - Smith, Anft^. vi. 

p. 178 ; ArrA^iiftJItJigfat 1 i- p. 4 ^ 7 * 

I poo, p. 263. 

Raa^-Bmiihi /// Jlnm. p. 75. 

n'A. Cifi/Kfy I/isL i. p, 314, 

3 ld* p+ 391 I ArcAafiflij^m^ xxxvi. 
P- 4^3^ 

/mrn. Arc^^ AsS{h\ xxxvi. 

p- 3 o 6 r 


ft WeyljoiiTne . 

Narthants, Castor, Wansford, 
Bedford Purlieus . 
Oxfordshire, Headington , 

,, Littlemore 
Somerset, Shepton Mallet , 
SuSblkf VVe^t Stow Heath ^ 

Worcester , - , . . 


FifL CiMi/tlf i. p. 322. 

Vkf. C^fifify /list. L p. ]|]6 ^., 206 fh * 
Jour A. J^riL Asso£. vl^ p. 60. 

tiv* p, 34^. 

A/flr^, 1864, Ei* p, 770. 
Journ* ^rii- An:M Assor. xsxvii. 
p, 152, 

FjjcY. i. p. 207 (a model 

in Erit. 3 tiis.). 


[On iUe subject generally reference may be made lo Ilrongniart, 
Iraite, L p. 436 j Ue Caumont, Conrs </VwA ii/tmum. ii. (for 
Heiligenberg); Von Hefner, T^pfmi, in Qhtdmyr. Ardiiv 

fiir taUrl. Gtah. sxii. (1863), p, (h (where a complete list of furnaces 
up to date is given); JaArbiiiktr, Isii. 1878, p, 7 IT; Wolff 

in Wtudtuischt Zeitichrlft Jiir Gti<h. u, Ajtaj/, x%-Tii, (iSgr)), p. 211IL; 
Bltimner. 7 crA/ti}/^it:, ii. p. 23 ff. y Smith, /Jia. of Antiqi. i. p. 845 
(ffrt'. Fictile) j and for Gaulish sites, Blajichet, Ga//o 

ii. v». 93 ff J 
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pottery m LITERATURE 


4. PoTTEtiv IS Latin Liteuatuke; Shapes and Uses 
V esads of earthenware w'ere extensiveljf used by the Homan- 
pcuple'in tli% earlier days of the Republic for all purposes t>f 
domestic life/ and later writers often contrast their use with 
tltat of tire costly vases of precious metal then customary, 
“ Gold," saj'S Persius," has driven away the vases of Numa and 
the br^s vessels of Saturn, the urns of the Vestals and Etruscan 
earthenware”*: and Juvenal speaks of those who laughed at 
-«Nujua's black dish and bowl, and fragile saucers from the 
Vatican hilL"“ Even under the Empire fictile vases continued 
to be used by the poorer classes, and the use of the finer red 
glazed wares must have been even more general. Rut Jtivenal, 
satirising the luscurj- of Domitian’s time, says that it is 
considertKi a reproach to dine off earthenware.* In Republican 
times it was the proud boast of a Curtus to prefer bis earthen¬ 
ware service to Samnitc gold,* and in 16/ B.C. the consul 
Q. Aclius Tubero was found by the Aetolian ambassador 
dining off earthenware*; Seneca also tells how he, at his 
entertainment given in the temple of Jupiter, placed fictile 
vessels before his guesN.' Hut when Maslnissa entertained 
the Komaiw in 14» the first course was served on sil«r, 

the second in golden baskets, which . Ptolemy Euerptes 
' describes respectively as the Roman and Italian fashioiiSi.'' 
Athenacus .says that up to Macedonian times dinners were 
served in fictile vessels, but that subsequently the Romans 
became more luxurious, and Cleopatra spent five minae a 
dav on gold and silver wares." Subsequently earthenware was 
replaced by glass as well as metal, especially for uiiguent- 
bottles and drinking-cups, of which large numbers are found in 
Roman tombs, where they virtually take the place of pottery. 


< €f. TiliulL i. 

c plijia (JtLitiiljil'L 

Fktilii »nli.nLUS hUn fccil 

Pticuk ik fnciJi camjMjsmtittW luto. 

Sat. ii, 

^ S*it,vL 343^ 

* StiK Sii^ itiS' 


* f'ktny, ssKUi. l+Z- 

^ E/. 95, 7z, 

“ A/ufi Ath(3L vL lU obw 

tJlC eiuiumi 

qA in the use I he wand 

fur laailtlc tills (Vd. L p. looj, 
ihfc axid^uiiy of the HW of fidilc ware. 

iJre ntTNir note. 

* vU i 29 C, where the uiic uf 
H >4 dlniscr T^rvice u 
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VaEittt Df immenSE ^Ize wEfe sometimes made under the 
Empire, and stories are told of the absurdities perpetrated by 
some of the Emperotii hi this respect. Juvena],*in describing 
the turbot prepared for Domilianj^ says no dish could be found 
of sufficient size to cook it in, and Vkclliuii had a dish made 
which from its huge dimensions acquired the name of" tlic shield 
of Minerva.*** Elsewhere it is scoffed at as a " swamp of dishes " 
(/atmarum Pliny speaks of terracotta vases vvhicb 

sold for even more than preebus crystal or myrrhine ware^* 
and wxre therefore presumably of great si^e. 

Tile principal use of earthenware was for the transport and 
storage of wine^ oil, corrij figs, honey* and other commodities* 
answering to the ca'^ks of the present day. Martial speaks of 
a jar reddened with the blood of tunnies exported from 

Anti polls (Antibes),"^ Of the shapes used for this purpose 
and their names we shall speak presently in detail. Vases were 
also used in rtligious rites, but metal was probably more general; 
Plautus describes a miser who sacrificed to the Lares in earthen¬ 
ware (tr^sis Sn?mis) because he was afraid that they might steal 
silver vessels.^ They were also used for various operations in 
agriculture, medicine, and household econnrny ; but above all 
for the domestic purposes of the table. Some of the peculiar 
uses have already been referred to (p. 3*7), and another that 
may be mentioned is the use of jars as belUglasscs for rearing 
vine-Sprouts.^ 

Although the custom of burying v^ases ivitli the dead w^a.s 
not so general among the Romans as among the Greeks* they 
were yet frequently used in graves in the form of cinerary umSj 
in the shape of a covered jar or of coarse 

Ware and globular in form (p. 550). Vases containing ashes 
have often been found in England, as at Bartlow and Litlingtoii 
in Cambridgeshire:'^ At the latter place a tomb contained a 
sort of colander perforated with holes w'hich formed the letters 

" OI//+ ih 2j 41. 

' \^ 'irg. u. J5I. 

" Oxell^ /qfirr. 4544; Gniter 607^ 1 ; 

3.0(1 f, p, 

S« aE4>vr, 351; and ct Ar^Atita- 
%TL\\ p. I i 


■ iVr 72, IJI ; cf, Man. tilU 81. 

^ SatH. Vff. 13 iMc- 

ialyd'An 

■ Pliny, //.JV. Tsijtv. 164. 

' 163. 

^ iv. SS, 
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INDVLCtVS.’ Similar finds are recorded from Amaise in 
France. PUny states that many persons expressed their desire 
to be biLtried Sn coffins of terracotta.* Roinan sarcophagi of 
terracotta have been found at Saguntiitn in Spain, but for these 
stone and Icad^ were the ordinary matcriuls. The cinerary 
urns were often formed from large doiia or amphorae, tiic 
neck being broken off so as to produce a globular vessel. 
Exatnptes have been found in England at Chester ford, Essex,* 
at Soullinect in Kent,' and in the Bedford Purlieus near Kings- 
citffe, Northants (now at Woburn Abbey); another is in the 
Cathedral Library at Lincohi.* Roach-Smith also mentions 
specimens found in Lothbury, London, and in Kent, the latter 
being now in the Maidstone Museum.* 

Vitruvius, in his chapter on Ec/tfitt or vases distributed around 
the ancient theatres for acoustic puri»ses, mentions that they 
were often made of earthenware for economical reasons*; but 
they were usually of bronze. Seneca, too, ailude-s to this practice 
when he speaks of the voice of a singer falling upon a jar 
{d(>immy it is certain that the Greeks and Romans often 
made U-se of earthenware jars in architecture, but it Is probable 
that this was more often done with the object of diminishing 
weight than for acoustic reasons, or, as some have thought, for 
'want of better materia!. The doiium, ttsiip/iora, and oUa seem 
to have been the forms most usually employed. There are 
various examples in walls and substructures of the Augustan 
period, and they are also found in vaults, where their purpasc 
is undoubtediy to lighten the AveigbL" In the circus of 
Maxentius a number of large amphorae were found embedded 
in the vaulting and upper part of the walls, arranged neck 
downwards and with their axis inclined obliquely to the wall.'” 
All are now broken, but they illustrate the ingenious method 


‘ O, /.£, vil. 1335, I. The vUEfi i* now 
ai Clmt College^ 

* /f^xV. M!iV- 160 {/fttliAus iM's). 

* 31 . CiS55)t 2 ^ 

'' P' 

* ArrA.Jaiirn., ir/f* 

* M acia 55A 


^ V. 5, S. 

* (itfijtfj/. vl 19; cf. AiisL 

SI, K und Pliny, //.^. M. dWm 

• KwLiae^ pp- 126^ 463. 

^ See HfiiiJlctoQj f/ 

Lir [L 5 ^"' 
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in which the upper purbi of the arches supporting the rows 
of seats were lightened. In the dome of the tomb of St. Helena, 
outside the Porta Labicana^ rings of pots are embedded for the 
same purpose, whence the building is usually known as Torre 
Pi gn attar a (from poU).* An oven found at Pompeii 

had a vaulted top formed of /fihr fitted into one another, each 
about a foot in height, of ordinary red ware; the span of the arch 
was 5 feet 6 inches, and tlie object here was to ensure ej^treme 
dryness as well as lightness.* A slmiLar arrangcinent occurs 
in the Stabian Thermae at Pompeii, and also in the church of 
San Stefano alia Rotonda at Rome, and the dome of San Vitair 
at Ravenna^ built by JustJnian m the sixth century, is similarly 
constructed, with an elaborate system of tubes and jars.* The 
practice sc^ems to have been continued during the Middle Ages, 
and an example occurs in England, at Fountains Abbey, where 
the purpose was acoustic,^ 


We noiiV proceed to describe in detail the principal shapes of 
Roman vases, so far as they can be identified from literary 
or cpigraphical evidence or from other sources^ on the same 
lines as in our previous chapter on the shapes of Greek potter)'. 
Some of these shapes, it will be seen, tliey had in common with 
the Greeks, such as the amphora, the krater^ and the phJale* 
or patera, and in several instances (such as the cyalhus and the 
scyphu-s) the Greek name is preserved. 

Begin Ill Tig with vases used for storage^ whether for liquids^ 
as for wine and oil, or for solids, as for com or fruity which 
ivere chiefly kept in cellars^ we take first the a gigantic 

cask corresponding to the Greek irldo^ (Yol I. p. 152), which 
from its general usage gave rise to the generic term o/fifS 
for common work in clay. It was large enough to 
contain a man^ as we know from the story of Diogenes 
illustrated on the Roman lamp already given - Plate LX IV. 
fig. 6 r* the vessel thereon depicted may serve to give an 


' Miii^TIclun, /ft-, fil. 

“ Nissen, p* S 4 . 

■ NiB6cn+ jV/fiC 

fsKH UL p. t fT. 


iv. p, jojj; Ti-am. /fisf. it/' Sni, 

jaSi -3, |^ 65 01; /pwmi. 
Bf i/, ArrA. sjtiv. p. 95, Hxicvlil. 

p. 21 a. 
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idea of iti appearance. Columella^ speaks of iMta sfs^m- 
Lf. holding onc-and-a-half mUi or thirty amphorae. 
They were buried in the earth of the cellars, and have been 
found thus hi Italy at Ans^i. in France at x\pt, Vaucluse, 
and near Clermont, and at Tunis? They were used for 
winCp oilp corns'^ and salted meat, and Juvenal tells us that 
were used for new wine, being lined Avith wax, pitch, 
or gy^psum? In 185S a large number were found at Samo in 
Campania, some being stamped with the makers' names, 
as ONE!5I^fVS FKCIT. VITALIS F, L TITl T F T AP, and 
M LA'CCET QVARTiONis? On one w^as incised i. xK\]v^ or 
thirty-four (see p. 44O). One of the prodigies which 

was supposed to predict the future fortune of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius was the discovery above ground of some 
which had been sunk in the earth in Etruria.* An old name 
for the daliMf/i was and another smaller variety was 

the containing only seven amphorae. A diminutive form 

of the latter, smW^r is described as a Avinc-vessel invented 
i:\ Syria/ 

Boiia were made in iieparatc pieces^ the base and otlier parts 
being secured by leaden cramps, and thej' were also hooped 
with lead, as we learn from Cato/ Pliny speaks of repairing 
-casks by fitting on handles, scraping the hoops, and stopping 
up cracks^ They arc made both of Avhiteatid red clay, baked in 
a slow furnace, great care being required to moderate the heat 
aright. Their makers were known Part of a large 

bound Avith leaden hoops Avas found near Modena, at 
Falzana ; also at Spilamberio, one with the name of T. Gavciius 
and the numerals XXX, XIII, another of the capacity of 36 
amphorae." On the moiuh of one found in the Villa Peretta 
at Rome was the name of U Calpurnius Ero^/" on another 


* :iciL iS^. 

- UrocmninfA, JrarVi^i i. P- 4O? 

* U. JS. 

f AV/4 AV- 

[k S4: alL. L Sa4^ 10. iK 

* Cn^iEoiinus^ FjfV. A 7 , 3, 

" Vjim> fi/. NiMl. P- ; Psiil 

¥tsA* 4 ^ (MilUcr). 


^ Ct4tiiEHslt£L4 liL aS, 1 ; Haul. 
iv. i, 9 (*^pres 4 jrve-jaF^\U 
^ llitl, ktjffir 
• jgL 

xtmL 2 ^ 6 . 

*■' ^s/I. dt/f JnsL 1S46. p. 34_ 

MaTimT A lit Dorian.-p. 406, 

Nj, Z. 
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th& name of T* CocceiiUa Fnrlunatu^,^ Two good i^xampli^ of 
di^iia were at one time prciiervcd m ihc gardens of the Viila 
Albatii, about 4 feet in diameter and as many in^ieighY, and of 
a coarse gritty pale red clay* This kind of vase was often 
tised for sepulchral purposes, bodies having bein^ found actually 
buried in them (see above, p. 457). 

Next in size and importance to the d^imm is the umph&ra^ 
resembling in form the Greek wine-jar^' it usually has a, long 
cylindrical body wnth pointed base, a long narrow neck» and 
tvvQ straight handles. Holder^ notes several varieties: the 
Canopic^ the wide-bellied, the eylindricah the globular^ and 
the spheroidal, the former of which Is a typical early form in 
tile provinces.’ It was often without neck or handle^ and was 
seldom ornamented, not being used for artistic purposes like 
its Greek prototype, but only for strictly utilitarian ends, that is, 
for the storage and transport of wine, it is usually of coarse 
red earthenware, rnade on the wheel, with a clay stopper to close 
the mouth, and the name of the maker In a rectangular label 
on the handle, tike the diafa or wine-amphora of the Greeks. 
It was in fact often known as a diota, as in a familiar line 
of Horace "■: 

Ueprome iiju^drimum Sabina^ 

O Thatiarche, meram diola. 

The amphora was pitched internally to prescr^^e the rvine'^: 
the pointed base was of course adapted for fixing it in the 
ground jn the cellar,, but when brought up it w'as placed in 
a tripod-stand of metal or w'^ood In Cicero^s time 

the regulation size was equivalent to a quad rental or tivo 
The Use of this vase w’as very^ varied and extensive among the 
Romans i it was einployed not only in cellars and granajries, 
but qlso at the table and for many other purpose^! of ordinary 
life, even where nowadays vessels of Avood r>r iron would be 
preferred. 


* ^larink Nn. ^ 

* See Fig, 23, Vd|_ J. p, 154^ 

* dtr rtiTa, p, 16, 

Ills. I-B. 

* Cf. Koeneiiii trf CFX/jf'wnl+rf^ pl-v. loj I, 


‘ a/. L 9,7 

* Plifly, If.N. liv* 

^ Cf. Jaliu, ttr 

jit p, 42. 

* liullxcli^ p. iij. 
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D'A^^incourt ^ mentions the dLscovci^’' at Rome^ near the 
Porta del Poi>Dks of a ro^^" of amplionie in a ceilar in 17S9, 
and at Fomp^it a liiindred were found in the 1iDU:3e of Arrius 
Diomede^j a hundred and fifty m that of the Faun ' a hundred 
and twenty invert found in a cellar near the bath5 of Titus, and 
niLtny more at Milan in l^og, and at Turin. Numberti have 
been found in London, varying in capacity from four to twelve 
gallopSj and others at Cokhctjtcr and Mount Bures in Essex,* 
But they arc so Universal all over the Roman Empire that to 
enlarge the list would be tedious; Many, however^ evoke a 
special interest by reason of their stamps and inscriptions^ 
and a fe^v typicaJ examples may prohtabiy be given.^ 

The inscriptions vary' in form and character; .some rnmphorae 
give the name of the maker in the genitive, q 0 c/'mi being 
understood; others the consuls for the year in which they 
Avere filled ; others, again, the name of the Avine or other phrases 
descriptive of their contents ; and others complimentary inscTi|> 
tions to their oivners. Among names of makers both single, 
double, and triple names arc found, and among the former 
are man)' of a Gaulish or barbarian character, such as Rellucus, 
Dlcctus, and Vacasatus, son of Brariatus ; the Last-named from 
Nimeguen, the first-narned from London.^ Among the triple 
names, shoiving that the potters were Roman citizens or 
freedmen, are M. Aemilius Rusticus from Cacrlcon^ and 
C Antonins Quintus, also found in Britain.” Sometimes the 
name is in the nominative with F for/ref/, or whh the genith^e 
OF for occurs. The stamps are in the form of oblong 

rectangular labels on the handle or neck, the letters in 
relief. One of the most curious stamps was on an amphora 
found in the Pontine marshes near Rome, a square one with 
a caduccus and other 5ymbt:^ls arranged in tw'elve compart- 


I p. 46. 

' Rujlth-Sinilh, load, p* 87; 

Aaitf. iL p. 26. 

* ncrcrcnce iBUr ^ nmdt: lo 

iKv various vdJuidcs of Eiie Ca^ns, 

unU^ llie hcadinga ImfmiJfJttfMtTi 
D^^sficavr. sub-hcaiimg tg, 

A'U- 133^ found in Biitilln; fer 


euimpl^ fhjcEL Spain, set j^rcA. 

Ivl p. 559. 

* C./.L viL i 3 Ji, 3 s, kuL 10005, H* 

Sleinef, laiirr iJsHitifti ^ 

ii. pp. 2^11 

C-AZ. siil Nft 10002 . 

* -C./.Z. vir. I33l^ €, 13. 
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merits; the inscriptbn runs M ^f:trc)N vetmkan leo sek 

FECITj “ T^o, the slave of M, Petronius Veteran iis» made 

The names pf Vespasian and Titus as cojifuls are found 
on an amphora from Pompeii: ^ESfasIIANO IH iit FILIl> cs, 
the year being A.D. 74 ^ I of M. Aurelius (but not necessarily 
as consul) occurs on an amphora found at Newngton in Kent ^ J 
and on one in the Bridsb Museum from Leptis in Africa is 
L CASSIO c MAKIO COS, the date being A,a [07/ On the 
neck of a fourth amphora, found at Pompeii, was fvndan 
CN t-ENTVL ir A^I^JO coss, “wine of Fundi in die consul¬ 
ship of Cn. Lenlulus and M. Asinlus (Agrippa)” of the year 
A.D. z 6 .^ 

The character or origin of the wine or other comn’Eoditj' 
stored in the amphorae is given by such inscriptions as BAkCAE, 
KOk OPT (“ best Corcyrean ”)/ rv br vkt v p cil (" old 
red wine, 102 lbs. weight”), all from Pompeii, painted in red and 
black.^ ME 3 ■ Ail ■ xvriTp also on an amphora from Pompeii, ap¬ 
pears to mean eighteen amphorae [not measures] of Mesogitan 
wine” (from Mesogis in Lydk^J; or, again, we find at Pompeii 
s^VRK XXI. “twenty-one amphorae nf wine of Surrentum ' “; 
TOSCOLa(^^)ON (rj) OFFICINA SCAV(«> 1 usculan wine from 
the manufactory of Scaurus+”^^' On the other hand, L1 Q\"amEN 
OPTIMVM best pickleor such expressions as SCOMBRI " 
(“mackerel'). GAR vs (“ brine “). etc., imply that the vessel h;is 
been used for conveying pickled fish." 

Among expressions of a eompliinentar)^ nature arc: FABklLKS 
MAkCEtXAE N AT) FEldClTATEM. the workmen or our 
Marcella to wish her joy - fameliai fJONoCwi) 

V(p/utH rt'tvA'/), or DOXO v(/ 7 ta//i flrrr), “ Prom US gave (an iinij 
as a gift and vow to his famrly " (from Ardea in IjtiumJ.’" 


* C./J„ X, 160 . 

“ /did. iv, 1555. 

^ /did. vji, 13J2, i. 
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The Uijt may be concluded with the mscriplion cn an amphora 
found in the garden of the Villa FaruEse. among the ruins 
of the Aurea* Domus of Nero, which held eight on 

it^ neck u'as traced in ill-formed letters: FL(os) 

EXCEL(/cj?j) L ^PVRELLI CEMEtLi m( . . ), “Finest brand 
of liquor, belonging to L Purelliis GemeMus/** An amphora 
waii found at Pompeii with the name of Septimius or Stertinius 
Mcnc^otus in Greek letters.^ There are oecasional references 
in the classics to the practice of placing such stamps on 
vases, as when Plautus makes the slave say, with reference to 
the drinking that went on in his master's bouse^ "" There you 
may see epistles written with Ictlcrs in clay, sealed with 
pitch; the names art there In letters a foot and a half 
long,”^ Or, again, another slave, fearing to be caught with 
a jar m his possession^ reflects, “This jar is lettered; it 
proclaims its oivnership/'* Juvenal speaks of wine whose 
country and brand had been obliterated by old age through 
long hanging in the sinoke.“ 

Another vase used much in the same way as the amphora, 
and particularly for keeping wine, was the the shape 

of which is not exactly known. It held about twelve 
or seventy-two se^arii (pints), and is frequently mentioned 
*by Horace and Martial.® The former tn the O/stj refers to 
his jar of Alban wdne nine years old, and in another passage 
to uiie stored in Sutpicius* cellars^ ; the latter speaks of cttdt 
which may mccan made of clay from the Vatican 
hill or Gonlaining Vatican wine**; elsewhere he speaks of 
taking yellow^ honey from the ruddy jar (implying an earthen¬ 
ware vessel;, and of the red jar which pours out home-made 
wine." We also learn from him that ihe mdux was hung 
in the chimney to give the w^ine a mellow^ flavour.^" From 
other passages we leaim that the msAw was used for 


^ CJ.L, Kv. pi. 3, No. 4719- 
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Dll/ fruit/ and money/ and aI$D as a measEir^ equivalent to 
one-and-a-half amphorae or three urnae.^ The tf™ is described 
by Isidorus as a kind of amphora, of which die hr&'ms (sec 
belcjw^), was a dimanutive/ 

The Romans were prcsnmabl), Uke the Greeks^ in the habit 
of mixing their wdne with winter, but we only find the eraser 
mentioned rarely, and that in a poetical manner/ Moreover 
it was probably made in metal as a mle^ and th^ rare 
instances of the eraser ivhlch occur in the Arretine ware 
are obvious imitations of metal prototypes ■ there is a fine 
example in the British Museum from Capua (see Fig. 219). 
Ovid, however, speaks of the i-uit^F$s cra/fr/ implying terracotta, 
as in the case of the ru^^ris radas of Martial mentioned above. 
The vffmnum* the .zcrafo/r/iffrum (ftir holding unmixed wine}/ 
and the were probably of tltc same character, but 

the latter was portablej as we know from Horace’s jeer at the 
man W'ho took his cooking-stove and wine-jar 
w'ith him cvcry^Tivhere.^^ 

The nr/ftit the equivalent of the Greek w^as si ini Early 

used for carrying water, and also for casting lots, or as a voting- 
urn I in the latler sense Cicero actually uses the w^ord Ajdrdiy^ 
Its size w^as half that of the amphora. Both the uf^tn and 
the hydria are found in connection wdth funerary usages^ anct 
appear to have held the ashes of the dead;^ The or 

bucket, with its diminutive stYe/la^ was also used for ivater and 
for lots," hut w^as principally of metal Isidqrus says it is 
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the Greek ■ \^oL i. p„ 165J,' The ewpa and the aiment 

5eem to have been of wood rather than earthenware-; the 
former was a Jcind of tub, the latter used for keeping grain, 
and al.so by brides for conveying their eflfects to thetr new 
homc.^ Another Large vessel for holding liquids was the jvV/uj, 
or nittffn, used^both for water and milk.^ The so 

called from its long spout or fiasus, had three hancUeSp and 
was used as a watcr[ng-poL" The appears to have 

been*a kind of large paQ or bucket’ Cicero in one of his 
letters^ cites the provcrbpifd^ /tTi/t-m^dr/ia /iirrt'Us 
which answers to our ** killing two birds with one stone." It 
implies that it w^ould be used for holding paint or whiteivash+ 

Of smaller vases for holding liquids, such as jugs, bottles* 
and flasks^ the principal were the (with its diniinutiwe 

urceo/iis)f the and the /iig^^a or The 

is also mentioned as a Jug which was filled from the Jar. or 

cad us/ The iirc€us seems to be a small jug, the equivalent 

of the Greek having qnc handle; it was also used 

as a measure/ The a/w/w&i was used both as a wine-flask 

and an oil-flask, corresponding thus to the Greek 
as is seen in its metaphorical use/ It was used for bringing 
the wine to tablCp like a dL'cantcr/^' and is described by Apiilelus 
^ lenticular in fornip being therefore like a flat round-bodied 
flask with two handles. 

An interesting example of an asttpiiiia of this kind* of red 
ware wuth a coarse reddish-brown glaze was found some yeans 


■ Cf. Cacs. Bff/. Cit*. iid T r ; hn^aiiT 

\Vt 4314 . 
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fill the flask whh be^r*^; on the otlicTj coro CNonl Tv AiiKiS 
Ktl^LirrA, " Innkeeper. (?). be off, it is full-" Similar vase,^ 
have been found in Hainault and at Trier, and* are said to be 

§ still made In Spain. Another 

of the same kind, but with only 
one handle, rceenUy acquired 
by Llie British Museum from 
the Morel collection, has on li 
the word AMPULLA painted in 
white (Fig. at6). The 
(Greek, was a jug or 

bottle with narrow neck, wide 
tnoutJi, and handle, and was 
uiied as a sign by wine-sellers." 
It was scaled up until required 
fur use,“ and being proverbially 
brittle, was protected, like a 
modern Italian wine^flaskp by 
u icker-work.^ It was also used 
as a travclling-jlaskpand carried 
by hunters and fishermen''; the 
younger Pliny exhurts Tacitus, 
w^hen he goes huntSngj to take 
not only a “ sandwich-box and 
brandy - flask " (/^afianum ac 
but also a note- 
book to jot down idcas.*^ I he 
Roman barmaid carried a at her side when serving in 

tiie tavern,^ and it was used as a wine-jug at the table.® A 
jar found at Saintes in France lias engraved on it MAKTlAl-T 
.soUTidam LACONAMi '"A whole flask to Martialis"and 


FICh AMTCLLA {ERTTISH «U 5 EIJM|. 


ago near the Hotel Dsen, ParlsK^ It bore two inscriptions 
round the body, one on either side, with letters in relief; on 
one side wais ospiTA REFLE bAtjOSA CEkVESA, ,'rMtne ho^t. 
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gives a elide lo the furen associated with this word (see 

The words*in use for a iadle are e/iU/mj, corresponding to 
the Greek (VoL L p. 179),* in measure equivalent to 

onc-twcEfth of tl]e sextaritis or pint, and sirn/u/Hm or simfiuv/um. 
The latter were chiefly associated with sacrifices, and wflS be 
dealt with later (p, 471)1 the was 

regularly used at the table for measuring out 
the wine into the drinking-cups. We learn 
from Martial that in drinking a toast it was 
customary to use the number of cyathi that 
corresponded to the letters in tJie name of 
the recipient, as in Uie epigram 

Lievka sex cyathis, septem JusEina biSjatLir, 

Quinque Lyca^ Lyde quattuor^ Ida triljus,“ 

Of drinking-cups the Romans-had almost 
as large a variety as the Greeks^ the 
majority of the ornamented vaxes preserved 
to thi-*^ day being apparctitly for this purpose ■ the number 
of names recorded in literature is, however, much less, as many 
of those given in the long ILt on pp. of VoL 1 . 

.are mere nick-name.s for ordinary forms. The generic name 
for a driiiking-cup was the Greek TroTTjptwr, just as 

VifS was the generic nacne for a larger vessel; it occurs con¬ 
stantly in the poetSj who, indeed, use it somewhat loosely, atid 
has already been met with in the series .of small bowis wi^h 
Latin inscriptions described m Cbapter XI. . (p, 49 *^^ ^I^^y 

forms of drinking-cups used by the Roman.s were only made 
In metal, such as the and (see 

Vol L pp 1 ^ 7 )- these were forms borrowed from the 

Greeks, as were the the to/ti/a (chiefly uned as 
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a measure = half-a-pintj, and the stafiAiu^n ^ and Q^mhuffi;" 
^vhich were boat-shaped vessels. The dAi^num fa rare ward^ 
but used by Koracc®) was supposed to be mad^ in the form 
of the Ica^-ES or pods of the or Egyptian bean.* 

Its later ecclesiastical use is well knawti. Other names of v^'hich 
we hear arc the the piultfs^^ the (see below 

and the or cup drained at one draught (see Vol. L p i S i 

Like the Greek the appears to have been pf all 

these the one most commonly in use, and is constantly referred 
to by p4X‘ts and prose WTiters, Those of terracotta could often 
be purchased at a very lo\v price, and formed^ it is evident^ 
the ordinary drinking-cups of the Roman cit]?.en ; tliey were 
also frequently of glass, Juvenal speaks of plebeian cups 
purchased for a few ass£s'^*\ and Martial describes a man 
buying tw'O ra/mr for an as and taking them home wdtli 
We have no exact information as to its form, but it must 
have been something like the Greek Af/ix^ only probably 
without handles; it was also used for solid food such as 
herbs.“ Seneca speaks of mlisifs TiA^rdfiae, Avhicli seem from 
the context to have been of earthenware,^" Varieties of the 
are probably represented by the ty'pical Gaulish forma 
illusLratcd in Chapter XX 111 ,^ 221-223. 

Of dishes and other utensils employed for food at the tabic, ‘ 
the largest w^rc the /a/rx and the fa/tna. The former is 
described by Horace and Juvenal as large ertuugb to hold a 
whole boar,^^ and was probably of metal j the fa/tfia is described 
as a dish for holding fiiih, crabs^ or lobsters/* but tliat it was 
not necessarily limited in size is shown by the stories alrcad>^ 
alluded to of Domitian and Viteliius (p, 456), The latter, W"heri 
dragged to his deaths was insults by the epithet of pud/iafius^ 
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or dish-maker,^ The patina was flatp and made^ of clay, and 
h also described as a wide and shallow vessel for cooking.- 
It is contrastiid ivitli the m the weU-known fable of the 

fox and the stork “ Smaller dishes for sweetmeatsi and other 
dainties were the atid and the The 

disois and fiafu/sts^ appear to have been, like the lafix, principally 
of metal; the former was like a shield (whence icafula and 
: the latter is men boned by IsidoruSp who describes 
it as quadrangular, and by Martial, together with some 
obscurely-named diahes^: 

Sic tmplet gabatas paropsidesque 
Et leves sciutulos cavasque Ences. 

Martial speaks of the paleiia as a dish for a turbot^ and also 
as a vessel of black ware which was used to hold vegetables^; 
the ca/iKus (a fictile dish) W'as large enough to hold a good- 
sized fish, such as a tunny," and the (afi/Zas appears to have 
been a sort of porringen Sauces were placed in small dishes 
or cups, known as aa/iiiu/a (the Greek o^vi 3 a^m\ which were 
^ evidently of earthenware'^; the tfrtiVY/w.r held pepper,"'^ and the 
ctffu;Aa or shell was used for a salt-cellar, also for unguenU^^ 
The latter was probably a real shell, not of earthenw'are, 
' Another kind of dish which is only once mentioned, in Horace's 
account of Xasidienus" banquet, was the probably 

a kind of in metal, which held on that occasion a sort 

of of game.*^ His own table, however^ he boasts, was 

adorned only by a ^tid two cups, an or rinsing- 

bowt, a atid a or libation bowL'^ The ^ufius seems 

to have corresponded to the Greek or and is the 
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genera! aame fnr an oil-flRsk or crucL* It was cither a small^ 
long-necked bottle or a squat flask with a narrow sixiut. which 
allowed the oil to pour slowly. Roach-Smithi publiAllied a 
relief dedicated by Egnatius, a physician, to the Deae Metres, 
□n whteli small vases of the first-named form appear, indicating 
that he consecrated his medicine bottles to these divinilieSi* 

Of vesseb for cookingj washing, and other common domestic 
purpusesj the i?//a was that in most general use^; the wq;rd is, 
in fkctj a generic name for a jar or pot fGk. as in the 

play of Plautus, the Auiuhri^^ the name of which embodies an 
archaic form of the word, {nj/u/a. Here it was used fur 

hiding a hoard of gold. It was also, as has been noted, used 
as a Itinerary nm, and some inscribed examples of marble 
have been found in tombsr The was more particularly 

a wa_shing hsjsin, but Juvenal speaks of it aa scented with 
Fakrnian wlnej It is usually identified wdth the 
a large, shallow, open bowd with a spout, frequently found in 
Britain and Central Europe [see below^ p 550); it is of coarse 
light-red clay^ and often has the potter's name stamped upon 
it. That it was used for pounding substances is shown by the 
fact that St often has small pebbles embedded in Ihe surface 
of the interior. The S€u^ra is mentioned by Cato and Plautus,^ 
and appears to have been used only in Republican limes; its 
Imperial successor was the ttazralfus} The /tfia or was 

a saucepan with a flat handle ■ numerous examples in brou^ie, 
stiver, and earthenware have been preaerved, and some have 
elaborate designs in relief on the handle.** 

■ A number of obscure and archaic names of vases are recorded 
by the etymologists and other writer??, especially in regard to 
those used for sacrificial purposes and libations^ The mph 
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or capiulo w’as probably' a kind of jug (from mpere, to contain)'; 
Cicero refers to the mptdmtatiat which were a legacy from 
Numa." TUc pmeferimlum^ was not, as usually supposed in 
popular archaeology, a Jug, but a shallow basin of bronze 
without handljs, like a patera. The Upasla or lepesta (cf. Greek 
XeimoTt}) is recorded as used in Sabine temples,' and the /a/He 
was used in the cult of Vesta for holding water*; the eutumimn^ 
is aliio mentioned- The shHpu/um"' and simptivium^ represent 
similar utensils, though the W'ords are disLinct; they were small- 
sized ladles used almost exclusively in religious rites, and some¬ 
time i regarded as old-fashioned. With reference to the size, 
ftnetus in simpah excitare'^ became a proverbial expression for 
“a storm in a teacup." They seem to have been usually of 
metal, but Pliny speaks of fictile the iimpavintu is 

represented on coins and sacriflcial reliefs, The Aiir.i appears 
to have been used for offerings to Bacchus,'^ and the guttus^ 
eytnbivm, and other forms also appear in a sacrificial connection '*; 
conversely the palmi, which is for the most part exclusively 
a libation bowl, was sometimes used for secular purposes"; there 
is evidence that its use as a drinking vessel IS older than its 
use for libations. The last-named corresponds to the Greek 
(Vol. Lp- 191)“ and is constantly referred to or repre¬ 
sented : its essential feature was the hollow knob or mtphalos 
in the cetitre. and it w'as eidier made of metal or earthenware. 
The patella was also used for libations or for offering first-fruits 
to the household gods,''’ 

Other obscure words referring to vases of secular use arc the 
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(Greeks and 7fitj/liivmi/r (Greeks 

meaning respectively bashis for wafihlng the feet and hands ; 
the iiquimhiaririPi for W'ashing vessels® ; the ^ variety 

of the swus*\ the pi/farf^s^ a vessel used for warm drinks, 
for must^ for preserving grapes, for eoaJs^ for ftimigatfng^ and 
as a cuppiTig-glas,s"; and the aWrf, which Fetsius describes 
as s£ss!/rs, squat and flat-bottoined * The m/euiy 
//cifiiTiftf and s^xinr/nj appear to have been measures onl> ^*tiot 
Vrise,s in general use; the t^oTigiits was one-eighth of an 
amphora, or six sfAtiirii] about six Engltsii pints7 

In the case of the majority of the names discussed in the 
fon:going pages, any attempt at identification with existing 
form-s is hopeless; we Jiave very few clues in the literature 
to the shapes of the vases described, and little evidence from 
thctnsclveSp as is often the case with Greek shapes; nor is 
any Roman writer except Jsidoms, whose date is too late to 
be trust^vorthy, so explicit as Athenaeus, At present little 
has been done iti the way of collecting the different forms of 
existing vases, biit a valuable treatise on the subject was 
recently js^tued by the late O. Huldcr^ a Wlirtemberg 
professor, who collected ail tlie forms found in Germany and 
haly,^ and although he did not attempt to idetitify Liicm by 
Latin namesj he has done much service in grouping them 
together, classified as urns, jars, jugs, and so on, in a series 
of twenty-three plates of outline draw'ingSL 

There is, in fact, in Roman pottery^ no clear tine of distinction 
to be draiffn between the various forms of drinkiug-cups or of 
jugs or dishes, as is the case with Greek vases; different 


^ Paul. £.T fesL p. 247* JkikiM : Yarm, 
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forint again arc found in dififerent fabncs^ and thoisc typical 
of ornamented \yares arc not found in plain pottery, and so 
on. Nor mult it be forgotten tliat in Roman pottery the 
ornamented ivarc^ arc the exception rather than the rule. 
Where the Greeks used painted vases, the Romans used metal; 
and apart from the plain pottery, the forms are almost limited 
to a few varieties of cups, bowls, and dishes. Coniparisons 
with ;thc Greek equivalents ilJiistrated in Chapter IV^ may 
give a probable idea of what the Roman meant when he 
spoke of an or an bul for the rest the modern 

investigator can do little beyond attempting lo point out what 
t>pG3 of vases were peculiar to different periods or fabrics^ 
and in most cases any attempt to give specific names can 
only be regarded as arbitrary. 



CHAPTER XXI1 


« 

POTTER V, ///S TOR/CALL V TREATED; 
ARRETINE WARE 

Roman pottery ttienLioncd by anchenl writers—“SamLiio” ware—Centres 
of fabric—The pottery' of ArretimTi'-ChaKicieri5tic5—Fotteins* stamps— 
Shapes of Arretine vases—Sourct^i of laspimttoB for deLroration— 
“^Italtan Mcgarian Subjects—Distr^ution of Arretme wMi. 

IN’ the present chapter ive propose to discnss the origin and 
character of the finer Roman poLter>% or red glazed viarc wtlh 
designs m tehef, which is usually known to modem writers 
under the convenient designation of Urm a phrase 

which has already been explained (p. 434). Not only in clay 
and glaze but in decoration these wares arc characteristically 
Kansan ; but the question as to the actual centre or centres of 
their manufacture still admits of some discussion. 

Relying principally upon the tcstirnony of Plin}% Martial, and 
other ancient writers^ archaeologists have been acctistnmcd to 
classify the rod ware with reliefs^ on a rough system of distinction 
according to artistic merit, as Arretiiie, Samian, and false 
Samian/^ The latter tcrin ** Samian ” has indeed acquired such 
popularity that it has passed into the language as a conventional 
term of almost ever^’'-day use ; but to the scientific investigator 
it has long been apparent that in point of accuracy it almost 
stands on a level with that of " Etruscan vase,*' That of " false 
Samian” ha_s usually been applied to a certain clans of provincial 
wares, technically inferior to the ” Samian ” But though both 
terms may still retain currency in popular language for the sake 
of convenience^ it must not be supposed that they are impressed 
with the hall-mark of scientific terminology* 

Before however we attempt to distinguish the difi’erent fabrics 
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on the ba^iiia of recent researches, it may be as well to investigate 
the statements of the classical writers and weigh the evidence 
which they afford on tlie various kinds of pottery in use in Italy 
nnder the Roman Empire. 

The moRi valuable information is found in the page_s of Pliny* 
supplemented by bidorus of Seville, who, writing in the seventh 
century, probably gives merely second-hand informatiaTi. The 
forni^fr ^ says - The majarity of mankind use earthenw^are 
vessels, Samian ware is commended even at the present day for 
dinner ser^dees; this reputation is also kept up by Arretium 
m Italy,and for drinking-cui>s by Surrentum, Hasta, Follentia, 
SaguntLim in Spain^ and Pergamum in Asia, Tralles is also a 
centre for pottery, and Mutina in Italy . « . . and exportation 
from the celebrated potteries goes on all over the world,” 
IsidortisH who largely quotes from Pliny, gives the tradition that 
Samos was the seat of the original invention of potter> , " whence 
too came Samian vasei.” ^ He goes on to say that “ Arretine 
\ases are so called from Arrettum, a town in Italy where they 
are made, for they are rod/' But in regard to Samian ware'" 
ho admits that there is another explanation of the term^ namely 
that it is a corruption of Samnia. Herein he is possibly not far 
from the truth, for tve have already seen iJiat the adjacent region 
of Campania was in the last few" centuries of the Republic 
famou-'^ as a centre for relief-wares, and it is possible that the 
manufacture of such pottery was carried on in the district, as for 
instance at PutcoU, lung afterw^ds. VVe also know that Allifae 
in Samnium was a seat of this industry,^ and that a special 
class of pottery was'made at Ocriculuni and at Mevania in 
Umbria about 300 B.c. {see below, p. 49°)^ 

On the other hand there is no doubt that Samos had a reputa¬ 
tion fur Its pottery for many centuries, as is implied by the 
tradition w-hidi Isidorus quotes and by the words of Pliny : 
^^even at the present day it b corntnendccL'' In a previous 
chapter it has been suggested that the so-called Megarian bowb^ 
which undoubtedly are a prototype of the Homan wares, repre¬ 
sent the Samian pottery' of the Ilellenistic period ; hut whether 

^ JEA- itxKV. itiofiT. * 39' 
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this is so or nnt^ the ma-st prob^ibk conclusion is tltal the 
term Samian" connotes in the first instiincc a Greek, not a 
Roman, fabric; that this Greek ware was imported into Italy ; 
and lhat it became so popular tliat the term really came into use 
for native prcxiucts^ just a.s now-a-days we are^able to speak 
of “ China “ which has travelled no further than from Worcester, 
Sevres, or Dresden. It may thus have become a generic iiainc 
for table-ware. Plautus mentions Samian ware more thanjonce 
(see above, p. 456), usually with reference to its brittleness, as 
in the where Menaedimus saya^ Knock gently!” 

to which the parasite Pensculus replies : 1 suppose you are 
afraid the doors are Samian."" Again in the with 

a jesting allusion to Samos as the home of one of the two 
heroines: “Take care, please, that no one handles her carelessly; 
ynii know hou' easily a Samian vase gets broken.^ In another 
passage he speaks of a Samhifim And Tertuliian^ 

speaking of Numa's times, says that only Samian va_^e5 were 
as yet m use.^ 

Pliny also mentions Fergamum and Tralles as centres of 
fabrics, attd speaks of the finmiai or toughness of that of KoSj 
but of these w'e know nothing furtberp It has been pointed out 
by DragciidorIT that there was some manufacture of ti^rra 
in Asia Minor under the Empire," probably an imitation of the ' 
Italian ware, as Uie examples known present the same character¬ 
istics as the provincial wares of Central Europe^ and the forncs 
are al-^o those of the Arretiue vases^ The same writer has 
shown that there were also manufactures of /frm sl^ 7 /iT/a in 
Greece itself, in Egypt, and in Southern Russia, which were of 
similar character. 

To return to Italy and its local fabrics. It is not to be sup¬ 
posed that there w’as any one principal centre, for different towms 
excelled in their respective wares, and these were ]mp3rted from 
one to the other, and especially into Rome. This city was of 
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courw originally supplied with earthenware by the Etruseans, 
whose mantle felt on the tou‘n of Arrctiuoi, but tt cannot be 
doubted that the manufacture of pottery must have been carried 
on to some extent in Rome itself after the absorption of the 
Etruscan people V\''e read that even in Nunia's lime there was 
a Guild of Putfers (see p, 372), but it never appears to have 
excelled in any of the finer wares, and is ignored by Pliny, 
thoujjh Me have evidence from other sources. Thus Martial 
speaks of cadi Vaticam^ and Juvenal of fragile dishes from the 
Vatican hill.’ Cato says dt>lia arc best bougltt in Rome, tiles 
at Venafrum.* And the evidence of a pottcr>' in the third and 
second centuries ]i.C. on the Esquiline which is given by the 
find of lamps described in Chapter XX. is supported by Festus/ 
Pliny,as ive have seen, mentions Arretium, Hasta and Pollentia, 
Mutina and SurrentUm with commendation; he also couples the 
pottery of Hadria tvith that of Kos for firniiias 't He further 
implies that Arretium kept up tlie old proeminence of die 
Samian ware, and this is borne out, not only by what we 
gather from Martial and other wTiteri, but still more by modern 
discoveries^ of which we sliatt shortly speak in detail. Of the 
other potteries less is knoivtij but remains have been found at 
Hasta and Pollcntia (Asti and Follcnia in Fiedmont}* and the 
'figtinae of Vellcia in the same region were al.so well known 
in antiquity.' At Mulina (Modena) remains of a potteiy were 
found (see VoL I-ix 71)1 togetlier witli va.ws of Arretine type, 
and the potter Fortis, whose name so often occurs on lamps 
^6), appears to have had liis workshop here, Hi-s stamps 
are also found on tiles and on patter)' of all kinds, even 
Arretine. Here, too, were found vases of black ware, of 
“ GraecoCarnpatiian ” style, soinetiiiies with stamps impressed 
from gems, and unglazed red plates stamped with small pal* 
roettes like the Greek black-glazed wares (Vol. I, p. 212), Livy 

■ L 19 ^ sec ibovnv p. 4 ^ 3 - 
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mcnttons lliaL in 17^ I'.C, a great de^Lructian tix?k place here 
nf '' all kinds of vas&Sp made more for use than for ornament''^ 
In Uieir general rc.suks Llie poiiery-finds are inytructne a-s 
showing the transition from black lo red u’areSj which may also 
be observed in tile vases of Popilius and the early Arretine 
fabrics (see below),^ * 

Campania in general seems to have maintiiined the traditions 
of the Calenc -ind t^tfUsco-Campanian fabrics of the ^hlrd 
centiir>' ^Chapter X f^X a^nd there £5 evidence of manufaetLire and 
export in the first century B,c;. Horaces table was supplied 
with CfW!/*(tria s!fpc/le.v^ Surrentum w'are is mentioned hv 
Martial as well as Pliny, and, as indicated in the preceding 
chapter (p. ^tipphtd amphorae of local wine lo Pompeii.^ 
The pottery of Curoaci which place was at an earlier date ai^ 
important centre for painted vases (Vol. 1. p. -SoX is mentioned 
bj Martial, It watild also seem to have supplied clay for the 
vases made at the neighbouring Futeoli, which had no local day 
suitable for the purpose^ and is not inentioned by ancient writers. 
rJie latter has however yielded large numbers of vases of a t>'pe 
closely resembling the Arretinej and a potter^' was discovered 
in 11^74^ with moulds/ Some of the vases have Arreltne 
stamps," which imply Import at ions during the first century Is. cl., 
but name^ of local letters arc also known, chief of whom h 
IVumerius Naevius Hilarus^ who employed eleven slaves^ 
Q. Fomponius Serenus and L. Valerius Titus are abo found 
here and elsewhere in Southern ItaJy and at Ni.smes.'* Some 
fragments of this Puteoli ware from sarious sources are in the 


British Museum.^ 

Horace speaks of pottery' from Allifae in Samnium," and 
1 liny mentions the popularity' of that made at Rhegium and Cu¬ 
mae^; this exhausts the list of sites known to us from ancient 
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writers. In the province!] ihc only place which had any fame 
was Sa^untutn, alluded to by Pliny and more than once by 
Martial, who speaks of cups (/f>*a/Ar and tymbid^ fashioned from 
Sa};Lintiiic clay’; also of a ^Hlhesis aptemria or nest of seven 
cups, “ polished by the potter's coarse tool, of clay turrled on 
the Spanish whetl”* But modern researches on the site have 
not thrown any light on the character of the local fabric (p. 540)^ J 
it is only at Tarragona dial terra sigillata has been found. 
The pottery of Ametiuin is more than once referred to by 
Martial, ivho notes that it compared unfavourably with the 
splendour of crystal vessels, but at the same time" begs his 
hearer not to regard, it altogether with contempt, for Porsciia 
was u'ell served with his Tuscan earthenware'; 

Artetina nimis tw spemas \'asa monemus; 

Lautus emt Tuscls Ptusena hctilibus. 

An epigram in the Latin Anthology' (259) • 

AiTetbe calLv, metisis decor ante patemis, 

Ante manus medici quam bene sanus eras.’ 

Ocher allusions are less direcL* Coming down to more modern 
times, W'c actually' find mention of the potterj' in a manuscript 
written by Sig. Ristori of Arezzo in 1282, and by' C. Villani 
'in his History i)f the llV/tf, written in the fourteenth century. 
Subsequently' Alessl, rvho lived in the time of Leo X.> described 
the discovery of red ware about a mile from the city, and 
Vasari tells us that in 1484 his gnindfalher found in the 
neighbourhood tJiree vaults of an ancient furnace. Further 
allusions are found in the writings of Gori ( 1 / 34 ) Rossi 
(1796) ; '‘"d in 1841 Fabroni published a history of Arretine 
ware,' in which tire above facts are recorded. He tells us 
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that in 1779 potteries u^crc unearthed at Cincelli or Centuin 
Ctllac, i.vhiGh contained, various implements^ part of 

a potter's ^vheel, resembling those in vogue the present 
day* It was domposed of two circular slabs placed round 
□nc pivot at an interval from one another^ dieir diameter 
not being the same. The wheel actually fouJld was of terras 
cotta, about ii inches in diameter by 3 inches in thickness^ with 
a groove round the edge. It was bound with a leaden Lyre^ 
held in place by six cylinders of the same metal, and appears 
to have been the upper of the two slabs^ the table " on 
which the clay was placed.' 

The Arretiiie ware must be regarded as Mr Roman pottery 
/ar The term was used anciently in an extended 

sense for all vases of a certain technique without regard to 
the place of Tnannracturc, as a piece of evidence from Spain 
tends to show. Pottery has been found at Tarragona with 
the inj5crIpt?on, A TITII FIGVL AkkE, _ 1 . Tki: 
which has generally been taken to mean a maker of Arretine 
ware Living on the spot, just as now-a-days WJlton or Brussels 
Carpets may be made at Kidderminster. 

The general cbaracleristies of the Arretine ware are : (j) the 
fine local red clay, carerully worked tip and baked very hard 
to a rich coral-colourp or like sealing-wax ; the fine red glaze, * 
composed chiefly of silica^ iron oxide, and an alkaline substance, 
wliich^ as we have seen (p. 437)^ was perhaps borax ; (3J 
the great variety of form.^ employed, w^hlch show in a marked 
degree the influence of metal-work ; (4) the stamps with potter's 
names, w'hich are almost invariably found. The duration of 
this pottery seems to have been from about 150 B.c. to the 
end af the first century of the Empire, at w^hich time pottery 
in Italy had reached a very degenerate stage, and the height 
of its success and popular!ty was during the first century ttC. 
Analyses of the vases show' that practically the same results 
as to their composition are obtained from different periDds, 

During die last century these vases have been found in large 
numbers at i\rc2zo, and there is now a considcmble quantity 
of them collected hi the public museum of that city, a,s well 
* aVsffve. p. 433. * c\/.L. \L 
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as in private collections and the museums of other countries- 
The ofiicLal record of JtuJEart excavations cdrltajiis an account of 
finds made in 1^83, 1884, \dgo, 1894+and 1896 on various sites 
iu the citv and immediate neighbourhood,^ and gives the locality 
of the di^Tcrent potteries ’ as ivell as the names of their owners. 
The first potter's name recorded was that of Cafidius Strigo 
by Alessi ; it was found in 1492 in the presence of GEOvanni 
de^ ^tedici, afterwards Leo X, Others were given by Gori, 
and fuller lists (up to date) by Fabroni in 1841^ Gamurrini 
m E859, and Marini in 1884.^ At the present day ihe most 
complete infonmation on this head may be found in the recently 
published volume of the Ct^rfHS of l^tin inscriptions deating 
witli Etruriar^ in which the results of the most recent excava¬ 
tions arc incorporated. A large number have also been found 
at Rome, the names being identical with those found at ArcKzo, 
and the w'ai'e consejquently imported.^ It must be distinguished 
from the inferior relief w'ares either of local fabric (sec p. 492) 
or imported from Gaul, Northern Italy, and elsewhere. Names 
of Arretine potters arc al^o found in large numbers at Modena, 
Rimini, and other places in Northern Italy, in France, Spain, 
and elsewhere. 

The stamps range in date from the second century RC. 
dowm to the Christian era, but not beyond the first century 
of the Empire. The oldest of all, it is interesting to note, 
are found on btaek-glazed wares similar in character to those 
from the Esquilinei^ The red-glazed w^arc probably came 
in about lOO is.C., and the two methods appear to have been 
for a time contemporaneous. The initials q A P and c - v 
which occur on early red Arretine wares ^ are also found 
on the Esquiline lamps. Next corncs the red ware with 
quadrangular stamps repeated four or five times on the 
bottom, followed by single quadrangular stamps and those 
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of var^Hng form, especially some In the shape of a loot* which 
are not found in the best period at ArrctJum, and seem to 
belong only to the time of the Empire. This fdtm of stump 
is very common on lamps and plain potteJy^ and there are 
many examples of bronze stamps tn Ihls shape ejEtant.* Those 
vases which have stamps on the exterior in the midst of the 
design represent the middle or Augustan period. The older 
stamps are more deeply impressed in the stirface of the v^isc 
than the later. On the whole^ the palaeographical evidertee 
of the stamps is ver>* slight* and we can only roughly date 
them between loo and too A.r* DragendorfT has, how- 
ever, noted that the. slaves^ names are mostly Greek, a detail 
which helps to establish a UmtimiJ /ost placing them 

later than 146 

The Calidius Strigo of whom w^e have already spoken was a 
potter of some Importance,, employing twenty slaves, of whom 
the names of Rrotus and Synistor occur most frequently. 
But he only seems to have made plain table wares without 
reliefs, examples of w'hich are found in Rome and elsewhere. 
A potter named Domitius had a w^orkshop on the same spot, 
but only employed a few slaves. A more important name 
is that of Publius Cornelius, first found by Ferdinando Rossi 
in tlie eighteenth century at Cincelli, together with remains 
of his workshop; many additional examples were found in 
1883 and 1892. He employed no less than forty slaves^ of 
whom the best known arc Anciocfh)us, Faustus* Hcraclides^ 
Primus, and Rodo. One vase by the last-named has medallions 
with the head of Augustus and the inseriplionj AVGV.STVS, 
which gives the date of the fabric.* Previous to the discovery 
of this in 1893 Gamutrini had supposed that Cornelius was 
one of the colonists placed at Arezio by Sulla. Many of his 
vases arc found at Rome* and also in Spain and Southern 
Italy. The vases with corn ELI in a font-shaped stamp are 
probably not his. He appears to have acquired the business 
of two other potters—C. Tellius and C. Cispius, 

* C£ B.M. Cat. time : sh: 1BS3, p. 2^ ft j i%o^ 
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Among all the potters’ stamp few are commoner than that 
of M. Perennius, and his ivares certainly take the highest rank 
for their artistic merit All his relief designs are copied from 
the best Greek modeb, as will be seen latcn Few of his vases 
seem to have Jseen exported to Rome, but they are found in 
Spin and Southern GauL The form of the name on the 
Stamps varies greatly,* the commonest being M. PEREKM; 
JT, 0£ltEN,, M. PE HE-, and M. PER. arc also found, and even 
M. FE. with the letters joined in a monogram. He employed 
seventeen slaves, of whom the best known is Tigranes. 
His name appears as TIGRAN, TIGR.A, or TIGR, and 
always in conjunction with that of Perennius. These two 
are found on a vase with Achilles and Diomede fighting 
against Hector.* and on three Arretine moulds in the Britbh 
Museum, the subjects of which are a dance of Maenads, ma-sks 
of Maenads and SatjTs, and a banquet scene (Plate LXVI. 
figs. 4, 6). The name of Tigrancs appears alone on a fine vase 
in the Louvre with the apffltheosis of Htrakles." Anoihcr 
slave, Cerdo, made a vase 'with the nine Musm, their names 
being inscribed over lliem in Greek** A third slave who 
produced vases of more than average merit was Bargates, 
ivhose name is found on a fine vase in the Boston Museum 
(Fig- 218),* the subject of which is the fall of Phaethon, who 
lies shattered in pieces on the ground, with Tethys coming to 
his rescue. Zeus with his thunderbolt and Artemis with her 
bow have brought about his downfall. Helios is seen collcctitig 
his terrified steeds ; and the rest of the design is occupied with 
the transfortnation of the Hcliadea into poplars- 

The site of Perennius' principal workshop appears to have 
been in the city itself, close to the church of Sta. Maria in 
Gradt: but he may also have had a branch manufactory at 
Ctncclli or Centum Cellae. Signor Pasqui ‘ notes that his name 
occurs alone on the interior of plain bowds and dishes. Nest 
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NAMES OF POTTERS 


4® 5 


to these comd the copies of Greek mode!^ by Cerdoj Ftladesi 
Pile mo, and Nicephorus, followed by Tisanes, and then by 
BargateSi also worked for Ti^ranes when he became a 

■‘Li’ BARGA rt- ^ I . I 

freedenan (the atampa being m the lorm m , ticr.' ’ ’ ^ ? 


occur the names of Crescens and Satuminus.. 

Three Annii had a pottery near the church of San Francesco, 
and jemployed over twenty slaves, wdth both Greek and Roman 
names; the most important of the three is C* Annius, who 
made vases with reliefs, as did Ludus, but Sextus only made 
plain wares. There are also vases stamped ANN I only; they 
probably belong to the first century »,C. Aulus Titius is found 
frequently at Arezzo and Rimini, at Utlcbonne In France, 
and, as wc have seen, in Spain ;-his wares also penetrated to 
Africa and all parts of Italy. He has no names of slaves 
coupled with his, and his signature appears in the various 
forms. A. Till, A. TiU A. Titi figul Arnt. He was 

succeeded by C, Titius Nepos. who had fifteen slaves, and there 
is also a L Titius. C. and L. Tettius occur at Rome, but only 
the latter at Arezzo ‘: the word SAMiA, which occurs on his 
stamps, is more likely to he a proper name than to have any 
reference to Samian ware. The name of Rasinius, which is 
associaterl with more names of slaves than any except 
Cornelius, is found more often at Rome than at Areizo^; it 
also occurs at Pompeii’ and at Keuss in Germany, which facts 
point to the time of Augustus- and A.D. 79 as the limits of 
date. Of the iiumeruua slaves, some were afterwards employed 
by C. Mernmiu^ There appear to have been at least two repre¬ 
sentatives of the name, C. Rasiniua in (he Augustan period, 
and L. Raslnius I’isanus in the Flavian. 'I he latter pechelette 
has shown to be a degenerate Artetine, making imitations of 
Gaulish ware.* T. and C, Tetronius are found at Arezzo, 
tc^cther with remains of their potteries, and C. Gavius, who 
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belongs to the Republican perietd^ at Cincelli. Numerous other 
potters who are probably Arretine may be found m Ihm^s 
lists ^; on the other hand^ there are stamps found at Rome 
and in Elnjria which cannot have originated from Arretium. 
Such are drdf£fr r^(yf£fidum} And Fatis/ifS 

Sa/iria/i>F^ ^ ; those witli such as or ■ FELICIS, 

which are found at RomCp but are probably Gaulish^; those 
with /^Y/ or £pod with the exception of l ^amdiis 

fecit /lec, from Arezzo*; and Atrane, a name found at Vutci, 
Chiusi, and many other sites In Etruriap but not at ArezzoL^ 

The name usually given in the signatures on the stamps is 
that of the maker only; sometimes a slave's name is added, 
cither above or below the maker's^ or on a separate stamp. 
The maker's name usualJy gives the ii&meN and /naeriamt/!nt 
iinplying a freedman, and when given in full is seen to be in 
the genitive ; the slave's name is usually in the noTninative. 
Four typical varieties are given by the following stamps from 
the pottery of P, Cornelius, with the name of the slave Potus : 

POT VS n couN roTi p corn 

e COk POT vs P CORN POTt 

A difhcuUy sometimes arises in regard to these two-line stamps 
when the slave’s name occurs /Tel£?zi* that of the master, on 
account of the frequent abbreviations * for instance, it is not 

easy tq say whether such stamps as ^ or ^ 

^ DTDM . ANTHVS 

denote one name or two, for there are certain instances w here 
the master has three names* It is always possible that the 
name denotes a slave become a freedman, as A. Vi bins Dio- 
raedes or F. Cornelius Anthus^ and in Dr. Dressers opinion ® 
this is the most probable explanation ; but the alternative has 
much in its favour. There sue* moreover, stamps such as 
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which^ of course^ le^ve 


F' MKSEINt P CORNEL! 

A^IFLTO FIRM VS F^ecii) 

no room fo^ doubt In later examples the pra^fiomeJi is often 
omitted, and occasionally the firrtemfMm and are found 

without the gentile name ^ ; there are also a fewr instances ol 
female names,^ An eKceptional form of signature is g;iven by 
CINNA c' h ' TlJl(orum} s{/rvits}; occasionally also^ as in the 
eximiplE from Spain already quoted, YlGVlJjiS} ARRE(/i,ftrwi'), 
or simply ARRETT(fir/wi are found. Sometiraes, again, two 
potters seem to have been in partnership, as Sura and Fhilo- 
logUS, L. Gellius and L. Scmprqnius (L-GELLI L SEMFj,^ Or 
two firms, as the Umbricii and Vibieni, 

The simple quadrangular form of stamp is by far the 
commonest^ and, next to this, an outline of a foot ; less frequent 
forms^ and of later date, are the circular^ oval, or lunate, and 
other varieties of marks, such as wreaths, stars, or branches- 
Df. Dressel gives no less than eighty-seven types from Rome,^ 
of ivhich thirty-three are rectangular with ornamental edges. 
The forms of the letters arc not always an indication of date, 
but such forms as A for A, II for E, and I* for F betoken 
an early date. Ligatured letters ahound. The names are often 
written from right to left, or left to right.with separate 
letters reversed or inverted ‘ or the ^vords are broken up as 


^ for Docimus, for RomanuCs), and so on.^ The 
Docr RO^t 

stamps w'ere probably of wwd, but same are taken from 
seal-rings. 


The fonn.s of A cretin e vases are all, without exception, 
burrow'cd from metal originals, and in their contours display 
the same tendency. But, as compared with the Hellenistic 
forms they show great simplicjt>"j and almost, as iL were, a 
return to archaism. The vases are for the most part of small 
size, and indeed the dimensions of the furnaces at Arezzo seem 

1 Crlrl . IT. 4996* 5094. F* 
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to Indicate that larger vases could not have been baked m 
them. They are principally bowls^ and dtshes, the former 
□f hemispherical or cylindrical form and devoid pf handles— 
a characteristic which usually distingqiahes Roman from Greek 
pottery. Some of the moulds for Arretine ware in the British 
Museum collection appear to have been used for a deep cup 
with fiat base and spreading lip (Plate LXVT. fig. 5)1 
a type which finds no parallel in Greek shapes, but ^the 
hemispherical bowd on a low foot is the prevailing form. 



WiQn 219, aRRETOiE XSAtifA WCTH TKE FguH bELASUNB (seiTI&H MUbEL'kE]. 


Other shapes are extremely rare> a notable exception being 
the beautiful krater in the Brrtiih Museum with figures of 
the Seasons (Fig. 219), which, although found at Capua, is 
certainly Arfctine in style and tcchjiiquc. The technical me¬ 
thods employed we have already described in the precKling 
chapter/ and there do not appear to have been any variations 
peculiar to this fabric, Fabroni (p, 37) states that cinerary 
urns^ tiles, lamps, and reliefs were also made in the potteries at 
Arretiuin. 


“ SniUfio XfifiJi. 1S97, p, 2 £$. 
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SHAPES AND THEIR PROTOTYPES 4^9 


The pTOlotypi.'S uf the forms we have seen to be the Hellenistic 
vases of cliascd metal,'for which Alexandria was the pHneipat 
centre. But, , apart from fond, it is doubtful whether the 
Alexandrine toreutic work exercised much influence on the 
potters of Arretium, For the decoration and subjects tiiey 
undoubtedly drew their inspiration chiefly from the New-Attic 
reliefs ’ and the art of Asia Minor, as has been pointed out by 
more than one recent writer,*^ who have urged that the influence 
of Alexandria on Roman art has been greatly over-estimated." 
Dragendorff points out that all the famous chasers known to 
us were natives of Asia Minor," and thinks that Rhodes was 
probably the centre of this art It must also be borne in mind 
that the second centuiy was the era of collecting works of art 
in Greece and Asia Minor and conveying them to Rome, so 
that the examples which were most prominently before the 
eyes of Italian artists under the later Republic were just these 
products of Greece and Asia Minor in the Hellenistic Age. 
Moreover, the Rhodian and Pergamenc schools of art were still 
living when that of Alexandria was dying out under the later 
Ptolemies. The mixed style of art of the first century B.C. is 
essentially Roman, pixiduced under the Influence of the Greek 
works then collected In Rome, and dots not extend beyond 
‘ Italy. 

But it is also eonceivable that its predecessors in the line 
of ceramic development contributed to produce the xvarc of 
Ari-etium. It recalls in some respects the different Greek 
relief-wares discussed in Chapter XL. the Calene phialac of 
tlie third century, and the so-called Megarian or Homeric 
bowls, in w'hich some have seen the real Samian ” ware of 
the Roman writers, dating from the same period. To these 
succeeded in Hellenic lands the fabrics of Athens, Southern 
Russia and Asia Minor, to wrhkh allusion has already been 
made, and which often present similar characteristics to ibc 
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Arretine fabncs. Nor must it be forgottoti that the earliest 
Arrctiue potter^^ was covered ivilh a black glaze, wbuch may 
indeed reprciJent a desire to reproduce the cHecj of metal, but 
is much more likely to be a direct heritage from the late 
Greek potter^', which in this respect carried on the tradition 
of the painted wares. At aU events, two maih characteristics 
of Hcilcnistic pottery have plainly left their mark on Roman 
fabrics: the disappearance of painting under the influence of 
relief decoration imitated from metal, and the cessation of the 
exclusive use of a black varnish. 

The transition seems to be partially effected by a small 
group of vases which have been styded “ Italian Meganan 
bowl-s ” QT " Vases of PDpilius/' after the potter C, PopiltuSj 
whose name occurs on many of them.^ They form a distinct 
class, dating appariently from the third century H,C,, cm the 
testimony of the inscriptions; the form is that of a hemispherical 
bowl without handle or foot, with very thin wallSp and covered 
with a sUp of varying colour—^yeliow, brown, or black. These 
bowls, too, axe a close imitation of metal-work, especially in 
the arrangement of the reliefs. The ornament usually consists 
of long leaves and scrolls radiating from a rosette on the foot 
and bordered abo\'c by bands of wave- or tongue-pattern, 
scrollSj or garlands ; the ground is filled in iivith stars, shields, * 
and other devices. In the Ener examples a frieze of figures is 
added, with such motives as Erotes, masks, dolphins, and 0X“ 
skulls repeated. The bowd uf Popiliits published by Hartwig 
is the only one with a definite subject: a fi^fht between Greeks 
and Barbarians, which is an undoubted reminiscence of the 
famous mosaic at Pompeii with Alexander at the Issiis. Eleven 
bowls by Fopilius are known, iwo by L- Appius (see Fig. 220), 
and one each by L. Atinius and L QuintlusL The first- 
named potter seems to have lived partly at Ocriculum, partly 
at Mevania in Umbria ; both he and Appius also made 
*^Caleiie^' w'are. These potters were freed men, as the use of 
the two names indicates. Their work does nut show I lie fine 
glaze of the Calene and Arretsne fabnes, hut is decoralive 

■ JfzVA. [S^7, p. 4a (Sifba[ 3 f]g)i ktu p, 37: d'JirJL 
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In its effect; each oraamentat motive ia produced from a 
separate stamp, and the potter's marks are put on ta harbulitu 

(see pL 44^^ * 

To sum up with Dragendorff,' It is clear that a careful 
study of Hellenistic pottery is necessary for a correct estimate 
of the Italian ^nd Roman, As in the case of other arts, it 



na. iso. ■'jr/iLlAJf sriCAKMS ' ItOWL ur L. AeyiUS (bittibei }tl's*u!l). 


proves that the Romans were merely receptive, at heat only 
developing what they received. This development began with 
the importation of Greek relief-wares with black varnish, 
especially fnnm Asia Minor, and their imitation at tales. 
Then, as tn Greece, so in Italy, the .search for new forms, 
colouring, and decoration began and brought about a degencia- 

* pv jS. 
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tion of technique. What the Calcne vase.^ are to those of 
Asia Minor, .so are the vases of Popilius to the " Megarian"' 
boivls. Finally, the finds in Southerir Russia sljpw that even 
the technique of the red-glazed ware is not an .Arretinc in¬ 
vention, but was iiJready known to the Creeks^ although first 
brought to perfection in Ftaly. * 

We must now return to the Arretsne vases and turn our 
attention to their subjects and decoration, and their place In 
artistic devetopment, Drageudorff^ divides them into two 
classes, including with them the vases of Pittcoli, which bear 
Arrctine stamps, and probably only represent a mere off-shoot 
of the latter potteries, merely differing in the quality of the 
design and in the absence of many of ihe best types. These 
were mostly discovered in ! ^74^ and it is possible that the 
kraler from Capua (p. 48S) may also be reckoned as originating 
from this source. 

His first class includes the vases of M, Perennius, which 
form such a large proportion of the signed Arretine w^arcs. 
They are characterLsed by friezes of figures repeated, or of 
groupii of figiifes all of the same size^ sometimes divided by 
pillars or terminal figures. Ground-ornaincnLs are rare^ and the 
ground under the figures is not indicated as elsew^here. The 
subjects include Dionysiac scenes-, such as dancing Maenads, 
sacrifices, drinking-scencs, the vintage, or Dionysos in a chariot; 
Cupids, Muses, and Seasons; Victory sacrificing a bull; Nereids 
with ihe w^eapons of Achilles ; Hicroduli or priestesses dancing, 
with wicker hcadniresses i banqueting, erotic, and hunting-scenes. 
Examples of the latter classes arc given on Plate LX VI- The 
types of the figure, as in the case of the dancing Maenads, 
are largely derived from the New-Attic reliefs (sec above). 

In the second class, to which belong the vases of P. Cornelius 
and those found at Puteoli, a large use of ornFiment is the 
most conspicuous feature^ The figures are little more than 
decorative, or form motive.^ of a sculpturesque character, and 
arc not, as in the first class, isocephalous. Naturalistic motives, 
such as wreaths, are very frequent* Among the types we have 

■ D/, p, 55, 
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*igurc5 like those in the Nile-seenes on the terracotta mural 
Jicfs (p- 371) and Centaurs derived from Hellenic prototj'pes. 

Throughou(“there is a remarkable variety, not only of subjects, 

' ut of ortiaments and methods of composition, features in which 
jie Greek va&&-paInters at all periods allowed themselves little 
freedom. The ornamentation, which usually borders the figures 
abovx and below, or still ofteiter occupies the whole surface 
vaikrtile for decoration, includes such motives as conventional 
ivreaths and festoons, scrolls of foliage, and cgg-and-tonguc 
pattern j a favourite device is the use of columns \idth spiral 
shafts, often surmounted by masks, between the figures. But 
it is often naturalistic as well as conventional, at least in detail, 
and only in the general effect is it purely ornamental rather 
than sl feprc>dLiction of nature, 

III the figures derived frona the N^eiv-Attic reliels and ssmilar 
sources, such as metal reliefs on basts, candelabra, etc., the 
copyist usually shows a strong tendency to archaism: the 
attitudes of the figures arc graceful, but somewhat affected. 
They seldom represent any particular action or story, but even 
human figures arc merely decorative. Groups of dancing figures 
are especially favoured, such as Satyrs and Maenads, or the 
Hieroduli or dancing priestesses, who wear a curious head- 
’ dress of wicker-work or we see Genii and Cupids 

crowning altars and bmp-stands, or playing on musical instru¬ 
ments. Throughout the parallelism with the Roman mural 
reliefs (p. 367 If.) is most remarkable, whether in the archaising 
style, the decarative treatment of human figures, or in the 
choice of themes: the dancing Maenads and Satyrs, the Hiero 
dull. Victory sacrificing a bull, or the figures of Seasons. 
Of the last-named a fine instance is the beautiful kratcr 
from Capua, now in the British Museum (Fig. 2(9), the figures 
on w'liich are most delicately modelled. A stamp in the same 
collection from AreZKO has a figure of Spring, which repeats 
the type of the Capua vase (Plate LXVf. fig. 2: see p. 439). 

A somewhat later development, corresponding to the second 
class described above, seems to draw its inspiration rather from 

■ cr p. SS: ^ 
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the nelltrtistic reliefs of n^ituralistk style, such as Schreiber 
has published, dadng from the third century B.cJ The figures 
iire no longer stiff, but free and vigorous, and tlaborate cotn-^ 
pcMitiotis are attempted^ some being perhaps excerpts from large 
Hellenistic compositions. ReaJislie landscapes ig the HelknLatic 
style, with rocks and trees, are largely favoured, and the 
repertory of subjects includes Dionysiac sacrifices and proces¬ 
sions, combats of Centaurs and Lapiths, and hunting-scenes. 
A fragmentary mould in the British Museum is a good example 
of the latter, only that here the scene is definitely charactensed 
as Alexander the Great at a hon-hunt (Plate LXVI, figs, j). 
The king is just slaying a lion, which stands over a man 
whom it has felled, and Kratcros advances to his assistance 
with an axe. A wreath which adorns the bcajst's neck seems 
to indicate that it was an animal specially kept in the royal 
park for hunting.^ The mould bears the name of M, Peremiius. 

DragetidorlT, in a valuable and illuminating estimate of the 
Arretine wiarcs,^ points out that they arc an example of the 
tendencyp ao constantly occurring in classic art, to imitate 
one substance in another. He is further of opinion that they 
largely reproduce contemporary originals which illustrate the 
eclectic art of the Augustan period, instituting a reaction ^ 
against Hellenistic art and forming in their sample shapes a 
contrast to the forms of later ITellenistic pottery. 

The an of the Augustan Age was followedi as Wigkhoff has 
pointed out,^ by a period of imprcssiotiisin or illusionist style 
derived from painting, which is, however^ completely absent 
from Arretine and all other pottery of the Roman periocL It 
mayp therefore, be fairly assumed that when the impressionist 
st>'le came into vogue, the art of the Arretinc potter had had 
its day. All subsequent wares with reliefs are easentially 
provincial, and the origin of their st^dc is uncertain, but it 
is at all events not derived from any of the contemporary 
phases of Roman art. 
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The vaiiGS of ihe types which we have been describing are 
not, as has been hinted already, found exclusively at Arezzo. 
In Italy they Stre found in all parts,* and the stamps of known 
Arret[ne potters occur in large numbers in Rome, as also at 
Cervetri, Chiusi^ Vulci, and elsew'herc in Etruria* and at 
Mutina (Modena).* They arc also found all over Campania, 
at Capua, Cumae, Pompeii, and Pozauoli. North of the Alps 
they #ccur but rarely, and almost exclusively in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis,* but w'c have seen that they are found in Spain, and 
instances are also recorded from Sardinia, Africa, Greece,* Asia 
Minor, and Cyprus,* From these details two conclusions may 
be drawn, either that there W'cre various centnss scattered over 
the Empire for the manufacture of what was currently known 
as “ Arretine ware,” or that an extensive system of exportation 
went on from one centre, which would naturally be Arrelium. 
Certainly there is no difierence cither technically or aitisltcally 
between the Arezzo vas^ and some of those found in other 
places, such as Modena or Capua. Either view has something 
in its favour, and it is doubtful whether the question is yet 
ripe for solution. 


The Arretiue ware, as wc have seen, steadily degenerated 
'during the first centurj' of the Empire, and at the close of that 
period had practically come to an end. The question then 
arises, What took its place in Italy ? For it will he seen in the 
following pages that in discussing the remaining examples of 
terra sigillata which Roman potters have left us, we have to 
deal almost entirely with provincial wares, made in Gaul and 
Germany, and exported largely even into Central and Soutliem 
Italy. Not the least striking feature in the history of Roman 
pottery is the rapid rise of these provincial fabrics, and the 
reputation which they so spetsdily acquired even in the more 
central and more civilised parts of the empire. Vet the 
manufacture of pottery- in Italy cannot have died out entirely 
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by the end of the first century. The plain and unglazed 
wares for domestic or other ordinary- uses, such as the tblia 
and wine amphorae, of course contmvied to be*madc in Italy 
03 elsewhere, and the list of centres given by Pliny, which 
ive have already discussed, clearly shows that^ in the Flavian 
epoch several places still preserved a reputation for tlie manu¬ 
facture of pottery. On the other hand, wc have no evidence 
that the pottery made in these conltes had any other than 
utilitarian merit, or that it represents what we know as terra 
stgi^/ata, and it is certainly remarkable that all the omatnental 
wares found in Italy are cither of the .Arretitie type or else 
importations from Gaul, with very few exceptions. I .amps 
and tiles, as we have seen in previous chapters, continued to 
be made throughout the second and third centuries, but both 
were essentially utilitarian in tiieir purposes, and the latter, at 
any rate, lay no claim to artistic distinction. The growing 
use of metal vases by all hut the poorer classes, was also not 
without its effect on the disappearance of moulded wares in 
Italy, and a reference thereto may perhaps be traced in 
Martial's plea for the Arrctine pottery (p. 479). 

It therefore seems safest to assume that as in the fourth 
century' B.C. the manufacture of painted vases ceased at Athens, 
but entered on a new era of development in Southern Italy 
with the migration of Athenian artists to the Hellenic centres 
of that region, so in the first century after Christ the manu¬ 
facture of terra eigi/fata in Italy — as distinguished from plain 
pottery and other objects such as lamps—gradually died out, 
owing to the migration of artists and transference of artistic 
traditions to the rising centres of a new civilisation in the 
country bordering on the Rhone and the Rliine. It will be 
our object in the succeeding pages to collect the evidence for 
the existence and importance of the potteries in these regions, 
and to show, in short, that they for some time supplied to 
the whole Roman world all that its representatives were then 
capable of in the way of artistic and decorative work in 
pottery'. In the following chapter will also be more conveniently 
discussed the vases of Atcius, Aco, and other potters ivhich 
represent the transition from the Arretine to the Gaulish fabrics. 


CHAPTER XXIH 


ROMAN POTTERY ^a>ntinued)% PROVINCIAI, 
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DutribtiiiDo of Roioaii pottery in Europe—Transition from Anetrne to 
provincial wares-7W n>TV7«r/a~Shapes and centres of labiic— 
Sublets — Potters’ stamps —Vases with decoration—The 

fabrics of Ca«l—St. Ki^niy—Creureseni^uc—“Mafble4“ vases—Vosos 
with inscriptions (Ifanassac}—Lctoux—V'ases with medaJUoqs (Sewthera 
Gaul)—Fabrics of Germany— Ttrra sigiihtfa in Biitain—Castor ware 
-Upchurch and New Forest wares—Plain pottery— Mortaria — 
Couclusion. 


1. Genera I. Characteristics 

The potterj’ with which wu have now to deal i.s that w'hich was 
known to an older gencratian as “ Satnian ware," ’ but may now 
,be more appropriately termed Provincial terra sisUlata. In 
regard to its general chamcteristicsi, it is distinguished by a fine 
close-grained red ctay, harder than the Arretiiic, and presenting 
when broken an edge of light red. The surface is smooth and 
lustrous, of a brighter yet darker red colour (i>. less tike coral) 
than that of Arretinc ware, but the tone of the red varies with 
the degree of heat used. The most important feature is the line 
red glaze with which it is coated, similar in composition to— 
though not identical with—that of the Arrctine (see the analysis 
given on p. 436); it is exceedingly thin and transparent, and 
laid equally over the whole surface, only slightly augmenting 
the colour of the clay, which resembles that of coral or sealing- 
wax. The glaze varies in lustre and quality as well as in 
colour, hut as the analyses show, it is produced on the same 

' a id Ehe Lbe 

MiUf'j 1S44-45P Tcpfintcd in ii. p. 547 ff. 
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principle at all periodis and in sJl fabricSj Italian and provincial 
The ornamentation i3 invariably of a coarser nature than that 
of Arretine ivare^ and though it draws its in.spiralion therefrom, 
IS dtvided from it by a considerabEe interval of artistic degenera¬ 
tion : nor is the missing link aJways easy to trace. I'his ware 
is found all over Central Europe, from the Balk cm to tlie Spanish 
Peninsula, in the forests of Germany, and on the distant shores 
of Britain, hut in greatest abundance and effectiveness in the 
valleys of the Loire and Rhine, a fact which in itscir directs 
us to look to these districts for the centres of its manufacture 
Wherever founds il is in its main characteristics identical, and 
readily to be distinguished from the local wares ;viLh their simple, 
or entire absence of, ornamentation. The vases are usually of 
small dimensions, consisting of various types of bowls, cups, and 
dishes, of which two or three forms are preferred almost to the 
exclusion of the reat^ and they usually bear the stamp of the 
potter impressed on the inside or outside. The angular and 
sharp profiles of the various shapes indicate that m nearly all 
cases they are derived from metal prototypes. 

Although thibi ware is found all over the Roman ivorld, yet by 
far the grealer proportion of the material at hand comes from 
the Roman sites of Gaul, Germany, and Britain, and evidence 
points to two—and only ttvo—districts as the principal centres oL 
its manufactiife: the valleys of the Loire and the Rhine and 
their immediate' neighbourhood. Even in Italy the materia] is 
e.\ceedingly scanty, and much of tlie pottery found in Rome or 
Campania can be proved by the potters' stamps to have been 
imported from GauL In Greece the finds of Urra 
though covering a wide area, are few and far bettveen, and 
we arc hjardl3'' in a posilion to stale whether these are local 
fabrics or importations. Dr agendo rff notes ^ that in the museum 
at Bonn there are fra^menls from Athens, Eteusis, RhamnuSi 
Oropos, Plpidauros, Kretria, Argos, Delos, and Troy, and others 
in private possession at the same place from Alexandria. In 
the museum at Dimitzana in Arcadia there is a vase vidth Latin 
stamps, and another without stamp is preserved at Chanak 
Xalessi on the Dardanelles^ Furtwacngler records a few frag- 
* jtevS. ^ 5s. 
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ments from Olympiad one with OCT ■ SALVE, and Fragments have 
also been found at Pergamoo. There are a few cups from 
Cyprus in tijp Museum at St, Germain-en-Laj-e, and others at 
Nicosia,* But it must not be forgotten that, as has already 
been noted (p. there is evidence of manufacture of red 

relief wares iR Greek lands under the Empire, and much 
of the above-mentioned material may not be able to lay any 
claim to a VV^eslem origin. 

For the potteries of Central and Western Europe there is 
indeed no literary evidence, for, as we have seen (p. 479), Sagun- 
turn is the only provincial place of any reputation in antiquity, 
although modern excavations have not upheld its eJaim. AH 
the c^-idence is necessarily derived ffom excavations, and from 
finds of moulds and potteries: but by the careful and sdentiEic 
researches of Von Hefner, Dragendorff, Dfcheletle, and other 
investigators on Gaulish and German sites results have been 
obtained of incalculable value for establishing the provincial 
Centres which during the first century of the Empire inherited 
the traditions of Arretjum, In the succeeding enquiry, there¬ 
fore, we shall devote our attention almost entirely to the krra 
sig^Uata, of which Gaul, Germanj-, and Britain have yielded 
such abundant quantities, and after a general consideration of 
its histoiy and characteristics, shall discuss in detail the pecu¬ 
liarities of separate fabrics.* 

In his invaluable treatise on terra sigillata ♦—the first com¬ 
prehensive attempt at a general scientific discussion of the 
subject which has been contributed—Dragendorff collected a 
series of over fifty varieties of forms (almost exclusively cups, 

' R^iaiiis turtr i», js, lofi : to hiE wm-lt in fool-ntrta, whicb it ii 
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bowls, and di.shes), which tmbrace all the examples of Arretine 
and provincial wares with relicf-ornamcjitatLon. Of these he 
considers the first fourteen peculiar to the Arretinc ware, but 
there are other vases found both in Italy and the provinces 
which in form and colour are not distinguishable from the 
Arrctine, and seem to be undoubted examples oF early im[xirta-, 
tions. Such vases are found at Andernach^ Neuss, and Xanten 
on the Lower Rhine,^ bearing the stamps of Ateius, B 3 ssii 3 ,i 
PrimuSp and Xanthus, who are also frequently found in Southern 
Italy** With regard to the Brst-named^ however, there Is evL 
deuce to show that he may have worked in Southern Gaul, and 
the Italian origin of this potter^' is not absolutely certain * At 



FJB, iaj, GalLihh HOWC iPCiHM Na ag); FIBST CfiWTl'BY APIER C][IIIST. 


a]] events, ihc finds in Germany to which a date in the first 
century can be given seem to show the adoption of a new fotm 
of dish differing from that characteristic of Arezzo *; this new 
form is also common at Pompeii (probiibly as an importatian), 
and is found on the Limes at Saalburg with tlie stamp BOLLVS 
i'lC- It IS usually quite plain, and seems to have lasted down 
to the end of die third century* Another variety (No. iS) was 
found at Andemach with a coio of Antonia Augusta, and at 
Este in Italy with a stamp SERUAE, which belongs to the time 
of Augustus, From it a later form (No. 31 1 was developed. 

As a geoei'al rule these early provincial forms were un^ 
ornamented, but the two types of bowl or cup which Dragendnrff 


' See Bi5iit££r 1 ET. ; 
Kocnen, G^j^tlnmdej p. [!1±£, 
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numbers 2Q and 30, and which are reproduced in Figs. 22 \^ 
222p become the nprmal form for the provincial relleTwares of 
the first century. These are not found in the Artctinc ware, 
but occur all through that centuryp not only in Gaul, but 
^60, for instance, in the casira on the frontier of Germany.^ 
The only Arnrtine form which seems to have prevailed to any 
extent in the provinces is Ehe brater (DragendorlT's Na ii 
= Fig. 2jc>y Other kinds of deep cups with expanding aides. 
(DragendorfFs Nos. 22-27) arc found occasionally in Italy and 
on various sites in Germany^ and can be traced from their 
first appearance in the first century for about a hundred years.* 
Nos. 24 and 25 are found 
at Xanten (Castra Vetera) 
with coia? of Julius Caesar 
and Kcro^ others in the 
cemeter}" of Bi bract e near 
Autuop which is known not 
to be later than the time 
□f Augustus.^ Tlie general 
conclusion seems to be 
that these wares represent 
a sort of transitional stage 
between those of Arretium 
and the indubitably pro¬ 
vincial iernj 
Towards the end of the 
first century they are supplanted, notably at Teaoux and in 
Germany, by the hemispherical bowl [DragendorfFs No, 37 “ 
Fig, 223), which subsequently becomes the only form employed 
for the moulded wanes. 

In pursuing his investigation of the provincial fabrics of the 
first century* DragendorfT begins by discussing various groups 
of vases found in Germany whJch seem to represent a pen'od 
of ti ansition between the Italian Roman (and the local native) 

^ For iiom Andcniiichp &e« ■ icvS. ^ BS- 

/akr^. pl^ fi, p3. 7t l®- * deserted about 5 B.C. S*e 
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pottery and the provincial ferra proper^ which is not 

xi-^ually found before the middle of the century. First we 
have a kind of iight-rcd ware, formerly known as '* false 
Samian/' which lacks the strong lustrous sheen of the genuine 
ferr^ ; the tone Hettticr considered to be the result of 

mere polishing, without any glaxe or slip^ The forms are 
heavier and coarser^ and arc not confined, as in the gcniiiiie 
fabric, to deep cups or shallow bowls, hut include a sort of 
beaker or turn bier-shaped eup,^ and a slim jar with characteristic 
incised ornament They are found in the oldest Roman tombs 
at Andemach^ about A.D. Contemporary with this (from 

Augustus to VcspEisian} was a kind of black ware with incised 



linear ornament, resembling that described under a subsequent 
heading (p. 515); it bears the same potters' stamps as the 
iight-red tvare, and is interesting for it5 close relation to the 
older La Tene potler^^j sho^virig its origin to be Celtic or 
Gaulish, not Roman. The centre of fabric for these wares, 
which are limited in their distribution to the Rhenish provinces, 
Normandy and Southern Gaul, seems to have been Trier, 
wrhich place is as nearly as possible the centre of all the sites 
on which they have been found ; it is further evident that 
both the red and the black were made in the same pottery. 
Dragendorff styles these fabrics "Belgic," on the ground that 

» /«r /»*. OBtrAtfl, p. 16S ; 6^ 4^ Orti|;cmiarirB Noa. 
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they are mostly found in the pmincc of GaJlia Belgica, It 
is conceivable that, as that province became organised in the 
first century.^ potters from Southern Gaul settled at Trier A 
pottery of that epoch has been found there, with remains of 
black, grey, and light-red ware, and a piece found at Andcmach 

with the stamp shows evidence of having been made 

r eVAVO 

at the former place.* The potters' stamps include bath Roman 
and non-Roman names. These wares are very rarely found in 
Britain.* 

We now come to the /ftra sigilMia fabrics proper, which 
extend from about A.P, 30 or even earlier to 250, and exhibit 
a great difference from the earlier fabrics.* There is no 
longer any question of Italian manufacture or of unsuccessful 
provincial imitations of Italian ware, but of a provincial fabric 
of excellent technique and real artistic individuality. The 
Tnaterial for our purpose is supplied by the Gaulish cemeteries 
and pottery-sites of the Rhone and AlHer valle>'s, the Cevennes, 
Normandy, and Belgium, by those of the Rhine valley and 
Southern Germany, and those of Britain. In Northern Gaul 
this pottery is found with coins ranging from Caligula to 
Com mod us, and in the forts on the German Limes, such as 
those on the Taunus range and along the Main, the coins 
extend from Vespasian to Gallienus (a.D, 260), in whose time 
occupation ceased on the right bank of the Rhine, 

In considering the probable centres of fabric we find a 
remarkable correspondence in the potters' stamps in the most 
widely-separated localities, indicating a limited num^r of centres 
which had a great reputation. Thus, for instance, in comparing 
lists of stamps found in London with those from Douai in 
France Roach-Smith noted that no less than three-fourths of the 
names occutred in both places,* The same investigator, now 
many years ago, was acute enough to deduce the conclusion 
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from this and otlier similar evidenre that in Britain there was 
np local manufacture of /^rra ^; and he has been 

justified hy more recent researches, based on a much more es- 
te^si1^e command of materiaL The t^vo chief authonttes on this 
subject at the present day^ Dr. Dra^endorff and M. Dechclette, 
are agreed in their main conclusions that the centi e of this fabric 
must be sought in Gaul, and since the appearance of the fattePs 
treatise on the Gaulish potteries^ there sccins little doubt that 
it was in die first century' at Graufesenque near Rade?H in the 
Cevennes (Condatomagus), in the succeeding pcrrcKl at Lezoux in 
Aiivergne, where extensive remains of potteries have come to Ught. 
Dr. Dragcttdofff based his arguments on the folloiving facts : 

(0 The potters' names are largely Gaulish* 

{2) Names are found in other parts which are known to be 
from a Gaulish centre such as Lezoiix. 

(3) Gallic epigraph!cal pccuSiantieSp such as G for O. 0 for 

D, and OV for Up are found in the inscriplions. 

(4) Even names of an undoubted T^tin t>'pe, such as Julios 

and Priscosi end in the Gallic termination -d^j. 

(5) Cursive foritis such as /h for Aj W for E, for Fj^ and 

for Lp are frequently found, as also in Gaulish 

inscriptions of the second century. 

That he was working on the nght line.s has been now shown 

by M. DecbeleUej who has employed as the basis of his re¬ 

searches the more conclusive evidence of discoveries^ especially 
of finds of moulds and remains of potteries. But of this more 
will be said subsequently* 

On the other hand there were t^vo large potteries in Germanyt 
at Rheinsaberrij near Speietp and at Westerndorf, in *Southem 
Bavaria^ where ornamented vases wxre undoubtedly made. They 
were apparently not largely exported^ but many of the stamps 
also occur on the plain wares from these potterie-s impijnng 
that the ornamental vases must also have been made by 
the local men* The pottery of tVeslemdorf begins about 
the middle of the second century, OragendorfT note:^ that of 

^ vL p, 7D : /Ji. ^ 
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a]] the Gaulish potters' stamps only Fort^'-one have been fourid 
in Italy, and many of these only in Cisalpine Gaul, while others 

are very ra re¬ 
in regard to the forms, the chief fact to be noted is that new 
shapes and methods of decoration now appear with the grow th 
of the provincial potteries, unknown in Italy, and the earlier 
bowls and dishes are not found (for instance) at Kheinzabern;? 
One form of dish (No- 32) is new, but another (No. 31) is clearly 
developed from the Italian type (Na 18). An essentially Gaulish 
form of deep bowl nr cup is No. 33 ; another with handles (No. 
34) is only found at Banassac. 'I he morlttria with spout and 
pebbles inserted for grinding (sec below, p, 5SC' first 

make their appearance, especially in the Limes forts and in 
Britain. Many of the forms clearly indicate an imitation of 
metal Ddchclette notes that of the forms given by Dragendorff 
(■Nos, 15-55) about twenty in all are found in Gaul, including 
the three used for moulded wares (sec below, and p. 501),* To 
these he adds sixteen new forms, which he numbers 56 to 71, 
and for the vases with irariiffstie or appliqui decoration six 
more ( 73 - 77 ) must be included in the list’ 

Tile next feature to be considered in these vases is the 
decoration, which is not confined, as in the Italian wares, to 
• reliefs obtained from moulds, but is also produced by ornaments 
applied to the surface of the vase, either in the form of separate 
figures or medallions modelled by hand or made from moulds 
and then attached, or by the method known as en baHffiUne 
(see beloiv, pp 512, 529). Sometimes the decoration takes the 
form of impressed or incised patterns (p. 5 • 5 )i but these are 
more characteristic of the commoner wares. Fur the pre.sent 
we may limit the discussion to vases in which the decoration 
is produced at the same time in the mould.^ 

Vases of this type exhibit a remarkable monotony of form, 
being, a-s already noted, practically confined to two varieties of 
the bowl or deep cup, one with curved, the other with straight, 
sides (Forms 39 and 30 = Figs, 321. 222 ), at least up to the middle 
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of the first century- In the latter half of that century the^ 
arc supplemented by a. third variety i Form 37— ^^3)1 and 

at the same time a gradual diminutioii hi the sharpness of the 
□uthnes, as in the reliefs themselves, becomes apparent No 
direct connection with the Arretine ware can be tracedh cither 
in the forms or in the decoration The pottffrs' stamps are 
found at first in the interior^ as on the plain wares, but mb- 
sequently on the exterior+ in the middle of the desi^+ 

At first there is a general absence of figure subjects, and 
the designs are purely ornamental* or else animals^ such as 
birds or hares* are introduced as rnere decorative elenients^- 
An important distinction from the Italian wares should be 
noted, vise that in the latter the wreaths or scrolls which play 
such an important part in the decoratiOTi are composed of 
single detached leaves nr tlowers, whereas in the provincial 
w^ares the wdiole v^^^eath is modelled in one continuous sysstem* 
either formed of undulating motives, as at Graufesenque, or of a 
straight wreath or band of omamentSj as at Lezoux.^ On the 
other hand the figure compositions axe never continuous until 
the “free" style comes In at Lezoux with the second century, 
but are broken up by ornaments into metope-like groups. 
The typical aitaugement is that of a wreath between rows of 
beads or raised dots, w'ith a triple band of hatched lines or 
“ machine-Lumed " oriuiment above, and rays or pear-shaped 
ornaments below, |x>mting downwards^ Sometimes the ivrcatli 
Is duplicated ; or the frieze is broken up into mctope-like 
groups of animals bordered by omamentj as in the first-century 
bowls foujid in France and Italy, which Dechelettc attributes 
to the potteries of Condatomagus (Graufesenque in the 
Cevennes)i“ With the introduction of the hemispherical bowls 
(form 37) comes a new' system. In which the upper edge is 
left plain, followed by a band of egg-and-tongue ornament; 
then comes the main frieze, and below this a simple wreatk 
This fonin and method first appear at Lezoux about A^t). 70^ 
and at Rheinzabern-with the beginning of the next century. 
The final stage is reached when the decoration consists of 

^ Ci. (he giw in Fbtc LXVU. iSo, pLii. 
fi^a, 1* i, aiMl Uccbcktifl, pp. 70^ ^ ^ below, p. 510 
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figures either arranged in medallions and arcades, or freely 
in friezes, a system which obtains e,'iclusivcly at Western- 
dorf, and on jhe bulk of the terra si^'i/ata found in Britain. 
Along with these changes in arrangement goes a steady- 
artistic degeneration. 

As regards die subjects, it may he generally observed that 
the conceptions are good, but the execution is poor. In many 
cases they arc obviously imitations of well-known works, and 
it is curious that no Gaulish subjects occur. The types include 
representations of gods and heroes, warriors and gladiators, 
hunters and animals. In general they arc of Hellenistic origin, 
and include all such subjects as are characteristic of the art of 
the period.^ At first, however, purely decorative motives hold the 
field, in imitation of the ArretJne ware, and it is not until after the 
disappearance of the latter that figure decoration is found. We 
have imitations of sculpture, as in the types of Venus bathing 
or the Diana d /a bidic, and of the Hellenistic reliefs with genre 
and idyllic subjects, as in the scenes with fowlers or fishermen-* 
The ■* neiv-Attic " reliefs furnish models for tj'pcs, as in other 
branches of Roman art (see pp. 368, 489). and Eros, Htfaklcs, 
and Dionysiac subjects are universally popular. 

Among the mythological types Dragendorff has collected 
* the following*: Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Hephaistos, Hermes, 
Aphrodite. Artemis, and Athena ; Dionysos, Herakies, Victory, 
Fortune,and Cupids; Amazons, Giants,sea-monsters. Gryphons 
and Sphinxe-s, Pygmies and cranes; Bellerophon, Aktaeon, the 
rape of the Lcukippidae, and Romulus and Remus suckled by 
. the wolf. The gladiatorial subjects closely follow the t>TJcs of 
Roman art, and the favourite theme, a combat of two in which 
one is worsted, resembles a common type on the lamps (p. 41^'^ 
Thus, though the style of art is essentially provincial, the subjects 
draw their inspiration exclusively from classical sources,* 
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A series of exiimplcs from BriUtn may be noted as covering 
m their subjects the ground indica-Lcd; they are mostly from 
Roach-Smith's extensive collection, now in the Bntisli Museum.^ 
The}' include a vase with figures in separate compartments; 
Diana, Minerva^ Hercules^ Bacchus, a man with a cup, and 
Satyrs and Nymphs; another with Hercules "in the Garden 
of the Hesperides killing the serpent, Diana, warriars, and 
panels of ornament; a third u-ith Bacchus and a tiger, Luna, 
and Genii with torches. Others have ApolJo with Diana or 
pursuing Daphne ; Diana and Actaeoa; copies of statues of 
Venus (of the Cnidian or Medici type) ■ the labours of Hercules, 
Bacchanalian orgies and process ions^ and such deities as 
Vietbr}^ F'ortune, Cupids, and Anuhb, as well as Sat^'rs and 
Fauns, Gryphons, Sphinxes, and Tritons. On the vase of 
Divixtus illustrated in Plate LXVIII. fig. 2, the subjects 
are Venus at her toilet, Diana with a stag^ and a Siicnus 
carrydiig a basket of fruit- The subjecLs from daily life include 
hunting scenes of various kinds; dogs pursuing stags, boars, 
or hares ; combats of ifsiiarii with various animats; musicianSj 
and gladiators. Ornamentation of a purely decorative character 
includes animals and treca, and rep resen tatid ns of fruit, flowers, 
and foliage^ cither in scrolls or interspersed \v!th other objects. 
Roach-Smith also gives a curious example from llartllp in Kent * 
with two separate friezes of figures and the pottery's stamp 
SxVUlXt-M^; on the upper band are Lcda and the swan and 
a seated goddess with cornucopia; on the lower, Diana with a 
deer, under a canopy^ and V ictory crowning a warrior, the 
varaous groups being several limes repeated. The style is 
V'cry rude, and though the subjects are classical, the figures and 
designs are very barbaric^, almost mediaeval in appearance.*^ 

The /rmi Sigi/Za/a fabric-s appear to have lasted cm down 
to the end of the fourth century in the provinces, but are by 


* Ctfi- p/Lftrr^P/f .’f JN QS. r 5 S iL 

p). S J ///. S9 ff.; 

; also I'late LKVHJ. 

= Afftfi/. li. p. IJ. 

^ Ct liii. iDCiiD, 1682. 

* JJrocc koach-^EDilh w±i inr^lDed ity 
ttiic uM Isitc AB Ulo ^th Ccnluiy 


IniL recent r^scuehea s.haw that this is 
impoffiibLn. Evea m th^ hfst ccatniy 
VTkscs of thiB debosLMt founiL 

Tlierc wene Iwo p^ittera uf Ihe name 
in Lbo brat c«i^turj^ in Gaul 
L p. 297). 
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tliat time not only rare, but exceedingly degenerate. Some 
found at Andernach can be attributed to the reign of Magnus 
Maximus (a.D. 38S). and in others, apart from the style, the 
costume of th*c figures resembles that of the fourth century , 
the potters’ stamps by this time have entirely ceased, 

* 

The names of potters which, as wc have seen, so frequently 
occur on the provincial wares are nearly all Gaulish in form 
or origin, and this, it has been noted, U one of the strongest 
arguments for the Gaulish origin of the pottery. The stamps 
are usually quadrangular in form, but sometimes circular or 
oval, or in the form of a human foot; they are depressed in 
the surface of the vase, but the letters are in relief. There 
is considerable variation in the form of the letters, which are 
often cursive (soc p. 504), ligatured, and frequently single 

letters or whole words arc impressed backwards. The names 
are either in the nominative, with or without t', FEC, FECIT, 
or in the genitive with OF, OFFIC, etc., M, or WANV ; the Gaulish 
word AVOT for FKCIT is also found.* It is mre to find a potter 
with more than one name, and probably few of the Gaulish 
potters were Roman citizens*; on the other hand, there are 
few undoubted examples of slaves' names, Some groups of 
names seem to indicate partnerships, such as vxSVS fEUX. 
1 -KI.MI l■ATER{/»•J. SEOVJiDCi) RVtTSf/); in other the 

name of the father is also given, as TORXOS t'OCAEI 
v.aCaSATVS liR.AKlATt F,‘ but it is not impossible that the formula 
may mean, “Tamos tlie slave of Vocarius," or, “Vacasatus 
the slave of Braxiatus made ijidt),” In Aqnitania stamps occur 
with VXMitili) or NEPOTIS added after the name. Some ^oups 
of names arc peculiar to certain localities, Amabihs, BeisUt, 
Domitianus, Pladdus, etc., being found only in l^crmany 
other potters give a hint of their origin, adding to their names 
arVE or AR for Arvernus, the district of the Arverni, corre 


' Bonner Jahrh. KCiri. p. 139= 
Rtmch-Smltli, C^//sr/. Autifi- it p. 

* Sec CJ,L. fciii- p»H 3' P- *- 
■ ihid. p, ISO. Ah cjiartiplc From 
Brilwn i« U. CpiCnniiM Viiilii <C./.A. 
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spending to the modem Auvergne. Vaiie= are found at Lezoux 
with the stamp RVTENVS FECIT here the name may be a 
deliberate intention of the Rutenbn potter, to show that the 
vase Avas not made locally. The name Oisetus^ which is found 
on the Rhine, occurs in Gallia Belgfca in the form Diseto, 
the variety being due either to differences in •date or in the 
place of fabric. Among peculiarities in the stamps may 
be mentioned an instance^ given among those from Britain, 
Avhere the potter from ignorance or caprice has inipressccl the 
stamp of an oculist, intended for a quack ointment, on the 
bcittom of a cup (found in London, and now in the British 
M useum}.* ft reads : Q . i\i;, * SEMS CR | OCOD ad . aspr 
€0{ies, an ointment made from saffron). In igo2some interesting 
graffiii w^ere found on pottery at Graufesenque (cf. those 
given on p. 239), being apparently notes made by the pottera, 
such as VtNAR(ii*), ACET(ji^iif/r^), TAK(/V/a?jJ, and so on^ as well 
^ the names of the potters and the quantity of the contents 
in each case.® But it is not possible to ascertain the forms 
corresponding to the names given in 
Some peculiarities of the potters^ stamps may be noted 
among those from \V estemdorf and Rheinzabern* in which 
certain combinations occur on the same vase.* Thus at 
Westerndorf we find : 

CONITJALIS FE — CSS * EfiOT 
COMITIAIJS - F — J ess ER 

\cas ^ MA]A»rvs - r 

SEILATVS ■ F - css £JL 

CSS - MA 1 AHV 5 — css - ER 

at Rheinzabern : 

CEfEIAE FE — CONSTANT 
COKmAUS FE — r lOVENTl 
^launsi 
" HEcVJffD.^r.A?il * 




* C./e, Fii. 1^114: cf. 
nKiv. (|8^X pL 57 


^ Oiv/^jTr ArfJUp JUir vaiwrA 

*Kii. (iS6j), p- 3S, pL 4, Sg- II 

CJJ^ «L 6010, 6B; Uik:hdctt^ I 

p. 2ICL 


" L ^ S6, pL 

iii. (1904). p, 

nf ia^clodc the vrmd 


^ BanMfr Jcvju p. 
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The names Comitialis and Ccrialis arc found on stamps inter¬ 
spersed amuLig the deajgns, and therefore made with the vase 
in the mould, but those with cas occur on tlte rim, and were 
therefore added subsequently. It will be noted from the above 
examples that the names like Comitialis—Primitivos is another 
instance—are tornmon to more than one fabnc, but tliusc in 
the second scries are peculiar to one; the latter, therefore, refer 
to the actual potter the former to the designer of 

the decoration {si^'ilaritis), whose moulds were employed In 
more than one place. It is an interesting parallel to the 
and of the Greek vases. This conclusion 

receives additional confirmation from the discover3' of certain 
types of decoration bodi at Rheiniabern and Westerndorf, 
showing that there was a system of exchange between the 
two potteries,' The name CSS is only found at Westerndarf. 
and it has been supposed that it denotes C. Septimiuji Secun- 
dtanus, a name which occurs in the neighbourhood. The name 
of Comitialis b found on a vase from London in the British 
Museum, presumably imported from Germany.* 

Representatipus of potters are not unknown in Gaulish art; 
and Uiere are also allusions to them in inscriptions. Some 
arc depicted wearing (he tunic only, and thereby proclaiming 
their servile condition* others wear the cloak also, as for 
instance one Casatus Caratius, fatiliurius, who is represented 
on a sale at Metz holding a fluted ^'ase like those made in 
black ware." On another, L. Aurcliiis Sabinus is represented, 
with an amphora, olhu and ii^na in the background, and 
an inscription which runs, L, AstreUu^ Sabinus ddhrim ftcU 
sibi ft sHis> Several inscriptions found in Germany speak of 
rngotiatores ar/is cre/ariaf. and may be assumed to refer to 
what we should call “commercial travellers" or “agents 
for the sale of the finer wares. In an inscription found at 
Wiesbaden Secundus Agricola is mentioned in this capacity, 


I Ar£kh\ kkIl(iS6j), p. 43" 

^ vii. 12. 
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and In anutlicr from Dornburj^, Secundimis Silvanus^ a native 
of Britain,^ M. Mej^sius Fortunatus, whose name actually 
occurs on potte^>^ is descrLbecl in inscriptions as being also 
(road-maker) and /iiL'int/arms (cloak-maker>^ 

Apart from the potters" stamps, some interesting inscriptiDna 
have been found on the vases from Rottenbtirg in Germany^ 
There are examples with the names of the consuls for A.I}. 237, 
Dtdius Caolius Balbinus and M, Clodlus Pupienus Maxim ns 
(the first year of Eheir reign)Others hai^e the names of the 
legions stationed in the of Sumlocene or Solkinitim^ 

whicli this site represents^ with the dates A.D. 169 (LOCKN A- 
V c THLvtJ, 248 (c STI A V c CDi), and joj, and the names 
of the twenty-first and twenty-second legions/ Incisied inscrip¬ 
tions on Roman pottery are common throughout the provinces, 
as the pages of the indicate, but are more usually found 

on the plain wares than on the l£rra sigi/h/n. Among the 
more interesting examples is a vase in the Louvre, of the 
first century after Christ, on the neck of which is Incised 
OENIO tvrkacenstvm, “ To the Genius of Ty mac urn 
(Tournay)^; another found at fcktetOEi in CambrrdgeshiTe^ 
had AMICI HtnvNT, P’riends are they who drink 

from this"; a third from Leic^ter, VEREC^Ts'DA LVUIA 
LVCIVS CLADIATOk, Supposed to refer to a love-token or 
present from a gladiator to his [iiistress.^ A vase of black 
ware from Taploiv, Bucks, in the British Museum has a Greek 
inscription. 

We next come to Uie discussion of the vases decorated in 
the tnethud known as fw This Is exceedingly rare 

in Italy, and it Is probable tliat the vases there found are im- 


* Sl^LiKln /ffscr^ Danttif. 
iL p. 30^ j OrnfUl, 2029. 

* f JtcUi , Heiuiit, 7359 \ , 

lx. €iL 

* o/. fit. L p. jS, No, JjQ. 
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portatloris ; the process seems to have beeri invented in Gaul 
or Germany, and the only paralJel thereto in earlier ceramic 
art is in the method employed for the j^lded vases of the 
fifth and fourth centuries (see Vol 1 . p. 2to). At its Erst 
appearance it occurs on vases of common grey or black 
unglazcd ivare.^ound at Andernach with corns of Claudius and 
Nero/ hut by the end of the first century it is also employed 
on glazed ^varcs, red or black, and even on the enamelled 
glared vases of Gallic or German origin. The ornamentaiion 
is at first exceedingly simplei consisting of plain leaves, chains 
of rings, or raised knobs^ as on the examples found in Italy ; 
but it developed rapidly, and the patterns become very varied. 
Tts chief merit is that it is essentially a free^ not a mechanical 
method, and some of the specimens from the Rhine and Britain 
have really cfFcctivc compositions of animals and inter%'Qven 
scrolls. Even human figures find a placed but toivards the 
end of its popularity the ornamentation encroaches upon and 
finally ousts the figiirtJ subject?^ and degeneration is manifested 
in artificiality and crowding of detail. In the earlier examples 
there is a marked preference far a slip pre^jenting a contrast 
of colour to the clay, and ive find white used on red and black 
Ware, brown on bufi’ ware (early Germau vases in the form of 
human heads), and so on.*^ 

In Caulp barbotjne is limited to subsidiary decorative patterns, 
and is never used for figures as in Germany and Britain (see 
below and p* 544) j it is ver^^ common in the North of France. 
At Lezdux it was employed m the earlier fieriad of that pottery 
(.\.D. 50 ^—too) for simple leaf-patterns, in the later (A.D. icxj—260) 
to complete the decoration of vases with reliefs (p. 529).^ 

The black glazed w^ares decorated rft are charac¬ 

teristic of the second century^ and extend dawn to the fourthn^ 
The clay is actually red, with thin w-ails, but b covered with 
a black nr dark-browm varnish, often with a metallic lustre^ 


* There an e^ntniil^ of this irare 
from Culcgnc in ihe Brirl^h ^lLis*um 
(Greek and Ri»liat] T>epai1mfnl>, md 
olhcrs at Turin atiJ Trier. I>Khele(te 
(]L 309 ^ states that it b faunil in the 
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which when too much baked ttjrns to red. and thus presents 
the appearance of Urru The barbotioe is cither of 

the same colour as the clay, the v*arn)sh being subsequently 
added ever i/, or composed of white or yellow slip and applied 
after the varnish. The decoration usually takes the form of 
leaves or scrolls, or of simple raised knobs ; but figures of dogs, 
hares, and deer arc found, and occasiunaJly men* 

On the red or te>Ta si^'/Aita wares the barbotine process is not 
found earlier than the middle of the first century; there is none, 
for instance, at Andemach. It is practically unknown in ftalv, 
and a few fragments from that country in the Louvre and 
Dresden Museums arc probably importations. Moreover, it is 
confined to forms which only appear with the development 
of the provincial potteries The earliest specimens are found 
with coins of the Flavian epoch at Trier and Xanten ; it occurs 
also in Germany and Britain, and there are examples at Speier 
from Rheinaabem, but it does not seem to have been made at 
\V cstemdorf. The ornamentation is very limited in its scope, 
and from a. strictly artistic point of view it was not reallj- suited 
for any but simple patterns of leaves (especially those of the ivy 
or of lanceolate form) or for running animals. Figures of 
hunters, gladiators, or bistiarii are occasionally found. From 
the very nature of the process no fine details were possible, 
and all must be executed in long, thin, and soft Ihies. Some¬ 
times. however, scrolls in barbotine were combined with figures 
of met! and animals made from moulds, as on the Lezou.x ware 
describ^ below (p, 529). Potters’ stamps are rare, but Dragen- 
dorff gives examples from Cologne, Bunn, and Speier,' It has 
been pointed out by the same authority that the influence of 
gla^ technique is strongly marked, not only in the method, 
which suggests the imitation of threads and lumps of spun 
glass, but also in tfic forms, which frequently occur in the pro- 
uncial glass of the period, then rising into prominence.* 

Examples of British barbotine ware are gwen on Plate LX IX. 

The other method of decoration to which we have alluded, 
that of indented ornamentation, fe undoubtedly an imitation of 
glass technique, and the forms (flaslcs and small cups or bowls 

‘ « Qp, Hi. p, lat; ct Mui. Bori. ij. 
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without feet or hEindles, of ovoid or spherical form) are equally 
characteristic of that materiaL^ The decoration consists of 
linear patterns and sharply-cut ornaments in the shape of an 
olive or bariey-cornp often combined with naturalistic foHage. 
This ware may be dated by coins between A.D. lOo and 250; 
there are no examples with potters' stnups, but it s^ms to 
have been made at Lezoux, Triers and Westerndorf^ and 
exported to Britain and elsewheren 

What may be described as a variety of this technique, but 
occurring in the red glazed wares, is a method of decoration 
in rows of linear incised patterns, usually in small rectangular 
panels of hatched lines. These belong to the time of the 
decadence of the ceramfc industry, I'r. to the fouTtb century, 
and are found chicOy in North and East France and Germany, 
not in Central or Southern GauL There arc examples from 
the Department of Marne in the British Museum (Morel CoU 
lection)* The patterns are made with wooden stamps, not 
with the usual runtung wheel. Dechelette thinks the method 
originated in Germany with the vases of the La Time period.* 
In order to eluctdate further the development and cliaracter- 
[sties of the provindal Roman pottery, it may be found service¬ 
able to turn our attention to the various sites which are known 
to have been centres of manufacture, or which have yielded 
pottcr\' in large quantities, and at the same time to indicate 
the main points of difference between the fabrics of Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain. 

2, Toe Fabrics of Gaol 

The pottery of Gaul presenting the closest relationship, both 
artistically and chronologicallj', with that of Italy^ it wilt be 
most convenient to accord it precedence. Hitherto a general 
surv'cy of the Gaulish fabrics has hardly been possible, as the 
mate rials bad not been collected and studied as a whole; and 
such a task was obviously beyond the capacity of any one 

’ S« fiir ei:ainp3csl>kheleue, iLjiL S J p. lS6j, pL 4+ 

/aM. btsscir. pL 5, R^e* fig. |l; Jtful Plate LXIK. fig. 4, 

p. itxjj RcMtIi-iSmith, Leftd. * VoL il.p. 
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who had not the advantage of a personal acquaintance with 
the ma^s of material now available in all parts of France. 
But since the indispensable and exhaustive work of M. D<?che- 
lette has appeared, it has rendered superfluous alf the prevdous 
literature on this particular subject. This scholar has earned 
the gratitude of students by his careful study the pottery 
excavated on certain sites in Southern France, by means of 
which much light has been thrown on the Gaulish fabrics of 
the first century, at the time when the sigiiiaia industry'rvas 
just taking root in Gaul, and had hardly freed itself from 
Italian influences. In one section of hLs work he deals with 
the finds made in i&^s-tgOQ at Saint-Remy on the Ailier 
about four miles from Vichy/ in anotlier with those of 
1901-02 at Graufesenque, near Rodez, in the Cevennes region * 
and thudly with the important fabrics of Lezoux/ \\ idi 
these and others of more or less importance ive shall deal 
successively in the following pages. 


At Saint-Eemy no traces of actual furnaces were found 
but fragments of moulds, etc., showed clearly that it was an 
important centre, not only for pottery, but also for terracotta 
figures As a rule little chronological evidence is to be obtained 
from finds in France owing to the confused and unstratified 
condition of the remains, or from absence of scientific records ; 
but in the present case we are fortunate in possessing a .cries 
of homogeneous t>-pes belonging to the earliest period of 
ware in Gaul; an entire uniformity of day. technique, form, und 
decoration shows that they must all belong to one circumscribed 
epoch, in spite of the absence of coins or other definite evidence. 
At the same time it has been possible not only to connect them 
^th finds at Mont Bcuvray (Bibmctej. near Autun, which can 
^ dated not later than 5 B.C., at Ornavasso, on Lago Magglore 
(corns of Augustan epoch), and at Andcrnach (also Augustan 

see pp. 502, 533), but also to obtain a clue to their originals 
and prototypes. ^ 

■n.e fonns of th» vases fall a«l„ 6,0 olearljodofiaod lioada , 
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or tumbler-shaped vessel, a sty pirns with flat-topped 



handle, a strai^ht-sjded open bowl, flaiiks with or ivJthout 
handles, and* of conicai form or pear-shaped (see 
All the vases are uf white eJay^ with reliefs, btit there are no 
potters'slainps, and the execution is often imperfect; the secret 
of the red w^are seems as yet unknoivn^ but there hs evidence 
that it was gradually substituted for the white» and the typicaJ 
bow! wnth sloping sides and continuoii-s scrolls of foliage 

(Dragendorff's No, 2 Q = Fig, 221) _ 

Introduced here as elsewhere. In 

the Samt-Remy fabrics this bowl F ^ 

only has a single row of orna-^ fc ft 

mentj a tongue-pattern^ scrolls, or 

arcading round the [oiver part 

The genera! conclusion reached by vSlt^' 

M. Dechetette is that down to the 
end of the first century B.C. two A 
kinds of pottery were introduced ^ 

into Gaul: the Arretine ware, 
which occurs at Btbracte with the 
stamps of Annius, Memmius^ and 
TettiLLs, and a class of small 
goblets and flasks of yellowish clay 
which In many respects resemble 
the Saint-R^y type. The latter 
sonietiiiies bear the name of ACO 
ACA-STv;S,^ a potter who appears 
to have w^orkod In 


¥pwm 


the r^on of 

c n- J .. 1 7 Fin. iti, T* 5 E OF ST.-MfllV F*flB]C 

savoy or Ficdmont, and who was 

inspired by the Arretine technique and style of signature. 
His ware ajso occurs in Lombardy at Ornavasao, and at 
Klagenfurt In Pannonia, where a fragment was found (Fig. 225J 
with his name and an inscription which runs : “ Life is short, 
hope Is frail; come, (the lights) are kindled; let us drink, 
eomrades, while it is light"" He certainly belongs to the 
Augustan epoch, and may be regarded as the immediate inspir^r 


‘ Cf.i- niU- Hung, 3 ; D^clelte, i. » CAi. iji. Slijip!. ISQ13, 3; UkUc- 
p. 3* 0* lellc, i. p. 34. 
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of the Samt-Remy fabrics, Kence about the bcgtiiriin^ ol the 
first cenhir^^ of our cm it may be Inferred that the potters of 
Saint-R^my and district began to'"exploit^* the lulbn technique^ 
but folloiving the Galioltalic method of Aco rather than the 
Arretine. The typical decorative motive by which this pottery 
may be recognised is a kind of arcadmgp which from having 
Boriated points gradually tends to assume a purely vegetable 
form. Some of the vases are only ornamented with rowi? of 
raised points* and this feature occurs on others with the potters" 
names L. Sarius Sums and Buccio Norbanus, F'igure decora¬ 
tion is found only on the pear-shaped flaskSi in the form of 



Fr^lu 

FIG- VASE QW ACO (FIH&T CEJfTlUtV AITEI CKEtSTk WITH 


animals (Fig. ,224) and bearded heads. To the same period 
belongs a series of vases manufactured at Vichy and Gannat 
in the same district*’ 


The results Obtained from Graufeaenque. in the Department 
of Aveyron. have been even more remarkable. This place 
represents the ancient Condatomagus, in the country CMtcupied 
by the Ruteni, and appears to J^ave been a great centre nf 
the hrm sigitlsUi industry. Altliotigh it is not mentioned 
by Pliny, yet there must have been in his time large exports 

' D^chelfUc^ i, p. 601 
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southwards from this part of Gaul, even as far as Campania. 
M. D^chclctte has shown that it supplied not only Gaul and 
Italy, but cvgn xAfrica, Spain, and Britain, to a greater extent 
than any other centre—that, in fact, fram A-D. 50 to 100 it was 
the seat of the most important pottery in the whole empire.' 

Remains of pottery were first discovered in 1882 by the 
Abbe Certs, including a series of moulds, which made it certain 
lh^t,this was a centre of fabric. These discoveries wen: largely 
supplemented by further excavations in i^i-02. Among the 
moulds are those of certain potters which are only found here, 
and consequently affoid satisfactory evidence that such potters 
c.^n be localised in this region. The potters were not itinerant, 
nor were the moulds transferred from one pottery to another; 
but the important central potter^-^ seems to have attracted a 
group of smaller ones to collect round it, just as we find Cincelli 
tiiilicd to Arezzo (p. 4S3), and the moulds could be exchanged 
from one to another within this limited arex 

The local pottery of Gaul, which in the firtt century B.C. 
had reached a high level,* was interrupted about the time of 
Augustus by the invasion of Italian methods, by which it was 
very rapidly Romanised, and Gaul became a mere tributary 
of Roman industry. At first two kind-s of technique were 
practised—one with a w-hite nr yellow clay, as at Saint-my 
and Bibracte ; the other in the ordinary red w'are, w'hich appears 
to have been employed exclusively at Condatomagus and 
Lezoux, at first fotloiving on the lines of the Arretine ware, 
but subsequently attempting neiv developmenU. Artistically 
it is inferior to the Arretine, but it is much more varied. 
Besides the fgrra si^ihta proper, or moulded ware with reliefs, 
which is bj' far the most numerous, we find in Gaul several 
other varieties of technique ; apptiqiiJ medallions, separately 
moulded and attached with barbotine. in imitation of the 
Greek metal cpijdXijpfflTo; barhotine decoration; a class of so- 
called " tuarbled ” vases; and incised decoration of simple 


» Sm JdlLuui in (icmt deS 
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iinc^f patterns iiiade with ^ tool in the moiist clay, but with 
bold and skilful executian. But practically the ttarcs found at 
Graufcsenque arc limited ta the moulded clasSp apd the others. 
U'hich will be described subiacqijentlyj only became general iii 
the second ceuturyj when the Lezoux potteriejrf came to the 
front and those of Graufcscnque were cxhaustclL 

In the /fv'jvT tvarcs three forms assn me marked 

prominence, those illustrated in Figs. ; they are hjund 

in fairl} equal proportions, but the earliest form, which we may 
call for Convenience iSto. 29, has a slight preponderance. We 
shall see later that similarly the latest Ibrnt {No. 37) prevails at 
Lezoux ; this form was introduced about A.D. 70. The inter¬ 
mediate Xo. 30 is found at both, but more frequently at 
GraufesenqiiE. The only other found in the moulded wares is 
a bowl an a high stem, which closely folJoivs the type of the 
Airetine krater seen in tig. It is therefore either common 
to Arrctium and Condatomagus, or represents a transition 
from one fabric to the other/ DtSchclette quotes an instance 
with the stamp VOLVS, which recalls the Arrctine potter 
Volitscnus/ 

About Llwce-foiirths of die v-aaes are ornamentedp the decora¬ 
tion falling into tiio categories: f 1) an earlier class with ornament 
only, occurring on the forms 2 g and 30 (see Plate LXVll) ; (2) 
a later w ith figures, such as animals or gladiators, the forms being 
Nos. 30 and jj, Qf the ornamental motives on form 29, there 
are five principal types simple ivinding scrolls ; (i) scrolls 

combined with figures in medallions ^ (c) scrolls combined with 
panels^ of ' arrow-head" pattern ; {^) bands of semicircles 
enclosing volutes which terminate in rosettes ; (if) figures in 
metopes. In this form the decoration is almost always in two 
friezes, a natural consequence of the shape of tlie vase; ihe 
metopes or geometrica] co[npartment5 only come in wnth form 37. 
In the latter form seven successive types of decoration may be 
distinguished : fa 1 a transitional s^’stem with metopes, derived 
from the older furm ^ (^) metopes with w avy- borders, a 
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ORNAMENTATION^ AND SUBJECTS 

diagonEil or cruciform pattern often occupying alternate panels 
fcf Plate LXVH. fig, 2)^; (j) tar^e medallions, often 

combined ivit|i inverted semicircles Jbund a/cL 

Plate LXVI11, fig, jJ ; (B) arcadmg ft/ Grau/^jm^ue) \ 

{€} arcading and Ejcmicircles combinEd; laj^e foliage-pat¬ 
terns nr vine-leaves, often interspersed with animats; (ij) friezes 
of '*free” figures {/loi Jbu^dat Cru^^fhsefsgm: cf. Plate LXVHL 
fig. ll 

In regard to the figure subjects, mythologica! types are rare, 
and generally tlicre is not so much variety as at Lezous. 
D^hetette reckons 177 different types in all^ of which ii 2 are 
peculiar to the fabric, whereas no less than 793 arc peculiar to 
Lezuux/ HencCj he points out,, the origin of any Gaulish vase 
may be determined from the nature of the types alone. In 
artistic execution they are unequal, some being copies of 
popular themes, others of a natve and unsophisticated cha¬ 
racter, Gaulish elements are conspicuously absents Although 
the deference from the Arretine style is strongly marked, there 
IS yet the same tendency to display the influence of toreutic 
prototypes, and even of the “nciv Atticreliefs and the 
types of the Hellenistic period,^ But others are original and 
non-classical in style, and there is no homogeneity. Each 
pottery doubtless had its favourite subjects—a point which 
may prove of use in determining the separate fabrics. In 
any case, figure-subjects only prevailed for a short penod at 
Condatomagus, whereas at Lezou.x and in Germany they 
extend over a considerable period. For Gaul did not become 
Romanised before the reign of Titus; hence the previous 
absence of mythological themes. The potter Ubertua (see 
below^ p. 5^7), who worked at Lezoux about a.ix ioo, stands 
out as the foremost potter and modeller in Gaul, who, brought 
up on classical traditions^ influenced the whole pottery of the 
country. 

The question of the chronology' of these Rutenian fabrics 
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depends more upon the results of comparison with other sites 
than on ihc Internal evidence of the finds. None of this pottery^ 
for mstanccH is found at Bibracte, which was desetfed about the 
beginning of our era ; but at Andernach vases with Rutenian 
potters' Stamps are found with coins ranging from Augustus to 
Nero. They are also abundant at Xanten, Ncu/s^ and Vechten 
in floUancl. Evidence may also be obtained from the German 
LimeSj where form 29 disappears about A.D. 3a The exporta¬ 
tion of Rutenian warcs^ thereforej began about tJic reign of 
Tiberius. Their wide distributicjn may be traced by a study of 
the inscriptions in the thirteenth and other volumes of the 
Latin Ctfr/^fjSr^ In Britain they are found in London^ and at 
Silehester. Out of thirty-four ornamented vases from the latter 
site in the Reading Museunij M. Dechelette attributes exactly 
half to CondatomaguSj representing the first century, and the 
other half to Lezoux, representing the second*^ In Italy 
this ware Is found at Rome and Pompeii^ and of the typical 
Rutenian subjects soinc twenty have been noted among the 
/^rra si^'J/aia in Roman museums. The potters Bassus, 
JucutiduSj Mom mo, and others of Rutenian origin are found 
at RomCj whereas the only one from the Auvergne district 
there ia Albucius^^ and the same names occur at Pompeiip 
especially that of MommOj whose stamps are characteristic.* 
The latter group of vases, moreover, supply^ as In other cases^ 
important evidence for dating the Rutenian vases; they show, 
not only that Mommo and the others were in full activity 
before a.D. 79^ but that mythological subjects—not found on 
the Pompeian examples—were only Introduced towards the 
end of the pottery's activity. 

Another well-known potter who appears to have worked at 
Condatomagus is Vitalls, whose signature in full or in the 
form Ot . vjTA is well known there, lie Is also found as far 
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afield as Carthage and on the east coast of Spain.^ This is 
additional testlfnony to the extent and quantity of exportations 
from this centre, and to its position as the most flourishing 
manufacture in the Roman empire at the lime. This popu¬ 
larity it could never have acquired if the fabrics of Arfetiumi 
Mutina, and Futeoli had not now reached their decadence; nor* 
if those of Auver^c/ such Leioux, or of the Rhenish 
provinces had been already In full activity, would the Rutenian 
wares have penetrated into Central Gaul and Germany- 
M. Decheletle notes as an interesting fact that In some col¬ 
lections of Roman pottery debased wares with Arretine stamps 
are to be seen, apparently not later than A.D. So^ and evidently 
imitations of Rutenian ware^; these bear the names of L, 
Rastttius Pisanus and Sex. M. of ^vhom mention was mado 
in the last chapter (p. 485)- There is no evidence that this 
pottery was in existence after A.D+ lOO, and its rapid dis¬ 
appearance is certainly due to the rise of Lezpux, where^ as 
noted beluw^, Rutenian potters' stamps are not uncommon, 
in the first century. 

Dt^chclette has collected fort3*-three names of Rutenian 
potters, which are distributed over two hundred and thirly-tivo 
vases or fragments known to lnm+^ On form 29 the stamps 
arc only found in the interior of the vases, and hence are not 
found on the moulds, but both were probably made by the 
same potters. Vlases of the other two forms are often unsigned. 
Of individuals Mom mo occurs sixty-three times, German us 
thirty-eighth The same writer poinU out that the evidence 
from Graufcsenqiie would overthrow any theory of itinerant 
potters, if on no other grounds, from the fact that the moulds 
of a particular potter are only found on the one spot 

A group of vases which must be mentiDned here^ though a very 
small one and not strictly belonging to the ferra Ls that 

of the yellow ;varc with red marbling,* It consists of a small 
group of bowls and dishes with a dull yellow slip covered 
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iiith veins of a red colouTp producing a variegated efTect- 
Eight of were found at Trier, one with the stamp of 

FriLntiSj and there arc a few others in German museums. In 
Southern Gaul, ^ at Arles, they are more common, and otherii 
have been found at Lyons and Vichy. The British Museum 
possesses one from Bordighera and three from Arjes, and they 
are also known in Sardinia and Southern Italy; there are two 
at Naples from Pompeii with the stamp of Priinus.^ Theiattcr 
fact gives a /ermimis for their date^ and it is probable 

that some place in Southern Gaul svas the centre of the fabric. 
Dragendorff suggested Arles, where stamped examples have 
been found; but D^Jchelcttc points out that all the potters’ 
names are Rutenian, and this is conclusive evidence in favour 
of Graufesenque; in any case we have here an instance of 
exportation from Gatil into Italy. It is not certain hi ivhat 
manner the marbling has been produced ; it is probably an 
imitation of glass. 

Yet aiiothcr example of a fabric which was imported from 
Gaul into Laly is to be seen in the pottery of a class 

of vases uith inscriptions of a convivial characterj with letters 
in relief encircling the body,^ The form is that of the hemi¬ 
spherical bowl No. 37, the appearance of which at Pompeij 
shows that it was developed before A.D. 79 - They are found 
in large numbers in the south of France, especially at Nismes^ 
Orange^ Vienne, Montans (Tarn), as well as Banassac^ at the 
latter place fragments have been found on the site of a pot- 
tery, showing that they ivere made there. The most notable 
exampk (Fig. 226) w^as found at Pompeii, and is now' in the 
Naples Museum^; it is inscribed BIBE AMtCE DE MEO, Drink, 
friend, from my (cup)," the letters being separated by leaves, 
and is of ordinary red lerra sigi/lata ware. JlEre, again^ it is 
possible to date the fabric in tbe first century, not later than 
the reign of V^espasian. On the local specimens are found such 
sentiments as Gadtimus 
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; Vini ad me nffnea ; ioans finer; fiue/Ia; the two 
laiit-namcd rL-caUing^ the zi^asidc: mugs of the niuelteiUh cenLur>'. 
The convivial inscriptions we shall meet with again in a later 
fabric from the region of ihe Rhine (p. 533). Terra stg^/fiata 
was also made here and at Montanji in the Department of 
Tam; the deedration is In the form of metopeSp denoting the 
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transitional period (about A.I^ 70). No potters" names are 
found on die inscribed vases. 


The pottery of Le^QUZj in AuvcrgnCj was first carefully 
studied by the late M- Plicquej- who excavated there on a 
large scale in TS79 and succeeding yearSp and obtained as a 
resiitt of his nzscarehts no less than three thousand different 
potters" namesi as well as the substructures of about a hundred 
and sixty fumaceSp forty of which were in good preservation, 
comprising sixt>''-5ix distinct manufactoriEs. About twenty- 
three more manufactories were traced along the principal roads 
and the banks of the Dore and Allicr. He also found numerous 
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remains of tools, potters wheels, and other apparatus. In 
addition! he excavated some two hundred tombs containing 
quantities of pottery^ whfch seemed to iniply a general use of 
it in fun era] ceremonies. The potteries here seem to have 
been already in full working order in the time of Vespasian, 
and la-sted down to about iVD. 360 . The earliest date to be 
obtained from the evidence of ceitis is about A-D. 70, but the 
earliest fabrics seem to go back to the time of Claudius; the 
date of destruction of the site Is iniJicated by coins of Gallicniis 
and Saloninus found among the burnt rums. 

A large proportion of the vases have potters’ stamps, but 
there is no rule about the signatures,^ Fn the vases of form ^9 
the names arc in the interior, denoting the masters of the 
potteries ; in the later forms they arc on tlie exterior having 
been placed on the inside of the mould before bakings usually 
among the ornament The ordinary forrauia is 0T‘+ or h\ with 
the name in the genitive. As to the di-stribution of Lezoux 
vases, there was, as noted below, little exportadon before 
A.D. 100, but after that time they prevail over Erilain and 
Germany, Dechelette gives i>inety-two examples with potters' 
stamps m Britain, including twenty-one names. A few speci¬ 
mens have been found in North Italy; Paternus occurs at 
Turin, AIhucius at Rome. 

Of the moulded or /£rTa s/jp/Zitfa wares twelve different forms 
are foundj of which as elsewhere three prevail to the exclusion 
of the others.* The kratcr type [Dragendorff's No. ii)is only 
found in the earliest period, about A.D. 40 — 50, and as already 
noted (p. 520) forms 29 and 30 are not so common as at 
Graufesenque, while form 37^ whtch practically took the place 
of 29^ occurs in great quantities. Dt^chelctte distinguishes three 
chronological epochs of development, covering respectively the 
periods A^D.40—75, 75—loo, and 110—260.® In the first period 
the decoration of form 39 develops in the same manner as at 
Graufesenque, but with this imporlant variatiouj that the run¬ 
ning scroll replaced by a pattern of vine or oak 

* Sc4 T>«helcitc, L PIJ. 155, ^54^ fnir ^ DcdiclcLie, pis, 4, 5, Xofl. 63- 
lists af iLUki^, “wEib jypfiB iiiaJ Uy each 71, mid ji, 14^ 
kdlI pioEcs wbac tovuvL * p. 178 ff. 
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leaves, or bands of rosettes or circles, t he colour of the glaze 
!s lighter than at Graufesenque, the reliefs more delicately 
TTtudeUed. The potters of this period, all of whom use form 
are Atepomarus, Cobnertus, Danomarus, lliomarLis, and Petrccus^ 
It will be noted that these are all Gaulish names, whereas tlioae 
at Graufesenque are all Latin. 

To the .second period (Adi. 75 — 1 ^ 0 ) belong the bowls of 
form 37 with transitional or metope decoration, or in the 
" free*" style, which is employed by Libertus, an important 
potter of Trajan's reign. Exportations now first begin, and 
examples are found on the Limes, but generally speaking they 
are few in number, and while the Ruteniaii potteries existed the 
output must have been limited. After the reign of Trajan, 
how’ever, large numbers were exported to Hritain and Germany. 
The cruciform ornamentation (p. 521) is found on the forms 30 
and 37, and a peculiar type of egg* or astragalus-pattern (bor¬ 
rowed from Arretlum) is used by Butrio and Libertus, Figure 
subjects, introduced by Libertus, now become general, especially 
animab and bunting-scenes (see for an example Plate LXV lit. 
fig. i). The typical potters of the period arc Butrio, Libertus, 
Carantinus, Divlxtus (Plate LXV 111 , fig. z), Juliccus, Laxtucissa, 
and Putrlus, 

The third i>eriod (iiO—260) is represented almost exclusively 
by the form 37 with decoration in "free" style or large 
medallioua and wreaths; a few examples of form 30 and 
the ii/la (Dccheletteb No, 68 : cf. p. 529) found. The 
chief potters’ names are Advocatus, Banuus, Catussa, Cinnamus 
(Plate LXVTIf, fig. 3J, Doeccus, Lastuca, Patemus, and 
Servtis. Of these, Pater 11 us belongs to the period of the 
Antonines, and he and Cinnamus, says M. Dechelette, repre¬ 
sent tlie apogee of the prosperity of Lezoux, and of its export 
commerce. The period of degeneration is marked by the 
appearance of barbotiiie decoration and imitatioTis of metal 
(see bclow'j. It is difficult to say exactly when the patteries 
came to an end, but there is no evidence that Ut^ra 
was manufactured after the third century, and Plicque is pro¬ 
bably right in attributing their destruction to the German 
invaders in the reign of Galticnus. 
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The wares characteristic of the earlier period include d^/ia of 
coarse day and other plain fabricSp as well as the various t}'pes 
of i^rra Among the latter are examples of importa¬ 

tions from the Graufesenque and Banassac potteries and other 
places m the Aveyron district, but the majcirity arc of local 
manufacture. These include^ besides the monWed red wares 
with figured decoration and potters" stamps, orange-red wares, 
yellow polished wares (often micaceous), and black ware with 
harbotine ornamentation, on which potters' stamps are not 
found, Lc;^oux was also a centre for the enamelled glazed 
wares which have been described in Chapter IJl, In the later 
period the red wares are ornamented with figures from mouldsjf 
or with barbotirtc, or have lioii^s-hcad spouts (see below). The 
marbled vases (p. 5^3} 3 :rc also found, and in the third century 
the vases with reliefs, with incised or hollowed-out 

ornamentation, or bronzed in imitation of metal, are the pre¬ 
vailing types.^ 

The salient points of difference between the earlier and later 
fabrics, says Plicque, are these- The clay of the earlier is only 
baked to a small degree of heat and is not vitreous, but is 
exceedingly porous. It is also frequently full of micaceous 
particles. Subsequently it becomes more vitreous but less 
porous; it is more compact and sonorous^ free from mica, and 
more brilliant and lustrous. In the earlier^ the forms arc artfstic 
and symmetrical^ the ornament sober and cleganh remarkable 
for its taste and simplictty. The figures are enclosed in medal¬ 
lions, and the ornaments consist of rays or rounded leaves, 
of beads, and guillochc-patterns. In the later, the art degene¬ 
rates, the ornamentation becoming heavy and overcrowded, 
and the figures are broken up and badly arranged ; the forms 
of the vases, too, become heavier. The principal decorative 
pattern is the egg-and-toiiigue round the rim.^ In the jXJttcrs^ 
stamps of the two first periods the letters have frequent 
ligatures and abbreviations i the names are often in the 
nominative or wiEb OFFlciNA the name. Later, the 

letters are coan^er and ligatures are rare ; the names are 
usually in the genitive, /o/Itfwird by m (fjiuKu) or OF(Jiafia). 
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The chargeteristJe tJ Tor v found in the middle of the second 
century should be notcMl 

Among the subsidiarj'^ fabrics of Le^oux the most remark¬ 
able is that oF the vases with reliefs/ They are formed 

entirely on the wheel, and the decoration is made separately 
from moulds (p- 440), and attached with b[LrbDtine, either in the 
form of a medallion or with an irregnlHr outline^ varying with 
the figure. Barbotine in many cases is also employed for 
foliage patterns {ilLing in the background. The usual form is 
that of a spherical or OAoid vase (Plate LXlX. fig. 2)^ which 
may pcrhapia be tcrEned an ^vith short neck and aa 

handles. It may be noted in passing that such shapes could not 
cortvenietitly be moulded, hence the variation of form when we 
pass from to other met hods of decoration. In 

the third century this combined process largely supplanted the 
moulded w^rc^ at Lezoux, The paste and glaze;^ however, are 
identical with the h^rra s^//a/a. Xo potters^ sEgnalurts have 
been found on these vases, but they occur all over Gauk 
including Belgium and Switzerland^ and also in Britalni. In the 
British Museum (RomanenBritish Room) there are two 
fine specimens found at Felixstowe in Suffolk, one of wluctL Js 
that given on f'latc LXIX. Roach-.Sniith mentions others from 
London, York, and Ri'chborough/ and they are also known at 
Evretix in France. A good but imperfect example from Gaul 
is in the Morel CoUeclion^ now in the British Museum, and 
has figures of Hcrakles and Maenads. 1 he modeling in some 
cases is admirablcj especially in the Felixistowe vases, and in the 
Loudon specimens published by Rnach^Smithj. with masks and 
figures of Cupid These vases represent the latest stage of the 
ceramic industry of Lezoiix, 

Another class of vases made at thb centre which may be 
mentioned here includes a series of and 

(p* 470) w ith ornamented handles^ all obviously made in 
imitation of metal.* Of the there is a good example 
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in the Britiish Museum from tJie Totrneley CollectJonp orna- 
men ted wilh athletk contests and cock-fights i-ound the edge. 
M, Dechelette (ii, p. 319) thinks some of the olnochoae made at 
Vichy may be imitations of the bronze jugs which are found 
at Pompeih hut many scejn to he of a later date- 

During the period A.D. lOo— 400 ^ and especially in the third 
cenlury, a class of red wares appears at Lezoux in the form of 
large bowls with spouts in the shape of hons' heads.^ These were 
wrongly identified by PUcque w^Elh the (p. 464;, but 

they are clearly mortars in w'lvich food wa^ 

ground or cooked^ the spout serving the purpose of straining off 
liquid. TJie lions^ heads are made from moulds and attached 
w^ith barbotine. Some of these have potters' nanie^. As a class 
they must be distinguished from the plaiji ffior/arin of grey or 
yelloiv ware described below (p. 551). 

With the South of France it is necessary to connect a series 
of medallions with reliefs, intended for atlachmcnt to vases 
of term ware * In one or two cases the vases ihemseives 

have been preserved, but usually the medallions alone remain ; 
there are also examples of the moulds in which they w^erc made/ 
Nearly all of these have been found in the valley of the Rhone, 
at Orange or Vienne,^ the rest in other parts of France, such as 
LezouXj. along the Rhine, or at Rome (two exafnplesji They 
w'ere probably made at Vienne; but there was also a fabric in 
Germany, examples of which occur at Cologne, Tner* and Xaiitcn. 
The subjects of the reliefs are ver}" varied^ ranging from 
figures of deitits to gladiators or even animnls^ they frequently 
bear inscriptions, and their date is the third cenluy after Christ 

As long ago as 1S73 F^'oehner published a series from Orange/ 
with such suhjecUi as ApoHo, Venus Victrix, Mars and Ilia, 
a figure of Lugdunum personified, the freeing of Prometheus 
and the death of Hcrakles, Dionysos and Ariadne^ a bust of 
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Hermes, a gladiator, a cock and hens, and a bust of the 
Emperor Geta, the last-named serving as an indication of dale 
for the whale series. Several were inscribed, that witE Venus 
Victrix having CERA FELlCtii, which probably refers to the 
wax in which the figures were first modelled, though some 
have thought that it represents the Greek Another 

trio from Orange' represent respectively r) a chariot race in 

the circus, with the inscriptioos fELICITER, logtsmUS (a horse's 



FliC. aa?, HKDAUUON FBPSl VASE Q7 fiOlrtKEKH tlAuL: SCEKt r=OM TW! 
ey^xf.'s (Hsmea museuk). 


name), and PFASlN(ff) V{actio\ " the green party "; (2) Fig. 227, 
a scene from a play, probably the CyctSHi^ in which Hcrakles is 
saying to Ares, the would-be avenger of his son, “(Invicta) virtus 
nusquam terreri potest," the god proclaiming “Adesse ultorem 
nati me credas mcE" ; in the background, on a raised stage or 
BeoKtrislov, are deities; (3) a" actor in female costume. There 

I Ctfi. A^h. (S77, pL rJ, p. 66 . The British MuKtlffl (in the Mule) CoUectian). 
Vitaid (if tbess has pasMul mlu the Si« Tig. aJ 7 . n. p. ajo, 
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are also three in the Ilcrmitag-fi Museum at Petersburg, of 
which two represent Poseidun, the third Hermes ' Cay]us also 
gives a representation of a vase with three such medallions, 
with busts of Pluto and Persephone, Mars and* Ilia, and two 
gladiatoni^ Where gladiators with name^ appear it may be 
assumed that they are portraits of real people, And D^chelette 
argues from this that the vases w^re made .spcciaEly iu con* 
nection with gladiatorial (or theatrical) performances. ^ 


FiO. 



From 

35!0. XtTlALUD!! EJI0)| VABE ot WIn:llEa^r GAKL ; ATALANTA ANb 


An interesting group fou.id at Vienne and Vichy > have 
^ en rom the Thirteenth Iliad, such as Ddphobos and 
e ocnan * jax, or Hector fighting the Achaeans. Among 
the Tcmammg examples known the most interesting are three 
from Orange, one of which represents a festival in honour 

iL 

PP; a^36. aio. ajj, JSM* 
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of Isis, the other the victory of Hippomedon over At^lanta 
(Fig. 228}, with an inscription of three lines : 

• Re^icit ad malum pernicibus ignea plant is. 

Quae pro dote purat niortem quicumque ftigaci 
Veloit in ciirsu cessasset Tirginc visa.'- 

Reference his already been made to a paper by M. Blanchet, 
In which he gives a list of the sites in Gaul on which pottery 
appears to have been made (see p, 443), But in the majority 
of these cases plain wares mast have been the only output 
Moulded u-ares, as Dtichelette points out required skill and 
resource to produce.® In any case, very feiv types are found 
on mo-ulded wares which cannot be also associated with 
Graufesctiquc or LeitoUic, and any made on other sites must 
have followed the same methods of decoration.* The places 
given in Blanchet’s list cover pnieticaliy the whole cJttent of 
France, though the principal centres of activity were always 
the Aveyron and Allier districts and the Rhone valley. 
In the neighbourhood of Lezoux, for instance, vases were 
made at Clcrmont-Feiratid, Lubi^, St.-Bonnet, and Thiers. At 
Nouatre, Indrc-ct-LoIre, was an important pottery, not yet fully 
investigated; and others were at Rozier'(LoztreJ, Auch (Gers), 
Montauban, Luxueil (Hautc-Sadne), St-Nkhotas near Nancy, 
and Aoste (Isere), where vases of characteristic originality were 
made.^ But it is not likely that any future investigations will 
displace Graufesenque and Lezoux as the chief centres for 
Gaulish terra sigilltUa, 


3. The F.fuitrcs o? Germ.\ny 
the oldest and one of the most important 
IS Andernaeh,* betw'cen Bonn and Coblenz, 
be borne in mind, there was no local 


In Germany 
sites for pottciy 
where however, it must 

< Sm also Gitl Ai'fA, IS!^e, pi. 30 , P> 
ij8 for mcaniiiliss ftoiu Klsmesj troeh' 
ner, Coif. GriaH, IJJi, JJSii 
%l%. p). ir, p. 5131 Duremberff 

aud Ea|^]D, iii- orfr Eurcoa, 

318s i < 7 ./,/.. lii- 5 * 97 - -^11 pieviMii 

literature is now supersediift by D^vhe. 
lette'i woA <voL ». p. ^35 ff.). 


* M i p. *7- 

* /hV. 3 D 4 . 

' XiJ. The lOTin emplorol 13 his 
Ha. 69. 

* Sec Hettncr in Faisikriff /(ir J, 
Qvifttekt p. 165 ff. I Koenen in Bvsntr 

Jaltfh. Imri- ik 15* 8- 
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manufacture; ats importance is mainly as a site jneldfng 
valuable chronological cvrcJencc. The finds extend from the 
beginning of the first century down to about A.D. ^50, the 
earlier objects finding parallels in cemeteries at Trier and 
Regensburg which can be similarly dated. Generally speaking, 
it has been observed that Roman remains begin dn the kft bank 
of the Rhine a century earlier than those in the border forts 
on the which cover the period from A.D. 100 to 250. 

Terra ^igiV/a/a witJi reliefs is comparatively rare, though, 
as we have seen, it was at an early period exported from 
Gaulj and the pottery consists chicEy of ordinary w^arcs, red, 
grey, and blacky tisuaHy of good and careful execution, with 
thin walls. Much of this common pottery may be assumed 
to be of local manufacture. The characteristic types of the 
first century are simple jugs of plain ware without slip for 
funerary or domestic use; vases w'hh white slip (also found 
at Regensburg); black ware bowls and dishes, sometimes with 
potters stamps ; black and grey' cinerary' uniSL These forms 
include small urns and the usuaJ cups and bowls with straight 
or sloping sides, replaced after AD. iix> by spherical-bodied jars 
with narrow necks. The decoration comprises all the varieties 
we have included in the foregoing survey : barbotine, incised 
Imear patterns, impressed patterns made with the thumb, and 
raised ornaments such as plain knobs or leaves worked wdlli 
the hand^ In the third century' painted decoration h intro¬ 
duced, as in the black ware drinking-vessels with inscriptians 
described below fp, 537J, 

At Xanten (Castra Vetera), lower down the Rhine, large 
quantities of /erra have been found, which can fac dated 

by means of coin-finds from the beginning of the first century 
dovrn to the third. During this period a steady degeneration 
in the pottery may be obsen-ed, although glass fabrics cor¬ 
respondingly improve; in the time of the Antonines the day 
IS coarse and often artificially coloured with red lead or other 

i^nts, producing what W’as formerly known as ** false 
Samian' war**! 


* S« Ficiilerj Cajfra p, 40 > 

t. p. 421^ pU. 13-4- 


for stamps, SLelncr, Cmi /j«rr, 
JiMftn', ri. p. 225, No. 
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An exceptionally interesting centre, and In some respects 
the most important in Germany, is that at We&temdorf on 
the Inn, bet^veen Augsburg and Saluburg, where the coins 
range from iiboiit A-D, iGo to first explored in iSo^ 

and as long ago as 18G2 the results were carefully investigated 
and summarised by Von Hefner in a still valuable treatise.' 
The pottery includes Urra of tlie later types, and 

plain red, yellow, and grey wares, somclimes covered with 
a non-lustrous grey or reddish slip, or with black vaniish , 
the latter have very thin walls and are baked very hard, 
The decoration of the rarra sigtitft(a comprises all the usual 
type.s,* the forms being also those prevatent elsewhere, with 
the addition of a covered jar or fytis, but the figures are 
confined to the cylindrical or hemispherical bowls (Nos. 30 and 
37).* The plain wares include cinerary urns, deep bowls or jars, 
with simple ornament, open bowls with impressed patterns, and 
moriaria. 

Of some peculiarities of the potters' stamps we have already- 
spoken (p. 510); they are found in the form of oblongs or human 
feet, and more rarely In circles, half-moons, or spirals, the letters 
being both in relief and incised, Trade marks were sometimes 
used, the potter Sciitis, for instante, using a thorn-twig by¬ 
ways of a play on his name. Names are both in the nom[native 
and genitive, with some abbreviated form in the one case of 
t'ECIT, in the other of MANVH or OFFtCIKA** Local names are 
clearly to be seen in those of Bclatullus, lassus, and Vologesus. 

Another important centre of fabric in Gennany is Ehein^a- 
bern (Tabemae RhenanaeJ near Speicr. which probably shared 
with Western dorf a monopoly of the moulded warea* The 
pottery' found here is mostly in the Speicr Museum; it Is 
almost all of form 37 ^ its typical decoration, and the 

fabric does not seem to have been established before the second 
century. The chief potters’ names arc Belsus, Cerialis, Cob- 
nertus. Comitialis. Julius, Juvenis, Matnmillianus, Frimitivus, 

^ /vr * Cf-- iAhi^ -It *^‘7- 


3 A Iiscrul 5 -iiiiimary Is giTCtl bjf V-afl 

HdiiErr |L 2®. 


p, 42- 

^ See RjMch'Smith, 7/4 Lmd, 
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arid Reginus, The British Museum possesses moulds for large 
bowls with free friezes of animals, one with the stamp of 
Cerialis'; there was little export to Gaul, but a considerable 
amotint to Britain- M. Dechclette notes the sini*Iaritv of the 
types to those of Lciotjx, and suggests that Rheinzabem is an 
offshoot from the latter potter>'. This site has tilsu produced 
barbotine wares.® which bear a remarkable superficial resem- 
blanec to that of Castor (sec below, p, 544). and have been 
ttTongly identified therewith*; but they are not found at Castor, 
and id point of fact differ widely in artistic merit, being far 
superior to the British fabric, as has been pointed out by Mr. 
Haverlicidd The ornamentation is a formal and conventional 
imitation of classical models, ivhereas the Castor n-are is 
only classical in its elements, and is ollierwise barbaric yet 
unconventional. 


It is possible that Trier, and jii fact all places mentioned in a 
preceding chapter fp, 4531 as sites of kilns may be regarded as 
centres of manufacture, though in only a few cases was an>'thiog 
made beyond the ordinary plain imres. Of the latter a useful 
summary- has been made by Koenen,* chiefly from the technical 
point of view, which it may he worth while to recapitulate. 
He divide-s the pottery of the Rhine district fwhkh may be 
taken as typical) into three main classes: the first transitional 
from the La Time period ‘ to Roman times ; the second, native 
half-baked cinerao^ urns; the third. Roman pottery, ousting 
the other two. The first two classes cover the local hand- 
ma e wares of grey, brown, or black clay, ivhich are clearly 
of native make, and like the similar wares of Britain and Gaul 
hardly come under the heading of Roman pottery-, though sub- 
scquently they felt Its influence. The Roman pottery proper 
(which can be well studied in the museums of Botin. Trier, and 
rfsewhem on the Rhine) is divided byKocnen into three periods: 
-arj, 1 e, and Late Empire, Roman wares first appear 


> la and Roman t>e|mrt^ 

menl, fouDcl At Mailt?. 

* D^heSette, iL p, 

* IriL p, 

* nam'a Cmivnf Hilt. ^ 

an. ^ * 


■ /ti dfrt 

Pi 65 if. For Tirious finftH of potLcrj 
in Gemi4i,nj set also l^niv. 

R M?: iKxxiv. p. io« IT.; IniLu, p. 1 fl: 

* Scft A're, JEISIK. (19013, 

p. 
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with coins of Au^ustiiSj and at this period exercise much 
influence on the La Tene types, producing a sort of mixed 
style^ usually pf greyish or black clay ivith impressed or incised 
ornament, subsequently replaced by barbotine. The Urra 
sigi/ZaM is either of the superior deep red variety with sharp 
outlines and fletatls, which wc have seen to emanate from 
Gaul, or else plain ware of a light red hue ("'false Samian”), 
without ornament^ But as Holder has pointed emt,- the settle¬ 
ment of ihe chronology of German pottery (apart from the 
j/gi 7 hta) h parttcularly 
difficult, because we are 
deating ^vilh a purely 
utilitarian fabric, which 
consequently preserved 
its forms unaltered 
through a considerable 
period; moreover, there 
must have been many 
local fabrics and httk 
exportation, which 
makes comparison 
difficult 

To the German 
fabrics belong a group 
of vases with painted 
inscriptions found on 
the Lower Rhine, and 
less frequently in North and East FiTince.* They occur in the 
second century at the Saalburg, and last down to the fourth; 
large numbers have also been found at Trier, and other examples 
at Mesnfl andl Etaples(Gesiioriacum) in France,' The usual form 
is that of a round-bellied cup or jar (Fig. 2^9), witli a more or 
less high stem and plain moulded niouth. Their ornamentation 

* BaMfter Kill Ji. i XxXt. 

46, kiiviL p. ff-T icvs. ]i, 101; 

iL p. 31 r, >312, n'rfe 31 

* Cp/lcf/. ]. pi. 4, 




Fic;. sQTi eeiibfAEi jab with cosyimm . 
TMsciEEFttD^ {bkiTCiai mussum). 


^ Hfic oJn gcHcmlly Von Hefn^rj 
«'r, j KC¥i. p, 3:^7 ITr Bnd 

iEidfK lo vgJh, t-60; Wqlflr in 

d/tffsfAt ZfiVir^^r Gsirk. jtfr 

ivuL (jSggX P’JiJ- 
* Fffrmm p. 1 


I 
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is confined to berries^ vine-teodrilsp and trolls, at first naturalistic; 
aftcTOards becoming conventionalised ; but their chief interest 
lies in the inscriptions^ which^ like those of the ]^anassae type 
described above (p. 524), are of a convivial character. They 
'are painted in bold wdl-formed capitals^ in the same uhite 
pigment which is used for the ornamentation f the following 
exampleii will scn^e as spedmens; 

AMAS MEp AMO, AMO TE COKDITB.^ t 

AVE. AVE COf-0, AVETE.* 

BELLA S SVA(dtfl?) ® 

BIBE, BlHATlSp BIBAMVS PIe/ fUBE VIVAS, El BE VIVAS 
MVLTIS ANNl!i^ 

OA BtBEEE, DA MERVM, DA Mf, DA 
DE ET DO, Das (= So?).* 

EME_^ 

FA\^NTIBV.^.^ 

FELIX.* 

FE(r)0 VIKVM TIBI DVLCIS.^® 

GAYUIO.^ 

MISCK, MISCE MIj MtSCE VTVAS.^* 

MITTE MERVM.^ 

PETE.^^ 

BFPLE, REPLE ME COPO MERL^^ 


1 Bmtur 3 (iiL p. lijtxvii. 

p. £3 ; Sifirtfir, Ctd IttJir. rt 

ii- !>, i95i Nth, laja {fwm Nenss) j 
cf. Vjifi. ArZ in. 47. 

■ Slemcr, p, OcriiBidp 

B'irftfij Kor l&Sjt ^aach-’ 

Smiihp i, pi, 4 , p, j| 

JUrtrtfr JutiTii- p, 6j. 

■ BmmryjuArt. k£L pL 1 ij, 

* /ZiU ^iii, pp, jog, Im^iL p, 

64; StfiiEutTp dl. p, T55; asv\ in 

RM- (ISIBE). 

■ Bpjtnfwy^iArd, :iLii. pp, tp^^, T^l&, xkxy^ 
p. 4?, IxjraTii. p. 651 B.M. {Fig, aa^J, 

■ Cp. fR SKI IT. p. 4^ 

^ % lii. wtKT. p. ^ lamiL p. 6 A 


• Ofi. tUr xm- p. 113. 

• Op. df. xul. p. in, kxxvii- p. 66j 
BAL 

^ ™f. IX 3 CT. p. 49. 

" Op. di, xiii. II r, kxxTii p, 6 j. 

” dp. kxxvii. p. 67; CVstfrfrL 
Awdf. L p. j_ 

“ Lcvczqw, yierteuAmiJr 

p. 366, Xa 1470; Bmmer kxiTiL 
p 6S, 

'* B^Hir Ja^rA. liu. p 107, IxxlviL 

Pr 6 q. 

p. 45^ Lujmi. p. JO. 

" rrV. 3 h1s. P 106, mxiv. p 4S, 

UxiviL p 781 cf, RMr (kkplk COPO daJ. 
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SESES = ZESE 5 = 

sirro. sms.'* 

VALE, VALIAMVS,® 

VINVM, VINVM TIBI DVLCIS,* 

VITJL* 

VIVE, VIvAs, VIVAMVS, VIVAS FELIX, VIVE J?IRE 

To this list must be added a remarkable vase of tbc 
class found at Mamz m iS 83 J vrith the inscription ACCIPE M{e 
^i)TlE(ft)s ET TRADE SODaU, “Take me when you am thirsty 
and pass me on to your comrade,"' Above the inscriptfon are 
seven busts of deities, Sol^ Luna, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, 
and Saturn, representing the seven days of tJie Vhcek j both the 
design and the inscription, however, are incised^ not painted. 


4. Roman Pottery in the Netherlands, Spain, and 

Britain 

In Holland and Belgiimi finds of and potters® 

stamps are recorded from various sites, such as ArenLsburg, 
Roasem, RoussCp near Oudenarde, Voorburg^ between Utrecht 
and I^yden, and Wyk-by-Durstedc, and aJso at Utrecht^ At 
Vcchlcri near Utrecht, the ancient Fictio on the road from 
Lugdunum (Leiden) to Nayioniagus (Nimeguen) finds were 
made in 1S6S which confirm the activity of the Rutenian 
potlers in the first century** These discoveries included coins 
extending from the Republican period down to Trajan, and 
/^rra s/gi/hia of the Graufesenque type^ w-ith many names of 
potters belonging to that region. 


■ O^. t-A MXT, p. 4 S, biExvil p, fj. 

^ O/, Ji'j'A xiiL p. 106, 3 CUT. p. 47, 
Ixxxvii 71; a/. N& 

H<< 9 ' 

* ft/. Jiclif. p* 110; Levezow^ Ng. 
1471. 

* Of^. HiL fk It^p atiT, p* 49, 
txxxrii. p. 72, 

■ Qfi. fr/r tcumL p^ 73 ^ B.M. 

" <ii. jdii- p. 110+ X 3 LXV- p. 43^ 
IxxiTiL Ph 73 j EM. {VIV43}. 


* J^iJsfAr^ dSfj l^^rnm mr 

d. tt. A//£rr^ iv, 

p- ^66 , 

* Fqr staiisps Taimd luii! sail at Vocr 

Ijocg, BCfl Stciocf^ /ffSfT. a 

il. p. iT^i Nck 1449^ p. 193, Nft 

f 4 JS+ 

* Bettaffr sdiL p, II5; Dccie- 

letle, i, p. Tlicy are imjw to tbc 

Leidw Miisfliam, * 
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In Spam findjs have hctu made m varJaiis sites, and there arc 
numerous examples m the museum at Tarragona ^; at Mur^^edrOp 
the site of the ancient SaguntufTip which, as ive have secup is 
mentioned by PItny and Martial aa an important centrep 
variotia kinds of Roman ware have come to light, some Avith 
potters* stamps, but no evidence remains of pottefics or of any 
local manufacture. 


In Britaan—at least in England—finds of Roman poftery 
have been so plentiful and so universal that it is difficult to 
select typical centres for discussioQ. It must also be borne 
in mind that, Avith the exception of the plain Avares and a feAv 
other fabrics, such as the Castor vvare, wo have not to deal Avith 
local fnanufactures, A certain quantity of /€rrii may 

have been imported from Germany from Westerndorf),^ 
but by far the greater proportion Is from Gaul, as is shown by 
the potters* names. 

We propose in the first place to revietv briefly the types of 
si^ 7 /iifa Avhich occur in Britain.® The boAvls of forms 2Q 
and 30p which are found in Germany in the first centuryt do not 
occur on the Ronmti W^all, and wc have already seen that they 
axe not later than Hadrian's time ; but they are common in the 
South of Britain, as at London and Colchester. Roach-Smith ^ 
and other earlier Avriters have published specimens of these 
older forms decorated with figures which have been found in 
London^ Bath, Yorkt Caedton,® and elsewhere. The earliest 
dateablc examples of form 37 Itave been found with coins of 
Nerva at Cliurchovxr in WarAidckshirc^ ; this type is indeed 
common all over Britain, and is one of the few varieties of 
occurring in Lhc North. It is found at South 
Shields, along the Roman Wall, and in Scotland at Birrens in 
Dumfriesshire/ Pottery of the second centurj' b represented 


* Str: CJ.L. ii. 4^70, euhI p, 512 J 

HrrineiitArU rralJ/, i. p„ 4535 Dtefec- 
IcUc, L |i. 16 j anal pp, 475, 41J5. 

* £eii p. 

“ S« llaverfield in attd 

TVjJtJ, XT. p, jgi, 

I I/L Awaf, pb. 34.S, p. ; 

AkAinFiPu^, pL 3. 


^ WcnbclaT(M3H pt ffi J 

Scarthi Sa/h, pT. 45 : Lee, Is£a 

pis. 11, ij. 

■ Ff'rf. Cmtnijf ^ ^i'artffii'AsA£r£f 

i- p. ^30. 

* ArfA. Aikattii^ )5, p. 26S ; 

A rtf. ucjt. C1S96X pr 179 fT. t Haver- 

fiVr frA 
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by A variety of the same form^ with a moulded rtdge bre?iking 
the outline in the middle^ ; this would seem to be a type which 
aidO occurs in Germany during ihe second and third centuries. 
Mr+ Haverficld states that this form is found at South Shields 
and in Yorkshires and is imitated at Silchester. Of the prin¬ 
cipal subjects'on these we have already given some description 
(p. 5^)^ Finally# there is the wide shallow t>'pej approximating 
to the mortar or the upper part of which forms externally 

a flal^ vertical ban dp projecting beyond and forming a tangent 
Avith the general curve of the bowd; this is usually ornamented 
w’itii lions' heads in relief. - This variety is nest earlier tlian the 
second centur>, and is also found In the third ; we have already 
seen Ihat it was made at LezouK.- 

It is important to note that all the places mentioned as 
yielding buwls of forms 21;^ and 30 were occupied at least as 
early as a,U Sq, perhaps as early as 5a But the style of 
these bowls may have lasted longer; at all events^ the varieties 
arc so numerous as to show' a development for which some time 
is r^uired- There is also a distinct development in the plain 
band round the upper edge of the bow l# whschp at first a mere 
beadingp becomes broader and more vertical by degrees. It 
may, however^ be assumed that, as none are found north of 
Yorkj it dtsappeared froin Eritain, as from Gaul and Germany# 
before A.D. lOo. 

The ware formerly known as "false Samian" (DragendorlTs 
■ appears in several varitrdes. The tight red or orange 
colour is produced by a kind of slip of pounded pottery 
laid over the surface. Vases of this type, glazed within and 
without with a thin rnddbh-browm and somewhat lustrous 
glaze^ occur in London, and a good specimen was found 
many years ago at Ouudlc in Korthants, but has since dis¬ 
appeared.^ It was a fine vase, of light-red clay with red-brown 
glaze* resembling the Gaulish ^£rra and had some 

ckJm to artistic merit. The subject was Pan holding up a 


■ Kaverfidd^ ffj'. fi?,, pL 7, fiy 7, 
p. 193 n MiS Me p. above. 

^ Cf. Ruacb-SfiiiifL, tViSprf- iL 


p. J5, and ler above, p. 502. 

* Rooch^JaaiJl:}!, iv, 

pi. 17, pt 63j Ifisfr 4^ 

p. 219. 
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iTiask, and threfr draped figures^ and it bore the stamp of 
the Gaulish potter Libertus [of liderti}^ who^ as have 
seen, worked at Le^oux,* This ware is often coarse^ acid orna- 
mented externally with rude white scrolls painted in opaque 
colour* and there is a variet>' found at Castor^ of red glazed 
ware with a metalloid lustre, the day itself varyjfig from white 
to yellowish-brown or oranged Both shapes and ornaments 
resemble those of the Castor black ware (ssee below^, and it 
seems likely that this is actually a local fabricp the difference 
in colouring being due to the degree of heat employed in 
the firing. 

The number of potters^ names found on these wares in Britain 
is ver>" laige, those in the seventh volume of the Latin Corpus 
amounting to about 1^500.^ This listp published in of 

course superseded all those previously drawn up by the Horn 
R. C. Neville, by Roach-Smith, and by Thomas Wright." 
Roach-Smith, how ever* performed a useful sendee in tabulating 
the list of names found in Lrondon along wdth those from Douai 
and other sites in France,® which W'ent far to prove the Gaulish 
origin of the British /€rra sigi/hta^ It is not, dierefore, 
necessary to discuss tlie potters^ names found in Britain in 
further detail' Besides the potters" stamps, incised inscriptions 
sometimes oecur on the pottery, giving the owner's name or 
other items of information (see above, p, 512). 

To give a detailed account of all the sites in Britain on 
w'hich Roman potter)* has been found would be a task entailing 
more labour and occupying more space than the results would 
justify. Not only do the sites cover almost the whole of the 
country from the Roman Wall to the Isle of Wight, and from 
Exeter to Norfolk, but the disinterring of the material from 
miscellaneous and often unscientific records, or from scattered 
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and yncatalogucd cgl lections^ would be a truly gigantic achieve- 
ment. It .'should, however* \x achieved ; but this will only be 
by co-operation, each county performing its share of the work, 
as has been 3 one in a feiv cases. The Society of Antiquaries 
has issued archaeological surveys of certain counties/ which 
without enterhig into details tabulate the sites of Roman 
remains ; and it is to be hoped that forthcoming vofumes of 
the l^i'£:/oiia CoMfity will do for other counties what 

those already published have done for Hamp'shire, Xodblk* 
Nortlinrits, etc. The most representative collections arc those 
of the British Museum and tlie Guildhall in London, and of 
the provincial museums at Colchester, Reading, York, and 
elscw'here. 

We now turn to the consideration of the local products of 
RomanoBridsh potters. Exclusive of the plain unoniamented 
wares w^hieh were made in many places, as the numerous re- 
mains of kijns show (cf. p. 454)^ there are only three distinct 
fabrics to be mentioned. In all of these the ware is blacky ivith 
or witliout a glaze, hut the style of omamentatinn varies. 

By far the most important centre, not only for the quantity 
of pottery it has yielded and the extent of its fumacesp but 
also fur the artistic merit of its products^ is that of C^tor^ id 
Northamptonshire* Of the numerous traces of fumacea and 
workshops discovered here, in the neighbpuring villages of 
Wansford, Sibson, Chesterton, and in the Bedford Purlieu we 
have already spoken in a previous chapter (p. 444 ff,); it now 
only remains to discuss the technical and artistic aspects of 
the pottery, 

Artis has recorded that the pieces of pottery found in or 
near the kilns show great variety of form and style, including 
the red imitations of Urra pieces ornamented with 

machine-turned “ patterns/ and dark^oloured ware wilb reliefs 
or ornament in white paint But the characteristic and com¬ 
monest Castor ivarc has a white paste coloured by m^ns of a 
slip with a dark slate-coloured surface ; the usual form is that 

* Cuffilieflajiji imd WEsfnwcbnd, * Sec HnverfisliJ, in fVrr. 
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of a small jar on a stem with plain cylindrical montk Some 
are merely marked with indentations made by the potter's 
thumb,’ or with rude patterns laid on the intcn'eTimg ridges; 
but others have desigEis laid on ca in a slip of tl\e 

same colour as the vase, and others of rarer ocourTence are 
decorated in white paint with conventional foliated patterns^^* 
somewhat resembling the Rhenish wares described on p. J37. 
Haverfield reproduces a fragment of a vase on which are painted 
in white and yelloiv a. man's head in peaked cap, and an arm 
holding an The barbotlne vajiely is the most typical^ and 

is by no means confined to this site,- It is often found in Central 
and Eastern England, and even in the Netherlands. One of 
the Enest specimens Avas found at Colchester in 
taining calcined bones, and ornamented with figured over which 
inscriptions are incised. The subjects^ airanged in friezes, 
include two stags, a ImrCr and a dog;, interspersed with foliations; 
two men training a dancing-bear^ one of w'hoiri holds a svhip 
and is protected by armour ; and a combat of two gladiators 
(imurmi/h and T/trax) of a type fa miliar to us from Rom an 
lamps (see p, 4163, Over the heads of the men with the bear 
is inscribed, SECVNDVS Mx\KIO ; over the gladiators, 

SAC - vim and VALKS^TJNV LFGIONIS respectively. The 

meaning of the inscriptions is not quite clear, but the la^t one 
certainly seems to allude to games taking place at the post 
of the thirtieth legion—the Lower Rhiise, For this and 
other reasons Mr. Havcrfield is of opinion that the vasie may 
have been made in that district and not at Castor* and it is 
not, of course, impossible that such ware was not confined to 
Britain/ This would* at any rate, explain its presence in the 
Netherlands, Mr, Arthur Evans has nofed the presence of an 
unfinished piece of Castor ware in a kiln at Littlemore^ near 


Oxford/ 


Hunting-scenes are also very popular* especially a huntsman 
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spearing a boar^ or a hare or deer chased by stags, as on a 
fine vase found at ^Vater Xewton. Hunts, in 1827.^ A specimen 
in the Britiijfi Museum with a race of four-horse chariots Is. 
illustrated on Plate LXIX, Roach-Smith gives a remarkable 
specimen with a mythological subject, that of Herakles and 
Hesione*; tfie subject is curiously treated, Hesione being 
chained down with heavy weights. Another interesting but 
fraggientary vase from Chesterford in Essex has figures of 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and Venus, and it may be assumed 
that the complete subject was that of the seven deities repre¬ 
sented by the days of the tveek.^ Otherwise the potter is 
content with aolmab, such as dolphins or fishes, or mere 
foliations, ivy-wreaths, engrailed lines, and other ornamental 
patterns* 

In regard to the technique of these wajeg, Artis nates lhat 
the indented patterns were made while the vase was ^ as pliable 
as !t could be taken from the lathe”; for the barbotine the 
thumb or a rounded instrument was employed. Figures of 
animals were exeented Avith a kind of skewer on which the 
slip was placed, a thicker variety being used for certain parts 
to heighten die relief, and a more delicate instrument for 
features and other details. No subsequent retouching was 
possibie. The vases were glared subsequently to the application 
of the barbotine ; on the other hand, the decoration in white 
paint was made after glaring. The glaze was, as we have 
seen in Chapter XXE,, p. 44S, produced by a deposit of carban^ 
by the process known as smothering ; it varies in quality, 
being either dark without any metallic lustre, or with a metaJloid 
polish resembling that produced with black-lead. 

The date of the Castor ware is difficult to asce^^a^n^ but it 
must begin fairly early in the Roman period, on account of its 
affinities with late Celtic pottery. Ddchelette (ii, p, jio) 
would date the ware towards the end of the third century. As 
has already been pointed out fp. 536), it is only the elements 
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of the decoration that arc classical ; they are treated in a 
rude, debased manner^ with the free unconventional handling 
characteristic of barbaric art ''They are not an imitation, 
but a recastingaccording to the traditions of late Celtic or 
Gaulish art/ such as is displayedj for inatancCp in the ancient 
British and Gallic coinage. The fantastic animttls, the treat¬ 
ment of the SGTollSp and the dividing ornaments of headings etc,, 
between the subjects are essentially undassical. Pottery* stamps 
on this ware are exceedingly rare, an almost isolated instance 
being CAMARO F on a vase found at Lincoln.- 

Two other local varieties of black ware peculiar to Britain 
are those known respectively as Upchurch and New Forest 
ware. Although no remains of kilns have been found in tlie 
former dbtrict, the pottery^ is obviously local, and its manu¬ 
facture appears to have extended along the banks of the 
Medway from Rainham to Iwadc^ over w^hat are now marshes, 
but ivas then firm ground. The remains consist of a thin 
finely-moulded bluish-biack fabric^ with graceful and varied 
forms, Ornamented ivith groups of small knobs in bands, squares, 
circles, wa^y^ intersecting, or zigzag lines, or a characteristic 
pattern of concentric semi-circles resting on bands of parallel 
vertical lines (Plate LXIX, fig, 6), This ware has also been 
found on the Continent, and may either have been exported or 
else made in other places besides Upchurch ; it is probably of 
quite late date,^ 

The day is soft and easily scratched, and is covered with a 
polish or lustre produced by friction ; the composition Ua fine, 
and the w'alls thin and w'eil turned. It varies jn tone from 
grej ish, like that of London claVp to a dull black. The vases 
are mostly small (cups, bottles, jugs^ small jars, and occasional 
and some have ribbed sides ; the ornamentation is 
always cither in the form of impressed lines or raised patterns 
made by applying pieces of clay before the vase was baked. 
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Xo poltcrs'Stamps hav^e come to light, nor is this ware found ^ 
with coins or other Roman remains. Rough earthenware was 
also made in the Medway district, of a redj yellow, or stone 
colour. * 

The New* Forest ware is found in the north-west part of the 
Forest, bet^'een F'orditigbridge and Bramshaw.^ It is some¬ 
times spoken of as ^'Cr<>ckhill ivare,"* from the local name of 
the site uf the fumaces, of which traces w^ere found in 1S52. 
Tlie pottery consbts of two varJelieSp one of thirty hard, slate- 
coloured w'are, w'ith patterns of leaves or grass painted in white 
(Plate LX[X. fig. 5)j -these arc sinaJl jars, averaging sj5c 
inches in height, sometimes moulded by the potter^s thumb into 
an undulating circumference. There arc points of resemblance 
with the Castor ware. The other variety consists of a thicker 
W'are^ with a dull white-yellowish ground and coarse foliated 
patterns painted in red or brown, usually platters or dishes. 

It is a rude and inarlisric fabrlcj of obviously native origin and 
resembling Celtic rather than any Roman or Italian potter}^ 

It IS found on other sites in Hampshire, such as Bitterne 
(Clausentum), and even as far north as Oxford.* The date is 
probably the third century of our era. \\ ith the kilns there 
were found heaps of potsherds which had been spoiled in the 
baking and rejected ; they were vitrified so as to resemble 
storiewarej and when again submitted to the action of fire^ 
cracked and split. The glaze with which the local blue clay 
had becu covered was of a dark-red colour and alkaline nature, 
but had probably been affected by imperfect firing, 

5. Plait; Romav WAHEsi 

The plain unomaruented and unglazed Roman pottery which 
answered to the modern earthenware has usually been con¬ 
sidered writers on the subject in a diflerent category' from 
the glazed and ornamented ivares. Although from the ver>" 
simplicity of its character it defies adentific classification, yet 
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^ it itiii&it be remembered that thk common ware was not likely to 
have been cxporlcd \try far from the place of its origin^ and 
therefore where any differences can be observed in the nature 
or appearance of the clay, in pee Hilarities of form orot techniquei 
it is not impossible to establish the existence of a local fabric. 
But up to the present little has been done exec pi in isolated 
instances. Certain local wares have been rccogntscd in Britain^ 
as will be noted below, besides the Castor, Upchurch^ and New 
Forest wares,some of which almost come under this heading; 
and others, again^ in Gaui Similarly in Germany, attempts have 
been made by Koenen and other writers to classiiy the plain 
pottery whether according to form or on other principles (ace 
ahovCr p, 536), 

Many years ago a rough but in some icspccts convenient 
classificatioii was made by Brongniart^ on the basis of the 
colour of the clay employed, which he distinguished under four 
heads i * 1 1 pale yellow or white wares ; 12} red wares, varying 
to reddish-brown; (3) grey or ash-coloured wares; (4; black 
^vares. In the firs^t division he included the large, often coarse, 
A’nses^ such as ihfuMia and under the second head 

Roman w^are of ihe first century, and under the third that of 
subsequent date ; while the fourth class comprised Gallo-Rom an 
and other provincial wares. A somewhat similar system, in 
some respects even less chronological, was attempted by 
Buckman,^ who distinguished brown ware as a separate fabric 
The obvious defect of these systems is that they are neither 
chronological nor according to fabrics, and that their basis is 
in many respects a purely accidentail one ; but at the same 
time they have proved convenient for discussing plahi ware 
which does: not admit of much consideration apart from its 
forms and the general appearance of its composition. And at 
all events they enable us to discuss examples of certain shapes 
under one head, inasmuch aa the and i/i/Hii are nearly 

all of the first class, the moriaria or ptivts of the third, cups, 
dEshefk, and flasks of the second and fourth, and so on. 

The yellow ware* ts disGnguished b)' its coarse day, of a 
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greyish-white pr yellow colour, var>'ing to dirty white, grey, or* 
red. It IS to this division tlipl all the larger vases bclongp such 
as those ujed for storing wine and other commodities or for 
funerary purposesf and the innumerable fragments of i/tf/m and 
which compose the Monte Testaccio at Rome,* 
Some of thSse vases were made on the w'hedi but others were 
modelled by hand and turned from within* Those used in 
biyial were usually of a globular form, or even o'fl/fii with the 
necks and bandies broken ofT, and contained cinerary nms and 
glass vessels. We also find frul/a^ (saucepans), and 

made in thia udra Another remarkable variety may 
be described as a kind of Mt; its peculiarity is that h is 
modelled in the form of a human head, much in the same style 
as the primitive vases of Troy (VoL I. p. 258J. A vase of this 
type found at Bootham^ neat Lincoln, had painted on the foot 
i>(r)a ^niacVRio, " To the god Mcrcuryn'' in brown tetters.^ 
I’he day is light yellow , w ith a slip of ihc same colour. 

A finer variety of this day, often of a rosy tint* of white anil 
micaceous, was used for making the smaller vases, which are 
thin and light, and all turned on the They arc some¬ 

times ornamented w'ith bands, lines, hatching, or leaves, slightly 
indicated in dull ochre, laid on and fired with the vase. Some 
spcdoien:^ arc covered with a flat wdiite slip, of a more 
uniform character than that employed on the Athenian vases. 
In others the clay is largely mixed wkh grains of quart?. In 
Britain little jars of a very white diy have sometimes been 
foundr as well as small bottles and dishes* painted inside 
with patterns in a dull red or brown. They seem to have 
formed a kmd of finer ware for ornamental purposes, as well as 
for the table. 

The second class, that of the red wares, forms by far the 
largest division of Roman plain potterj i and comprises most, 
of the kinds used for domestic purposes; it is found m all 
forms and sizes* all over Europe, often covered with a coaling 
or slip* white, black, or red. This class may be considered 
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to include all varieties of red and reddish-biowfi wfirc, but 
as a rule the day varies In colour from pale rose to deep 
coral, and in quality from a coarse gritty composition to a 
fine compact and homogeneous paste. It is usually without 
a glazCj and i^ometlmcs the clay is largely micaceous. To 
cntimcratc all the shapes which illustrate this ware’is ynneces^ 
sary, but the Rooiano-British and Morel Collections in the 
British Museum—and in fact an}' representative collection ^of 
Roman pottery—exhibit all the principal varietieSp from the 
cinerar}' um to the so-cafkd tcar-bott1e'' or unguent vase. 
The principal shapes are also illustrated in the treatises of 
Holder and Kocnen. 

Among sepulchral vases of this ware were the c/Zae in which 
the ashes of slaves were placed in the at Rome, 

tall jars with moulded Hms and Hat saucer-shaped covers.^ In 
Roman tombs in Gaul and Britain these o/Ak are usually 
placed inside large do/m or amphorae, to protect tliem from 
the weight of the superincumbent carth.^ In Britain they 
have been found at Lincoln, on the sites of Roman settle¬ 
ments a[ong the Dover Road, at Colchester, and in other 
places, and as many as twenty thousand are recorded as 
having been found at Bordeaux.^ After the introduction of 
Christianity ibis practice seems to have been abandoned, but 
vases of sirtallcr siz^e continued to he placed round the bones 
of the dead. 

The grey wares w'cre usually made of fine day, of which 
there were two varieties: a sandy loam like that of which 
bricks arc made oq the borders of the chalk formations in 
England^ and a heavy stone-coloured paste, sonorous when 
struck, which has been compared to the clay of modern 
Staffordshire ware. The colour of the first-named is light 
and its texture brittle, and it w'as chiefly used for morfaria^ 
or for cooking-vessels which were exposed to the heat of 
the fire. T he rnarfana resemble modern milk-pans^ being 
flat, with overlapping edges and a grooved spout opening 
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111 front. They appear to have been used both for cookings * 
many bearing traces of the aclton of fire, and for grinding 
food br other commodmes, the latter purpose probably 
explaining * the presence, in the interior of many examples^ 
of small pebbles^ or a bard coating of pounded tile, to 
counteract the efTects of trituration. They are usually of a 
hard coarse texture, but compact and heavy, and their colour 
varies from pale red to briglit yellow or creamy white. 

They are frequently stamped with the name of the potter, 
placed in a square or rectangular panel on the rim and often 
arranged in two lines. The names are either single, denoting 
the work of slaves, as Albinus, Brixsa, Catulus^ Soil us, and 
MarinuSp or double and occasionally even triple, for the work 
of freed men, as Q. 

Valerius, Sex. Valerius^ 

Q. Attxuu Veranius, 
and so on.-^ The ex¬ 
ample given in Fig. 250 
13 from Ribchester in 
Lancashire, and bears 
the stamp ^OKl^’DOts) 

F(rfVjr}. A imftfarififfi 

recently dug tip in 
Row Lane, Londoiip now in the Guildhall Museum, has the 
name of Averus Veranius with O CARR F.^C in smaller type 
between the words, apparently referring to the place of manu¬ 
facture.* One of the commonest names is that of Ripanus 
Tiberinus, who gives the name of the place where he worked i 
RIFANVB TIBER E LVGVDV FACT, 

Lu^du{ffi) The potters' names are usually accom¬ 

panied by the letters OF or L The mortaria varj'^ from seven 
to twehty-thrcG inches in diameter^ and are found in England, 
France, Germany^ and Switzerland. Of the second or heavier 
variety a curious vase in the form of a human head was found 
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t at Castor *; much of the New Forest ware also comes under 
the same heading* including the small cups with pinched-in 
sides, Some being covered w'fth a slip of micaceous consistency. 

Of black ware many \’aneties lia\^ been found In Gaul and 
Britain, besides the special local wares which liave already been 
described. Some were emploj'cd as funerary urns, but the 
majority are of small size, and in quality they viaiy from the 
cxtremest coarseness to a fine polished clay, producing an elTect 
almost equal to the Greek or Etni-scan black wares. The fii^est 
specimens of plain black ware are to be seen in the vases with 
a highly polished surface, presenting a metallic appearance and 
an olive hue which almost approximates to that of bronze. 
Examples of this ware are found in Gaul at Lezou.v, in Britain 
at Castor, and elsewhere.* 

In the first century aRer Christ a superior kind of black ware 
seems to ha^'e been made in Northern Gaul and Germany, 
described bj' Dragendorff as « Belgic black ware."< The clay 
is bluish-grey, with black polished surface produced like that of 
the bucchcro ware by smoke, not like the black glaze of later 
Roman ware. A similax variety of grey ware exists, but ivilhuut 
glaze or polish. The forms of the vases vary very much from 
the Roman, including a typical high, slim urn and other more 
squat forms, closely imitating metal; they bear some relation 
to those of the La Tone period, and are Celtic or Gaulish rather 
than German.* Such ornamentation as they bear is exclusively 
linear, and never in relief. There is. how ever, a Roman form of 
plate which often occurs, and, generally speaking, the fabric 
may he described as a continuation of pre-Roman pottery 
.nnaenced by Italy. It is well represented at Xanten and 
Andemach but is not found on the Limes, and is rare in 
Britain ;jt does not stem to haw been made after the beginning 
of the Flavian epoch, when it was largely superseded *by the 
ordinary Roman black glazed warts. 

A special kind of black ware stems to have been made in the 
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valley uf the Rhone, ccmsisting of pots of a coarse^ gritty paste 
with micaceous particles, breaking with a coarse fracture of a 
dark red colour. They have been mostly found at Vienne, 
where they seem to have been made. The bottom of the mse 
is usually impressed with a circular stamp with the potter's 
name in lale Hetters, as L CaSSI O, F(ir)MlNVS - SEVVO - 
SIMIUS- F (from Atx)} The well-known name of Fortis has 
also been found on black ware from Aix. 

In Britain black ware is, a,s elsewhere^ exceedingly common» 
and a typical group of the smaller varieties is afforded by a 
scries of five found in a sarcophagiis at Binsted in Hampshire, 
now jn the British Museum,* consisting of two a jar 

an actfahilui/i^ and a kind of candlestick. The Upchurch ware 
largely belongs to this categoiy, and much of the same kind has 
been found at Weymouth. 

BroTvn ware of a very coarse st>de is often found with other 
Roman remainSj consisting of amphorae and other vessels for 
domestic use. Examples of amphorae and jugs with female 
heads modelled on the necks have been found at Rich borough 
and elsewhere^ 

At Wfoxeter the excavations yielded two new classes of 
pnttery^p one caTisisting of narrow^necked jugs and rriorf^rin^^ 
very beautifully made from a white local clay^ Avhich has been 
identified with that found at Broseley in the neighbourhood, 
nowadays .supplying material for the manufacture of tobacco- 
pipes. The surface is decorated with red and yclluw stripes, 
The other kind is a variety'" of red ware which has been styled 
“ Romano-Sa[apian," made from clay obtained in the Severn 
valley, and differing from the common Roman It is, 

however* exceedingly doubtful whether these types should he 
classed under the heading Roman. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that although all provincial 
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museums contain more or less complete collections of the ordi¬ 
nary plain fabrics, they are for the most part of strictly local 
origin, and not in themselves sulRdent for general study. But 
since the acquisition of the Morel Collection by the British 
Museum the student has ample facilities for investigating there 
not only the fabncs of Britain, but also those ofXiaul, of which 
an exhaustive series is now incorpfjrated in our national 
collection. 

With thh ttiviQw of the teramic industries of the RoEtiEin 
RuipirCp Vi'c CDnctudc our sun'ey of the pottery of the classical 
world* have followed its j^se frocn the roughs almost 

shapeless products of the Ncolithtc and earliest Bronze Age, 
when the pptter^s wheel ivas as yet unknoum (on classical soil), 
and decoration was not attempted, or was confined to the rudeat 
kinds of incised patterns* Wc have traced the development 
of painted decoration from monochrome to polythromeg from 
simple patterns to elaborate pictorial compositions^ and so 
to its gradual decay and disappearance under the Juxurious 
and artificial tendencies of tJie Hellenistic Age^ w^hen men 
were ever seeking for new' artistic departures^ and a new system 
of technique arose which finally substituted various forms of 
decoration in relief for painting* And lastly, we have seen 
how tliis new system established itself firmly in the domain 
of Roman art^ until with the gradual decay of artistic taste 
and nnder the encroachinents of barbarism^ it sank into neglect 
and oblivion. VVe observe, too, with a melancholy interest, that 
while other arts, such as architecture^ paintings and met ah work, 
have left some sort of heritage to the later European dvilisa- 
tionSp and like the runners in the Greek torch-race 

’Vital knipada tradunt, * 

this is not so in the case of pottery. This art had, it would 
seem, completely w^om itself out, and had, in fact^ returned 
to the level of its eaidiest beginnings, /The decorative element 
isappears, and pottery becomes, as in its earliest a mere 
utihtarian industry, the secrets of its former technical achieve¬ 
ments irrevocably lostjt^ ornamentation reduced to the simplest 
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and roughest kincU of decora.tJoi], and its status among the 
products of human industry once more limited to the mere 
supplying*of one of the humblest of men*s needs. 

But this was inevitable, and we must perforce be content; 
for have we not seen, in the course of its rise and fall, a 
reflection of tht whole history of Greek art, from the humble 
beginnings in which Pausanias descried the touch of some¬ 
thing divine which presaged its future greatness ? It is un¬ 
necessary to recapitulate the manner in which the successive 
stages of Greek art are mirrored in the pottery, from the 
first eflbrts of the Athenian potter down to the eclecticism 
of the Arretine ware- Let it suffice to Siny that the object 
of this work has been twofold : firstly, to shotv the many- 
sided interests of the historical study of ancient pottery; 
secondly, to point out its value to the student of ancient 
art and mythology : and that it is the modest hope of the 
writer that this ofaj'ect has been in some measure fulfilled. 
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JiLihlau on CconieEiiciiJ poLier ^p 1 .2S6 Jl; 
aai Troto-AttSCii t 392; Eib Phidcroa 

waiej L29IS; m tuElk podlcryp L 3j6 E 
BoeotipL, ixrilery rrotb^ i. J2; liics fmiu, 
t. T02; li^CoLLiUi from, L 11$^ lljp 
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290; MjEicaaeaa potEiiry from, L 374; 
Cre^^^ne[ocaj, L 53, 159, 386^ bnm^ 
fihiiEac a4 i 29a; PfcHnj-CEirai thbm 
vastSp [. ja; ; lulcr tocaj faLdcs, L 30Q, 
39r, 4|i : vase* with L 497 - 

aJphalieL eiJ; 11.353 ; mtiHi'tignaturfe, 
il 352, 273 

Boiae, fEHiEkdatioti of 0, 143 
Bdcigniip va*eg fram, L 73 j Vilbmtora 
’dviUsoJjEia at, 0. 2B5 
BcLjenn, vases fruiOp L 73, 50J 
BoinarzOp vases froai, L 74 
L 198 

Bom^i asc for red gla^e, iL 437 
Bmeade^ iL Sip 115^ J16 
Bmeasp iL So, 113, 104 
Ikiriccius, ^mlLer, iL 351 
Bostoo Muaeaui, i. z6, 30 + vase in, jj, 4S3 
Bowl^ ^^e;|JIlILla or Hooicriej L 50^ 33^ 
*34f ^Ss, 499 j f^ir libalionsp L 140^ 
193, Ei.. 47-^ ■ rtiiJian Megariaa," lL 
49a; forms of Gauliakp ii. Jor, 32fiff. ^ 

and Ca/tJT, /Wwij, Phiak 
Boserl, u. 163 
Braden^ i 103 

Brii;ks, use ofp In Bahybinia, L 6, 91 ^ in 
Greece, L Bg C ^ m LEmria, ii 314 ; 
*1 Rmnc, ii, 331, 33G, 340^ 333; si 
Pompeiip il, 3J7 ; siiri^dried, L 91 ff, 
^ 3 J*t 53S : bflitii, I 95, iL 354 ff,; 
«zcs of Rotnnnp ii. 332 ^ Tnethods of 
coEEtruction in, iL 337 ff. ; stamiifl and 
iuscrtptions ym, iL 352IT; and see 
Tdes 

Ikidal sceae.Sp sec Marriage 
Biitaiiij vaasd-tollcctioFiii m, L 27 * u&c raf 
brkt in, iL 332p 337, and lee 333 ; 
tiles fn.EH,, E, 346. 3iSt 3S9i 3^3 ; 
tcrracotia statucElES Ffotn^ ii. 379, 3B4 ; 
kilns foiiJirl in, iL 444, 445^ 454 j wiae- 
amphorae, ii. 461 f Homaa potlcry 
[mind in, ii. 540 ff. j imported Wares,. 
iL 5 a|i $40 ; inbjccta^ 508; ijnes and 
chrcinijELigii^aE sequence, iJ, 540; Lar- 
^ti«e Wb™ in, ii. 513, 544; Rgtcn-an^ 
Ii, 523 : LezDLut Wflfc, iL 539 i ^‘fnEi^ 
Sdmiiui ^ ware, ii, 541 ; pfj( ttrs'nninea 
fraiDip ii 143 j lornJ fkhf Ec^ iL 543 fL ; 
plain waiesp JL 549 £ | wjd ice LUitor, 
New Feresi, Upebureh 
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Miwieum, L 17^ 27 ^ pnc^s 

paiil hy, firr VAj^ i. 43 ft, 

--- SdiOoJ iiL AlLi^iis, ExcilvSltir>tJA l»F, 

i. 57 r s6». >65 

L iS 5 

Brcc^niaft on Greek 1 saJ i cn 

IL jCit;;. an ptAW Hiknuii 

wiifea, u- 437, 54S 

Bcuiytet w^>tken u. iji 1 LmiiatiiMi-^ 

of, In Witv, Or ^3 ", iii Ruman 

pcitl^ry^ ii. 53S, 5^3 

- - ' Aye ioi C^nrs, L 35^ 66, 206^ 

237 W. i tD Ilaljt ^ ^3 ff- i porodRin 

uvare of, L 13 ^ 

Bninn tsu Mdioi] iclids, i. tzd 
Bfu&bc!* used foi paindiig L 227 

Efjiipsp pcnicr, L 4^1, ^37^ SI 256 
£UfrA^^ ware in Cypni^ i. 243 * in 
EtnariBp u. aS9, a^5p 3^11 IT. 

Bucket, see K±^r, SiEukk 
Bulaichos, paojiler, [, 361, 363 
Bui^dq vaBfi% i 45, 47, 57, 145, 2S5P 255 
Binisd BcencS) and mse of yrscs iQ^ bcc 
Feme ml 

Buflcsqae-S U- i ntMi tee CiuicalTirei, 
Comcety 
Busiris, ii. idz 

Bnsls f 4 tefrACOitA (funcrcjl), L I23 

BucadsE^ L I ra 

Butrio, potlerp ii. 517 
Cacus^ ii. [op 

CadifJt is. 463 ; and sec Kd5a% 

Cacdlim Sacvus, L.^ lamp- iD 4 kct, Ei. 4d6p 
4 iJ, 4=5. 

Ca£i 4 i 4 « CtJTciri 

CaerstM liydriac+ i. ld6p 353 iL 30S V 

allied ^brics, i. 356 IT, 

CafifiLtc C Idi Ends af va^ nl: 

Curhitb^ ir 134. 

CaiBlor-by-Norwichp kUn al,, ii, 445^ 449 
CaJene pbinla^, L ^ojp and sec 0.490 
CalidUii. Stiigo, poUer, il 4S2 
Ctiftx, ii, 466; iind bee Bawi, KyUs 
Calvi {Cajca}j \asw from, L 81, lig, i46p 
I 9 J, 

CajydaiiEan bow-huhlp iL 114, 2^ 

CflJjrTc-paKmiE, ii aar 

Cambddgc, Fitneilltam Mas^Masp i, 27 


GoiahiSdgnsliirc:^ Roman tomb^ uip 

436 

Cansjiantiit vases found in, L So, 146; 
auipbcKme nfi i. 4O9, 4^^: Cabricn 

uf, I- 4&7 fTp 4S2 0.L 22 jj 4^; 

Roman pollcty in^ iL 475, 47S 
Cundclabniiu-auiipharafi 1. ifi? 

CanEno, L 44, 76 ; and ^ Vnid 
CanolciiLR, ]>ntierp L 502 
Caaapqe jan (EtnlsconX 3P4 
Csmosa^ VUSes fmun^ L 814, []^ [4^ 4S7 
Cfl/ri/ap fup/sj il 471 • * 

CapEtaHiie Japitccp Lcinplc al^ ix. JT 4 . 37 b 
Eind Ece 1 J16 ; itnlma of, iL 314H 373 
Capod, Tikscs froiDp L Sip il 4SSi, 49'3« 
tiles ijam, L J03; viises viih giEd- 

ing Ixoffli^ L 2to^ sJIt 49S ; f^ifgcrias 

made al,. 1 43 

Caiia^ port^ froffl, L 64^ 330, 34a 
Caficaiurcs m vttse^ I 393 
CAfihB4[c, Inmpa fiacn,, E. 397^ 399p 405, 
432 ; GauEish vase at, ii. 523 
Cndxs, see DoUmn, PltihOA 
Casloi, kilm q|, iL 435, 437^ 444, 446!! i 
waia of, is, 543^ AEid see 442, 556 
Ca/i^api,,. i. 453 

Catalogut^^ af vTiaee, L 36 ff. | and. aee 
BibllHjgniphy in VoL I.- 
Gn/lVfvjr and rofiiViix, it, 469 
Cfilo on Leiraeotta ^uEpliue At Rom^ H 
373 

Candfibee^ terracotta Egare froin, il 3S4 
CaYendwielljijigs, potleir froin, i. 4 
Ge^iep vyises fmnip 1 S4 
CctitjiurB, il [Q2 h J t J , l!45i. t95 
Centorbi, vases Fri.knt, i- S 7 
Ccrialis, potier, fi. 439r 51 b 53O 
Ceiigo, see Kytbera 

CcTTEtri (Caeft), visei rroitip 1-75- <1 
39211, 297, 307, JdS ; ordiileclur&l 
teiTflOOtlfU fjonip 1 98, il 315, 317: 
ilKSes Vfldi rebefs rionip L 496^ li- 392; 
piiinled sslabs from, ii. 319 ; 

Regulini^GAkssi lamb at, il 300; 
^V^^fdaFIa froEOp iL 3J t; sarcopliagi 
fn>niT il 3 l 7 i 
t:6;sjifllstp i. 65 

Lbachryliui], |>olter, L 420, 424^ 437p 
43 “ 

cdi *iet L 373, iL^5 


I 


* 


V, 


€ha]ch(IiiiD L J BT j qli^HulHrL mid 
iDicripituns, ii. ±5j 
Cbuli^j^Fietifs nr Calccsticots^ L ^3 
CbalktS*Qi i»tl£fy ttitiiiTr i. 
fT, 49 S 4 

Chmuber-loni bs (EtrttlsciinJ^ iL ^540". 
ChireS^ Tase-paJntcTp L 315 
Charinasp pqt««, 1. 411,. 4.31 
Chaiiat^sa!:nefr on ¥aseSi, ii. 164, Jli6,176 J 
QQ d- 417, 423 
Chaiiottfer, djE5 0^+ ii, 198 
ChAwj.t 439, iL ^ J93 
CbAnirip IL 69^ 3J0 

Chl?[jnunp ii. 95^ {2DI, 143 
QiitiSp potlef, i. 42a 427 

'Chequer^paLtcfiiSp iL^j^ 

Ctiest KypscluiEj see Ky^K^Uti 
Ch^vtun-peltrms:] iL 274 
Chigi rose, i. 3091 

CtiEldreii, vta^i used by, L 137 j fnbject^ 
Tt^Lilinc ii, i 6 jt 174 
Chimdtini^ Ii. [14, 143 
ClUt»D, I ry nt-m^Tit of, Dq. L JJJp U. 

300 

ChiuiJ, Tn^es from, i* 73:; ctlitic for 
Etruscan pottHyn ik- 304 
Ctristinn iL 404, 420 

CtuoDology ftf CyprioLe paltcry^ L 245 fT ; 
of Cretau, I 3C5 : of R.F. L 

40 i 4dj, H. 271 ; of Gauiish 
cciMaa, ii. of Raman iamjin, IL 

399fT, j of Gantisb pottefy, i|. 501 fE, 

iL IIJ 

Cbiyse, u. J05, 115. J 24 
Chrysos, ii. Sjj S£ 

ChthociLan deities^ in tefticel taA, L133 dl; 
QD vases, u, ^7 fE 

L J74 

X^P*^tn ]ti^Tpin-\4Wer< i 2J2 

Cibonum, i. lS6^ it 46S 
Ciecro ^u^cd, ii. J^S. 37* 

CfuceliL potteries at, ii. 4&]j 
Cmeraiy urns, 1. 144^1 ELmscatu n. 
3ES; HoRirtUr U' 45^1 "'^■1 sea 
550 ? and sw Oifi^aria 
Clnn^-milfp pUlEeTp ii. 527 
Cfrole'pBlleTnS, LE 2X6 
Cif cits, iscenes From^ tm ninml rtelie^ ii. 
3703 on iSups^ it. 4I7 p 422 


Cratflep Etru-i^an, onnipireill kvilh i 

ii. 3P7 

Gii» pcrs«;3nifiHJ, iL Si^ Sa, 194 
dvil use ^if peritcryp sdte Mtasuics 
Civila Ca34el[[ii]a, see Fdem 
— Laviniit^ tcmicott4& from^ i, 

roi, ii 31$, 3J7 

-VkcMh, vaisei from, i. 74 

ClasaiMl lilmiiire, leo Utcrai-Uire 
Clay, earliest working ic^ L 5 ?,; uses ofp 
i S9 FT. ; varieciiiii of, i 1 rj, 204 ; nsai 
frjr bricks and tiles, L 90ff., ii. 333 fll; 
for SsneopbagL L 1041 for models^ 

L 11 r, ii. 375 I for porfelain object^ 

L 127; in Kulpturi!, L 109^+ ii 314, 
Catmc of, for tcrracotiit 
dguresti 113, iL ^So ; formnml relwfs, 
n. 366 j for innips, Ii. 404; for kwiian 
pottery, J|, 434 34^^; preparallofi oF, 

for vases, I. 302 ffi, \ reprcBcntatians oF 
di£giO|£ fur, □. 170 

CkiCHuenaCf tusce from, L 63, fl4H 330, 
3S+1 35 ®' ^ cBBtic nf Ionic faJiric, L 
35^. 354 ? sarcoiJliagl of, L 6?, 3^3 ff.; 
n>tjri|3kiired with raseUp L 350 jL 
Cobuertusp poUefp ii, 440 
CoinS^ icrracptta moulds for, L lofi, IL 
39Dir. ^ ECEnpaml with f^.F. rases, L 
426; evid^roce ofp for ■(jreck alpbalbeUp 
iL ^4$ 

Cntcbeter,, lerraccriras from, iL 384^ 
tilns at, iL 445; va.-ic fromp it 544 
Cotieutions of viise»^ eurlyp L ifrff.; lisi 
of csisling, L 17 FT. 

CukHirs used for teiracatlas, L IJfi ; f^ir 
vasesr L 230 ; in Etntscin art, ii, 399^ 

321 S .; fm tuikrai rcljer4> tL 366 
CombdtSp Ii, 175 ; and GJadblora 

Coca-tidyr scenes irom^ on inses, i 473, 

U- ifro 

Comitinlisp potter, 11.511 
** CotnpiemcntMy ” metbod of represent 
talEon, iL la 

Concentric dreJes; Cypriote, l, 251, iL 
aid 

IL 157 

Coricrete, us,e of, in Raman tmildiii^, ii^ 

335 

CondatonuiguS^ See Cfaufesc-niinc 
CffnjpKs^ ii. 472 
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namci& of, Ell^ U- ^60+ aa 
vsscsy ii, 462^ 511 

iIanitiiiiiLoa& mccbod of rcprt^fiiAtkm, 

iL JQ 

CanTiviiLL mEcripl edde^ iia 265.^ ^Z4p 53^8 

LcKiking-vE^vcb, L 174, ti. 4JO 

Coffu^ vases fram^ t. 54 * iJlci fran]^ !■ 

IGI 

Cnvinth^ early camE^j^r'dial ^l 1 Artistic 
iinporEBtDfep L 303: ftn\X& of 

potiijry a 4 p i- 50, ijq, 304, 30^5, 307 ; 
Atn^iltoni-halHlI-t;* fnmip \r 15S ; ofr 
i. 304u^ 305 ; iJidyStrlcs ori rtrfprOBeEkLc«^ 
an AMcs, L ar 6 i 3 ^ 5 ^ 3 i 7 p H. 170 
Cudnlbifln kmlcif i ]6S; ^ ^9^ i 

jmEntsTi, i. 312^ 320; 3951 pdoakcE^ i. 

51. 139, 207 t 31 ^ =i4t ii- 

IJ, J7CN 249L 2|l ■ tusct genera] 

L F. ; sEece wIktc founJp i. 3C14; 
EiLajiHiEcAtionp L 305 F.; Ehnpes^ L 
311 Jt+ 3E7; orniuu^aLitiam t Jtrff., 
320 , iL 233 ^ iiihjixts k 314 , 318 ; 
iaicrlptiQAM, i j(5, 326, ii. 24-9 JT.; 

Piiwes^ 3, 315, ii. asOr 273; 
iTnilaliom ok k 3^1 ; from^ on 
'^Tyrrhtnian"^ aiu;iln 3 r:i.e, L, 326; poinlE 
nf Ci:iniJU.TK wiih IcvniA, 1.329 F-; fnuiHl 
in Eimrii)^ i. 77, 318, fl. 29+E, 307 
Cort:niLh>>vVLlic Vfe^o^, TyrriieniAn 
Curndlus^ F-. ];lOE^e^^ h. 482 

vamti rrarn, k 74 h ii. ±£4 
CoTikic^ of lemiCotliu i. 97 ,^ LL 344 
CoMmC^onic ddiicEp iL 73 F. 

Cwlutnc on Greek mscs. ii. 300 - fL 

CrninCiriets persoEiibnl, iL 81, &2j 194. 

“ Ojudmg "-Ecena, L 47 j, lL liij 

CnxJer. §cc KraLcr 
Cresornt piilLcrnap il 218 
CretAiB biillp Ii, 96 

Crete, finilsin^ i. 39 ^ 15 ?, 263 Ik; mfj^n 
in, i, 145 , 372 : cihfljigffLpiliy of, L 264 ; 
r 4 fl 7 innEety oFr L S&3 F. ^ he My- 
ectuiixii Centrcp i. 269 , 274 ^ LnFuence 
MU Utiif [utlery, L 37G; ilie b lnjid 
personEftet] p ii. 82 

Crimen, vases tromp ]_ 6a, 33O', 340^ 447, 
44S, 464 ; wrac-Ampiiui^ ffylrtp L 138 

CtOfSiii'^ trt KroliOE 

CmJifi, ustil of brUStEp L 90 , 92 j of 
Tasn, L il4 


" ■ CuJl of Tomb" on iekylliL, L 143, 459, 
46a, iL 15S; on A[KiUMfl vAwa, 3. 144, 
476, fi, isS 

Cumae, vuece from, L lio^ &brics 
ot L 4Si li 47S p 
Capidj see Ilios 

Cup£p see DrEoldn^-oipp Kyliip etc 
CujeteE nnd lELfatiL ZcuEi^ 

C.LLrEmn* tfankl #5 3 l, i j*. Mill S6, 
£7; vasa from, L JlS, 243 E., 4S8 
Cy^EJibs, iL 467 ; juid see Kyiitbos 
CjcIadcEp findn L 56; pr^tcry 

of, L 9, 5b, 360 K, 30J 
Cjeiie poets and toec- subjects, ±L 4: 
JI9IF 

scene fruen djainaL ok M> 53* 
Cybndm, Assj-ran, h 7 
Cyprus, ^ase^coItecEions iu^ L 3/0 ; lotnbl 
in, L 34 F. j Ends of poLlerj, L 65, 23?. 
24l3r 250, 273, iGot terracnltfls, E. 112, 
i generai ehajACIcrer potterTp i. 
236 ; sha.[^ of VMS, i 23S, 352 j 
Liromc-Age piiEt^ry, L Eifi, 237 F ; 
Mycenxean polteryT L ^39, 344; 

Ura^vfhoeivii^iAiF, L 147 F. ; Hiil- 
leRic, L 235^ Romnn, E. 493, 499; 

of inbubilftntsp L 240, 24S; 
ehro^bolnj^y 0^ ptihciy, i. J^Q 
Cyrcii&ica^ loinbs lo, L 36; froiti, 
L 69, 4 ^?^* terraeoElASp L [23. raG; 
icui *e< Kyrccie 
Cyrciik^ sec K>Teiac 


Doidulos, sec Ikaros 

Daily life, soenes from, on Toses^ L 41711 
44^ 475 f 134^- P ™ bimps, £L 

416 of women and eiiifdrcnj ii^ 
J72 £. 

DnEk pdlcry of, L 250, 273 
Dnnnct li- 1 9 ^ 113 
Dannids', iL 68 

DannaE (?), iL I40 * 

Xhuicing secocs on Greek ¥iiec&. iL l5S, 
1S 2 ; on Anrtine vases,, see Hicrodudi 
DfipEnaCp |Xf1 Eery liom, L 6S, 349 F l 
FEkelLLira st)dc a3p L 33 B, 532 ; scole^ 
putlcm used □.!, i. 3 [l« 337 , J 52 , LE. 2 l£ 
DnnInnuB, see Troad 
Pi^r^ioa in c^aittidL ii. [51 %- 


INDEX 


from, L 53 
DrtWlt, see Ecs 

D^lh -deitEEs^ li. } BJid sc^ Thari^ti^ 

HtL^deLfr □□ G^idtsb pciLtcfy, (i. 

|]6l;^ 

DscciT^iaa of viis^ attBlk VAlifre of, L 
14 : 5££ OMaineqiAMon, Subjects 
Decorative pattfl-aa, see OmaiAeatal 
DetJicubjry iasCripEioos on Gieclc imiesi, 
I, 1 3^. iL S42 'f cm Ijunps;, iL 421 
ItecpJcn^ coLtflction of vases a|* i* (}r^ 

DemLnebn^ |L |o2l, t a^ 

Demaa Cv^^^bape), L 17J 
Deitje:ii Lerr4£otl4 ^tniuettes L 122; 
Geulj^h, iL 3^fL ; reprcscntatioiis o£^ 
on nitSu Sec Chaps. XEI.p XEIt. j on 
UmpSp ij. 4^5^ E ; Etniscaop iL Jta 
Detos as eenlrc of vasc-ikbric (?), 17+ 

302 ;: braziers made atp L Id^ 
l>ctphi, poUuy rroiEip L 53 
Ddpbie scenes on tosiis, LL Zi^i lOji 
13S 

DetphiEtiroFoi Eaiups, li. 3^ 

Dimeter, iL r!l^ ■ haul of^ in ler- 
TumitA^ L i?3 

I>cHiyfw, on braiief^r L iQj; and see 
Dtsuh->;kilK9 

Ag^&iFw on tUsi, L IOC!: on a wAsbing' 

bavirip fL ^60 

A:7jLikr4fir on. a lueasAitv, i. 135 
D^nnoethetieSp nlbiiLmi lo tnUl i. 
ijjp 142 

D^nnist eMplorations oF, in tbe C p mai ic^, 
L 36; in Eimrin, ^ ; In SicLEj^ L 

«7 

Detiafture-seccES on ttlics^ IL J76 

i. iSl 

Z¥/!wT4/ik-Menes, L 459^, iL 157 
DsciipJve nan^e^k IL 91^ stio 

Devices on shields; il Z9S 
DiaL’tiiEDHi'^p lenraooctn of, L 
DifUia on Gaulish puttefj, iL 507.30S; 

nnd *ee ArteniLs 
Diilrephe^ * S* 

Dike, ii. £9 

DimLTu, potiery from, i. 54 

5i/iufoi (oF lamp!!!), i. I07 * 

DioclctiiiQ, Lilc-Sjamps in rdgn oTp iL 

J 53 < 361 *• 


5^5 

Diogenes onEampp tL 415, 421 j mb oL 

Dinmedes^ h07ii€» ofp iL ^9 
—— in Ttujan scenes, iL I27, laS^ 133 
Diomoa (tribgd hems} IL l4iS 
DjoQ^auc persoaibcaliDns^ iL £4 gi r; 
JCeiie* ua vases, il, 32, 54 57 ff.j on 
R.F. va£C£^ i 41b ; on mural relief^;, 
il. 2^ ; on lamps, il 411 ; nri ArreliQ'e 
vascE^ iL 402t 45J 

Dionji'SDs on vBs^if, 11, ff,, 191;; io 
ship, L 3Sf| Iq GlgAnEonudiiaT ii. 
14 5C1; lijnli nf^ iL T9 p 55 ; Ih ALeIiSw 
iL Z39 ; «Attifkvi Io, E. i4Dp ii 60 
I>Io$lcl)ri on iiuetf^ i]. 93, 115p [94 ; on 
ItUtHifi, ii. 413 

Dinria, L 134 163, ii. 4^ 

Dipylott, rerndei^' oL L 9i 4S, iSo; 
frutn, L 48^ 247,253, 255, aSo (I j 
i-mi4menEiiiii>B, L 2S4 ib 233 j sutjeets^ 
L aSjt IL I57» 178 s chnjniil^, L 
2yi ; inffuence on later x-aa^, i* 293, 
sga ; caulj Enacnhetl vase frcimp ii- 243 
Discovery of vases, cbcumiCfinf^ oEp i. 

Discs of terrMo<ta of unknciwn use, [* 

105^ i d£ 

{^ifxa%}y name of L 194, Ti. 
4694 part <»f lamii, EL 395 
Diahest'^ Greek, i T94 i Romnn, iE. ^ilib 
DlalcO^, throvving dL IE. T63 
E^viirtiis, potter^ iL 527 
DodwcU pyait, L 50, 315^ ^ 

DdjpfcEd, rHsenveries oE, al Troy, L bE, 

153^ 259 

^cc4^«ica dF AlhcnEan knl^hls, il. 177 
Z^/r'anMj, iL 457^ 5E] 

IktliNffr^ ii. 433p 457 EL ; and £ee Filbos 
DoiEs of teimcoUip i 113^ 114^ 120 
Doloa, Kory nf, i. 363, ii. 128 
Domcstijc use of vaSes, L 1367 J38, and 
sec 252: Rtmum^ iir 43 Ep 455 
S49*>' 

^JTJ, tiles of, iL 357, 358 
Dorian Envaaion, L 245, 277 
Doric architectnie, use of tilei in, i 94 ; 

dialect used at .Athens^ ii z jb 
Dddai, poCEti^^ trump m 303 

Dmi^endodTon RcKirian potieiy in Greece, 
iL 47b, 49& I Arreu'Eibe trarep ii. 482, 
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4 S 9 ff. ; m prc^nchl waie^ it 499 ^ ; 
on l^ocrcin re 4 ii. 435 
UrAin-pipes, Tip^ 

Dmtna^ euljccts ihjiiiir an late v^^a, L 

471 ff,, \l 7, 159 ff. 

DtatiCryj treatnicnt of^ do B.F. mscsj 
u 371 g oo RlF+:» t 41^; sec LL sal 
Drani^ on Grecic VAics^ of^ 

L 331 IT. j on R.F. vuaesp I 571; on 
R.F., L 406 C j I'm whitc-gri^uni ^HeSp 
L 45)' I ofi Soatii lUiUdb, I 4J0; and 
seal 

Dr^ on £cc Cos&nDiCp Drapoy 
Uri^m'l Otl tilc-Elamps, IL 352 ; on 

Arr^Eidc fttampEj iL 4 $d, 487 
Drinkin^-copsp L i4Sff_, tJJbiC ! RfHnwii 
ii. 467 P nod Bce 475 

DLLTamlcr an CTpnotD pottery^ i- ^49 '• 
on Khodtan, i 336^ on Daphoac 
pottefy, Ir 350; on CacielAJi vascs^ L 
3541 on '* Ponlicp’’ L 35g ■ on Ftm- 
can iaiilttlonA of CarrEtan, ii. 3 flS 
DuiiSj. vAse-paittEcr^ L 42 ip 43411., 
44 ' 0 , Si 26J. a&B 


liaLitll-^lHJtbrr, ejcc G*Ua-p KstJ'^'ZTiS^ftr 

iL 457 

Kcbelos, see Basiio 
KciiOp IL SI; and see FAn 
Egg^paLlcni, iL s3o 
4 Tctotv\ 7» iL 167 
Egnuia, sec GmitiA 

form of i^aiurcp L 379, 421, 

il, 157 Et m It 

Egypt, prc^Jyiaastic poltery ofp L 4; 
brick used m, L 94 ; nsc ot wbecl 
irn L 7 ; enainET» of, L S ; pattcr^^ 
fouiDd in, L C7; lumps i. roj; 
porcelain wflitf, L 1361L ; mflocoM of, 
ofi Cypriote pOttciT+ L 239. 

Cypriote pcMlOry £14 i. 2J9, 242. 243 ; 
cridcnce fmcij., fjr Cretan ami Myce- 
mtan potleiy, I a66p 267, 271 \ iri- 
fliteacc of, in FimriAp tL 299, 30i3p 30^ 
Ejjyptiaci dtnlm al Daphttoc, i. 330 i sol> 
j«ts oq CacTctELD vaws, L 355 ; in 
Rooian niufAi ediefk, IL 37 G; in 
GAiiUih tenneotta#^ iL 3S6 % tm lamps, 
H. 402, 4n3p 412 


ILgyptians ofi vnscs-^ Ii. I So 
i 4^0^ iL 72p J91J 
Eileiihyiii^ ii, t%i 76 
Eireotr, iir S5 ‘ 

ferrm of dgnAWre, 1. 37^1 il- 

55s 

Ekptuntofi^ painicTp i- 314^ 395 

FijilciiL, tdlesi from, L lOl * 

Ef^kErt, it 137 

Eleurinbin tnyatericitT SippOSftil lefi^cncH: 
tOp L 21 ; scenes rdaiing to, li^37 r 
sec Ltemetcr, Pej&cphonc 
EJciiris, finds of vases al, L 49 l per&oni- 
iicd, iIl $2 

1, 107 

^ii^^idFp L r24 

L 130: and £«e 

relicis 

Emperors" names on tUcB^ ii. 3 54 It; nn 
potlciy, n. 462 
Eniiniellin^^ L If, 126 if. 

Endt an lanic: vases, I 350, 354 fL 
EnglnPiilp sec Britain 
EtikclAdoA^ ii. rj 

EnVoml, ywseft frtun,. L 66p 127^ 243 It. 

Eo^ tu 79 t KcpImtoSp L 9SL it ; 

with Memnon, iL 132 
EpcKe^^dc 5),'5tem of intciprctatianp t 
20 

iLphobJ on R- Fl ^rascs, t 417 

1- 179 
iL 167 

Ephdaltes, ii. IJ 
Epic poetry and li. 3 di 

Ejnehyais, L 179, 4&J 
Eiiubomofi fttiMt, L 423 
Epie«t«^ pc4E«, t 445 
Epiktetn. Va«e’|iAinterp 1. 379. 39S, 420^ 
422, 423 ; CUpl TrOm school oF, I 417t 
,35 ff. 

Epilykas, Tase-painEcr, L 424 
iiriv^po», i. 199 ^ 

form of si^niitnre^ L 379, 422, 
iL 257 El, 27jff. 

Eponip ii. 3l3d 

Erelriap rases Eirm^p L 55 p 45S 
j. 194 

L*133 

EtgiJiDt, potter, i. 444 
-- and bflraVtlsj Li. 102 


t 
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Ergotiin^ po*ter, L 370, 3?^, 3&(J. IL 

IS? 

Er^chthritiJosy birth uf^ E. 15^ 

Erintijt^ bk Furies 
Eripbyrlc^ iL 11^ 

Efisi iL 

Eros m tcfTspatlar^ L 126 ; on vase&, L 
S7^ 4 I^h 4?i 4 ^, Tu 45 ff,* see 
iL 89: ofp I 4S6, n, 4S, 48, ig X s 

wilh Aphr^jiJT[?p hi 41 (f ,; im iniutil 
reliefs, u. 369 ^ d4t LimitSy il. 410 
EryjaantMan Iniar, iL 97 
Eryth^iae, amphorae ui temple at^ i. 205 
E^uiiiee^ lamps rrem^ IL S9^* 199 ^ 
see 4S1 ; pottery from, 477 * 
EEuoil iVJen^ on ir. S9 
EthiupianST ti- 

i. 175 

Ktbnojpaphy of CrdCf i. 164; bf 
pa^imSp L 27S 

Elhnn ilogicaJ value uf stuE^ of vlse^i L lO 
EmjpB^iPii I- 180 

Ecniriji, dUctSiVeriBs ia, i. Ig, J2 K ; lofnbs 
ofp i- 37r 104f I45 p 

KitihEter^lur^ art in teTrarotlu, 1. JOIp ii. 
313 F. ! termi^otU Earoophagi, i. IQ4, 
n- I99> 3 f k sciilptufe in tena- 

^Kltta, 1. ICM^ il, 313, 317: relations 
wElh tjieece m CeomOtfical lteot*31 ^ 
19 ^ u. 289 E 7 Tase-patailtlg; ill, L 3581* 
ii, Jo? ff. ; relief 'Tarrt of, L 49^, 5° * 1 
ri. 391C > paintinE^s cm ti^rtafi^Etap ll- 
399ip 519 ; cailiesl dvlljl^Eiim of, IL 
382 E 3 car1j^?it potter)', ii. 183 : wlieeb 
madep h. 1907 ^'iLiimuovH fierioil Mip 
IL 290 E;, eSTly tlreck mffueoce 3n, il- 
29Ip 393, asffiiT.., 303? early Oriental 
inl^&icnce, Fl 192, 296 E ; chiradef -of 
art of, iir 309, 3231 Roman pfjtlefy in, 
ji. t^r anJ ^ Afrctine lAUfe 
Etmscan aJpHal^it 311 ^ attists ai 
Rume« iL 372; loscriptions on vawS| 
iL 3iof potterj-p A’MnifrF, CerTt- 
tri, Pnli^iTara 

"EtmiOux” theory of origin of Greek 
vases, L ifit |9 
Ebnsnansp origin af| u, l8[ 

EoIhxki pcrMtfiifi^s il- Sa ; vases foond 
in, i 55? and secChalldSp E«iiia 
Eneheitos^^iunterr L 393 


Eucheiros^ pmter, L 374, 379, 384 
Eneigidlcs^ poctert L 424 
EnmanK, tamler, U 3174 3711 396 
Eapliorhoe-placf of pntx, L 334, 33^, 
IL 129^ 249 

Eaphrotiinfl, poLLcr nnd paintef, i. 39S, 
402, 4DJ, 431 E, 423, 44^^ 

Euripides, snbjcets from, mu vasesj L 473, 
300, iL fbl; nn lamp, IL 4142Z 
Enrop^ IL 19 
Etm^heirs, L 13 f p ilr 97 
EuthtToides, vase-painteT, 42Ip 427, 
iL 35S 

Eaxlthet;*, polter, L 421, 429 
Erans, Dr, A, J-j discoveries of, L 39, 
l|l, 265^- 

L 19® 

EicaichoS (Ahae}^ vase from, L 217 
Eaccavaflcittis VMca Immd in, L lj8 ■ aini 
see Cbupter H. /htjjIjw 
E sdamalLHy iescflpiions on ^ises, u. 

2j6i E ; ciei liunps^ iL 422 
Esrcktas, potter and iminicj^ L 161, 374, 
37jt 379. sSofF-, iL 2ifi. 357 
1ih,pLaDator7 iHaCftptioos on vases,, fr. 

E?cpDe££ion of %tnesp L 3g8, 408, IL 
202 E 

Eye^ ir^dxneot of, on it 203 ^ on 
foniir, i 35& y on As Jc, i. 4^ 

Eyes on vases^ L 157,. 337^ 410^ 4^+ 

427 

Fables on Ronmn bmps, il. 416 
FabficjUl ^aseahis, 1^, Utn p-iiia.kert iL 
424f 425 

Fabfoni on Homan potlCiy, iL 437i 479 
EoJeiil (Dviia Caslcllana), vases fnund 
C5T rnude at, L 73, 485, it 304 309 ; 
carl)' setsbutenla at, ii. 289 
False nmphora (JJyccnacafl)^ L 271 
False Samian'' ware, fi. 4H 54* 
Farces, EcenSJ fram, on vas^s, L 47J, 
EL 139 E 

FaMnOp vase* fieond at^, L 85 : and see 
Gevatia 

Fates on vaa^ it 84 

(naWibh-hcaps of Umples), i 
343 j and se^ L 133 
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Faj-ijm, poCtet^ rnjiii+ L 67 j tirn^iajUi 
' coui-iuciiiKdi frnmp 1 . Jo 5 p it 3191 
Feather-or pcoj use in vase- 
patnting, j, 327 (L 

FcsrufMjUK, ii. J,S4, ^ 

Fe/icifnj Ptl binpV 3^S, 41 j 

FdixstiJVCp froTii, ii, 440, 5^9 
l-ibL|] 44 ^t BocoliaOp cOinpiLDcsl with rasts, 
t 3S9 

511 

yv'^^r/iOp it 465 

dJ tiie-miitjcfB, ii. 356 
Fl^rc-Fatjecls, inUodLieed 041 Cirek 

vws^ L aSf ff.t 314^ ; in EtiuriB^ it 
391 ff. * tin Arretiofl mare, it 492* on 
CmljHh paiteiy, IL 50 ^, 507 , 114 ,, 511 ^ 
537; M CasEflrp 544 
FihuTIpia ar Samian naiCj L 336 ff,; 
at Daplitiiic, i 351 
" Fine " fllyle atk.F. rasca^ i 4:su44ii ft 
Fink an Rticniin laaips, SL 400, 
Fisb-p|iit»^ L 4S7, iL 1S6 

Flan^tiltt^ it ^1, 34a 
FlofaJ paitcTns an OjrinthlBa Yiwefli, t 
313; ajld Ecc LdIOsi, PalmeUe* Krjsetbc 
Fluc-til-eS^ it 34ei(r. 

Fliil5H|ifaycni <H3 iraacs^ IL 169 
Foreghortcaing, 1. 

Fofgeriw of vaans, i. 40 it 
FofniA tiT Fosea, Shapes 

Fortis, iMitterj iL 413 ft, 477 
Furtnnij tin money^lKneSp ii. 390 j on 
lampsp U. 413 

in Elniriap ii. ff. 

Foi and Grow^ tt^de of, it 416 
FraiKCt VBse-caliccLLons o|, t 37; pollfiy- 
rrnrJs-in, Chafiittr XXIiI.jftnjjfiw ; terCii'- 
Ctitlas Efonip li, 379ft; cmn-matiMi 
frain, it ^gof[.; cby of, ii, 434; tHni 
in, it 443, 451 ff,; potters' stamps idj 
ii. 503' 40^3 ace Gaul 
Fran^iJiS ^se, i, 73, 149,^ 370^ U. ta, ri ■ 
inscriptlcmi on, it 357, 370 
" Fiwstyle at LemuJt, E. 506* jai, 357 
Fncitia of aninmli on Gariotluan va4«p 
t 31317., iL JP7S on limiflOn L 331 ; 
gcneoal tpcatmenl of, n. 207 ft 
Fniiml Ukylhip E. 14J. 43UfT.p it 137; 
ntjteks, t 123 ; tmlialcd in Etruria, 
it 305; i«a4‘^ on ApuliaiL vmtif i. 476^ 


it J5& * on Dipylciij t 2B5, it 157 ; En 
l^cneral, iU I 56 ff.; uses of i. 

141 tf- p of lamps, ii. 397 ; of Roman 
{NAteryp ii. 45^, S5D • 

Furieip it 69, 138, 192 # 

FtimacMi^ a* Kllita 

FyrtWungler on fotECTi«, i. 4.3 ■ on 
Myecnacicv vftwSp L 27* j on lioeotian^ 
L aS^ ^ <ifl the Afistuno^ vase^ i 39S 

Gab, KwporpA^, it 3 J 3 , 7j: K'peot,in 
leTTao]Dlta%ure«, i. 122 ft; rising from 
earthj ii. 73* «ni| see 193 ? sec ak^ 
Panifara 

Gnmctki^ L JOO 

Games on vsues^ it 167 ; of ehiklren, 

t 137, 41a, 449p it 167 

Ganymeikp II. rS 

Gaul, idn^TTleneti wnre from, i 129 ; Icrm- 
COlEfta from, it 379 if-; iw centre of 
laiiLp-fabric^ it 427 + mDnJds and 
Stamps frnm, it 439 F.; Idlnsiop iL 443, 
45 J ; Hs centre for provfndal pottery, 
ii. 498^ 503, 515 F.; subjects on pottery 
off it 307; UK of bubodne jn, ll 513, 
529; doylitful pollmy-ccjitPes \li, iL 
533' frfhtteiry from, in I^Htain, d. 322+ 
S42 5 plain wains of, it 548 ff,; 
duration of potteries in, it 43a, 503i 
SSfij Bod see Franc* 

GaufLh ii 34 cTTptiDns on pottcryp ii. 504; 
poltet^ represented in art, ii. jJI ; 
poUeil^- names and stauipa^ ft. 461 ^ 504^ 

V«raF, f, 96 

Gda, lombs at, i. 37 ; vasM f^o^l^ L i6, 
196; Irc^sUiy of, at j. loo 

Ejcms piirnparetL wi th R, F, va»es^ i, 426 
f 7 i?ffrv! SUbjetlsin EerraCi 4 ta, i, 124; mis- 
celbfi^OLLS on vasca,ii. ittf^iTansformed 
into mythobGiod, L 318, d". it 5 
f l^ogwphical distrihution dF Gr^k vases* 
L 32 j of komant ii. 43^ 495 ^ 49 ®; 
peCBoniEoilians* fl Si F 
GeonKlritio] pottery In Greece, L 277 It; 
description of, L 2S1 F.; in TbcKL. 4 . 
36 ; in CypiQB. t 239, 147, 253 ff. - 
in Uneotia^ ag6F; mfluenCe of, at. 
Athens, i, 394, 298: in'Oocatia, L 


r 
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300 J in MtfIcH, i 302 i al Ciifinlh^ 
[. 3 qS ; al i. jsuiti 

KtluriOr ii. ±69 ifr ; In Stmlhcm ImEy^i 
IL 335 ^ 327 r J 2 ^ ^ DnmiEifntiilEcm of, it 
202 ffn ijii DlpjlDD 
Gcrmsr ii. £4 

Gcrhaid an chronala^ ot i. 73; 

on rarireties oSpamphoras, L 
c;ernwiy, vass-cuHectkiits in, i iS; hi' 
HTibeiJ tflet Stiynu n- 357^ 364 J terns- 
odttas from, li. 3$j; dumiiua ol RomAn 
ii. 433 i Thontils fijltl siamps 
frnna, ii. 439 ff.: kitns ir+ ii. +14, 4531 
early Rtyman pallcry uIh ii Joi l£ ; de- 
&cfipLioi] of labnca and potleiy-entries, 
ii. ^04^ 533 ^ ; classic cal ii. 536 f 

poltcri' Tiaincs, u. 509 535 j barlto- 

liru; decofation, it 513, 314+ 53S \ in¬ 
scribed l>o^tery^ iL 537; plain tilack 
it 

Gcryop, i. 32a, 432, il- 9S, 19S 
GiaulB^ typnofr ii. 19S 
li^ganlmnacbiB, E, llW. 

Gilding of tcmcrattafi, i. '117 ; of Vasesr 
t. aar, 210, zji^ 449, 49S 
Girgeiiti (AgrigEflUnss^ Tases framr L 86, 
E71 mouliU front t ^^5 
Gliuiliiicirs Hjis lamp^ il 4t^. 4^^ ? ^ 
Romim pontty. It 507, 532, 544 
GlaE 5 ^ cnEunelfi, i. S, cf- 127 IT; InitAtiOPS 
of+inpottcTj. L 64 h 130^ li. 443, 5I4^ 524 
Glauknii jcoXJrf, L 403. 4ja. iL IzJj 267 
GiBUikoi awl PolyieLdiiSj it 141 
GLaiak)tes, pollef, L 232, 374^ 170, S^A 
Glaze on lemcOUii^p i. H 12$It; 

□n Greek TaSf^ i 303 fT ; on RoBoan 
poKerjv it 435 fl". S annlyics of* it 436 J 
on ^iTT^vinda] wares, iL 497 s oh CatlUT 
warv, H, S 4 S 

Gnalia ar Gnotlua (Egnazid, 
vastt of, t 85 p 4S711 4 ^ 

Gordian^ iHil tery ftom, L 64 
(kiFgTLSQstwI Danktupbiloa, li. 372 
Gcogopdun in inlflf inr of kjlike^ i. 374, 
4flo. 427 

CTor^oru^ it 113 , 14^1 196 
Cniocs (Chari(es>p ii. S4 
Gnu^co-Pboenkipn tombaiin Cypniz., I. 
3S; potlcryt t 66^ 347 It. 25 J ff.; rites 
where fos^, L 150 


SGg 

Graereiioa Roman nmncy-baKei^ ii-jBSfT. 
GruJS/i aa Toses ai GrauT-^Tiqne; il- 510; * 
HJid sec Ins^pcicm^ 

UraiiCbenflue p(jU<rie»p ii. 504, jilff. : 
cnrmraentfttlon, 11, 506, 520 ; 
on, il, % 10 -^ forms and rTccamtaaiip it 
519 ; tPotilers^ H- 522 
Greece, introduction of potter^s wheel inn 
j. 7, 206; earliest pottery of, L 9, in, 
277 f£ ! oollectiocia cf vss^i 10^1.30; 
tombs iim ]. 33 ; finds of potlery iop 
L 46 ff.: t^rm in, iL 476^ 49S 

Greek DDtDn[es> i. 60, Sq; islands, finds 
in, 1. 54 It; early pottery of i. 9,362 it; 
rcligiohp i 13, 138^, iL Jj4ft ; and 
sec Pottery, Vases 

Greeks and Fersions, cUnabats of, iL Ijl, 

17a 

Grey Roman wares^ iL 550 
G nound-onramimls no Gorinllimi ras^ 
t 312, 33U, it 231+ 23j ; oar lonsc, L 

334. u- ^33 

Gtypiintl^p it r4S, 1961 heads of, on 
Etrusrtu potteryi it 30 a 
Gsell, Ea-caratiuhij d, At Vnld^ h 7 ft ii- 
2S0L 291 

GnildholL Miiscmn, iL 359,, 379 
GmJiacAi pattern^ ii. 319 
>L#dCKUVErtr, scenes In, iL 173 
Girtter-dles> L 97. ii 341 ^ nt Pompeii, 

SL J43fl: 

i- 2DO, 211+ 50J, ii 469 
Gjp§cm, figur« nfp L i t i 


Hades, fl, 2S, 67, T901 and see Undcr- 
wofkl 

lladriii, vaSfis fronup L 71 J and sec iL 477 
Hair, Ejcalmefll of, on vasea, L 407, iL 201 
floRkErDiiifStTS, fimU al, i. I O^t 
Ifamillon, Sir W-, I 17. 43 
HampEhire, pOlltry frcimp see New Forest 
Jlancarville tD')? i- I7 f 
H aiadlcs of toscSt i- 20l^r ii 44 JI wine- 

impborae, stamped, I 15 j E- 
Harc-hiint5, 163 
fiarmotiios and Aristo^lloti, il. 

Hafpks, Ti- 72, 146, 196 
HartlipT use of dies in villa at, B. 34®^ 
vase fiomr > 1 - 5*^ 
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S?o 

m tbt L 2^7; im 

■ K-F. cup-jjaiEitiiiE, I, 59«p 414 f- i on 

L i|C4 

Haafca (AMi) (W 1. ?I| 

II. 4?? 

i 254 

Knvefn^lil iyn Qisliir kOns, iL 448; 

R^-Htum polteiyp iL J36, 541, 544^ 546 
Helitr iL 77 p S^, 193 
HtiiiVp ii. 1216 JL 
HedJ.4Mi3hciinp kflns at, iL 444 
Hegndboiilos, poULeTn L 445 

Tist-paiiitci:, L 421, 444 
Hjir[[^nbci^, kilra al^ Si. 444, 44^^ 445 
Hr 190 
iir ug, ra^, i]|5 

otL vasrsp iL 7S, lajk 19^^ ; On 

lamps, ii. 413 ; AE Rhiidian amphura- 

stamp, L 156 

HditwfenipiE Sanapp U- usHd s« L 

309, 216 

HdlaE pcisoDilicd, j], Sr 
HdEenic poEtciy, fif Qpni^j L zjy, zJq, 
^5S i inrtueflcc oF Mjcenafoa tin, 
Lar6 

HtEtiaiitic an^ itvFluenDc ofs on Arwtinc 
Wut, ii. 4%, 494 j On GaulEih ppltciy, 
*^507 J onGaalifth ftrnicottJLas il 3 ^j 
pOrccbuD TaEcg^ j, 13S; p>tl«ry oF 

C)‘]iru£p L 256 j terixcottiEj L 135 
iicmertt, ii. 79 

^jUiw^TT^XwF^ L 135, 1%^ ii. i4f 

^#iir™>un, i, 174 

l|tfpliQi»i4cis aa Tutcs^ ii. 36, 190; in 
G^atitonuchu, EL I4 15; aI birth of 
Alhctua, iL i I; return af, to Oljmptajf 
iL 17; EmUbyoF, ii 37, 1^0^ tji 
Hem an E, 31, igS; am] sec 

Juna l-itnuTina 

licrniofi at Ai^, I 52, 27$, 398, 307* 
at Otyntpio^ L 93 fi, 97, n^a 
[ tezaLkA TasflS, fieocraHyj iJ, 94 rtl ; 
haw repraentei], ii, 194; Corin- 

ihkn iTwcs, i. 314, 31S ; on ChaMdian, 
L 322 ; Em Aisttasi vase^ i. 479 ^ with 
Apoitii^ iL 33 - vriib Athena, JL 381^ 
lOj i Ctl miira] rrtief^ U, 370; on 
krapfl, ii. 4J3 ; l4i Giulisb potlciy^ ii^ 
53 G 545 ; sltyphos L 185: 
Eratn u ith clnEi of^ ii, 41 j 


Heraldic gniupis an tums* L 3iSj IU 207 
HintliFs, Ur I77p 19S 
HemiBio®, potter, i 420, 434 
HermeE in Ecira^ottajii, i. 114, lad; 
on ¥ascs, it 50 190^ EvhXTfftfit, L 

jzjp 326. iL 360 ; on lamps, il 4^^ 
Herauon^i a-ases ffom, L 52 
l-tirrEtnt^eflfe, potlcr, L 3^, 379, 3S3 
HermanojCj TSEc-painteTp L 431, 446 
Herudotos tm ni%in of EtmEcaDE^ iL aSi 
HcnoEc Eohjec^ on nmral re-liefE* IL 370-; 

on iampE^ it, 414 ■ * 

HcTDiin* L 476, D, 15S, 159 
^piwip worship oL L 477 
He 9 iQ<l*Ajid Tose-piinting^, it. 6 
H^periiliasp ii 92 ; gartlitii Ti. 75, 99 
il^t la Ob viLECE, H, 53, 

/fi/rOrc^if iiffS iftw l>f, 1. 243, :^ | | 

315.352 

Hicnxliili^ IL 492, 493 

Hktuo, potler, L 43 li 43jfi> iL 23S, 259 

Hilrnos. potter, i. 421;. 4JJJ 

tiinicfa, ftOni+ L 87 

HimenjEf iL 49 

Hipp!q,1«brryonj ii 149 

Hippmtobotf icoXtiT, i. 403 

Hippolyti eL 99, 111 

HippoEytoEp ii, iiz 

HLchylos, pottfir, i- 379, 420, 42::^ ^24 
HtSfEriik, ;^e Troy 

Hkstadeal tnetbods of slody* I. 2J, Z35 ; 
Eimim oF Eiibjeet, L jr, ii. 430 SI; 
subjects and persoonga on Tiscsp i. 
4 ^ 3 i *1* Z67 : on InnipSp 

ii 415 

I'lUiuq'y illuElraled by ^riacE, L J 1 ; in cuiir- 
oecticiEi with K-F, tusw, L 402 ff,, 463 
Ilold^ on Roman pottay^ iL 4&D] 47ip 
537 

HE>gwrtb on Cretan pottery, L 267 

itXxwloM^ ^ ^75 

Hr-liandp coUettioOs m, L z3 ; poltery 
From, iL 3539 > instnljed ffles frooup 
ii. 3 S&- 3 fiip 5^5 

5 .Xij;«ip L. ij£ 

Homer, rnfetences to vaiKi in, L S9, 132, 
145, 148, i^, J72p 174, 180, 192 kJ 
pottef's whe^ iji^ L 307 ; on Crelwi 
etbEK^itpby^ i. 2^4 ; mbjMls from^ on 
voHSp L, 335, 4^, iL 3 E, 4cd C 
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irciepcne boyfK L I34 t iSj, »- ^ 
tlnpkinwn on t. jo3 t 

flTXtTToJ/iO^q, iL 164 
Hoppiu 4ti Eyihj^ides, L 41 S 
HormC? qtiuird^, 460^ 463^ 4&4 h 469 
Home, iL }S4; and see Seasons 
I/prrirr I'acui^ L iS^, J13 
HoTsc-iact, IL 11^4 

-tamings u. 106 

liqisemeji, iu 

H umon inlriaduction oC on Gret:k 

j*?3?r ff-, 314 ^- 

ITutJifiTyT fcctKrtlftd tile* hum^ ii 359 
lIunlcrB on tuscs^ SL 165, iqjf + on 
Ganlish pottcijr, li- 5^^^ 5 rri5T,'iaslor 

WiLlfl, H 544 

EJwt’Lirtis in Italy, ii- aSS 
it^ Si, 19 J 

HyMa Hencea, vises fromp L 3^ 

IL qS 

Hydria, L 165ff-, 373 if., 411 
Hydrofiborlar iL 173 
HygiakELon, painter^ L 39^ 

11. 76, S4 

HypnOi, li, 71 , ^4^ 193. aitJ- l|S 
l■IJ^x^taUSlS^ i- ia|, iL 33s, 343 h 34 ^ ffl 
HypsiSp vwse-paiaEcr, i. 421 j 4:29 


facch^ Ii, 27 

IjlIysO?^ Vtists from^ I- 58. t J 2 h 270 

lap^aiu, L J7ap ii. 3:23, 325 J pottery 
of, Hr 313 f. 

lapysp epr.inymirtis iicro, it. 327 
Ikariw (?>, ii, 139^ and see 369 
Ikltros on Jaiop, ii- 4^4 5 DaJtlnlifl- 
00 vas£tiL I4E 

Jfitbf and vasesr IK 4 ? scenes frooip u. 
T 30 13 . 

'IXtno TTrptfix, ii. 5, ijjfT- 

illaminiuons, nsc!; lif Eanips iop iL 39^ 

/Mi^iHfT, i, 96, ii. 341 F- 
InifaricTiiionst t- 33 >* ^^9 

Imil^tuns of va«S tmoderfi), L 40 if, 
/jw/tff/it //fl/ji- 4 T, F- 2SSp 290, 
Inccnscbtimcrp i. 140 

Iitn’-iscd Einufl, i 31 ^ 3 ^ 4 . 33 * * 

scri[vt»Dnip iL 137 ^ ^ 35^1 

E« Groflili, Inscripliona I doftjiation 
on prnyirt^I VJtrcSp Er JOSi S ^5 ‘ 


tnilcriled jiaEtcfos on praiTnakal warn, 

ii S14, 541 

IndiTidciititirf peHortlfijtfd, iL 91 
/r^afidfAit/iifn of ]jimp, E- 394 
lEig^bimmi, L iS, 41 
Inliiniiatiaiip i. 143, IL 3li4 
InscriplEons oti lilt^^ i, lOZ^ ii- 34S, 3^^ Bi 
357 ^ 3551 1 chronology oFp IL jGo F ; 
on Lamp^ L lOj, ZQ&, L, t on 
Tas«4i L E49, ii. 23d ffr: incisedx ii 
iJ 7 F -f. poiniedp ii 243 IL • Ji&laeo- 
graphy oF> ii. 2416 F, 3 dS (T,; Gwiathiao^ 
L 3i5ff.p iL J^oF J ^^Corifllho-AtliCp * 

L 32j: loQiCp i J36p :357, ii 252 i 

Cyfiroaicp E. 344^ if. 250; Niiicrflliteii 
L 34S ; Atiicp L 37^^ 402, 418, 423 i ii 
i Ifocolian, iL 252 3 CluEddLin, 
ii. 25J ; Soolb Italiarlp iL 271 B .; 
jcaXdis-nacEijes, L 403. iL 265 F t P^rdsts' 
aig;nati£n:s, ii. 2^7 F ; c?(pLitiz 4 oiy on 
Attic ^asc±, iL 259 ff.; CKdaitti' 
Ecvfyt iL 2£i t iL ; conriTuI^ E. 2 € 5 -f 5 ^ 
^38 ; under feel of \'ascs (namiei Hod 
prices),, ii. 239 F.; on Etniscao va;S^p 
iL 310 F.; no Ecmicoila iiioold!i^ l\. 
jS? ; on Aixclidc I'ascsp u. 4S4 F ; ion. 
CJEaitlish pottnyp n. 504+ flip 517^ 
531 \ and. see GmFlEp Si^pLabues, 
Stamps 

lotciprclaltofl of subjects on Toses^ i. 
21, ik Ii 

Ionia, art oFp I, 329^ 333^ jfij ; pottery 
of, L 62, 224, 33JiF i variona rabrits 
iFp i. 33fl^ influence of Myecnacan 
CLv'disalLoci bni, L 277, 329^.^ of 
Orleoial HjtH L 33 t F-; ioilueocE of, on 

AlLic vasesp L 294^ 395, 300. JjtJ, 374 . 
jUz, 385, 3SS; on Ktr Jria, iL 296^ 299^ 
JO?, 31 7 p 320: oseiif incised lines bi, 
L 314; ILF- fahrks in, L $53^.: 
Eifrai^eioHil of Ktlyects m Tflsc% ii. 
306; ornamfntntioit, iL 3 t 3 Fi ^jj , 
cniEy paiciling of, i. F 
tunian islTtnds^ potten' fratn, i. 54; JusJ 
-HM CoffU 

[imfealEdiftbetp iL 216, 253, 371 j inscflp-^ 
tions, L 357 , il 252 ^ poLieiyJo Ejeypt, 
_ i. 345 IL T lyp= ttylii, 1. 357, 
374 

Iph^encui, iL 35p 124, 13S 

t 


t 



t 
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INDEX 


Iri^ Xl 12)3, 

Vases from, L iiS 

IiiidiL'ifUs dll komaq jtdLUjcryp li, 4i^p ^^^9^ 

47 % 

Isis on limpsp ii. 412 j lamps iisa] Id 
woc:sl)ip of, U, 403 
Tdolit Famrsfp Vcii 
** Iidkling ” TnrtliKl of nepresedtaiioii an 
VEEH, ii ra 

Italian MejJaiian ** bywir, ii 450 
lEatj, vssea (aond In, L 22,69 ii ; Cdlbc- 
liiEW Ettp L 29' lofnbsi, L 37, ii. 2S4C ; 
porcelain ftii^ Sttanicltetl warQ fmni,i 
U 123 ^ CorinltUn Toses in^ L 
JlS, SL 394.C ; bniliitiofil of 
Ionic pottery in, I li 303 j 

muddlcii rases tn* I 494} relief- 
^Hfts in, L 496, 49'S^ 
see Etruicanp Rdtnan^ cofiy cUilisi- 
tion of, il iSoiT., mul sec Etroria; 
tciTiiDQiia BrEhiiccmre iop i pSp 101^ 
B. ; smdprnrep IL 
ecalre* oflamp-teaniifaecnfo iti, iL 427; 
palterj'-kiliiH, il 443, 4|| * centres fut 
Rd^rtn pottery, Il 475 If-; end of 

iii+ li 495 ■ traibsitioD; fo pro > 
vincial fabrics m, il 503, JlStf. j 
Ojui^h pctlcfy fdand in^ |L 49 Sh 52a, 
SMrS^ 

-Sontbem^ lotnbG in, L 37 J va4cs 

found in, L 79 (f ? R-F* ^ofie-pninting 
in, I 465 £ ; Mrncs. ofp 1. 475 fl; - end 
of vaie-puntin^ in, i 4S7 E * plastic 
and tttouldfld I'asca. lAp L 494, 498^ 
Irmol poltery of, ii, jijJT. 
Itolynskip i. 21 
Ivy-leaf pAlEcmip iL 221 
Ixkfflj il 69 

jahn on vssei, 1. 20^ 33, 150 

Jaix Hs«l in arehitcctore, il 457 

Jaifon, ii. IJ5 

Jaita tollcctififj, L afi, 29 

JaveliH-thrQvingp il 1&3 

JcweUcrjoo iubcbj iiiaoi 

Jonbia on Claiomenae sarcdphagl i. 364 

Judgment of Paris, H. t ir fl: 

Jugfilir 4 rcHaktinps;,“U: 418 

Jogs, 5 £e OiiKKlIiai Dipt 


Jnoiping on ftwraij ii. 163 
Jmn Lortuvindp ii 22^ 103 
Jnpiter, Capitolinev I ir&, fu JI4, 371* 
J 73 ; and sec Zsm • 

Jun^nalqnolcdon Rdomn ^ttcry^ 31*4515 fll 

Kelicirip it 74 3 vases froBi ietnple of^ I 

53, 391, il 159 
Kndmos^ ii. II7 

i 165; and see Otdur 
Ra]neag>, ii. I45 * • 

Kolilj, see Borciujes 
KaUiedcs, potter^ f. 411, 434^ 495 

lum^ L 379^ 402 iT-p ii. 265 IT. j 
list afj ii. 177 
L 166 

«t\inrr^p i. 96 
KalyinoOSp rases ft™, L jS 
KiituanieSp vases fTvnip L 59J labrie ao 
calledT, L 264 [f.. 

KamarEcLa, rasti f^om^ L Sj 
Krtrnrctros^ himlpi at. i. 3^; rasesi from 
1 59i^^Tl IcrractrtUs ffom, WO RllMles 
I m, jog 
Kanolfiii^ il 141 

■ri£v.rj^[|Ctc, I. 1^3 

KanthariJft, I jSy, 410 

KofEsfulic, rasc-ci^JIectiQn ol^ L 2S 
Karo On ^ aifec^td roses, L 3S7 
Karpoihos, tombs {h, 1 34 j potEcry fiom, 

I 58 

Karysldt^ rase frofllp I 55 
KiHlandra, il 134 
Kaitor> see Piosknri 
Kn^l^hauling, iL 17S 
Ktfkropsj ii. 139 
rT^^^yp I 169 
cA^fs, ]L 1^4 

Kcoiip ibric ol I 56, 357, U, ^53 
Kephalos, il 80^ r+o 

ftErdrsMJi, ii. 72, too * 

KcrEunekkos, i. 46, %, 92, 231^ ^ 
ffFpa/die* ^EDrmrf^XeL L 97 
i. I j6 

ri^pcywf, L 39 , i«, n. 455 t 

Kcrbcrni, li 70,^99 
KcTlyUlIn tiu 109 

or I 19^, sot ^ 
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Kcrteh, vases t, 32, 60, 44?. 

4 ^ 497 ! tiles fmu, i. IQl : warn- 
omphum^ twm, i. 158 
K.rtr}-nri« siiu;, LL 97 

Ki^L^nF, sec Cy^urium 
KiEfH for Ronian pcMtciy^ cxistiii£ irmainF 
dip iL 44.2 ; dcEsilcd list iL 451 If.; 

rcpicscntalia^ of, see L US ^ 

Kimon^ painter, L Jsa, J97, 39^^ ^dS, 
43 *^^ 45 S 

-skals^aOp i 4JS 

KiLi££, hiA- fepfrtenteiJ uFi vtisss, tu 97 
Kirkc^ IL 136 
KWFffT^^anir^ i* iBu 

Kithar^ldos^ sec Apalin ” 

KitCoiH 1 379, 39 * 

Kidgenfort, voas frouir li- ji? 

KloinlbCE, paiaLef^ L jSOr 3953 J 9 ^ 

Klein on R^F. nrp^pdinElbgr L 4x4 ; od 

sifpuLturrs of artialtt, LL 257 ; dQ 
iuimc 5 p iL 

KieiiophoSj =-paintcTp L 3S4 
Kteonae, vases fronip L 53 

i iOj 

KtiEldS, vnae-piinJer, i 370, 379^ iL 357 
KJytncmEit^L^^ ii. 137, IjSi 
KniiJoSp potturry frdn^, 1. ^ 33^ | lanips 
bam, L loS* IL 397, 418, 4JJ, 437: 
-handles Cronin L [57 
excavalmns ntp L 6o^ l5Tp 

265 fFr 

Knnckle'TKint pLtjt.'fs, L tas 
Kadrov, fki 140 

Krjcrieti H&ti German potlcry^ ii. 536 
KuklKfH^ p^EtCTi L 379 
KdIEbj^ Cdpe, L 4fi, 49, 305, 370 
ii. 1^3 

Kapcnhaiietk, M* I. 2S± aS6 

L [ 12 IT 
L 139 

n/ioeXiitfM or ice^PowXGitfrvlp i. ] 12 
Kfts, poltcrj' frum, L 3iSn T29 ! and see 

li. 

nui&witi L J 4 C^p 1S7 

KnUnlxA, i. i£ 3 | ii. t 67 ji I St 
j[aTi?Xdir^fl 4 , L 195 

Iwityk i- 135. 317 

1er«£CittaSj L J2Jp 

a. ^ i on vnsw^i iL 30, 73; and see 

Gftia ^ 


c 


Krdmer's clas^iScation of I's.ses, L 22 
KrAieip 1. l67ff.j 411+ 463, 4IS2; kPtat ' 
Smlh TlaIbn^ LL 326; Arr^ilne, LL 4S;Sp 
^or, 530 1 and sec 11, 464 
Kr^titse cn Hhapts of vases, L 150 
Kfconp £L J [9 
KrcDasn and lon^ iL 140 
KictCj set Crete 

KretEizhnioi an vas-MtiiKTipiIotis, iL 237 C 
Kroasos, briek nsei by, L ^gi, 94- icpic- 
staled on TitsCp ii. 6, i go 
Kroter on GeomizteLcil ^^4^, L 2^1 
Kronunjorif, it ^z, JP9 

Kmnosp K 73 
L Lf ^7 
L 

L 194 

Kl’rir-EWlHi', i 
Kyalbos^ 1 179 
Kybek, u. 74 

Kykinpesp L 105, ii. 37^ 171; rtml iwe 
Fjilyphcinos 
Kyknoi, [Er loi 

KyJiip I rKS ff. i earJy types^ L zjj, 337, 
313, 341 1 Alhcniaji, I 373, 400, 409, 
422ff.^ 457; eomp^cd vleeIi i.-ir/fA', IL 
4J&S 

Kymition^ ^ 7 1 as pal tern on 
ii. 21S 

Kyne^ vases f|om, L 62, 35i> 

Kypi^lLH^, cheil of, i. 315^ 1 * 9 ^ 3m, 37a, 
ii. 23 fi 

Kyrmcr ^odfksi, L 1244 343^ JL 31, Sip 
Sa; and see Cyrenaica 
KytherRp vases from, L 54. 3I3 

Laconia, vases i gt 

J.ae!rtei and Antik leda. (P), ii^ IJ7 
Lagvna, iL 4^ 

U-yivaf, 1 !<*$ 
lAinia, li. 149 
XaE^roiTT^^D^o, iL 1&4 
Lamps. Greetp L loti S'. % Somacip it 
393 ff.; Tiscsp 391 € ; forms, 399 AT.; 
snbjocis, 40^4r.; LnscnplJCiiiSp 420 IT, 
Landscape oo vases^ L 409, 470^ iL 204, 
3 Kig ; in scenes cm tamps, ij. 41S 
Lam:\ ii, 4^^ 

L^okodfip iL 134 

* 


« 

« 
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Larsriaf E, 375 
‘ Ljirefr DD ^ 41^ 

lATisa uk Asia Mmar, pwteify rftini^ L 62^ 

LarnaJta* Ta^es frUffl, L 66 
^£SpriL{, SM C7j4M0nVi 
l-asinnKp voss-paiiilci, L 478^ it, 

"Late fine*’ stylCj L 421^ 44Sffi 
Lci/j^^ar, L ii 351 
liifliiriu, iL ill, 335 

La,*iJl inseriptiDais -cifi Vft*es, L 4^ $, 490 ; 

literalUTT^ t<v kc LitcriMuie 

Latiiim, fRscB froivi| L 79 
LauTel-wrcachSi^ y, aij 
Lead used Rtf g^iZG, i t^oj vnscS re- 
paiJTtl withi L J47 
LeaF-paUerru On Tas«4 u. 221 ff. 

Leagra wLVfir, L 4i>3+ 4J15, iL 
267 

Leuherp imitatioiLSi of, L 242* 243 
Lelies, L, 146^ 174; yap4KM^ J. 199 ; and 
5ce Biit^n 
Lccce, £roiD, L 
Leila, SL 19, I2d, ^q$ 

Legion*^ Ha raps tm tiles, E. 35 

3*3 

LekiLnii, i. 146, 164, 176, 469 
X»aMt^ui>TTw, L 177 
Lekythtw, L I95 • RF-, t 3761 ILK, 
1.412; ^vlulLe^nnwnd, i 4S, rj2, 143* 

ii 157 

Lemoos perf(m[SctL it S2 
Lenarmajit on lajjygian p(rtLc^)^, iL 337 
Lcntiiilr vases frcmit L fl6 
Xernirr^, L 165^ 469; and see tL 471 
Lctbnsj vasra fiuni, L 57 ; faliries of, 1, 
339*347 
Leto, H. 30j 31 

L 397, 454, iL jao 
poEteriei <jj; ii ^04^ 525 ff; 
^laa fll, U‘ S^S t potWs wheel frernij 
iir 4J® l stuup* frailly jL 440 1 raoiilda 
/khHp LL 4411 Firms (jF vase* atj U, 
5ai+ 526; onuunccitaiFud, u. 506, 527 ; 
etminelled Wait fnam, L r^crj inciserj 
iL 443. 515; burMinc deciym- 
liod, iL 513; cslktj fnbdes, 3 L 538 fT j 
leoniiuitib^EI uf potlerits, JL 431, ^26 
UliatlccirLowls, L 14CL, 192, ii. 47r j 55^ 
Falcnig 


Ulidtiun-Eceiies, i. 140, il fS, 31, 86 If, 

»155 

Ljberiiis* pqlterp ii. 4li>, 521, 537, 545 
LracoLn., Vfises bum, IL 546, 549 

/jWiar^ i, 396 ^ 

LiDQ,^a heild Epaala, vases Wiih, TL g];o, 

S4X 

Lipari Islandsp inses L 
LkjUhlSp vasra n^d for, i ff 
Liielature, clas^icaJp and vaseSp L 13, 
r3a^ 1 (f.; Ranuta pattery in, iL 
4S5j 475f^'.; naniB of v€ses Pfl, L 
148 ff., iL 45S fll * taraps in, L 107^ iL 
P tarracoltrtii in, i | tg, ii 371 ffl j 
snbfects from, ofS lilEnp% Si* 415 
LitIpngtDQp Vlases in tombs at, vL 35J* 456 
Locn, vases frora, L S6 j lerracotEa re- 
lieisfrnmp L 130; white Ickylhi fttXin, 
L45g 

Larw/ty jL 3SS 

Loescheke on " Corintho-Attic vases, 

i 324 

Lr^tfis^ vases from, L 53 
LoftdoDp tiles fonnd in^ iL 348, 3g9p 363 ; 
kilns fontid in^ IL 444; pottery froRl, 
Tl P03, 529, S 4fl: ^uid seo Britlsii 
Muscnni 

[iijiDs-ornacncnt in Cypcnis, L 3i49f iL 
2i4 : id BocotijL, L 2S8; general history 
D/t Hn 223 IT, 

^oitT^ipwiPj L 176 

L 141 

l-Dijvrt Moseitra, L ig, 27 
t^ovc-sccnes on vase$^ iL 183 
Ltleania, vaa^ ffOEiiVp L 83, 144, 172; 
style oR. L j|8e ; local pitluy of, iL 
3^ 3aS 
L JC17 

Luckenbach on caniLecJEOD. af vuu and 
literaturep iLgC 

Luni^ t^trttOotta Scdlptnre frOm^ u«. 
3ifi 

Luyncs, Diic dc, i, iS, 31 * 

Lyda, iKrttcr/ frotn, L 64 
Lydkn origin oF EtruscaOSp iL 281 

Lyfctiipo* iL f JQ 

Lykou-rgos, it, 56, 141 ■ 

Lyre-players, ii, J69 
Lyric pjetty iHuJ vases^ ii. 6 
Ljrm, LL 91, 194 y 
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MAC^ceSTule on Crcias pdtcfy, i ^65 AT. 
MiiEiiiIlEiui lElLjllij05t i- 3 j 09 • 

Marpjbtus OH tile ij. 37fi 

Matan J^patlfJTi ^ li :z I a ff.; on R,Fh 
vases, L 415^ 

Maenads cm vases, it 55 ft., 19X; fiames 
of, \l 65 : on 1X411? m Arre- 

line vases, ii 4^2, 49J 
Maliu, inscnbe^l vase from, Ji, 539 
Mflkfon* vase-iiointer, i. 436 
Malta, ptnttwy fioffl, L SB 
MAE^lroklA^r pfliiiLc^r, L j6l 
MaHiS^ ii. 91 

Marathoap i-ases £roin, i- 49 ; tile 
L 94; boll aif IL 109 * 

MarbSed " vascs^ ji, 523 
Merim^ subjects (MyceAAea;n)p 1, 172^ i1. 

iSj ; mid EfiE Sea'IVcilLeB 
MaiioEi, sec Pub 

MaroEp DepartTnEDt of,. inCiSEd poLEe^ 
iiomr in SI5 

Mairiogc-sccnEs ua. YnscS, iL 16, 3^p 

MiOrseiLteBji pollGiy Ibuiid slj L 69 
Mars>‘as^ iL 32 

MarLha on Hlruiseaii art, iL 323 
Martial qitntfftl, iL 37^^ 395* 4^^. 4^ 
47S, 479 

MarasliOttO, terrwaHta pipes trump iL J50 
Mask% of letramtt^^ 1- 104, taj, la^p 
iL 377 3 iinEtmion ot in Canopfc jars, 
ii. 30^ j LLte itfp fur gmtef-tiles, iL 344 
luuTiAf^ L i£d 
A/aff catenup L X4)& 

I^taunoUj poller, L 445 

Mayer^ nn loical Apulian polLery, iL 323 ft 

il. 4^9 

McTiHiFe6r uwJtl as, L iL 4fo, 

4S3. 47a 

MctlaJlin^flii on Caulbh vases^ iL 441, 

McdcEa, iL [[6 
Medusap^u LitM4ian 
M^^aJdes L 43B 

-potter, L 445 

■ - SlaJi^sniinH L 103 

Megalopolis, puUcry from, L ^2 
Megarap vases fFiom>L 53 j statue of Ze^ti- 
H[, L 92p IIT ; ims^plc atp L 94 
Mi!|£anali'^AA'lA, L 53, 134^ tS5, 499, ii. 


3 3 as iirctotypes of Homan pottery, 
$L 47J, 4% - trenaory m Olycniiui, I 

JOO 

^ieidias, potler, L446 
MubmpUt^ ntitl ProitUft, Ll 14 T 
MeTeofiCTTlL 114 

Mebau icliefs^ L 120 t ampTiOmCp L 301 ; 

ihclr amarnaUatioDp iL A32 
Mdos, vases &uin, i. 37^ 262 ; and sec 
Meliaii 

McmimPp H, 13J 

-i 42$ 

McaaidiLs, potterp L 33, 301 
M^pdbg uf vasesp L 39, 147 
MenckiiL£c£,. tomb of, L 54 
McncLiDSp iL 1^. td5 
Meiddi, poEtcr).^ from, L 49, 273 

Mcropc, IL L4J 

liitciEsapians un vases, IL 151 ; pottery of, 

IL 323 C 

Metal VftsoSp i i3t aal, ii 2; use of, 
in Elruiia, u. 3071 at kome, il 433 ; 
iriiitailonsof, in Greecek i. 385, 49 ^^ S 
in EtruiTitr ii. 303, 307 » in Italy and 
Gallip ii- 4J89P 52s, 529, 55a 
Me^ptiysica] idEU£ peisunifiedp U. 90 
Metapuntimii voscS from, L S5; lUe (runip 

i- 97 

Metope style of deDumtioOp L 1S2, 37S, 
iL J£dB 

Metopes uf terracotta painted, i. 91 
Mevonia os pottery-cm tie, JL 475p 490 
M idas^ IL 144 
MikoHr painter, L 442 
MiLmi on Cuopde jorw, iL 304 
MiletuE as potlcry-Denlrei L 329, J3)6^ 33H 
Mbitoiy suiijects on vssesp iL I7|lf.; un 
tumps^ IL 4I7 ; ascsof bricks and tdea, 
iL332t33^ 3^3^^ 

Millin, t 17 

MilUngen, i 22, ii g 

Milonidas, vase-painter^ L 315, 317 

Mfltiadu waMi, L 403, iL 267 

juLWr, I I31; and see A'ir^Wrii 

Mining, Teprewniatjaiis aft il 170 

Mimf^rn, i. iiS^ 231 i And sm u. 314 

Minonn pulletyp see Crete 

Mioor Artfsis^ L 374, 379, jUj 

vL 144 » ihalasswaney of, L 264 
MlnutAuri U. 109^ 14B 
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MiTTTOT^, Etrktsout, c^mpaicd widi rases, 
» ii. J07 

Eccliniqiaep I^ri'n:^ I 
34^ ; B,F. sM R.F., I JJ9, |86, ^aL 
ModelLingp oF i. 49^ IT. * in 

cby, 3. 6, I ro^ 1E 373, VSf 37S 
Modniiip vfc M Utitkil 
MouitCp ii, ^4 
MoDunOp potteTi \L 522 
Money-boxes, iL jSS S'. 

MVhnodiroTne pomLinji, i. 395 
MnnEnnSs poticfy of^ E 52; 
quoted, iL J95 
g&\m flfp E 167 

A/i^rtartum, ii,47o, S5c J and W 
Motbef'C^k^desSn iL 3^ ; -Tnd see Kdu^fl^ 

Moulds^ L 105, iiipE 3^ i f<jr cniiu, u 
jqE iir 390 E ; for l«iT»cotE«i$, L 114, 
ii. j^l ; For bticks, E 333 ; for liimpsp 
n. 40-3 1; Airelme, m 4^1 494 ; osc 
in Roman pottcfy, E 4JS4 ^ 

Moulms, mnniibelLije cT l^nacolEds at, 
ii. 3^9 c 

MHHimeiSpL 460, 4^p iL 157, 158 

Muitkhp at, L £&, 2S 

Mtmi.1 KVitti (Romun), ii. 365 E; conn 
paiX^l ivllh Arrttioe miiif-, u. 439, 493 
Murray un Clazorncnac sarcapbiLgu^ ], 
363 ; <yn R F. painten, L 423 E ; on 
wbitje-f^oEiCKl rases, i. 458, 401 
Ii. S3 

M uSeumSp L 23 E ; list a(^ L 27 fl 
Musiciflns^ E Ii68, I97 

Mulina (Modena}, vases Fi.r«ihl 114 L 71* 
E 493; as centre for lunpsp E 401. 
427 1 Er vaies, ii. 477 
(pt/jitfX L I07 p E 395 
^rycenoT, tombs au L 33; pottery From, 
L51 

^^yee^aeaD pjllcry, i. 369 ; Bbdpes, L 

16S, iSl, 19a, 271 j objects imi oran- 
mentation, L 27a, 276, Ii, 1S5, 206, 
232 ; b ELbodeSp L jS ^ in Cfurlep i. 59, 
265 ff.; in Cyprus, i 337, 239, ; 

imltdlicins of, L 24 j£j, 2^0 ^ Imducncc of, 
on kterpotiery ; G&jmctrical, L 277 E; 
EVoto^Altic, i, 294 ; Rhnlcron waxe^ L, 
299 } MclkiLp i, 30J: Iordan, i. 329 fF., 
338, 35a I in SQUtbeni EiMy, E 324, 325 
t 


MjEosa, pottery Eimn, L £4, 34D 
levies on Cypriote p43ttcryj L 240 ff. 
MyriosL. potEcxy ffOII3^ L 62^ 339 ; terni- 
cattas, L 125, 126 ^ 

Myitk-wrealb^ E 223 
Myidenes, see (Uetuiniiut* 

MyEolQgii:Bl subjectf^ inlrodncBd ni 
Athens L I at Corinth, U 3i4i 
317 ff. j on R-F. m^ei, t. 4id; on 
Somb Imhoxip L 474; types In terra¬ 
cottas, L 123E ; on BF. vnsei^ L 
37601 I on EF.^ L 419 * ^ 

MythotqEy on vases;, L I2, IJ^ iL 3 


Naples Museum rdl i. 24^ ^ 4^3:' 

aod see L 45 ; ra««s founiJ At, L 8 p : 
imitatioru made at, L 41p 43 
Naioej enriy settkjneUiL aE.^ E 28^ 
A^iisi/£rHa, E 4^3 
XoluiaJ prrjdncts peisonihcd, E SH 
Jtaukratis^ finds atp L 68, tjSi JjS; local 
tviltcry of, L 224 t 34S FT-; oth^ pottery 
at, i. 33Bp 341; oounecfloD wirh Eimraa^ 
rr. zqSJ, 399 

Nauplk, |j(^Etj;£ry from* L 
Nnudkaa, it. jjS 
Naulkli^ oQ vas^ L 272, u. r85 
Naval XEibJects^ i. 285, 291:. IL 17S 
Neafchtffip poLtefi 5- 379, 

Negroes Oa vasts> E 179 
Ncmea pecaaoified, \L S2 
Nemean Hon. iL 91 
Nemesis ti. 91 

NeoHthie Age, 1 . 4+ 5 ; pottery oJ, in 
Crotc, L 2J&3t ^7 i xeoiains in Fuiuiap 
E 283 

Neoptolrtinji^ ii, 133, 13^1 
N'e^iaune 00 Romdn roof-tiles, iL 34S p 
and see Poseidon 
Xciridi, li. 26j 130, 133 
Nercusp E 23, ror^ 

Nesiorn iL 124 ; enp of. L i4Spfl72, \L 1 
Nether W^^rUl, see Under-world 
Neibcdaihli, Runran fKiiEli^ifT from^ E 
S39 

Network patLen]&, ii. 213 m 

rn-^wra-ojmd, 1^121 

“ New- Attic'' ndJdk, B. 4Q7+ 4I r. 

4 J 9 r 49 ^, 493. 507 ■ • 
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New Fcn&st wftne, li j 

'-Yenr lamp^, iL _;3S, 413, 42a ^ 

-Yurk Mu&enmi Ir 3 d, 65 

rfgwtoitrfir Cbjuica, L ^S;, ipS 
Nike (Vlcloiy^ in lennaiUaj^ t 1251 
DU vases, L 41^^ ii, BsJT.i igj i wiih 
Hcraklcs, iL jcid : cm Kuman natefiit, 
fL J4^ j on n^raJ reltefs^ ii^ 3^9.: 
an iamps^ eL 4 t 3 
Nildas^ patter, h 44^, ii, 35^ 

Nikcrstbenea, potEer, L 17&, 4S4, 393 
NlIci^ ij, S3; Scenes oDt in mard 

fetieft, iL 371 
Niobidi, K. 33 

Nisj-rosp vases fronkp L ^.S | nj u-eifpcirk olT 
PoKldoDp ]L 13 

Noln, rases Eranij u -Sz ; rarai^b nf, L 

4j^ 46 

^^Nobn" amphocM, L BSp ids, 219,405 ; 

miElflliciai aff L 4814 
Kodalkt kilns faLind |L 445, 449 
Nomrancl^^ bcixaentlas from, iL 
NozlIHamproDshiLne, kHii4 Bbtintl in^ EL 
444, 543 ; anil see CastOf 
NimteJ, U. S, E35 

NoiiJei af knaps, IL 395 j sis btksh 0^ 
claasiSnaticiB, !L 399 ff- 
Numa, poEte^ in u«e atideTp ii, 304,453H 
4?^ 477 

Niii5;lFti;-MoEl,ier Eypfi'T Kot'jwT^^i 
IVyjnpJMp it i% 31, 55p $1^ 91^ 143, 149 
Nyi, H, 79, t93 


CWWtf, ii. 4;r3 

Oi^ntuhrTTf/ff^ iL 45^1 

OocupatEons leprcsentcd on vases, iL 

ld 9 ff. 

Oerteukm as pottery-centre, iL 473^ 490 
Ocnl|U'"s si[iiiap on a vasc+ iL 510 

on vasjes. ii. rzfci, rJJ, rjdi 137! 
nn kmp^ 414 

fromp iu 4i 

Oetlipuf^ iL n 7 T 11$ 

t^tf^^^rNiWp ii. 464 

Q^'ta^ meaning n/, on iDe-stamps, iL 
; use oL k Rnnisn pett^rs' 
Sttungii, iu 4^1) 4^1^ 309, 333 

QjkcpKdes, (icller, j. 397 , 379 , Ii- 3 j!^ 

QiS, omphoraic^iiseLl I- 153 ff-t ulLer 

VOIL If. 


vasts ased fofp L ff. j nndrjng and 
selling oL “n t iL I nda 

L iSo 

Oinoebne, 1. 177, 334, 412, 469 
OiniTmaos, iL 
OiOdpEnn, iL 5^^ 91 
OinEros, ii. 91,. 174 
Okennoa, ii 

Olbia, Tascs from, i.dl j tit-cs fwim, 1. 

loi; Tvlne-atuplijame boin, L l^J^. 15S 

Of/a, iL 4 %S, 4^7, 470, 529, 

Ol pe oi oEpia, L 17S; Corinthian, i. 31 r J 
used hy Ama-HS^ L 381 
0!tps, paJnler, i- 421, 429 
OiympIsL, poEteiy fuund at, L 53 * let- 
nacijtta artliElecEarc of, L 92 tL > twcT- 
stmiliadp iL St : sccMieis sl^an vusei, iL 
1*1 

OlympLin deities wi vases, Chap, XIL 
; on lumps, ii. 4I4 
Olympns^ ^ceutt En, ii. 13 fC, 107 

-Mount, licTSanificLl as SaljTp JL £4, 

E3 

OnesiniotS, vase-painter, L 42.1, 422, 43^ 
fivflSp i. T99 

OpartH^ palnl Fng on black gronndp L 236^ 
m 4i5Si 4S»it 

Oppiwt RestitahEs, knjji jiHtker, Ei. 
406, 435, 426 

D/h^ dpfwF:e., ii. J30, 334, 361, 45K 

- miAfumj 11. 337^ 339 

-ii.. 338 

OrAn]£e. Ganlish meddlions fmm., iL 

53d ff, 

Orbetello, patlcfy fmtlt L 73 
OrUfH/m on tUe-tlEiltlpa, xE. 353, 3do 
LIrchamencHv potEeiy ff^^mp L 53 
Orca ap/m/if^ h. 325 
Orestes and bii stnry, iL T37 
Oiin^ vases from, L 

Oriental EEifljeiv« iTiCypnjl.L 239,147 ; 

in Aiticn, L 293p 29S; at Corinih, L 
31 r, jiSi in Temlrtp L 331, 333, 334 j 
in ICEruria, iL sgip igd, J99 303, 3x14 ; 
joLiEivea on vasesr IL X}6 
OriEnlaFi on vasest IL 17S, 195, {99 
Ormidhi% vase frnm, i. 2^3 
Omnincntd poilerai. origin uf, ii 210 ; 

r^xjbflWr iL JiifT. J f:urvllit>r^^ iL 
216 di: veg«Eil»]e 4ad tTomL iL 

' 3? 
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STTi?al;rtHstit of, fn diiTercnt li 

■ (T E Myoitmwsn, t 276? Oiso- 

nacLricii!, i. 2&2; BocottEii, i 2^; 
Mflian, L 302 : CbfiiilHiin* i 312 fT } 
RbctdlsEi. i. 334N 3 iuT;alitc« l 34S ; 
Cacnetiuvp i 3J4 ; blufk-fi^recl, L 375 ; 
rcd-%ELri!<L i 41? :; L 

46S; DEI Ckxofneiue sincr^sluLgl, ». 365 
OnmufinEation of Rismaii 
pnidiiccd, ii, 43S * of GAUliih wafea, 
ii. 511, 5iiS; of IjftrbcitEiQ# WJiies, 
ii 5i4t Uidst&l of itidifnEtilp Ih 

54 * 

OTpheiH, fi- 143, 195 

OfHj disc^veriefr of, in Crclc^ L 264 
^173 

Orihogmpliy of AIeIc vuscs,. iL 3^ ffL 

^ 9 nitiiw, ii. 16^. 19^ 

0™iOj Tascs Jraptih I 74 i ktHEef fo>ni^ 
ID LoniTiE, i. 4439, 442, II 203 S tcmi- 
ooita scHipililt aE^ \i. 

Oacnn ioHCripei-Ofig^ i. lOj^ 483, iL 273 
li 377 

Osci>SdiiiQLtMs L 4£3^ K, r8t>, aoo, jee 
i 14^^ 27a, jj, 2^3; nod m 
Cincniiy iirjj 

roo^tile fromit it 345 
Ostradiin, i. 13^ IQ3 

^Tpa^vfA TD^iVum, L ^ 
OimdEif, vrt^e AtjmT. ii. 541 
ODtlin«Mj7iiWLDgt i jlOp 331 p 334, 
395 P 455 

Owl-vaSM fiom Troy, L a^S 

C^WIVCTF* lUUnEiE l.KIJ I'HSCSj iL Z41 

0 ^ tjfd, Ashmolpwn Mushumi, L 2J 

ftfff, L 194^ ]L 239 

TEJ4, u. 239 

Paj»«urap rmscE from, L 8a | ^tific of* I 
479 ! ■ IniscriptLoos On vases oj; ii, 272 
na7tfpiTinPp ti. 163 

i'ainleil itiscs* speoii lt«s ni i J+z lf, 5 
raanufiuitnic of, i, 20a if.; ekBMfieatii;iit, 
i 349 if. ; eoflioaL examples ijn Grttei^C, 
^ 139 t M3, 26a, 363 ; in Etiuria, ii 
3P^ i RoftkHo, iL 443 ; tcfisiDa- 
tbwi oF, in Liianer iwid Ilnly.^ i 4^^^^+ 
^ 4J11 2nd B 4 i 5 V^isc-pointii^Hp 

Vfises 

1 


PainPcTS of wnssE repnEsenied^ L 333p 327p 

m 238 

pamtii^. Croeki i 1+ 310, 394 ff.p 440 flip 
450 E iDOif* L 361 ; inflneve n£* on 
vxke.L 14, 330* 39481^440€,4Sn, 415. 
47rp ii. aoj j oo tcrruratBi, i 92, 357, 
454; Etrascan, on tairv^m, lE-399, 319 
Falaeof^raphy of v^is«-itt|^ipLUitTj^ ii 345 J 
of Mik in^plionsp ii. 2^ fll 
I'xiiii£3tf4, in, tL n52fE 
Fulahnon, 1. 3^4, iL 2$^ 1S9 
Pa^MSnlo (A cane), tuscs Etce^ i 8> 
FiilLsidicH3p rape of, ii 133 
raJmctle-pattem, jl 354 fll 5 on BocoEian 
Gcoinmacat vaseip L 288; on i 
37S ; oa R-Fnp L 413 ff. 
pjicppilfljoSp potlcrp L 379,- 42D, 4321f_, 

427^ Ii. 259 

Vah, ii. 58, 192 

Paniilbcnaic nmphonBep L 69, 132, 
143, i6cv 389; jn^^plifim Qm. B. 3614^ 
27a 

na^atf^aLid, L 185,410 ; ■»!»!« Kotyle 
FojictnTiCos, ii, 141 
I'inJisin, ^l9o&1JFp iL 139 
Pamlata, air 7 3 ; " boi of, L r 52 
Food's on 'LiLscs, L ifio, 1^9. 321, 33^, 
3^ 875 ^ jL aaS 

Fxnonra, thnofies of, L , 149 
I'^nnlliean ni Komn, iif^Mdlworkp 

FaJltiHprtMtm, Kantch 
IVpp^^ascileiKn, aa. 63, 192 
I'Arb, MQ ofTriam, iL 121 Cp (37* 105 ; 
Judgment 4if iL 122' 

MO Loiiivnia 
I T94, n. 469 

E*aniSp sEAinpcd .impho^^ppHlIci ffom, 
i 137 ^ primilhrc poEEofy frwn, i. sO? 
Porrhiisios* L 450 

Partluaion seuJplLirei.p atul ^nsc^poinliGg^, 
L I3 p 430^ 4*n, 4^ 497; and knnpfi, 
iL 409 * 

Fasbdns, jujitcr, L 379 

l^asicd^T nse of ckiy modds by, L HI, 

3 ?S 

PiLBscrii tlhtoiici of, L 21 - collse< top* of 

Inmp^^ 4p;!i 

Fastond 803353 on lajHiig, iL 4185 and 
Bee Tityrai ■ « 


■ 


■ 
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ii. 469 

fL 47J ; Imitaling iL 519 | 
and, PtiiaJe * 

Paiemui, i'trjiietf ii. 517 
ii. 456, 46S 

Patrokkrt^ 116^ 130; gainer tot, 

G. [31 r tomb of, ii 131 
PilrDtii CFii ItaiLan vws, i 4^/^ 479^ 463, 
G. 32J ff. • 

PBltcmSj 5tc Onmai£iaUd 
PaEsanbs tm-as^Qf brick arui tefninrllE 
m Gxcgcc, 19Z, 9$, loq i on tic cheat 
of Kjp^elcs, ii, zj6 
PavcinuTiti* iilfti OMii iil^ IL 350 
PeiJiliient-4tjlie Cif Ccoapci^liaaf xL ±07 
PegWN it 79 , 114 , 14 S 

Peiriilk)^ U. Ill 
PeLaU4J^08^ L 304, 369 
Pcithinos ¥Mc-paia£cr, L42l^ 43B 
PdlhOf IL 4Mi 49 
Pek^usrJL im, 142 
Pclms, f Hii™.P gams i 319, it 
-^PdikEri46i4ll 
ir^^i L iSfi, 391 + sjid ct it 239 
Pciopst it tl3* E95 
I. 89 
3 L ^ 

PcQclope, G. ¥33 

Pcnti^thicnp iL 163 

Pcnl CSdilH^lhia^ f mmn^ I 51. (jg. 

3‘fi 

PcnlhnsLlci+ii, LL tjj 

Pcnthcu5p it 3(5, 143 

Per^nniua, Mr, poLlcr, it 483, 492^, 494 

pen(«]ilMiae, Hr a&ff.p 67^ 189 

Pcnevi^ 0. liSj 19; 

Persia, vaaCs IroiiifL 54 
Ptr5daBfi«k}raHS^X42^ it l^lp 179 
PcjBoiu.1 naiccs cni nscs^ Ji. 91, J5d 
reniaELliiciat]un5 on tobcs, iL 77 € 
Fcr5|xxtivc, ccnvicnliona], i 2Si6p 3IJ t on 
R.F. vases, i 39&; on Socuh ItaSiui, 
i 4 p* 

Pemgia, vitscs ^om, i 73 
Pcucctiuis Qc ’ws^cs^ i 4^7 1 patlcry at 
LL 323 ff. 

Phaastufi, potter)' iram^ L 60, 264 
Aiauichon on Arretine vase^ iL 4 Sj 
rhddt^rit riz * 

PhaJcroii i. 491 ^ 


P hnnag prla, tmcs From, L 61, 340 
Y^boim, ii. 142 M 

PbekHa^ Portkenem 
Phetdipposj Tose-paintef, i. 424 
Phialc, i 191^ 490^ 502 i Kod sec 

/Vr/wa 

Pbikoktetes, iL IZ4 
PhEEotncIa, it ¥39 

PhmcQF, i. 135. iL fi¥, 115, 143 ; cap 
with snbjecJ oC t 357, ii a£i3 
Pfaindasp vn^e-ptlnLcr^ L 421, 42®, it 3^9 
^XwfticE^ t SSp 473, iL 16a 
Phobcp« OQ ^^scB^ Lt 99 j ¥99 ^ on lacops^ 

u- JSS 

Ftiaca«4, VflScs framp L 64^ 354; bs 
centre of &bric:p L 354, jdo 
PhijeolktiBiks^ in Cj'pjm, L £47ft; ebt- 
dlience ot DU Ktmru^ iL 395p 303 

of PaiipideA, tccocs iiom^ L 
500^ G. 414* 415, 421 
Phoinix, u. i 25 j isjf 
PhoLL^ potlciy ffonip L 53 
Pbi>]o5j iL, 102, 145 
Pboapbcaos, iii 79 

meunlng ofp L 215 
PhryiKHp poiter,^ L 379, 3^4 
Phtfktfflos, IL 49 

Pksybkgrpi^ poltJCfy of, t 57, 2^2 
Ph^ilal ooncepboas pci%niried, u. 77ff.i 

$4 

PbjBtognCMrty, treatment oF, on ^Mct, iL 
302 Jf. 

PictarfHJ style on t 4C9, 44a £L,. 

/I50. 4T0 

Pile Cia^-Minsr it 337 
PiiuUie^ CorinLliiHii, i 51, itiy. 116^ 217 
3¥6p it 170, 249; Rbodinti, i. 335 
PirtftK, L 1941 TOtivn, i 139, 434, aad 
see Pidukcs 1 with sjbjeei of EuphoiT 
bos, L 335, ii J4tj 

Plndat^niricdH i 133 f CDfnpartHja oL with 
vnSc^siiiq«t% it $ 

Pjpa of terTBCOlta, t. 109, ii. 347 ff. 

Pisa^ vases frcan^L J 2 
IMadcci, vas« from, 1. S3 
PistLLliiSj pott«“t 3S3 
Phta»ieno 9 ^ poller, L 42 J 
PitMitp ffotcp L £t, 339 

Piicherp see HydruL, Kalpia 
Ih^^iap ii. 1^5 


t 
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INDEX 


ritltos, L 57, 147, 151 IT,, 209, aiOf wiih 
• Tsiiefs, i. 49161 ii- 99 j!: EMKSin. ii. 
» 9 Jh 3 f» 

Pit-iupitii of EjLnirlA» ii- 
T\ 4 Uir 4 flPi i- 9^ 

tlMtk iirtp U 6 , no; fisLtsiirc of zlay. i- 5 J 
principle in poltcryT L 25^1 25^4 - 57 i 
2i5]^p 3 iol 491 ; aaiJI see ModtUinfi of 

ATtses 

Flaului qqtJleii, U- 456^ 4 ?!^ 

PlicqcLC on T^eKHia pThttety^, 3 ii 5^5 

v?Jy&o§, L 94<> 95 

Plinr^ iraditi'jnTi irtcordcd by, I 91. 

9 »r 110 ; on cftfly Greek painting,^!, 
394 (T j on tvTRacolEa In Isaly^ ii. 
Jlit 3 ^ 4 + 37^' EiinnnJl pr 4 tfii>% 

ii. 475 

FkoulOir iL E5 
PA^^am, 1. 1 it 4^7 
irafiaPiimSPr i- ^ 7 ^ 

Foinac, ii. 69, 90 

Foli tMaiion), ta«i from, L 6?^ 230, 

Pa 13 «ilrim wunc, ii. 297 [ 7 - J Nanfertlilt 
i- J 47 

PolbntiOn potieiy of. i- 71, it- 4^7 
FoUlis on tiflipea of viscBj L 149 fF 
PotfCliTOOie paintinEK L 22 ^ 449 i 

4 56; at TJ au^raJis, L 34S ; Ifl Scsuthcm 
lialj, 3 ^ 4&4 ; In Etivriap iL 299 
FoSydctlke^, ite Diofilmii 
PolT^oEtTs^ painier, L 15, 409:^ 42I1 
441 ff., 439, iL zoi, 209; In filylc 
of, 1.443 

- ,TR£e-pnilll«fft i 445 

FolylileEtaSr S- 1 ra 
Fclymcslorp ii. 135 
Folypbcmo&p U^ 136 
roly:i:cna. i. 32 < 5 , iL 135 t I3S 
Fonuuicop frocD» L S3 
FomofTiuiaEc-pAfiterf^ iL isa 
Pompdip wine-flmplKitae Cram, i. l 5 Sr 
ii. 462 ; palnriTiei fifi reklion to jk^, 
L 471, 1^3 ; bdeka uRcti at, i' 337 ! 
in#. iiKii at. ii. 343 (T. ; murtil r«li.ia 
from^ iL 3 J ^7 l Lcmvcnlta stalJirt fr^im, 
ii. 374; Etaluctits, U. 375, 37S ^ mis- 
niiantimie lefnn?ol1ft ijJjjiirli, ii- ^7 * 
a'iA^p ii. 43S; Gaulkhh pettezy 
ii. SUp sa4 


” Pontic'* vase*, I- 3 S 9 
Fi^ilins^ C-i pottef, ii> 490 
PorceJaTn vasest L I 36 (t 
PortiailE on iftinps, ii. 41S ^ 

p^tus on tils-stiusps, Tl 363 
Ffljeickin on vnsej., ii- 22 ISS ; in Gi- 

yiiatoTnndimp 11 -. i 3 ff- ; on Corintiiinn 
pinnkes, i 317 p lamps, Ii. 

409 

scencft from+ ^ ^ ^9 ^■ 

TM^OJ'p i 

PoiiwE, il-. 49 ^ p 

Fi.4t«!cs, Greek, i. 3 J 3 J ieemes in, 
on vases, i. 208, 2131 2i6fiL it 
of liJe-ttiakEfa, ii- 3561 ai Artuo^ 
ii. 4^0 fT ! m Gaol, U- 5 a 4 t 533 : 
portonce of iFijitfi^ sites of, iL 44 ^ ? 
Keramcikt^ 

Fotler? repiesenCeil on vases. L 30fip 109^ 
2TJ, aififfrp 411, il 260; in sculptnfe, 
is. 51 s : list of Greek, il- a73frs imme* 
OCT stafnpfl. of^ on tcl(ta<;oltasT U- 379 ^ i 
on lamj.!^ \l 406, 4^3 ^ ™ Artftine 

wme, ii- 480 If-Gaaltsh, it 504 * 
509 a: p 522, 5261 in Germiany, it 310, 
535 : in Britam, ii- S+s: mortal^, 

il. 531; wbeel uBcd 1^, I 7, 206 
Fotlcfyi invcnliofl Cif, L 3 ff-; Paltwolithic: 
djiii Neolithic, L 4 ? ehiin!iEt.eriiiics of 
E/.ieekn L 9 % primitive Gieeli. i. 

t 20 ifr 237 ff., 256 ff.? Gpcck lefrrts forp 
L £5 ! Hfie oL in daily Ufs, i- 13 S^ f 
Ebnp»H i. t m imitftlloTis 

of rrwLal in, i 201, 493, 495 ff-r 

and see M etnl J niamlfaCtu re, 102 ft- + 
unjminl e+i ilomeatki 3 - 35 -n ^ 54S ff- 
Pc 4 lJcr on Greek vase, L 9 . ^ 9 ^ 

33Qh 367; on EtnascaTiriL aSip^Di 
/^daiff-tombs iu Elniria, it 2S4 If- 
TumioUk 5 m Fatcoli 
PfMdIst on t 5 lc-siP,iiipj, il- 355 
Pn^firjruhtmf ii. 471 

iu 4fifi % 

Preimfjap lompmaker, L aoB 

Pre --Mycccmeiin j.iij|teiy In Grtncci L 
256 ft. 

PrUm.ii: 127,131,134 ^ 

Fr]a]x-i, poster, L 147 
Pfio^ of vaseSf^L 43F. : Ecratchci,l wnttcr 
live foot, ii. ^ 


1 
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Ffiiaitsvc puLtoy in Cyprus, S- 2^ ff-1 in 
Greece^ 256 S', J in Emnia, ii- 2^4 * 
Fmc-vascB^ -sc* Punaihcmic 

p 

L 167 

Processi^ms, H. 155 ; ftod Stic Judginent 
of Paris 

1 . [^S- 

potlD^j L 4-53 

froklt^ U- ^5^ 

Pn^kiustes, ii- rop 
Ftfflnrthijjii, ii, 75 f iLs ptKltor, il 
Jff-;«.Tan L 111: iL 375, 37S 
Frotfliis, IL 26(, T31& 

Trp6^rif* i 14^. 459 i ii* ^S? 
PruEll«W-aJiipht?mCj L 142, lj 9 » ii- *57 
PfOlu-AuLt vasesp i 159, 39s ff. 
Proto-Cofinttimii vascij i- **■ ^S4 

Praviod^ Ri^qaan varci, iL 497 if. ; as 
illiisliTilillg Hcmiai] arlp 5<5Sp 521 
FsLut, ¥afie-|T»tntcrp L 431, 4^9 
L 15a, 17:2, 411 

FtyichQstasjap iL 1^2 
Plott^DfueSi [cpmentatiuDs ufi L J^-^9 
PloEeniy EucTget^ qu&tcdr iu 45S 
VlDoS, ftnds al Moitfltj I 2^7 
Pulfimai, 3. 472 
i'niicluired paitsms 243 
t 105 

L jr5 

Furplcp use ofp for ddoJls, i- sat, S31, 

« J'nraiing^ type on Ft^F. U 4^9 
Puleals, ImuootLi uio^l foTi ii. jS7 
PitteulL as vstse-oenlre, SI 473, 491 
Pygiitie^ and ctoncs, IL 149 
Pyrrhos, potter, L 30S. ii, 254 
PyllifMi, poLtor, I 4^1i 434 

- VAso^paiDleri i. 147,47S ff'j. ii. 272 

Pjxis, L. J^fir 4ias 449 f ntHi MC 

lUmiOil^, restorer of vases, L 4^ 
R^nidJ Pisanus, L-i potlifTr ik 4S5, 53 j 
RiUt^eSp vsses uittS as, L 137 
Reclining Cgurw ill tcrracoEta^ L l ?4 t «** 
*Efru&can wcophagi* J E 7 i 3 ^* 

Red gtaien fUiman, li. 497 J 

Bji^ ii 47^1 49^1 ?tiHl see 

Glsae 


Red wamsp Cypiiott, L 241^ 2^11 fSomoi^ 
pUia^ jL J49 

ReiJ-boiiied Mnphmac, L rCl, 2sJ, 369 
Rcd'fi.j»areii vnsesp Icdmique of, L azJ ; 
Ibfiifld ifl CypniSfc i. 253 I chronology 
of, L 401 i drawing, i. 406; L 

40947.: oasajnentatkmp L 4l2flr, U+ 
234 ; HlbjecUf^ i, 4tfi ff.; amiEgement 
of EcibjeriB inn, Jl, JoS ; leladan Eo E-F.^ 
L jfiSp 3B6, 393.T 4™ V Etniscin ijilila- 
tians of, B. 309 

kegu] ioi-GiiiiHsi toinh at CcrrcLrl, ii. joa 
ReUefep nrehiteduraJ, i. 9^1 H. 

" 343 ^ 445 s temwotta, i- tig ; Rn^mMl 
murd^ iL 365 IT-: Greek ™es wilh, 
L 49b ET: EtrUiCdn vases with, [L 292, 
and ace Bna^tTpi method of pro- 

dncingt in RdeUeUI poEitiryj iL 43Sfr-, 

505 j Sit Le?uu^> Hr 539! and 

6ce 

RclTgitJO of Grecksp 13, I iL 155 j 
Myv TnacRTiB , i. 273 

RctE^OU^ uses of vaseSj 1. ijfi J subjetSt 
V4Be% iL J34 IT. 

L 193 

Eestorfttion of voscsf L 40, 147 
Revelii utl vasc5^ ii. 1S3 
RestlOgenoa, poiler, ii. 3S4 
Rbcmrahera, Biampa from, ii 44 ^ I monlil 
from, il 44i t 44^1 4S3p 

potteflt^ of. u. S04* 535 ; pott^' iiamcs 
at, ii. ^10 

lOieaeiE, itonij L 57i 3^ 

RhGsoB^ Hr r2S 

Rbbiolimdp lertacuttEis fnilrt, if. ^So/jSj^ 
poLtciy ofp ii 498, 500 fT^ S34 tf- 
Rhodes, t0nilK0i;i. 34i m t 
in^ L 58: tetnua^ttM from, I lia. E21; 
jfilffct from, L 152^ witfie-aiifcphorac and 
Stamps from, I iS 3 ; typical rdnodrae 
cf* L 177 p Mycenaean vases fromf i. 
i74^ 276: Corinthiaii^ L 3 M : B. F. 
kyJtkeB, i. 357 ; vases wilh wlEflfvL 497 
Rhodian pottefy* i. JJlfT. i ornanicnta- 
tioo,lB4,ii- 225. 23ip233 ; 
tccimlqiie o^ L 33^ f found at Troy. 
L 339 ; compared with Naukralis, i. 
3ij5ifl; ioflutnee on FrotO-AlliCi i 
294. =53 

Rhoikoi, i. no 
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tjLhutit ai pottciy'Mlrc^ ii. 4+0, 

4^. 503* 5 ^^ S33 

Rliytaui.L 127,19s, sp 1x311,41^^49314^ 
Rtcgl on omameeilAl lOft oF ii 

zzj I on M;)’ceDaiaai], 1- 276 
Ripano^ TibcdnaSj poller, iL 551 
Kivcr-godi, n. Sij, 19^ ^ uod ace Acbc^ 
too3» Nite 

RiVEia for men^line V4ie% i <4? 
Roacb-Smilli cm Redman pottijiy, 503^ 

508, 519, 54.0^ 542 

Robert cm rol;^04O4^ L 442, 445 : 

Mq^on bowls, L 499 
Roman ait, i^luatfRled hi poUny, ilr 4!^ 
4^ W. 5i=£* 53Ip S44 S'-: poroclaiTi 
warci i. 1391 aabjcct^ up mu i:aL reliiers^ 
ii. 370^ on l^mpsi b. 40^^ 41 Xr 41 
villas in DntniiD, use of tiicsi in, ii- 346, 
34S; \V all, poltciy [lom, ii. 34O 

-pottery^ OSES of, Ji. 3S7* 455 fl". ^ cum.- 

pamd witb CifucLi 1^430, 47 ^ t Ibnil^ 
□r fubject, ii. 4jPfil ? i^ilens of of, 
ii' 431. 43J. 4S5|. 473r 49 ® p 
meni of, bom earlier, ii. 431^ 433,4£9 C; 
LnmlnatjDn nf^ iL 43^ 495; icohnicfll 
processes, iL 433 W.; pkin waics, li, 
437± 49®j 54?^- i for ^3- 443 ff- p 
an4 nama^. iL 45S If.; centres 
of imnulACiillrt:, 11. 474 if.; Inutsition 
to provipQUii wares, fL 496, 300 £L,; In 
Ciemany, ii. 504, 510, 536, 552; in 
HrllJiiii, Ur 540 ff. ; and see Arnni n^i 
Oonl, FruVmriaJ waxes 
RonuLEienais, lamp-makerp L IqS, ii.423, 

427 

Rouiono-BriEisli pol tery^ tL 541 ff- ; from 
Wroxeter, ii- 553 

Rooke, cnIlectioHS at, L. 29; pottery 

/DiMid at, I a, 436, 461 - iiji« of 
tcTEaeottaftt, for- scalptnrc, ii, 314; 372 ; 
use gf bricks and dies oj, ii, 331 ^T. | 
stainpctl liliss from, ii 352 [f ; evMccMJe 
for doting baLldings at^ ii, j6o ; tnnnd 
rdLc^ frorn, 11- 3,65 ; stam«te«s of ternr- 
coLta in use 4!, iL 376 ff. \ use oFlampi 
»■ 393^ 39® J as centre of lamp- 
fabric, M. 427; ferand at, u- 457; as 
Ccnlrt far imllwy, iu 1177; Armine 
sta-oipi alp iL 4!$] ff, 5; pTCurinciiil warieSi 

flt> ii. 49S, 322 

E 


Roofa and torpl-iilei of ici-fitCMtta, L 

ilf JtS. 344 . 345 

RoBEttK on vaacf!, i. 312, 334, IL 230 
RolEcebiiig,, inscribed vases riom *iL 511 
A'u^nrn, i 5505, il 404 • 

Kusfiiji, ColRctiOfU m, i, :zS ; vases bom, 
L 60 i [lltS fr<iin. L lot ; stamped 
wine amphortie from, L'r5^* and sec 
Kcrtcb, Olbia 

kutonian poUefy and poLters^ ecc GrtiU- 

fe^nque 

Retencis, potter O), iL 5 jo ^ 

Ruvo, vases fimnd aL L furnace ul, 
L 215 % as nenlrefor Apulian VOiei^ L 
486 


Sobinus, puller, tL. ^08 
Sacridcufi^ msea y^j let, L 14a; repi^^ 
senJatinns of^ iL 155 
Saifj^/ni^ on Lamps, iL 396, 398, 4J] 
Sagnntnm as pottmy-eentre, iL 479, 499, 
54“ 

Sl^^Remy-en^Rollat, polterie^ uft ii 382, 

3S5, SI 6 : iJtty of, it. 4 J 4 

SakoiddeSr vi^.t*^titar^ L 379, 384 
CutilOina, local polteiy Imm, iL 324^ 
32S 

SaliUEiis (Attica), persoiuEied^ ii- Ss ^ 
vases from, i ^4 

^ - (.CypmsJ, vasts fmm, I 66, 243 j 

lamp from. It, 409 

Satnvuneua^ iL [43 ■ 

■* l>amian ^ waie, i. 57, 71, ft. 474 ff, 497 
Samninm as: pottery-centre^ ii. 475 
Sames, pottery of, L 37, 33/6 ft, and sec 
ii. +75 

^amlwLlh ufi Cypriote jjotiery, i. 65^1 240 

ifarh, i. 1Z2, 122 

S^nta Again del Gotl iSatienla), im&e# 
Front, i. Si, 484 
Sappho, iL J44 p 151 ^ 

Sorapis on lompfe, ii- 4D2, 409, 4U 
Saxcopbogi of lerracotla, L IDlIh iL 4571 
fnnn Clazommae, L 63, 1114^ 362 ft ; 
EtrnscarL, LL 317, 320 ff 
Sardinia, vases from, i- see 

Thorms “ 

Sardis^ pottery from, L 64 ^ 

Sorpcdofi, iL 129 


t 
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Saiicaao, ToscsfniEn^ L 7J 
Saticcila^ TaBrif cftl 4^ ^ 

^atonmlia, ^Eiluettes an O^IMWCtba wltJi, 

Solumus BalrnrUrtensKr biitipfi fro-m olLar 

or,ii. 39J 

Sacyric dnui^t wbjecM from, iL y, iGi i 

OuLsk fif Lcnii€uLtEl, i- 104, iL 577 
SaLjrs, D- 192 ; rmnic^ ofp iL £5 ; 
lonkZj L 35 jp 335 r <£^0 R.F. nseif. L 
416, 417 ; DQ mcuml rrli4:f^ iL 369 cjti 
EL 4IJ 

Raurias qC Ssjnns, p^LELtcTp L y&i 

Sale-iiat?«n3, It :!i84 Coritithianr I 
311 j Imlc^ L JJ&, 354 
Schlieoujia'a caciivatkpqa^ i. ^56 

Sd]«3l-£CCIli;:S DU MiStit L 435, ii- 

i6j 

ScnilptiiiT;, m cIaj^ L £, 1 lO; EtruiiciLllp 
^ 3 ^ 3 ^ > Rom?, eL 371 ; of 
clay miodfls m, iL 375 ; in n^lolkHi Id 
I'^jcr-painlin^. i. I 450 

Siufra, iL 470 

1. 134, 1S5, 499. U, 2 
on, TOBK, d. 1791 iliaIccL Lif ^?]h 

Tl 2^6 

Seasleiti^ ai- 23, XS9 : dH CondJikn 

I 3 T 4 i iJ- 3*1 1 S 9 

Seasons ort mnt^ felicik, EL 368^ 370; on 
Aireline mses^ ■*- 4 ^ 3 ^ 4^3 i 
Spring, liddUt 

S^Htnd T tvantrnirj ., xarOOpB^Uai dl^ iL 312 
Sglleni^ IL 161; and See Saiyn 

Sclent, ii. 7S, 79* ^ 9 S ? kmpSj iL 412 
S^^liniLs, loflll^ qf( L 3? i vases Erqi% i 87 
Selvn k Rocca, VTJe? trom^ U 7^ 

Scmclcj ii ]4$j 

ScBi-ilic naCjmSp UH of brick amfing, L 
b, 91; and s«f AayriiTi, Oriental 
SkrL>tiniias ScctnaddJltlS^ C.p poEtcTp iL i 
Sepulcbml sAcbe dOfnpafsd with vases, 
i 461^ 477, EL 15s; md m Fimcfaj^ 
Totnff 

■^Severe" style of R.F- L 420, 

422^ 

Scaca, dwtinction of, u« early vases, i 

■ 30 i j s ™ ^ 

Shapes of Vitses. L ij, S4S I -ttE Tniy, 

L ZjS j al Thera, L :l 6 j ■ MycenHiKUl, 
r 371 j *t:;tfOiDeifkfllt L iSTj 3K7 j 


Pfdfciji-AtLe, L 293; Prom-Corinthiani 
I jqSj Csrinthkn^ L 31 
Hhodkrir ir 334 I Attic IL F.^ i. 372 ff. ? 
RL Frp L 409 fE I Whitc-grauiHl vases, 
1 . 456 ; Soyth Ilalian, L 468, 4£ij^ 

4S5 ; EEmscaiip 3013 lycal 

lEoJiiui, iL 325 E ^ Roznaup ii 4^8 ff .; 
Arretinep ii 4SS; prDvindaJ^ n . ^oa ff,, 
^3, Sao, 536 
Shicldsj devices on, iL 198 
Ships^ ii J 7S f on Dipyion vases, L 285^ 
291 |i on kmps, ii. 417 
“ Short^hand " 5)'sleni of indicaticig ksd' 
■ Ecnpe, etc., ii. 204 fif 
SiciEyp h istory of, in rcktina |a vaecgp L 
li ; tombs in, i 37 i vases from, i. 
S£p JdJp 31 i ; icnacDlta architeclBre d£, 

i tOQ 

^igeion, vascE frnm, i 61 
Ai>iV 7 a, iL 375 ff. 

il 3711 

3 - 1 ^ 7 /d^iiir, IL 51 [ 

Stgnittupei^ furnaa ufp I- 379^ 42a iL 
257 of Gaulish poticrap ii. 3SI1 
509; of German pOlterSp ii. 510; 0/ 
bmp-makers, iL 42J ff., 427 
- Sikanos, potlcr> L 420p 424 
SikeEoSi vase-paniLrrp i 39I' 

Sikyoo^ vases frum^ L 51; aiphaict of, L 
321, 381, ii. 232 ; painters of scbool of^ 

Sikhester^ pottery from, |L 322 
SUhom*ttc paintings cm vasosn, L 220, 283, 
39^- 455? CisEduitiiiJiti i^jcopbagi, 
i. 362 

SilpbLUm it KyienCj i. 342 
Stiver, VEt^ cuAled witfa^ i 74, 301 

Bimocudei i4UoEetEK L [J2 
Sivt/mfxm, r/j*r/t(triurtfj iL 471 
Silking oD ii. ih^, 1S2; indcrip- 

tioms dcnntEng, ii. 261 
Sinifp iu [09 
SmuTi il. 463 
SEpyicis, pottery from. L 64 
J^irens, ii 147, Ig6 
Sisyphoa, ii 68; and cL ii 264 
SiLciLa^ L l6Si ii. 464 j £rnm Daphnse, i. 

m 

L i|3 

Sklcon^ Up 109 


I 


IN HEX 


5^4 

rurif^vf, i. 

sty Ik. II. 3&, 14^ I S'} 

SmiGtim, vase^untcr, L 4^1, ^ifO, H. 3^9 
i^niLtb (Cecil) on FrulO‘A.LlLG Va(fei, L 
z94^ no K.F, I, 4071 Oli 

dmrE wiLfCp ti. J|03 
SmJthj of llepIndstM^ U. J'Jt i7l 
iSocicil PKlTiitiijL|p;i^ d-C-f ii. 

Kir 9 f^ 

Solj^geUp Yose from, ]. 51 

SophUcHh vaLtc^pAiinterp L J79r 

SornEnkiip TrdtPj « 

StMm. poCtirTp I. 431, 4^ 

SpimiJea, potwf, h 191^ 410^ 4Jip 44j, 

457 

Snuthcro Itcdy, kc ApuUEL, CAmptmla^ 
Lucanjrip Eulj' 

S|>aiDp RonDAri il- 4)^r 430 p 540 

St^riA |»em3nlf^<UT Tt. 

Spatii ptHEcry foiniK l 49 

^phiuLK L l4!Ji n> t47t 19^ I TEkcbua, it 
ti7 

SpiT^I pBitems i afSi 3 j 02, 3.7iL 2 17 

Sponbln, |>ouerj friMn, i, 57 

Spcarl m wa=^. it 165 

Spring, Ltiunp wilh f4; ]L 439,493: 

And ^e SaAKios 
ScuikcLtKi^ L i8k 4^^ 46 
Singtr labjccEB franip see DraniA 
5t4£-hunE«^ U* 165 

tmliinif, L 16J, 411J Trom DjiplnnaeH L 

3 Sa 

StAmped ptttcfiiB on Greek vas^K, L 3E3 
SEnenpJ- OEi bricks and tHea, 11. 3^3 iTl; tu 
cbt pneinoHr 357 -, milbaryp il, 

36jfF; on iL 459; on wino' 

QinpWae, u 155 ff„, il 461 ff.; for 
&gum in Kopciiifi pollwy, ii .43S j aolI 
see [lufnplhoiiflr SlgtuLtmis^ 

SEAfip ii. 79 

UD tilc-sri imps, il. 

Stoioefl of terratoltB, i. 109. n. 371 E 
Stnlucltcs qE learocoltiL, Git^k, i. 110 fll; 
flous^an, ii, 375 ff.; Gaidlih, ii_ 379 (F, 

p-rrfWTijpti* i. yii 

Sfi/iit wilb inseriptijQQA on i nsra^ U. 372 ; 

■twl HE Si^pukhrql 
*&tiL|4ifc"ftit]jceli,i3_iS5 


SLone Age, potleijr of, i. 9;^ And See 
NlblLlbic 

StotlM niiDEedrl- ^P ^34 
Sfrtmti Hr 393 • 

“SinvDg** period of R. F. itsei, I jIi;, 
+1T 

SEudniciki on Cyr<^c 1. 341 
Sudy oC Greek vases, its L 10IT-; 

its hklafyk L J ^ E 
Stymphalian birds, ii. 98 
Subjects oa vascsi t 3 interpretadoa 
of, L 31, iL S; relation Ld b^iatcnlt 
iL r E i iirTTungcnienE ofp il 306E.; 
MyoenAfon, L 271 f: Dl pylon, i. 38(5 ; 
Prolij-Attic, I 296’ MrlUu^ L 301: 
FiDEo-CormihLiinp I 309 1 CoiinEhian:^ 

i 314^: lilo^-figiitedp I S 

Ked-f^reds i. 41^^. | AV'bitc-grouiiilj^ 
i. 457 ^ Sonlh E tfliinn , L 474lfL; Com- 
puniaoi i. 483;: Etniscanp li, 393, 303, 
309 f ArTetioej iL 493 E; provicdal,. 

ii 5 P 7 p 52 ^^ 344 3 on lamps, 4J0Efll ^ 
on nmml foliofs, H. 30Sff. 

Soh-Mvceniiean paltiiry. t 346 
Suetonius qjoted, L 134, il. 336 
S Lmdocenc^ tascs frocu culony ol, Ur ^ 11 
Suu-drird bricky i 89 Itp E 331, 353 
Susa { Persia), vase from, L S4 
SwalioA'-sccnep i 1S5, afia 
SHTinlmlnK-sccrvcSp \L 173 
SyTit, pOEtery frump L 363 
SyrucuJK^ vasw from,. L S6p 307 


TalddeSp potEcip L 379^ 3 $a 
T[]Jo 4, ii. nb 

TamaaftHiY vase frorat i. 349 
Tiiruigfsi, vkw# from, i 33, 431 i terra- 
eettas front, k n2p rrb, 121 
I'antalnsp ii bS 
Tojasp iL I44, !■&□ 

Tareutunip rases fronip L 8j i ituiiiLds 
3- 115 ; atp i. 4f3 ; as 

cenlre of poitcrT<?>f l^S&p 4BS, ii. 314 
Tatn^opa, Romnit pokitfjf fmm, ii. 479, 
480 ,140 

Tarnjs^ lamps from, i. laH i enam eiM " 
Jronip L 

Toioie kkylhp*^ I SOr il 342 
TayEcU, Ii. 19, 83 ' 


f 
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Tcchiikal jiroasscs, fnr 1. 

1^3 rr. ; fof Grtck TaE«j 1. 3Q2 ff. • (01 
lumps, il A^$ f foe KomOii pQltmy, ii 
433 fl. i for RL>iTlxtftD- (iftab, LL 54J ; 
misccllaiaofui ii 370; 

R.F.j L 405, 4491 ^Vliilc-prountl, U 
455 S SmfcsJ] Italian^ i 470 
T/iptleif, L ^ S. 340 ; ii- 

34a; n. 333, 337. 339, 34*^ 

351 j iv/y’ir/d™-, b- 341 ; 

11341. 34^ ^ 

33^^ p*Hli sn» TLI« 

Tclt^dicboaj. IL 13^ 

Trkijtitw, ii 125 

TeU-el’AjimjTiiip palL«r>’ ffum, L 67 
TVjfj/irtTi pflintii^, i. It?! ^ 3^^! 3^ 
TnHIiplcSp OIJC I>r fc^TfEICClEtai fioTn Jti 

LqiiT.; iiv li^y, i- gS, loi. 314 ^ 
tom pi i□.^ il ^97 

TcnCBr VBMS IJiMIlj L 
pultery of, i. 64 
TtfWiis, li 1J9 

TVmi tetin tupkimid, 11. 4J4s 

and vx t 503, iL 474, 496! in Uteax, 
u. 47^5, 49^.; proditd^, fcL 497 £ ; 
ccQbti Mine of, n. 503 V Rutcnhin, 
\l 5^50 s at BanttiiHae, iL 515 j h1 
Lmx^iuj*, n. 516; in C;cfm[Lny^ iL 534 : 
in KiitiLLc4 ill I40; cQfiiljincd brltli 
barbertine. Si^ ; IcnnlJUidon of, in 
It^y, i\. 493 i in the proiinccs. ii. 
joS, 536 

Ikrracutta, use of, for bricks, L 7, jL 
334 0", i for tilrt, I 96fll| in 341 Ifr t in 
ilre1iLtacEu.rn, Crecki i* 9^ ; Elmfwno, 

ii 3(4^.; at Roiivc and Potniieti, ii 
343d!; for pipes, L I&3, Jt_ 349; m 
Limbs, L IQ4. eL 331T aaicophaup, 
L 104, 3il3ff,, a, 317. 32oiT., 457 ; f“F 
coiil'lt^auliis, i. it t forltii- 

prftSioas for scaia, 1+ 106 ; for itirajlch 
statlua, i. HJ, in 375 ^ ni«ci- 
JanctSis u3c4, t 9*^ lOji il- 3^7 
Greet tefflis for. L £9. invmlimi of 
modclifoi* oihI niiHlicUn^i n liD; 
iraKii oF» I JiB, T4*P *:ii; rnlicft, L 
* 1 19, U> 3^5 ff. L ualnSxaJ onsirnenta, 
1.97 fT, iL 315, 31?. Jil : ftrcbtBceiufid 
scnlpture in Etruria, iL 317, JlSf 
*KatiinaT t 109. ib 37l ff-rM4bJ?cH£s^ 


t lllff.. fir 375ir^: Boeotian, L 190: 

EtrvMii, iL3l3fl^^ j GanKsh, n. 379 ff-', 
*^ 7 P«p 

of nianafiiElErre, 1IJ Bl, ii- 
37t$; use of cofour for, n 
311 j painted liaftels. E 9^. ii- ^99, 3*91 
CSC of, ft& wlislitnJ# for metai, L 495 
ii- 43ir 4SS 

Tcrmxnafe CLTilisalJDDF Ur 
TcTtt»om>vft, *w Gda 

in 331* ef. 350 
Tcudidra^ vjtRf from, L '69 
Textiles, infiaeflCe of, L JI2, 333o 
Thaleio, In 19 
Thoniyrii^ ii. 144 

Thaoatos, fn 71+ U4, 19J 
ThamM, mscs fr«n. S. ^(S; porectatn 
ware from, i, 13S 

ThaHi4i iMniihiira.~slainps from, 1, 1^71 
alpluUcL of, L 443, IL 371 
H^Urical trcalmciLl of ial^rcbn n 47^» 
Aobjixis [m>Ta&e«, Sk Drama 
Tbuebes, rases fromp E S 2£i6,. J90; 
pmonified, iL ^ and see &3 7 IcEclhis 
Of, it 116 ft. 

TMcsia, li. 74 
I'hnocrJms cpiolnd, ii. 3 
Tbeodoricr tUa of, IE 35S 
"rheokofiimzitf^ r- 92+ 11 i 
TheftrotoBt ptrtietp L 30^ 301 
Tli^rta, JimU io, I. ^ from, U155 ^ 

cariy potlcry of, t. 360 If-; conuecliDn 
with Crete, L 164 ; ?iTywu™ ™« 
frmn^ L 370 

Thcddcinta Itylite^ i. 1S9 

t I75 

Tb^rerton inetopei, L 9s 
fftftfuQwiiTis, i. i69t 175 

TbcraiLcSj ii isk, lj:i; and see n 3 J 5 
Thescoi, on Efi-F^ vaaast L 417^ 432^ 442 j 
with MimHiiir, it. 109, 29^5 UbtMtta 
nf. in 1 in Hades, iL 111 ^ 
ifl Cn^e, in 110 ^ at Albetn;, 41 I tt 
TbeiMyt potilny fwon 54 

TbitnsiE 130 

TbifEsch miTjdTbeniaJJ amphoEre^ L 314 ff- 
Thou^ n. 143 

Thradanf, li. 145, t?^ KBj ami scsB^ 166 
TbjpbcitttiJe*^ pottTj^ L 147 
Ticteli of Unacotu, U. jS3 
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Tigraqies, poller, ll 4SJ 

^ir^ek, i. iiuicjibcdp i lOJ^ 

[D£ ■'f for Loidbsp 1, 104 

KyQiHn, used as bricks^ ii. 331 ^ for 
olhti pmpcisfis^ iL 34I; in Hi>njaj:i 
walls in lliitain, it 33a • Utijf UK afp 
iL 335 j 0/, ii. 333, 341 ; 

- Aang&Jp H, 541, 343; fot KiofEp iL 
34zlt,: oriiawentHl, iL 24M uBcd far 
wmnnin^p iL 346 ff.; far pa^-nnenljs, 
li<350i f'Sfr tnmbs^ iL 351; pottorie^ 
for, \l 35&; imcripliotis oiij iL 35.1 tf., 
35? fl- imtiLajyp H 351, 3^3; 

fpom Central Europe^ ii 35/ ffh J fnjni 
Etiuticij iL 342, 346,3^, 35c, 339, J63; 
chronnla^cal evidence uf, il jEoff. 
Timogariis, i. 373, 3S3 

Timmudas^ i-aserpaiDle^fp L 3l|, 317^ IL 
25J 

Tiiynsj finufa at, L 51 
Tisclibcin, L 17 

Tilius, A-, ArrrtJue potter^ U. 4^r 4^5 
Tilynis on kmpsp ii. 41^ 

^Toiler, L 373, 3S.3 

ToUtit-iOrticfi. on vas^ip L 475p fL 17a, 
173 : and tee AphnxlJtCp Helen 
Toinbp cnlt of, ckr vaws, L I43 ni+ 43^ IL, 
477 . si- 15S 

Tottibs, Greek, L 33 IT J Cypriote, i. 35, 
237i 35“^ in Cyreimic:ft, L 

36 ; in Sicily, 1 3? i m Italy, i, 37 ffi; 
Jn Dipyiori at Athens, L sSo; m 
Elmiia, ii, aS4ff.; a /fl£sd, il 2^4 j 
a ii, ; « fam^ra, ii. 2/^4; of 

Inrigo. sSae, it. 300 r aETjingcmenL of 
vases jn, I jS; vitscs tised inp i. I43 
ii- 45*. 530? <ised for, IL 351 ; 
lnm|A tJSeid in^ iL J97 J fonns of, as 
dei^tcied on vases, ii. 157, 15S 
Tongne-|iatlcrn* L 3/5, \l 219 
Tncdi uml in paiuljn^ %-mcs, L I-j.'j If.; 

ty Roman potlere^ it, 437 fll 
Tordl-iaCe, il 164 

Torenric work* infliwirce of, an Anetiac 
ware, ii 4S9 

Townelejr, termimtlas coUcclcd H_ 
3 ^. 373 

Ti^yi, of tcrrocottap L i20; vases used 
^ 137 h leprtsentniianii ofp on 
iL 167 


Trades an vaseai IL j6g IL 
Traditkm, RteiilTy and aitistJCj compared, 
i I Ji fu 3 F. 

Tragedy ami vasc-paintiugi, i. 47#, U. 7, 

162 ^ 

T^xy^\a^. L 193 
JrarVi L 3'&2 

Treasury of Gtia at Olym^ja, tefuLcotLi 
□sed in, I ICO 

TrenePn:oinbs in Etruria, Ei, sfig 
Tfirt Bs potlery-iC^lUrtij iL 501, 534, 536 
t-^^p^rp L1S6 ■ 

Triptolemoft, iL zj, I&9 
Tritnn* il ^25, loip 1S9 
Triumphs^, lAidpa used in^ it 396 
Tioad, potteiy from^ 1 61, 153, jjo, jjp ; 
and sec Troy 

Tpay^AuTM, of lamps, i, J07 
Troilos, L 433, ii, 125 
Trojan subjects on tds«* L 32^, 335, ii. 
4r ii9&-3 on murid fetiel^ Ii- J?0; 
cm Lamps^ ih 414 

Tmy, fiiHli at, i. 6lp 15^ 339; early 
pottery ofp £ 257 fL, atHj see 4511 

KsrupiTed wiib Cypriole, i. *38^ 240, 
^43 } Sact ofp on vasfflip ii, 133 
trM^/nr il 470 
-rpif^Xiw, i t94 

Tudut on Gaulish IcrnajirotlaSp ii. jSaF 
Tu^iiti, it zM 
Tydnns, potttiL ^ 37^ 

Tydens^ ii. iiS 

Typea on E.F- vasw^ i. 377, 353 j 
K-F., L 4i8fC ; distJntiicuii of, fi. 
187 C 

Typhoup il 12, 149 

TyrTbeoian amphomcr L iftOn 324 F 

Tyrrhcnianf, iL aSj 

TyszkLewitT on for^ries, 1, 42 ; on vase 
from VnEd, L 77 

Uujbrinn civibsaiioiu ft 282 * 

Under-world oq vaie*p L 476^ ti- 66 
1595 lyprs of iMisuTis in, ia. 193; and 
tee Hades 

Upcbnrdi ware^ u. 546 
il 465 » 

ii. 46+ 

Usnug iPn Tisc-ahapesj L 150 ff^ 
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Valfinfefra ijiirtt/u, L 3 ^ \L 3 ^ 
VamlsJi, hlick, L 319 FT, 369^ 

40 jff. 

Vaic-pain tens, L 219 R",, 379 JT-t 405 W-h 
43 tff. ■ 

Vase-paintii^, carljr iDtcrprcLalLDllS 
i. f ieebnicaJ aspects L 219 fT. ; 
klet stiiyJ/Di; i 235 ; earliest Greek, 
L 239, 26a, 265 IT. I dccajdcEicc i. 
462 O'., 4S7 (T. ; rebtiom ol, to ihc 
drama^ ii. I^q IT,; <0 literaiiue in 
^gciwra!. iL T Ji;; to Greet my thoi|ogy» 
i 13; to paftttlngp L J4 t 3=0. 

44 off., 471 j Ed 3 CaJplilre:t 1 - I3, 4^0 

Va^s, Greek painted, VaJue of 54 udy r.r, 
i. Id S', i expofftatians uf, tu Ttillyp L [], 
467 ; early pabJieaddns ofp I. 16 Rw I 
colkc lions ck, L tjp ijff.j allH^n^d 
Etmiican on^n oTp L i 3 £p 79: eJasd- 
ScatiORp L 32 ;, 219^-; disccivcry of, 
and nrradgeisenl m tombs, L 33 ff-! 
resloruidtia ami LcoitadaiLSv L 39 ff. ; 
prices paid fofi I- 43 FT-; Idimd m 1 taJy,. 
L 71 E ; naention of, m llteialnre, I 
132 ff. t QfiCB ofp i 135 EI repair ofp In 
antiqnityj ir 147 ; stiapes of, t 14S ff- 5 
mannfiirlare, L 302 F.; primitive, L 
a5fi ff. j influence df, in Etrufia.^ iL 
289 E* Z96 E, 307 E* 33a ; comjeued 
vrhh. Roman, 0 . 430^ 473 
Vaults, use of jars for, il. 457 
Vechlen, potiery found nl, ii §22, S39 
^'cgetal^e ornameiii od T^6e§, I - 312^ iL 
331 E 

Veil (ImIa KArm:scX Campana. tomb 
fitp L 3^1 iL J20 * Toses from, i- 75 ; 
sculptors in terracotla tom, ib 372 
Vetiui PrunU^, polteTp E 377 
Vellek as (wnery-centre, E 477 
V^nlcep forgeries made a!j L 41 
Venus, Gaolldl, ti 3S5 ; on ptoi tncial 
wares, E 507, ; and £« AphrodUe 

Vefo^BULi early remaiTTi at. Ut. 2S41 
Tj^mira dri a4^ ii. JQO 

\1ctor^in eanteStSn 4^7 

Victory^ sec Nike 
VbCDJm, collectionJ at, h 2S 
\ 1 chne aa poLtery-ccnrttfp tL 441, 530 
ydlgntii.vft dvilisation in Etruria, L 393 i 
E 3 S 4 ’ftl 


ViEbdex, potter, E 383^ 426 
Vlmlist potLcTt ^ 3^3 
Vitcllius, story of+ u. 456 
\i 1 terbo, sascs frem, L 74 
'Vltmvius qnoted^ an bricks and tilesp 
ii- 3Jti 33 S* 535^ 539 J on. terracotta 
ICUl|ktqre, E 3737a; on fcAia^ 
E 457 

Viveruto vas*, i, 4J, 146, 438, iL 134 
Volet of VeUn IL 314 
^^oUerm, vas^ L 73 
Yolitiei OEt noie^les <^f tamps, E 400 
Votfse tamp*, E 3971 oSfirmga, il. 1|6 ; 
' tablets, i. Jl, 139, Jl6, 434^ il 156, 
and nee Finw; vases, i. ii. 

243 

Vourra Vaies, L ^Q, 295. 290, 3 ^ 

Vuleit cxcaTalbiR# at, i- 7 ^ ? Eomla 

m. i- 37 p 7S1 ii- ^7’ ^^1 ^94 7 and see 

Polled rant 


Warriorp lOflib of, E 15S; on pniiitcd 

pi™. ^ 39 ?. 454 

Warrior^^itse (Mycenaean ?), i. 397 
Wairiore, on VMa, i- iSj, 47 Jp 4^3, 
E 175 Et T98 f Italian, L 475, 4S3, 
E iSo ; Oriental, E 178^ 1791 mccoff 
armed, iL |6+; on lamps, ii. 4J7 
Wavc-pcitlerfl, ii- 21S 
%Veddings, see Mwriage 
Wed^ood, i. 20, 41 
W«iteliidorfHpotl«rry of. Ti. 5n4,5di7, 3J5J 
potters' stamps ot^ eU 52P 
\VTiei:l, fiir cutlitig tiuttems^ ii- 44* il 
pOlm\ i 7, 206r E 437 t earbest 
made od, m Greecet u 2^5 j 
ib Etruria, ii. 

While paint ilsw 3 Fof defaitfi, i- 294^ 331, 

3 SSr 37 G 407. 470 

While sJipd ase of, br patnlingp i. 397 i 
and see 

White waies^ Cypriote* L 243, 244 , =46, 
35] r Komano-Briusbr IL 553 
White-gtinind, faBcs^ L 224, 454 E 
Wictsofbinpa, L 107* ii. 395, 4^3 
Wide on Mycenaean poLlciy', i, 276 ; on 
Licomeirbcal, L 27^ E 
Wiliscb on CodluhUn vbscs, L 3t^ E 
Winckclmaniit i* ^ 9 i 79 
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ii Sci^ 

Vrmc-anipbaraet i. ^54 0 '-, tu 4 ^n'- 

Wnigma Hr 72.90, 193,194 

Will? (J, Oelx L aj 

Women, gamts of, iL 167; as doiic^ 
ii- 169 s As ii ij^ jSai 

1 i& 0I4 Oft vnscfi, iL rjzC ; riroM ofi 

E 

WwtJert^ ii 163 

Writing oulcriAls, use ofcliy fctf ^ L 7 

WrtuielcT, RoniiuiD-tiritkh polteiy tiniit, 
ii. 55 J 


XanLcH Vetera), paU^ Jjoin, 

iL SOO. S<»l, 534 

Xanthippos on L 12, 103 

Xenaklcs, potter, i 3^4^ 379, jfij 
Xcnopliaiitci&i polterj i dJ, 421, 447^ 4614 
Xcnotitncis, pfrttdr, L 421^ 444 

in lefrftDDtta, i iio^i 122; of 
llcfiL, n- ai^ of Apu^Io, B- 345 of 


Ariemk, E 35 ; of Alhcna, E 40; of 

E e& 

VeTlow plftln Rttnoai], ft. 5+3 

Yotlp siamp fconi^ JL 439; pultety fiom, 
iL 443, 540 


Kagireus, iL 74 

Zukiu, pottery fhini| L 60^ 263 
ilnpd, E 179, * 

Zeph jTos^ E So 
Zctcs» ace « 

Zcthos, E 117 

Z&a CD vases, E 17 iM; in Oigaiito. 
Tnarfia, a. J3 k Mi ^ i»frth of Atb«Li+ 
ii. 15 ; "EptfiJM, li. jS; sooLs 

of bcroesp E IJPt 1^3 £ on miual rcBcfsij 
iL 369; on lll 4 ll|ilT IL 408 
'/.enm, I 441^ 471 
Zigzag palEeJii% set Cbtvmna 
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Mr. Murrays Standard Works 


Austint John- Lbcil’res 015 Jurisfrudekce; oh, The PmLOSOPtp' 
OF PosrriVK Law. Edited hy Robert CaUPHELI- a VoR Detay Sfd, 
.3if. 

- ST^errr'3 EDmoif op Austin's JuaispauPENCE, compOed 

fr&m ibcsLove ^&rk, by Robert Cam fBBLL CrowtiSv^ 

Analysis pf Austin's JuRisi-itiroENCE. By Goudon Cahp- 

BELL,# Crop'll Sto, 6i. 

Bates, K. W. Records of a NATURALtarr on thr Amazons 
ntmtNG Elevew YiaJm' Adventurb AKD Trafei. With a. Mwwlr hy 
^ FpWARD CoaDD. Paftratt, Qrfoar^d Platte, and Map- 

- Abkihoed Editjon wiTBOUl Memoir. Croirn Svo, Jf* 6 d, 

i 

Bishop, (IsabElla L. Bird). HAiVAirAJs Archipelaco ; or, 

Six among the Palm Groves, Coral ReefS;, aNU VoLCATtoitii 

or THE SASliWlCH r&LANUfiu ILIulier^itons. Large Crown 

SvO- 1^- net. 

__A Ladv^s LifE IN THE Rocfcv MotfNTAiHS. Illastrations. 

CruWB Sv-a 7^- 

- The Golpf-n Cmersonf^5e and the Way ThitheRh Illustm- 

Imirm LaigA ClCWn SVO- 

- Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. LIusErations, C&ta^ 

Large Crown Evo. 2s. ncL 

- Korea ant h£r NeiguuoUrs. A Narrative of Travel, and an 

Aoioaul of the Present P<ia!ran of tile CoimtiT. With Maps and nu«e^ 
ILLusttaliOH^ frani the Authors Pbodtfgraplifi. lu 1 V^oL Large CrOWB ova 
55 . net. 

_ JouMSEYS IN Persia and Kurdistan. WiLh Maps and Illus- 

tmliaita 2 Vols. Crtiwfi Svo. 24 /. 

- Tre Yanc-Tse Valley and Bevond. An Account of Joumeys 

in Centixl and Weslem Cbiisa, dueSy in ihe Province tif Sie-dnnin, jmd 
among Lbe MHl-tH! of the Soqio Terriiory- With Map "w> lllustnlltMW. 

* Evo. au. ncl. 

Borrow, Georee. The Bible in Spain, a Vols. Crown 8v(x- rw. 
AVn< KM fiM in One VtiL LoiGe Ciuwn 8vo. as.—CAni/> £a'/uta. With 

Portrait. Crown &TU. Af- 6f/. 

__ The Gypsies of Spain. Illustraled* langn 

Crown Svo. Cr.—Crovrti SvOj ir. 6f4 

- Lavengro : The SchotaTj the Gypsy, the Priest Edi/mn^ 

inostratcxi Large Crawn Sto. G/.—CAhj/C rowd Bva. 2i.6d. 

— • Romany Rye. A Scrqiiel to Lavtngro. Aw? Ulus- 

iriteil- Large Crown Hto. CrtJimSvo- Ar. 

- Wild Wales: Its People, Language, and Scenery, j¥rti? 

JEi/fitim. ^Mth llliUilrnitiiiiis. Lalge Lro^'u tJvo, 6s.—Ck^f Msfi/issta. 
CiQwit Sto, iJ- Afif. 

Life, WRixiKr..s, and CobrespCndence of George Borrow, 
l8o3^t. By Professor W, I. Khat?. With Partrall wd UluHtialwns. 

* Dymy S™ 2 Vota, * 32 /. 
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Mr. Murray’s Standard Works — 

Byron^ Lord, The Works of, A New collated with the 

Otf^itial MSS. aiwl K&v‘wid Prooik, wilh MMj hitliiLrtci Unt^bErebid 
AE!cht]Citi£. With Bihlic^pbicff imd full, PnrUiuJs ami IIlibsLnuinas. 

13 Yohr Crqwn Svo. 6j. cjugIi. 

FoeUy. 7 Vcsls.. E^i fttd by EaxE.'jr H. Cdlerj net * 

Letters 6 Vok. Edited by Rowuikd E. PMOXHEiLa, 

— Life, LErtEJig^ and JotriiNALS. By Thomas Mwat, For 

ttaiti. Roy^ &VO. p. ^ 

Poetical VV’ottjcs. J\tjyiilar Ro}tiJ Syo+ fs . 6 d ^ 

CsmpbeUj I.ord, Autoeiooraphv, Journals, and Correspondence 

OF, By MkS. FTARDCASTLa. P^jrtniiL 2 Volg. W jar. ^ • 

■ Lord Chancellors and Keepers or nre Great Eiial of 
Ekgianu Froni the Earliest Times m tbe Death of Li>k 1 Eldoa in iSjSL 
10 Voii Cmm Sto. 61. each- " - 

* " Chief Jusitces of Kn^^land^ ^rom the NomuD Conquest 

la the Death of Lord TcotcrdoL 4 Volt „ Crtmi k'tQ, tS.izh. 


Darwin I Charles, Cross and Self-Fertilization tn the Vtri st¬ 
able Kinodou^ Stq. 

-^ Descent of Man, and Selection in B^ELAriow to Sek, 

sYok. Crown Sto. i gr,—CAfariVr 
1 y a|L Jx Mt/iiifjir, 2f, ncL 

- - DiFFEBEJiT FoHsrs OF Flowebs on Plakts of the Same 

SP'^CIIIS, Crnwn J^va. 

- £XFfc£S£lO» OF THE EMOTIONS IN MaN AND AhiMaLS. With 

nillHmtianL Crown Svo. lis.—Pipit(ar£dH£eH. jx M npt 

- Fob NATION OF Vegetable Moutr through the Action of 

Worms. lUustrAtiona. Ciuirn Svm (a.—Fafviiv^ Edttiim. as. id. net. 
- Insectivorous Plants. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

Journal of a Xatubamst durikc a Voyage Kouno tuf, 

WoBLP. 100 Illuiiir:«iorui. Meilium Alj._CArajVr Editiin,. With 

PortrAiL Ciown Svo. 3,. id.—i'afalOT- Edittfs. Wjih Ulustiatitiiw. 2r. 

net- • 


. Movemfjits and Hauits op Clihrini: Plants. Woodcuts. 

Croara SttP, 6n 

OrJGIK of SpEClEii BF MlL-IJiS OF XatURAL SelECDON- 

Ediiitm. s Vala. Cn.hWb£va. m.—i YoL rafst/ay 

ir, ncl^ iuid tfi |inpcr caverp IL ivtE. 

JVtTJMALs asd Plants undke. Doaiestjcatios. 
AyoodcutA- 3 Yuli. Crown Sto. 15^,— Ediihn* a. jj. nti. 

Various Contrivances bv which Orchids are Flrttuzed 

fi¥ IttittCTSw WondEuts. Cruivn Svij. ’^1. Aneir 

Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. With an Auto- 
Kdiled by hEfl Samp Fuancis Dk^Wtn, F.R.S, 
T/ ^ 3^r Ef/i/ijm in i VoL Crown Svn. 

71, EkL ^—Mifiiiff jr. hcl 

LIarwik. a Record of his Wort 

SEWA»D''Y'xJrt"«hi^‘’*'ir^t**T *v Pbakcts UaRWIN and A. C. 

nLVkABD. lortiAl!*. zVotB. DemySvo. J^jkhC-. * • 
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Mr, Murray's Standard Works— {continutd) 

I 

Elphinstotie, Hon^ M History^ of Inpia— the Hindoo atid 

M ahomraerfan Tcdcidii. ^letl by Pf^fcssor Cqwejj:- YVilh 3 
Demy Sv<L 151. net. 

— Rr.SE OP THE BkiiriiiH POWER TN TRU East. a ContEDuation of 
his History of India- Ma}>£. Demy fivcn, t 6 s. 

Gibbon, ^Edward, Hi^torv of the Dbci-[he aind 1 -'all of th¥ 
RomJ^ EsdE-itE. Ediicd wiLh Xoies tiy M101 an, Geiizot, oinJ Sii Wu. 
yMri H. Maps. 'S Vols, Demy Beo. ?x. each. 

[Atrangementa bive lieen made with BookicEleti cnahliTiF them lo offer Ipcd^ terms 
fur ihc above work cnraplate-l 

—— ^’he Unputjli^shed Works of Edward Gibbon, including 
Seven Autohio^aphieSf Joiirtwl*, ett_ YVith a Prclkie by Lokp 
With many HI uMf aiions. | Vols. Demy Svo. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, Works ok Etitted with Notes by Peter 
Cetnningha^. Vigiicitcfi. 4Vol*, Svp, 7j. 6<£ cairh. 

|;Arw.ii£ejaieDts have been Jiiml* wijh ItooksellcT^ cfiabllng them to offer special tCfma 
for the above work cOrnpleted 

Gomperz, Theodor. The Greek Thinkers. A History' of Ancient 

Philosophy. Demy 8 v&- 3 Vnk, 14^, Bet Mch- 

Vai I. Translated try I-Atratt Mag NOB, M.A. 

Vols- H. and. III. TransLflXtd, by Q. G. BehkV, M-A. 

Grate, Ceorfie. Kisratiir of Guf-Fle. From the Earliest Times to 

lilt Dtalt of jUejmmler the tircnt. Portrait, iLip, nnd PUw- to Vols. 
Cin^tt ff™. Jj. eacll. [ 7'Ai Fff/nmf! it AW lepafitefy, ] 

-Plato, awd Other Cos pas ions of Socrates. 3 Vols. Sto. 

45J.—Eflifca by Alex. Bain- aVoI*. CrtJwii Srii. jr. nth. 

Hallam, Henry. The Constitutional Histobv of Esi gland. 
I'ram tbt Actiisi™ of Hcnij V’ll- to the UcAlh of (.eoi^e II. ijhrvt^ 
^dition^ J Vols- Svck joj.—CaAJtwr Mditidtt, 3 Vola. I’ott Svo. i«f- — 
Sineiffifs Ciuwn Sv®, yj. 6 d?. 

-- HiiiTORV OF Europe DURiwr. the Midple 

3 Vols. Tosl SvO- izj.— Ed/i/ffH. Crown Bvo, y/. 6 dr 

-- Literary HiidTORV or Europe purind the t5TH, i6Tif, and 

lyTTf CKNTUaiESr I.i^rarj* EifiUffUr 3 V^ils. Svix ^ 

4 Vntfl, i'ost Bvu, 

Lyatl, Sir AEfced. Asiatic Studies : adigious and Social, a Vols. 

' Crottfl Bvq. each. 

- Thf.* Rise and Expansion or the Bkitlsh Dominion in 

IST3PA. Krona the KaiSy Da^'s nf ihc E^l liwlia Oiiii^y to the Cottiquesl 
uf the Fftnjak Wllh 3 Maps. Demy Bva. y. neb 

_The Rise o 4 the British Dominion is Inpi-v. ^Fiih 4 Mapii. 

• Cr*wn fivu. 4 /p%t Ufifsvrnij ) 



Mr. Murrays Standard Works — 


Maine, Sir Henry S, 


„ i A\ciit\T Lavt. Its Connection with the Earlv 
Kiscyy of Soarty, wri Us kdatiiiD to M.vlem Irfeii Itajjy gvo. 

£r. 6«i’. net. • / 

- ViLLAItE pMlIUNITIES IN THE E.^ST ANi> WeST. Si:< LcctureS 

nelivrrcd at O^IonL Sto* 9^, • 

Earlv Historv qf iN^TiTDTiosf. Demy 

- DltSERTATIONS ON EaRLV Law AND CvsTOH. Demy Svo, 

Peru MR Govilbnment, Four Essays. Demy Svo! js. dd. 

- International I.\w, The Whewell Lectures, delivered at 

CamTH-iilpc an 1^7. Demy gvOr Ji. fiJ, 

Milman, iJean Hisrony or thr Jews, from the Earliest^ericH 

dow^ iQ Modrfu Tirtics. j Voh, Post Svct. 41. each. 


— Eaei.v CHRiSTiANtiv, from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition 
or FE^isni iti ih£ Rofitau Eenpirc. 3 Voli Foai 8vo. 4^, eadi, 

- IMTIN CHRiSTJANiTv,'lncludiiiK that of the Pones to the 

^HinltfuSLte of NSetmlM V. 9 Vols. Post 41, each, * 
lAmiieimecits have bean niade iritlj Boofcscltiis eimtitiiffi ihEin to yfibr smial term# 
(or dumpicte selg of the ubot-1 irorks. J ^ 

Motley, John I.athrap. History of the United NETirERMNos' 

Umn the Dalh of Willintn (ba SUenl to ih<r Twelve Yniars' Tiyec. 1600' 
^tiajts. 4 Vdls. Cmwn Svo 6,. esu*. Also Liirafj Editiai, Demv 
STD, 4 Vtil*. ms. &/, net «rl i. ^ J 

- DtATR or John or Barnevelt), Llustrittions. 

a Crown Svd. Izt,.—Also iJirarj Militisin, Demy Svo. a Vols. 

t(u. 6gf. net each, 

Histoav of the Rise of thr Dutch Republic. Hiua- 

tianani, Ukriuy E 4 itien. Uemy Sva 3 Vols. icji, id. net each- 

Pope Alewnder. Life and Works of. With [ntroduccions and 
hotas, J. W. CtOBH. Rev. W. Elwjn, arid W. J. Courthops. jd 
n ilh P&rlniitaL Pemr Swj. lor, t^ch. 


^ P&rlniitaL Demy Sv’rt, iw. car. 

[Asnug^m^ais havt iMeU wiih Booksellers cnaLrmE them to oJfcr spEictal l^rms 
for iKs iibo?:e wckrk cutnpJetc.J 


the Dlt|.HI CORONATION DuRBAI^ 

MhjlJnatc Ihc Ci^natiof) i>r His 

lepers Under ihe Aulbmiy yf His F-lievlIerury I he ViccroT and CDvernor- 
UesetAl or Inr^ With nmuerpes Ponmits and TllEistnUiont. Royal jjo, 
^2 4 fl€ 4 , Atso A imuted. /j/jqf on (iif|'e' paper* net. 


Yule. Colonel Sir Herry, The Book of Ser iMarco Polo, the 

\ enen^, cDDOcming the Kiiigdoma aiw] Maivale of the Jiiis[, Sir Henrr 
\ules rranriatiDn, wvtsnl ihwngliuut in the litht of Modem DiAconriei [,* 
Professor Hesju OnjtDIEi. With 1 hferaoir of He ary Tule. bT h * 
IPaucijjek. 1 A 11J3 Ma(js and IlIuatmtiDos. j Vola. Medium Sth, *33/, 

and BturneU, -Arthur Coke. Houson-Jobsos, Beinf n GJossarv 

Words and PhntMti end of Kindred Term^ 

Etymolo^oJ Hietoncal, Gei.uraphIcftI, and Uisciiraivii, AT^n' - 

Thorm^hJy Revised by Wn,u AM Cjkjoke. DerJiy Svo, alir, tiei. 

Londom JOHN MURRAY, Albe^^Hthmst, W 
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